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PREFACE, 


■The  statistical  report  beloiigirig  to  this  Y'ear-ljouk  will  be  found 
e  complete  aud  elaborate  than  the  previous  one,  covering,  as 
t  doesj  178  pages. 

In    Fac-t,  the    otScial    aud  statistical    portiou  uf  the   work    is 

taow   Bufficieutly   large   to   form   a   volume   by    itself,   aud    it   is 

S^uestiou  for  cnasideration  whether  the  special  articles  composing 

e  descriptive  aud  more  popular  part  of  the  book  should  not  be 

Vbound  up  separately.     The  plan  uf  placing  the  special  articles 

1  the  Hatne   volume    as   the    remarks   on   statisties  niav  indeed 

llelp  to  bring  the  figures  under  notice^  but  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 

vthe  idea  that  the  statistics  are  not  fully  dealt  with,  or,  at  any 

■vate,  subordinated  to  the  other  matter. 

Referring  to  Part  III.,  seventeen  of  the  special  articles  given 
I  in  the  volume  for  1891-  have  been  omitted  on  this  occasion,  and 
number  of    new  oues  inserted,  includiug  an   account  of  the 
I  Cook  Islands. 

Difficulty  has  been  again  experienced  in  preparing  and 
I  printing  the  Year-book  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  while 
■  new  laws  are  being  passed  and  departmental  reports  coming  out. 
The  demand  for  the  work  has,  so  far,  steadily  increased. 

E.  J.  VON  Dadblsien. 
Registrar-General's  Office, 

Wellington,  7th  October,  1895. 
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Since  the  First  Pajt  of  the  Year-book  was  printed  the  following 

changes  have  taken  place  : — 

SuPBEMB  Court  Judges  (See  p.  19). 
C.  W.  Richmond,  died  8rd  August,  1895. 

Foreign  Consuls  (See  p.  24). 

H.  G.  Simms  appointed  Acting-Consul  for  the  German  Empire  at  Christ- 
church. 

Legislative  Council  (See  p.  29). 

Hon.  W.  B.  D.  Mantell,  died  7th  September,  1895. 

House  of  Representatives  (See  p.  81). 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.M.G.,  P.C.,  resigned. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  elected  for  City  of  Auckland,  27th  July,  1895. 

Customs  Duties  (See  p.  129). 

The  Tariff  in  force  in  1894  has  now  been  altered  by  "  The  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  Act,  1895." 
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PART  I.— mTRODUCTORY:  OFFICIAL. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
The  Colony  of  New  Zealanil  consists  of  three  main  iBlaads,  with 
several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  group.  The  main  islands,  known  as  the  North,  the 
Middle,  and  Stewart  Islands,  have  a.  coast-line  4,330  miles  in 
length— North  Island,  2,200  miles;  Middle  Island.  2,000  miles; 
and  Stewart  Island,  130  miles.  The  other  islands  now  included 
within  the  colony  are  the  Chatham,  Auckland.  Campbell,  Antipodes, 
Bounty,  and  Kermadee  Islands.  A  protectorate  over  the  Cook 
Islands  (Hervey  Group)  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  acting  as  responsible  adviser. 

New  Zealand  is  mountainous  m  many  parts,  but  has,  never- 
theless, large  plains  in  both  North  and  Middle  Islands.  lu  the 
North  Island,  which  is  highly  volcanic,  is  situated  the  famous 
Thermal- Springs  District,  of  which  a  special  account  will  be  given. 
The  Middle  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains,  with  their 
magnificent  glaciers,  and  for  the  deep  sounds  or  fiords  on  the  western 
coast. 
I  New  Zealand  is  firstly  a  pastoral,  and  secondly  an  agricultural 

country.  Sown  grasses  are  grown  almost  everywhere,  the  extent  of 
land  laid  down  being  upwards  of  eight  miUions  of  acres.  The  soil 
I  is  admirably  adapted  for  receiving  these  grasses,  and,  after  the 
I  bush  has  been  burnt  off,  is  mostly  sown  over  without  previous 
I  ploughing.  In  the  Middle  Island  a  large  area  is  covered  with 
r  native  grasses,  all  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  large  extent  of 
I  good  grazing-land  has  made  the  colony  a  great  wool-  and  moat- 
'  producing  country ;  and  its  agricultural  capabilities  are,  speaking 
generally,  very  considerable.  The  abundance  of  water  and  the 
[- ^gfuitity  of  valuable  timber  are  other  natural  advantages. 
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New  Zealand  is,  besides,  a  mining  country.  Large  deposits  of 
coal  are  met  with,  chiefly  on  the; west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 
Gold,  alluvial  and  in  quartz,  i^  fgyhd  in  both  islands,  the  yield 
having  been  over  forty -nine  millions  sterling  in  value  to  the  present 
time.     Full  statistical  infoKmaifon  on  this  subject  is  given  further 

on,  compiled  up  to  the  latest; '4*ates- 

«    » 

Dl800.VBRY**AND   EaRLY    SETTLEMENT. 

• 

The  first  autheni;i9  cBccount  of  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  is 
that  given  by  AbM^Jahsen  Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator.  He  left 
Batavia  on  .{he  *14th  August,  1642,  in  the  yacht  **  Heemskirk," 
accompanied  "hy  the  **Zeehaen"  (or  **  Sea-hen")  fly-boat.  After 
having  visi<i^d•  Mauritius  and  discovered  Tasmania,  named  by 
him  **  Vftd*I)iemen'8  Land,"  in  honour  of  Anthony  van  Diemen, 
Governor,  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  he  steered 
eg-styvard,  and  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year  sighted  the 
•  i^est  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  described  by  him 
,*€is***a  high  mountainous  country,  which  is  at  present  marked  in 
the  charts  as  New  Zealand." 

Tasman,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  belonged  to  a 
great  polar  continent,  and  was  part  of  the  country  discovered  some 
years  before  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  to  which  the  name  of 
Staaten  Land  had  been  given,  gave  the  same  name  of  Staaten 
Land  to  New  Zealand;  but  within  about  three  months  afterwards 
Schouten 's  **  Staaten  Land  "  was  found  to  be  merely  an  inconsider- 
able island.  Upon  this  discovery  being  announced,  the  country 
that  Tasman  had  called  Staaten  Land  received  again  the  name 
of  **  New  Zealand,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  Tasman 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay,  where  he  anchored.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Murderers  (now  Massacre)  Bay,  on  account  of 
au  unprovoked  attack  on  a  boat's  crew  by  the  natives,  and  the 
massacre  of  four  white  men.  Thence  he  steered  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen  to  the  north-western  extremity  thereof.  After  sighting 
the  islands  of  the  Three  Kings  he  finally  departed,  not  having  set 
foot  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  to  New  Zealand  after  Tasman' s 
departure  until  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  who,  after  leaving  the 
Society  Islands,  sailed  in  search  of  a  southern  continent  then 
believed  to  exist.  He  sighted  land  on  the  6th  October,  1769,  at 
Young  Nick's  Head,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  cast  anchor  in 
Poverty  Bay.  After  having  coasted  round  the  North  Island  and  the 
Middle  and  Stewart  Islands — which  last  he  mistook  for  part  of  the 
Middle  Island — he  took  his  departure  from  Cape  Farewell  on  the 
31st  March,  1770,  for  AustraUa.  He  visited  New  Zealand  again  in 
1773,  in  1774,  and  in  1777. 

M.  de  Surville,  a  French  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel  *'  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste,"  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  sighted  the  north- 
east coast,  of  New  Zealand  on  the  12th  December,  1769,  and  re- 
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luaineii  for  a  short  time.  A  visit  was  soon  after  paid  by  another 
French  officer,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  arrived  on  the  west  coast 
«f  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  on  the  2-lth  March,  1772,  but 
was.  on  the  l'2th  June  following,  treiicherously  murdered  at  the  Bay 
4>f  I»landB  by  the  Natives. 

In  1793  the  "Dfedalus,"  under  the  command  ot  Lieutenant 
Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Government  ot  New  South  Wales  to  New 
Zealand,  and  two  chiefs  were  taken  thence  to  Norfolk  Island. 
There  was  after  this  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  Eughsh  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales. 

In  1814  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  New  Zealand — Messrs. 
Hall  and  Kendall  —  who  had  been  sent  as  forerunners  by  Mr. 
Marsden,  chaplain  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  After 
.a  short  stay  they  returned  to  New  South  Wales,  and  on  the  19th 
Hove m her  of  that  year  again  embarked  in  company  with  Mr, 
Marsden,  who  preached  his  first  sermon  in  New  Zealand  on  Christ- 
nias  Day,  1814.  He  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  23rd  March.  1815, 
leaving  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendall,  who  formed  the  first  mission 
BlAtion  at  Bangihoua,  Bay  of  Islands,  uuder  the  auspices  of  the 
.Church  Missionary  Society.  Six  years  later,  in  1821,  the  work  of 
«vaDgeli2ation  was  put  on  a  more  durable  basis ;  but  the  first  station 
'■of  the  Wesleyau  mission,  established  by  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  wife,  at 
•the  valley  of  the  Kaeo,  Whangaroa,  was  not  token  possession  of 
til  the  10th  June.  1823. 

Colonisation. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  iu  1825  by  a  company 
formed  in  London.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  Captain.  Herd,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf  and  a 
Strip  of  land  at  Hoklacga.  The  attempt,  however,  was  a  failure, 
-owing  to  the  savage  chai-acter  ot  the  inhabitants.  Inconsequence 
of  frequent  visits  of  whaling- vessels  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  a  settle- 
ment grew  up  at  Kororareka — now  called  Bussell— and  in  1833 
Mr,  Busby  was  appointed  British  Resident  there.  A  number  of 
^Europeans — generally  men  of  low  character — gradually  settled  in 
■'ifferent  parts  ot  the  country,  and  married  Native  women. 

Id  1838  a  colonisation  company,  known  as  the  New  Zealand 
-Company,  was  formed  to  establish  settlement  on  systematic  prin- 
ciples. A  preliminary  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Wakefield,  was  despatched  from  England  on  the  12th  May, 
1889,  and  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  the  following  August.  Having 
pnrchased  land  from  the  Natives,  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the 
shore  ot  Fort  Nicholson,  in  Cook  StreJt,  as  the  site  of  the  first  settle- 
nent.  On  the  22nd  January,  1840.  the  first  body  of  immigi-anta 
arrived,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wellington,  .\bout  the  same  time 
— namely,  on  the  29th  January,  1840^Captaiu  Hobson,  E.N., 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Jllalives,  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  the  islands 
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of  New  Zealand,  and  to  assume  the  government  thereof.  A  compact 
called  **  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi,"  to  which  in  less  than  six  months 
five  hundred  and  twelve  names  were  affixed,  was  entered  into, 
whereby  all  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  were  ceded  to  the 
Queen,  all  territorial  rights  being  secured  to  the  chiefs  and  their 
tribes.  New  Zealand  was  then  constituted  a  dependency  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  on  the  3rd  May,  1841,  was  pro- 
claimed a  separate  colony.  The  seat  of  Government  had  been 
previously  established  at  Waitemata  (Auckland),  round  which  a 
settlement  was  formed. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  having  decided  to  form  another 
settlement,  to  which  the  name  of  "Nelson"  was  to  be  given,  de- 
spatched a  preliminary  expedition  from  England  in  April,  1841,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  head  of 
Blind  Bay,  where  a  settlement  was  established.  About  the  same 
time  a  number  of  pioneers  arrived  in  Taranaki,  despatched  thither 
by  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  a  colonising  society  which  had 
been  formed  in  England,  and  had  bought  50,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  progress  of  colonisation  was  t he- 
arrival  at  Port  Chalmers,  in  March,  1848,  of  two  emigrant  ships  sent 
out  by  the  Otago  Association  for  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  by 
persons  belonging  to  or  in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

In  1849  the  **  Canterbury  Association  for  founding  a  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand"  was  incorporated.  On  the  16th  December,  1850,. 
the  first  emigrant  ship  despatched  by  the  association  arrived  at  Port 
Cooper,  and  the  work  of  opening  up  the  adjoining  country  was  set 
about  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  intention  of  the  promoters  being 
to  establish  a  settlement  complete  in  itself,  and  composed  entirely 
of  members  of  the  then  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Maoris. 

Prior  to  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans,  the 
earliest  navigators  and  explorers  found  a  race  of  people  already 
inhabiting  both  islands.  Papers  written  in  1874  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards  Sir)  William  Fox,  and  Sir  Donald  McLean,  then  Native 
Minister,  state  that  at  what  time  the  discovery  of  these  islands  was 
made  by  the  Maoris,  or  from  what  place  they  came,  are  matters 
of  tradition  only,  and  that  much  has  been  lost  in  the  obscurity 
enveloping  the  history  of  a  people  without  letters.  Nor  is  there 
anything  on  record  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Maori  people  them- 
selves, beyond  the  general  tradition  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which 
seems  to  show  a  series  of  successive  migrations  from  west  to  east, 
probably  by  way  of  Malaysia  to  the  Pacific.  Little  more  can  now 
be  gathered  from  their  traditions  than  that  they  were  immigrants,, 
and  that  they  probably  found  inhabitants  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
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North  Island  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  themselves — the  descend- 
«ntB  of  a  prior  migration,  whose  history  is  lost.  The  tradition  runs 
that,  generations  ago,  the  Maoris  dwelt  in  a  country  named  Hawaild, 
and  that  one  of  their  chiefs,  after  a  long  voyage,  fetcheci  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand.  Returning  to  his  home  with  a  flattering 
description  of  the  country  he  had  discovered,  this  chief,  it  is  said, 
persuaded  a  number  of  hia  kinsfolk  and  friends,  who  were  much 
harassed  by  war.  to  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  double  canoes  for  the 
new  land.  The  names  of  most  of  the  canoes  are  still  remem- 
bered, and  each  tribe  agrees  in  its  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
people  of  the  principal  canoes  after  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  from  these  traditional  accounts  the  descent  of  the  numerous 
tribes  has  been  traced.  Calculations,  based  on  the  genealogical 
ataves  kept  by  the  lohungas,  or  priests,  and  on  the  well -authenticated 
traditions  of  the  people,  indicate  that  about  twenty-one  generations 
have  passed  since  the  migration,  which  may  therefore  be  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  position  of  the  legendary  Hawaiki  is  unknown,  but  many  places 
in  the  South  Seas  have  been  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  mother- 
land. The  Maoris  speak  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  PolynesiaJi 
language,  the  common  tongue,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  all  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Islands.  When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  New 
Zealand  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  native  from  Tahiti, 
whose  speech  was  easily  understood  by  the  Maoris.  In  this  way 
much  information  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  was  obtained  which  could  not  have  otherwise 
been  had. 

BOUNDABIES   AND    AbEA. 

The  Proclamation  of  Captain  Hobson  on  the  30th  January,  1840, 

{ave  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  the  following  degrees  of  tati- 

' )  and  longitude  i  On  the  north,  34°  30'  S.  lat.  ;  on   the  south, 

►47^  10'  8.  lat. ;  on  the  east,  179°  0'  E.  long. ;  on  the  west,  166'=  5' 

liEi.  long.      These   limits   excluded   small   portions   of   the   extreme 

kOTth  of  the  North  Island  and  of  the  extreme  south  of  Stewart 

ind. 

In  April,  1842,  bv  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  again  by  the 
iperial  Act  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  23  (1863),  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  were  altered  so  as  to  extemJ  from  33°  to  53°  of  south  latitude 
and  from  162°  of  east  longitude  to  173"  of  west  longitude.  By  Pro- 
clamation bearing  date  the  21st  July,  1887,  the  Kermadee  Islands, 
■ying  between  the  29th  and  -32nd  degrees  of  south  latitude  and  the 
L77th  and  180th  degrees  of  west  longitude,  were  declared  to  be 
lexed  to  and  to  become  part  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
The  following  now  constitute  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  : — 
1.  The  islaud  commonly  known  as  the  North  Island,  with  its 
adjacent  islets,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  44,468  square  miles,  oi 
JlMS9t560  acres. 
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2.  The  island  known  as  the  Middle  Island,  with  adjacent  islets^ 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  58,525  square  miles,  or  37,456,080" 
acres.  ^ 

3.  The  South  or  Stewart  Island,  and  adjacent  islets,  having  an 
area  of  665  square  miles,  or  425,390  acres. 

4.  The  Chatham  Islands,  situate  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyttel- 
ton  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  an  area  of  375  square  miles,  or 
239,920  acres. 

5.  The  Auckland  Islands,  about  200  miles  south  of  Stewart  Island, 
extending  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  15  from 
east  to  west,  the  area  being  210,650  acres. 

6.  The  Campbell  Islands,  in  latitude  52°  33'  south,  and  longitude 
169°  8'  west,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  45,440* 
acre^. 

7.  The  Antipodes  Islands,  about  458  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Port  Chalmers,  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  are 
detached  rocky  islands,  and  extend  over  a  distance  of  between  4 
and  5  miles  from  north  to  south.     Area,  12,960  acres. 

8.  The  Bounty  Islands,  a  small  group  of  islets,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, lying  north  of  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  about  415  miles  in 
an  east-south-easterly  direction  from  Port  Chalmers.  Area,  3,300 
acres. 

9.  The  Kermadec  Islands,  a  group  lying  about  614  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Eussell,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Raoul  or  Sunday 
Island,  the  largest  of  these,  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit.  The  next 
in  size  is  Macaulay  Island,  about  3  miles  round.  Area  of  the  group, 
8,208  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  thus  about  104,471  square  miles, 
of  which  the  aggregate  area  of  the  outlying  groups  of  islands  that 
are  practically  useless  for  settlement  amounts  to  about  438  square 
miles. 

A  protectorate  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government  over  the 
Cook  Islands  (or  Hervey  Group)  by  Proclamation  dated  the  27th 
October,  1888.  The  British  Resident'''-  is  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  He  acts  as  Govern- 
ment Agent  for  the  colony  in  all  matters  of  trade. 

Area  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 

The  areas  of  the  several  Australian  Colonies,  as  given  by  different 
authorities,  vary  considerably.  The  total  area  of  the  Australian 
Continent  is  given  as  2,944,628  square  miles,  according  to  a  com- 
putation made  by  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Skene,  from  a  map  of  Continental  Australia  compiled  and  engraved 
under  his  direction ;  but  the  following  areas  are  taken  from  the 
official  records  of  each  colony : — 


•  Frederick  J.  Moss,  Esq.,  late  M.H.R.,  is  now  British  Resident.     His  salary 
is  paid  by  this  colony. 


AKK4   OF   AUSTKALIA; 


Qusecktaad       . . 
New  Sontb  WiJes 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  AuHtralia 


.ASD   COLONIEH. 


jljunre  Ml  Los. 
668,497 
310,700 


Tasmania 

Now  Zealand  (including  the   Gbatbaui   luid  other 
islands) 

Total  AuBtrftlaitia 


3,161,193 


The  size   of  these    colonies  may  be   better   realiaed  by  coni- 
I  pariaoii  of    their   areas   with  those  of    Europoan    countries.      The 
I  areas   of   the  following   countries —  Austria  -  Hungary,   Germany, 
■  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Italy  (including  Sardinia  and  Sicily),  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Roumania,    Bulgaria,    Servia,   Eastern    Roumelia,    and   Turkey  in 
Europe — containing  on  the  whole  rather  less  than  1,6(X),000  square 
miles,  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  Australian 
Continent.     If  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  be  added  to  those   of 
the  other  countries  the  total  would  be    about   one-seventh    larger 
than  the  Australian  Continent,  and  about  one-twelfth  larger  thau 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand. 

I  Area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  ia  about  one-seventh 
less  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand  being  a  little  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

England  and  Wales         ,,  ..  ..  .,         58,311 

Scotland  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         90,463 

Ireland  ..  ..         32.581 

Total    ..  ..  ,.  ..       121,305 

New  ZeaUnd.  fi„  *™Mi,«. 

irtta  Island 
tiddle  Island     , . 
'art  Island   . . 
,Jbatham  Island'' 
'Other  islbiida 

Total    . . 


104,471 


Phvbicai,  Fbatdbbs  op  the  North  Island. 
The  North  Island  extends  over  a  little  more  than  se 
of  latitude — a  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south  of  430 
geographical  or  498  statute  miles  ;  but,  as  the  northern  portion  of 
tbe  colony,  which   covers  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude. 
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trends  to  the  westward,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser,  the  extreme  northerly  and  southerly 
points  of  the  island,  is  about  515  statute  miles. 

This  island  is,  as  a  whole,  hilly,  and,  in  parts,  mountainous  in 
character,  but  there  are  large  areas  of  plain  or  comparatively  level 
country  that  are,  or  by  clearing  may  be  made,  available  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  plains  in  Hawke's 
Bay  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellington 
District,  and  a  strip  of  country  along  the  West  Coast,  about  250 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
City  of  Wellington  to  a  little  north  of  New  Plymouth.  The  largest 
plain  in  the  North  Island,  Kaingaroa,  extends  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Taupo  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction  to  the  sea- coast  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pumice- 
sand,  and  is  unfitted  for  tillage  or  pasture.  There  are  several  smaller 
plains  and  numerous  valleys  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  level  or 
undulating  country  in  this  island  fit,  or  capable  of  being  made 
fit,  for  agriculture  has  beep  roughly  estimated  at  13,000,000 
acres.  This  includes  lands  now  covered  with  standing  forest,  and 
swamps  that  can  be  drained ;  also  large  areas  of  clay -marl  and 
pumice-covered  land.  The  clay-marl  in  its  natural  state  is  cold 
and  uninviting  to  the  farmer,  but  under  proper  drainage  and  culti- 
vation it  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  This 
kind  of  land  is  generally  neglected  at  the  present  time,  as  settlers 
prefer  soils  more  rapidly  remunerative  and  less  costly  to  work. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  North  Island  was  originally  covered 
with  forest.  Although  the  area  of  bush-land  is  still  very  great, 
yet  year  by  year  the  amount  is  being  reduced,  chiefly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  settlement,  the  trees  being  cut  down  and  burnt, 
and  grass-seed  sown  on  the  ashes  to  create  pasture.  Hilly  as  the 
country  is,  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  chmate  it  is  especially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  English  grasses,  which  will  flourish  wherever 
there  is  any  soil,  however  steep  the  land  may  be ;  once  laid  down 
in  grass  very  little  of  the  land  is  too  poor  to  supply  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  area  of  land  in  the  North  Island  deemed  purely 
pastoral  or  capable  of  being  made  so,  while  too  steep  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  is  estimated  at  14,200,000  acres.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  a  lake,  about  twenty  miles  across  either  way,  called 
Taupo.  A  large  area  adjacent  to  the  lake  is  at  present  worthless 
pumice-country.  The  Waikato  River,  the  largest  in  the  North 
Island,  flows  out  of  its  north-eastern  corner,  and  runs  thence  north- 
westward until  it  flows  into  the  ocean  a  little  distance  south  of  the 
Manukau  Harbour.  This  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Maori  King-country, 
occupied  by  Natives  who  for  several  years  isolated  themselves  from 
Europeans,  lies  between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  western  coast.  The 
River  Thames,  or  Waihou,  having  its  sources  north  of  Lake  Taupo, 
flows  northward  into  the  Firth  of  Thames.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  fifty  miles,  but  only  for  small  steamers.     The  other  navigable 
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rivers  in  this  island  are 
towards  the  south-west  i 

The  mountains  in  the  North  Island  are  estimated  to  occupy 
abont  one-tenih  of  the  surface,  and  do  not  exceed  4,000ft.  in 
height,  with  ihe  exception  of  a  few  volcanic  mountains  that  are  more 
lofty.     Of  these,  the  three  following  are  the  most  imporcant : — 

1.  The  Tougariro  Mountain,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Lake 
Taupo.  It  consists  of  a  graup  of  distinct  volcanic  conea,  the 
lava-Btreams  from  which  have  so  overlapped  in  their  descent  as 
to  form  Due  compact  mountain -mass  at  the  base.  The  highest  of 
these  cones  is  called  Ngauruhoe.  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
7,515ft.  The  craters  of  Ngauruhoe,  the  Red  Crater  (6,140ft.).  and  Te 
Mari  (4,990ft.)  are  the  three  vents  from  which  the  latest  discharges 
of  lava  have  taken  place,  the  most  recent  having  occurred  in  1868. 
These  craters  are  still  active,  steam  and  vapour  issuing  from  them 
with  considerable  force  and  noise,  the  vapours,  charged  with  pungent 
gases  and  eicids,  making  it  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the 
crater- lips. 

2.  Buapehu.  This  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  Ngauruhoe  and 
Tougariro.  It  is  a  volcanic  cone  in  the  solfatara  stage,  and  reaches 
the  height  of  9,00Sft.,  being  in  part  considerably  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  mountain  is 
the  crater-lake  ou  its  summit,  which  is  subject  to  slight  and  inter- 
mittent eruptions,  giving  rise  to  vast  quantities  of  steam.  Recently 
^in  March,  1895— such  an  eruption  took  place,  forming  a  few  hot 
springs  on  the  margm  of  the  lake,  and  increasing  the  heat  in  the  lake 
itself.  This  lake  hes  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  crater,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  are  mantled  with  ice  and  snow.  The  water  occu- 
pies a  circular  basin  about  500ft.  in  diameter,  some  300ft.  below  the 
enclosing  peaks,  and  is  quite  inaccessible  except  by  ropes.  This 
lake,  and  the  thrae  craters  previously  mentioned  on  Tongariro,  are 
all  in  one  straight  line,  which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through  the 
boiling  springs  at  Tokaanu  on  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Taupo, 
the  volcanic  country  north-east  of  thai  lake,  and  White  Island,  an 
active  volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  situated  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  mainland. 

3.  Mount  Egmont.  This  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  rising 
to  a  height  of  8,260ft.  The  upper  part  is  always  co^-ered  with 
snow.  This  mountain  is  situated  close  to  New  Plymouth,  and  is 
Burrounded  by  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  New  Zealand. 
Bidng  from  the  plains  in  solitary  grandeur,  it  is  an  object  of  extreme 
beauty,  the  cone  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  mountain-tops  and  barren 
country  at  too  high  an  altitude  for  sheep,  and  therefore  wortlilesa 
for  pastoral  purposes,  amounts,  m  the  North  Island,  to  300,000  acres. 

Without  a  doubt  the  hot  springs  form  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  tlie  North  Island.  Tiiey  are  found  over  a  large  area,  ex- 
tending from  Tongariro,  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  to  Ohaeawai,  in  the 
north — a  dietaoce  of  some  300  miles ;  but  the  principal  seat 
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of  hydrothermal  action  appears  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Rotorua,  about  forty  miles  north-north-east  from  Lake  Taupo.  By 
the  destruction  of  the  famed  Pink  and  White  Terraces  and  of  Lake 
Rotomahana  during  the  eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera  on  the  10th 
June,  1886,  the  neighbourhood  has  been  deprived  of  attractions 
unique  in  character  and  of  unrivalled  beauty ;  but  the  natm-al 
features  of  the  country — the  numerous  lakes,  geysers,  and  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  possess  remarkable  curative  properties  in 
certain  complaints — are  still  very  attractive  to  tourists  and  invalids. 
The  world-wide  importance  of  conserving  this  region  as  a  sanatorium 
for  all  time  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  now 
dedicated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  coast-line,  good  harbours  in  the 
North  Island  are  not  numerous.  Those  on  the  west  coast  north  of 
New  Plymouth  are  bar-harbours,  unsuitable  for  large  vessels.  The 
principal  harbours  are  the  Waitemata  Harbour,  on  which  Auckland 
is  situated — this  is  rather  a  deep  estuary  than  a  harbour  ;  several 
excellent  havens  in  the  northern  peninsula ;  and  Port  Nicholson, 
on  the  borders  of  which  Wellington  is  situated.  This  is  a  land- 
locked harbour,  about  six  miles  across,  having  a  comparatively 
narrow  but  deep  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The  water  is  deep  nearly 
throughout. 

Cook  Strait. 

Cook  Strait  separates  the  North  and  Middle  Islands.  It  is  some 
sixteen  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  part,  but  in  the  widest  about 
ninety.  The  strait  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  between 
different  parts  of  the  colony. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Middle  Island. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Middle  Island,  from  Jackson's  Head^ 
in  Cook  Strait,  to  Puysegur  Point,  at  the  extreme  south-west,  is  about 
525  statute  miles  ;  the  greatest  distance  across  at  any  point  is  in 
Otago  (the  southernmost)  District,  about  180  miles. 

The  Middle  Island  is  intersected  along  almost  its  entire  length 
by  a  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Some  of  the 
summits  reach  a  height  of  from  10,000ft.  to  12,000ft.,  Mount  Cook, 
the  highest  peak,  rising  to  12,34:9ft. 

In  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sounds  and  Lake 
Te  Anau,  there  are  many  magnificent  peaks,  which,  though  not  of 
great  height,  are,  owing  to  their  latitude,  nearly  all  crowned  with 
perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Further  north  the  mountains  increase  in 
height — Mount  Earnslaw,  at  Lake  Wakatipu ;  and  Mount  Aspiring, 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  the  New  Zealand  Matterhorn,  nearly 
10,000ft.  in  height,  at  Lake  Wanaka.  Northward  of  this  again  are 
Mount  Cook  (or  Aorangi),  Mount  Sefton,  and  other  magnificent 
peaks. 

For  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery  the  Southern  Alps  of  New 
Zealand  may  worthily  compare  with,  while  in  point  of  variety  they  are 
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I  Eud  actaally  to  gurpase,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  In  New  Zealand 
few  of  the  mountaiDs  have  been  scaled  ;  many  of  the  peakE  and  most 
of  the  glaciers  are  as  yet  unnamed  ;  and  there  is  still,  in  parts  of  the 
Middle  Island,  a  fiue  field  for  exploration  and  discovery — geogra- 
phical, geological,  and  botanical.  The  wonders  of  the  Southern  Aipa 
are  only  beginning  to  be  known ;  but  the  more  they  are  known  the 
more  they  are  appreciated.  The  snow-line  in  New  Zealand  being 
so  nineh  lower  than  in  Switzerland,  the  scenery,  though  the  moun- 
tains are  not  quite  so  high,  is  of  surpassing  grandeur. 

There  are  extensive  glaciers  on  both  sides  of  the  raoge,  those 
on  the  west  being  of  exceptional  beauty,  as,  from  the  greater  abrupt- 
ness of  the  mountain -8 lopes  on  that  side,  they  descend  to  within 
about  700ft.  of  the  sea-level,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  evergreen 
forest.  The  largest  glaciers  on  either  side  of  the  range  are  easily 
accessible. 

The  following  gives  the  sizes  of  some  of  the  glaciers  on  the 
eastern  slope: — 
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The  AUetsch  Glacier  in  Switzerland,  according  to  Ball,  in  the 
••  Alpine  Guide,"  has  an  average  width  of  one  mile.  It  is  in  length 
and  width  inferior  to  the  Tasman  Glacier. 

Numerous  sounds  or  fiords  penetrate  the  south-western  coast. 
They  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep  (the  depth  of  water  at  the  upper 
part  of  Milford  Sound  is  1,270ft..  although  at  the  entrance  only 
130ft.),  surrounded  by  giant  mountains  clothed  with  foliage  to  the 
snow-line,  with  waterfalls,  glaciers,  and  snowfields  at  every  turn. 
Some  of  the  mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water's 
edge  to  5,000ft.  and  6,000ft.  above  the  sea.  Near  Milford,  the 
finest  of  these  sounds,  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfall,  l,904tt. 
high. 

The  general  surface  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 

comprising  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  ia 

mountainous,  but  the  greater  part  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposei 

There  are  some  fine  valleys  and  small  plains  suitable  for  agricultun  . 

■  of  which  the  "Wairau  Valley  or  Plain  is  the  largest.     Deep  sounds, 

I  extending  for  many  miles,  break  the  coast-line  abutting  on  Cook 

I  Strait.     The  City  of  Nelson  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay, 

t  TChich  has  a  depth  inwards  from  Cook  Strait  of  about  forty  statute 
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The  f  roviacial  District  of  Canterbui-y  hes  to  the  south  of  the 
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Marlborough  District,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  To- 
wards the  north  the  land  is  undulating  ;  then  there  is  a  stretch  of 
almost  perfectly  level  country  extending  towards  the  south-west 
160  miles,  after  which,  on  the  south,  the  country  is  undulating  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Otago  District.  On  the  east  a  block  of 
hill-country  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  extends  for  some  miles 
seaward.  This  is  Banks  Peninsula,  containing  several  good  harbours, 
the  principal  being  Port  Cooper,  on  the  north,  on  which  is  situated 
Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district :  the  harbour  of  Akaroa, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony,  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
peninsula. 

The  District  of  Otago  is,  on  the  whole,  mountainous,  but  has 
many  fine  plains  and  valleys  suitable  for  tillage.  The  mountains, 
except  towards  the  west  coast,  are  generally  destitute  of  timber, 
and  suitable  for  grazing  sheep.  There  are  goldfields  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  interior  of  this  district.  The  inland  lakes  are  also 
very  remarkable  features.  Lake  Wakatipu  extends  over  fifty -four 
miles  in  length,  but  its  greatest  width  is  not  more  than  four  miles, 
and  its  area  only  114  square  miles.  It  is  1,070ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  has  a  depth  varying  from  1,170ft.  to  1,296ft.  Te  Anau  Lake  is 
somewhat  larger,  having  an  area  of  132  square  miles.  These  lakes 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  broken,  mountainous,  and  wooded 
country,  extending  to  the  ocean. 

The  chief  harbours  in  Otago  are  Port  Chalmers,  at  the  head  of 
which  Dunedin  is  situated,  and  the  Bluff  Harbour,  at  the  extreme 
south. 

The  District  of  Westland,  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island,  abreast  of  Canterbury,  is  more  or  less  auriferous 
throughout.  The  western  slopes  of  the  central  range  of  mountains 
are  clothed  with  forest-trees  to  the  snow-line ;  but  on  the  eastern 
side  timber  is  scarce,  natural  grasses  covering  the  ground. 

The  rivers  in  the  Middle  Island  are  for  the  most  part  mountain- 
torrents,  fed  by  glaciers  in  the  principal  mountain-ranges.  When 
the  snow  melts  they  rise  in  flood,  forming,  where  not  confined  by 
rocky  walls,  beds  of  considerable  width,  generally  covered  by  enor- 
mous deposits  of  shingle.  The  largest  river  in  the  colony  as  regards 
volume  of  water  is  the  Clutha.  It  is  154  miles  in  length,  but  is 
only  navigable  for  boats  or  small  river- steamers  for  about  thirty 
miles.  The  Rivers  Buller,  Grey,  and  Hokitika,  on  the  West  Coast, 
are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths.  They  form 
the  only  ports  in  the  Westland  District.  In  their  unimproved  state 
they  admitted,  owing  to  the  bars  at  their  mouths,  none  but  vessels  of 
small  draught ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  Grey 
and  Buller  Rivers  as  the  sole  ports  available  for  the  coal-export 
trade,  large  harbour- works  have  been  undertaken,  resulting  in  the 
deepening  of  the  beds  of  these  nvers,  and  giving  a  depth  of  from 
18ft.  to  24ft.  of  water  on  the  bars. 

The  area  of  level  or  undulating  land  in  the  Middle  Island  avail-  ' 
able  for  agriculture  is  estimated  at  about  16,000,000  acres.     About 
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13,000,000  are  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  may  become 
I  80  when  cleared  oF  foresi  and  sowu  with  grags-eeed.  The  area  of 
1  barren  land  and  mountain- tops  is  estimated  at  about  8,000.000  acres. 

Fovea  us  Strait. 
Foveaui  Strait  separates  the  Middle  from  Stewart  Island.     This 
last  island  has  an  area  of  only  425.390  acres.     It  is  uiountainons,    ' 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forest. 

The  Outlying  Islands. 
I  The  outlying  group  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  480  statute  miles- 

'   east-south-east  from    Wellington,  and  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyt- 
telton,  consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  several  unimportant, 
islets.    The  largest  island  contains  about  222,490  acres,  of  which  an 
irregularly-shaped  lake  or  lagoon  absorbs  45,960  acres.     About  one- 
quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  covered  with  forest,  the  rest 
with  tern  or  grass.     The  hills  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  height.     Pitt 
I    Island  is  the  nest  in  siise ;    the  area  is  15,330  acres.     The  greater 
I    portion  of  both  islands  is  used  for  grazing  sheep. 
I  The    Kermailec  group  of  islands,  four  in  number,  are  situated 

between  29°  10'  and  31°  30'  south  latitude,  and  between  177°  45' 
and  179°  west  longitude.     They  are  named  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island, 
Macaulay  Island,  Curtis  Island,  and  L'Esp^rance  or  French  Rock. 
The  principal  island,  Sunday,  is  600  miles  distant  from  Auckland. 
I    The  islands  are  volcanic,  and  in  two  of  them  signs  of  activity  are 
'     still  to  be  seen.     The  rainfall  is  plentiful,  but  not  excessive.  '  The 
climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and  slightly  warmer  than  the  north. 
of  New  Zealand.     The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  islands  and 
I    islets  of  the  group  :  Sunday  Island.  7,200  acres;  Herald  group  of 
islets,  85  acres  ;  Macaulay  Island,  764  acres ;  Curtis    Islands,  123 
aci'es  and   19   acres;   L'Esperance,  12   acres:   total.  8,208  acres. 
I     Sunday  Island  is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,   roughly  triangular 
1    in  shape,  and  at  the  highest  point  1,723ft.  above  the  sea-level.    lb 
is  rugged  and  broken  over  a  very  large  extent  of  its  surface,  ami, 
I     except  in  a  few  places,  covered  with  forest.     The  soil  everywhere 
I     on  the  island   is   very   rich,    being   formed   by    the   decomposition 
of  a  dark-coloured  pumiceous  tuff  and  a  black  andesitic  lava,  with 
which  is  closely  mixed  a  fine  vegetable  mould.    The  great  luxuriance 
and  richness  of  the    vegetation  bear  witness  to   the    excellence  of 
the  soil,  which  is  everywhere— except  where  destroyed  by  eruptions, 
and  on  the  steep  cliffs^the  same  rich  loam.     Want  of  water  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks.     Three  of  the  four  lakes  on  the  island  are  fresh, 
but  so  difficult  of  approach  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  Auckland  Islands  are  about  290  miles  south  of  Bluff  Har- 
bour, their  position  being  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  as  latitude 
50°  31'  29'  S.,  and  longitude  166°  19'  12"  E.      They   have  several 
good  harbours.     Port  Ross,  at  the  north  end  of  the  principal  island, 
I      was   described  by  the  eminent  French    commander,   D'tlrville,  a» 
I     pne  of  the  best  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  known  world.     At  the 
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southern  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  through  passage  extending 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  It  has  been  variously  named 
Adam's  Strait  and  Carnley  Harbour,  and  forms  a  splendid  sheet  of 
water.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  about  27  miles  long  by  about 
15  miles  broad,  and  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  part  being 
about  2,000ft.  above  the  sea.  The  west  coast  is  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous, but  the  east  coast  has  several  inlets.  The  wood  on  the 
island  is,  owing  to  the  strong  prevailing  wind,  scrubby  in  charac- 
ter. The  New  Zealand  Government  maintains  at  this  island  a 
4ep6t  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Constitution. 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  New  Zealand  in  January, 
1840,  and  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales 
until  the  3rd  May,  1841,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  colony.  The 
seat  of  Government  was  at  Auckland,  and  the  Executive  included 
the  Governor,  and  three  gentlemen  holding  office  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Attorney-General,  and  Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  successors  of  these  gentlemen,  appointed  in  August,  1841, 
May,  1842,  and  January,  1844,  respectively,  continued  in  office  until 
the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government  on  the  7th  May,  1856. 
Only  one  of  them — Mr.  Swainson,  the  Attorney-General — sat  as  a 
member  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  opened  on  the  27th  May, 
1854.  During  the  session  of  that  year  there  were  associated  with 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Executive  Council  certain  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.     These  latter  held  no  portfolios. 

The  Government  of  the  colony  was  at  first  vested  in  the 
Governor,  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  Crown;  but  in  1852 
an  Act  granting  representative  institutions  to  the  colony  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Under  it  the  constitution  of 
a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  provided  for,  to 
consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elective  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  opened  on  the 
27th  May,  1854,  but  the  members  of  the  Executive  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  The  first  Ministers  under  a  system  of  Respon- 
sible Government  were  appointed  on  the  18th  April,  1856.  By  the 
Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  to  be 
presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  to  have  an  elective 
Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate,  except  on  certain  specified 
subjects.  The  franchise  amounted  practically  to  household  suffrage. 
In  each  case  the  election  was  for  four  years ;  but  a  dissolution  of  the 
Provincial  Council  by  the  Governor  could  take  place  at  any  time, 
necessitating  a  fresh  election  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  was  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
electors  of  the  province ;  each  member  of  the  Provincial  Council 
by  the  electors  of  a  district.  The  Provincial  Governments,  after- 
wards increased  to  nine,  remained  as  integral  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  colony  until  the  1st  November,  1876,  when  they 
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I  -were  aboligheil  by  an  Act  of  the  Guneral  AsBenibly,  that  body  havhig 
I  been  veaterl  with  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution  Act.  On 
I  the  aarne  day  an  Act  o£  the  General  Assembly  which  subdivided  the 
I  colony  (exclusive  of  the  areas  included  within  inunicipahties)  into 
leouDties,  and  established  a  system  of  local  conn  ty  government,  came 
[  into  force. 

Government. 
The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Queen.     His  salary  is  £5,000 
e.  year,  and  is  provided  by  the  colony. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  hold  their  seats  under  writs 
of  summons  from  the  Governor.  Till  the  year  1891  the  appoint- 
ments were  for  life ;  but  in  September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 
making  appointments  after  that  time  tenable  for  seven  years  only, 
thongh  Coancillors  may  bo  reappointed.  In  either  case  seats  may 
be  vacated  by  resignation  or  extended  absence.  Two  members  of 
the  Council  are  aboriginal  native  chiefs. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  tor 
three  years  from  the  time  of  each  general  election  ;  but  at  any  time 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  the  Governor  may  render  a  general 
election  necessary.  Four  of  the  members  are  representatives  of 
Native  constituencies.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1887  which  provided 
that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  then  General  Assembly,  the  number 
of  members  to  be  thereafter  elect eil  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  seventy-four  in  all,  of  whom  four  were  to  be 
elected,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Maori  Representation  Acts,  as 
representatives  of  Maori  electors  only.  For  the  pui-poses  of  Euro- 
pean representation  the  colony  is  divided  into  sixty-two  electoral 
districts,  four  of  wliich— the  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin — return  each  three  members,  and  all  the  other 
electorates  one  each.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  electoral  district 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Ill  1889  an  amendment  of  the  Representation  Act  was  passed, 
which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  any  elector  from  giving  his 
vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any  eiection.  "  The 
Electoral  Act,  1S93."  has  extended  to  women  of  both  races  the 
right  to  register  as  electors,  and  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  o(  Representatives.  The  qnahfication  for  regis- 
tration is  the  same  tor  both  sexes,  and  remains,  under  the  Act  of 
1893,  substantially  unaltered.  No  person  is  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered on  more  than  one  electoral  roll  within  the  colony,  what- 
ever the  number  or  nature  of  the  qualitications  he  or  she  may 
possess,  or  wherever  they  may  he,  Women  are  not  qualified 
to  be  elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
changes  in  the  electoral  laws,  with  remarks  on  the  results  of 
the  election  o!  November,  1893,  are  the  subject  of  special 
comment  further  on  in  this  work.  Every  man  registered  as  an 
elector,    and    not    coming   within    the    meaning   of    section    8    of 
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**The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  is  qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  any  electoral  district.  For  Euro- 
pean representation  every  adult  person,  if  resident  one  year  in  the 
colony  and  three  months  in  one  electoral  district,  can  be  registered 
as  an  elector.  Freehold  property  of  the  value  of  £25  held  for  six 
months  preceding  the  day  of  registration  also  entitles  a  man  or 
woman  to  register,  if  not  already  registered  under  the  residential 
qualification.  Maoris  possessing  £25  freeholds  under  Crown  title 
can  also  register;  but,  if  registered  on  a  European  roll,  ccuinot  vote 
for  representatives  of  their  own  race.  For  Maori  representation 
every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any  Maori  electoral  district  (of  which 
there  are  four  only  in  the  colony)  can  vote.  Registration  is  not 
required  in  Native  districts.  The  proportion  of  representation  to 
population  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  November,  1893,  was  one  European  member  to 
every  9,604  inhabitants,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  10,498 
Natives. 

The  Seat  of  Government. 

Up  to  the  year  1865  the  seat  of  Government  of  New  Zealand 
was  at  Auckland.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  members  of 
Parliament,  by  motions  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives,  to  have  it  removed  to  some  more  central  plstce; 
but  it  was  not  until  November,  1863,  that  Mr.  Domett  (the  then 
ex-Premier)  was  successful  in  carrying  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  appointing  some 
place  in  Cook  Strait  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  in  the 
colony.  The  resolutions  adopted  were  :  **  (1.)  That  it  has  become 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  Government  in  the  colony  should  be 
transferred  to  some  suitable  locality  in  Cook  Strait.  (2.)  That,  in 
order  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  selection  of  the  particular  site  in  Cook  Strait  should  be  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  (3.)  That,  with  this 
view,  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  above  resolu- 
tions." On  the  25th  November  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  by  the  Commons  of  New  Zea- 
land, requesting  that  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  might  each  be  asked  to  appoint  one 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  site  in  Cook 
Strait.  Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Docker,  M.L.C.,  New  South 
Wales ;  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Murphy,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  Victoria;  and  R.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  Tasmania,  were  appointed 
Commissioners. 

These  gentlemen,  having  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  suit- 
able places,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  decision  **  that  Wellington,  in 
Port  Nicholson,  was  the  site  upon  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait  which 
presented  the  greatest  advantages  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  colony." 

The  seat  of  Government  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 


Ijfecommendations  of  the  Co  in  mission  era,  removed  to  Wellingtot 
(February,  1865. 

Public  Works. 
Nearly  all  the  public  works  of  New  Zealand  are  in  the  hands  of 
e  Government  of  the  colony,  and  in   the  early  days  they  simply 
tept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement.     In  1870,  however,  a  great 
mpetus  was  given  to  the   progreas  of  the  whole    country  by  the 
fjnaugaralion  of  the  "  Public  Works  and  Immigration  Policy,"  which 
provided  for  carrying  out  works  in  advance  of  settlement.    Bailwaya, 
roads,  and  water-races  were  couairucled,  and  immigration  was  con- 
ducted on  a  large  ecale.     As  a  consequence,  the  population  increased 
from  267,000  in  1871  to  501,000  in  1881.  and  686,128  at  the  close  of 
,  tlie  year  X^^Si,  exciusive  of  Maoris. 


SDCCESSrVE  GOVEBNOES. 
(  OF  GovEKSOKfi  OF  New  Zealasd,  and  the  Dates  on 
whii;h  they  assumed  and  iietiueo  from  the  Government. 

t  Captain   William    Hobson,    E.N.,    from   Jan.,  1840,   to   10  Sept.. 
1842. 

^Britigli  sovereignty  was  proolaimed  by  Captain  Hohson  in  JanuBly, 
1S40,  and  New  Zealacd  became  a  dependeuay  of  tLe  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  until  3id  May,  1841,  at  whioh  date  it  was  proolaimed  a 
separata  colony.  From  Jaotiarv,  1S40,  to  Alay.  1S41,  Captain  Hobson 
was  Liautcnanl-Govaraoc  of  New  Zealand  under  Sir  George  Gipps, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  Hay,  1841,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand ;  the  seat  of  Govemntent  being  at  Auckland,  whore  bo  died  in 
September,  1842.  From  Che  lime  of  Governor  Hobson's  death,  in  Sep- 
tambec.  18*2,  until  tha  arrival  of  Governor  FiWroy,  in  December,  1843, 
Uie  Government  was  carried  ou  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Shortlruid.] 

I'Xieutenant  Shortland,   Administrator,   from   10  Sept.,    1842,   to  26 
Dec,  1843, 
Captain  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  from  26  Dec,  1843.  to  17  Nov., 

1848. 
Captain  Grey  (became  Sir  George  Grev,  K.C.B.,  in  1848),  from  18 
Nov.,  1840,  to  31  Dec.,  1853. 
[Captain  Grey  held  the 
colony  Qutil  the  lat  January,  ISlti,  v 


^1 

V 

■  Nei 

^ft  184 


leutonant'Oovernor  of  the 

Chief  over  the  Islands  of~  New  Zealand,  and  as  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
of New  Ulster  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 
After  the  passing  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  Act.  Sir  George 
Gray  was,  on  the  13th  September,  1892,  appointed  Governor  of  the 
colony,  the  duties  of  which  offioe  be  asaumed  un  the  Tth  Marob,  1863. 
In  August,  iai7,  Mr.  B.  J.  Eyro  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Munster  :  he  was  sworn  in.  ■18th  January,  1848.  On  3rd  January, 
1848,   Major- General   George   Dean   Pitt  was   appointed   Lieutenant- 
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Governor  of  New  Ulster :  he  was  sworn  in,  14th  February,  1848 ;  died, 
8th  January,  1851  ;  and  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Wynyard,  appointed  14th  April,  1861;  sworn  in, 
26th  April,  1851.  The  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ceased  on  the 
assumption  by  Sir  George  Grey  of  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  7th 
March,  1853.] 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Robert  Henry  Wynyard,  C.B.,  Administrator, 
from  3  Jan.,  1854,  to  6  Sept.,  1855. 

Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne,  C.B.,  from  6  Sept.,  1855,  to  2  Oct., 
1861. 

Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  Administrator,  from  3  Oct.,  1861;  Go- 
vernor, from  4  Dec,  1861,  to  5  Feb.,  1868. 

Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  from  5  Feb.,  1868,  to  19 
Mar.,  1873. 

Sir  George  Alfred  Arney,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Maj. 
to  14  June,  1873. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Baronet,  P.C.,  from  14  June,  1873,  to  3  Dec, 
1874. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  P.C,  Administrator,  from  3  Dec,  1874  ; 
Governor,  from  9  Jan.,  1875,  to  21  Feb.,  1879. 

James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Feb.  to  27 
Mar.,  1879. 

Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.,  Administrator, 
27  Mar.,  1879;  Governor,  from  17  April,  1879,  to  8  Sept., 
1880. 

James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  9  Sept.  to 
29  Nov.,  1880. 

Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  from  29  Nov.,  1880,  to 
23  June,  1882. 

Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  24  June, 
1882,  to  20  Jan.,  1883. 

Lieutenant  -  General  Sir  William  Francis  Drummond  Jervois, 
G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  from  20  Jan.,  1883,  to  22  Mar.,  1889. 

Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  23  Mar. 
to  2  May,  1889. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  from  2  May,  1889,  to  24  Feb., 
1892. 

Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  25  Feb. 
to  6  June,  1892. 

The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G.,  from  7  June,  1892. 


SUPREME  COURT  JUDGES. 

SUPBEUB   COUBT  JuDOBS,    TABT    AND    PBESENT,    WITH   DaTES   OF 
API'OINTMENT,    AND    OP   ResIQMATION    OB   DeATH. 

f  fiir  W.  Martin,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  10  Jan.,  1842.     Resigned, 

la  June,  1857. 
I  H.  S.  Chapman,  appointed,  26  Dec,  1843.     Resigned.  30  July,  1850. 

Reappointed,  23  Mar..  186i.     Resigned.  31  Mar.,  1875. 
.8.   Stephen,  appointed,  30  July,    1850,     Appointed   Acting   Chief 

Justice  20  Oct.,  1855.     Died,  13  Jan.,  1868, 
Daniel  Wakefield,  appointed,  Oct.,  1855.     Died,  Oct.,  1857. 
i  H.  B.  Greason,  appointed  temporarily.  8  Dec.  1867.     Permanently, 

1  July.  1862.     Resigned.  31  Mar.,  1875. 
[  :8ir  G.  A.  Amey,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  Mar.,  1858.     Besjgnedf 

31  Mar..  1875. 
I  A,  J,  Johnnton,  appointed,  2  Nov.,  18.58.     Died,  1  June,  1888. 
[  C.  W.  Richmond,  appointed,  20  Oct..  1862. 
I  J.  8.  Moore,  appointed  temporarily,  15  May,  1866.     Relieved,  30 

June,  1868. 
[■•C.  D.  R,    Ward,  appointed  temporarily,   1    Oct.,   1868.     Relievedr 

May,  1870.     Appointed  temporarily.  21  Sept.,  1886.     Relievedi 

12  Feb.,  1889. 
I  'Sir  J.  Prendergast.  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  April.  1875. 
FT.  B.  Gillies,  appointed.  3  Mar..  1875.     Died.  26  July,  1889. 

~.  S,  WilUama,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875. 
I  J.  E.  Denniston.  appointed,  11  Feb,,  1889. 
IE.  T.  Cooolly,  appointed,  19  Aug.,  1889. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  1843-56, 

I-Mbubebs  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  pkevioub   to   the   Establibhment   op   Responsible 

GOVKKNMENT    (NOT    INCIjUDINO    THE    OFFICERS   COMMANDIKG    THE 

Forces). 
'  Willoughby  Shortland.  Colonial  Secretary,  from  3  May,  1841,  to 
31  Decl.  1843;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 
^Francis  Fisher.  Attorney- Gen  era  I.  from  3  May  to  10  Aug.,  1841; 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
-Osorge  Cooper,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  3  May,  1841,  to  9  May, 

1&42  :  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 
K^illiain  Swainson,  Attorney- General,  from  10  Aug..  1841,  to  7  Mav, 
1856. 
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Alexander  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  9  May,  1842,  to  7  May,- 

1856. 
Andrew  Sinclair,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  6  Jan.,  1844,  to  7  May^ 

1856. 

[The  three  gentlemen  last  mentioned  were  nominated  by  Her 
Majesty  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Execntive  Council.  Two  of  them, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  were  not  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  opened  for  the  first  time  27th  May,  1854,  but 
all  three  remained  in  office  until  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
Government.] 

James  Edward  FitzGerald,  M.H.K.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Henrv  Sewell,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June  to  2  Aug., 

1854. 
Frederick  Aloysius  Weld,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Francis  Dillon  Bell,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  30  June  to  11 

July,  1854. 
Thomas  Houghton  Hartley,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  July 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Thomas  Spencer  Forsaith,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield,    M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from 

31  Aug.  to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
William  Thomas  Locke  Travers,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  81  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
James  Macandrew,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug.  to  2 

Sept.,  1854. 


PARLIAMENTS. 
NuMBEii  OF   Parliaments   since   the   Constitution   Act  passed 

FOR      conferring      REPRESENTATIVE     INSTITUTIONS      UPON      THE 

Colony  of  New   Zealand,  with  the   Dates   of  Opening  of 
Sessions  and  Dates  of  Closing  or  Dissolution. 


No.  of  Parliament. 


First  Parliament 


Second  Parliament 


Date  of  Opening  of 
Sessions. 


Date  of  Closing  or 
Dissolution. 


27  May,  1854 
31  August,  1854 
8  August,  1855 


9  August,  1854. 
16  September,  1854. 
15  September,  1855. 


15  April,  1856         . .     16  August,  1856. 
(There  was  no  session  held  in  the  vear  1857.) 
10  April,  1858         . .     21  August, ^858. 


(There  was  no  session 
30  July,  1860 


held  inithe  year  1859.) 
5  November,  1860. 


^^^^B 

^y 

^^K                                                                   FABI.IAMENTS.                                                            2t  ^H 

^^B                                     PuBLiAUSViR— continued.                                    ^M 

^H                    No.  of  PulUmBtit. 

"'"li.Ssr^'" 

°%SiZT^^    ■ 

^H     Third  Pari iam ant                           ..\ 

SJune,  1S61 
7  July,  1863 
19  Oetobar,  1863    . . 

36  July,  1865 

7  September,  1861. 
15  September,  1862. 
14  Deoembar,  1863. 
13  Decern  ber.  1864. 
30  October,  1865. 

^H     fourth  Fuliameat                     ,.\ 

■ 

30  June.  1866 
9Julf,  186T 
9  July,  1868 
1  Juno,  1869 

11  June,  1870 

8  October,  1866. 
10  October,  1867. 
20  October.  1866. 

3  Septembur.  1869. 
13  September,  1870. 

^H     Fifth  Pacliameot 

14  August,  1871      .. 
16  July.  1872 

15  July.  1873 
ajulv,  1874 

30  July,  1875 

16  November.  1871. 
25  October.  1872. 
3  October.  1873. 
31  August,  1874. 
31  October,  1S75. 

ISJuQB.  IS76 
19  July,  1877 
26  July,  1878 
11  July.  1979 

31  October.  1876. 
10  December.  1877. 

IS  August.  1B79. 

^M     Seyentb  Parliament 

24  September,  1879 
28  May,  1880 
9  June,  1881 

19  December,  1879. 
1  Soplember,  1880. 
34  September,  1881. 

^H      Eighth  Parliament 

IBMny.  1882 
14  June,  1883 
6  June,  1884 

IS  September.  1883, 
8  September.  1883. 
24  June.  1884. 

^H      fjiDth  Parliament 

7  August,  1884     . . 
1!  June,  1885 
13  May,  1886 
26  April.  1887 

10  November,  1884. 

18  August,  1886. 
16  July,  1887. 

^H      Teuth  Parliament 

10  May,  1888          ..     31  August,  1888. 
20  June,  1889         .,     19  September,  1889. 
19  June,  1890         . .      3  October,  1890. 

^H                                                                   [las  January,  1B91   . .  '  SlJanuarv,  1891.         ^ 
^H      wi=.  «n.  P„Mi.,^-„t                             llJune,  1891         ..i    5  September.  1891.     H 
H      ElevontU  Parliament      ..             ■■  ll  aa  June,  1892         ..!  12  October,  1992.          ■ 
^K                                                                 1 1 32  June,  1893          ..  i    6  November,  1693.     H 

^^1  nw-iht,  D  .T-..^..^.^                        i  1  iil  ■'°°e>  ^^^-            1  ^  October,  189i.        ^| 

H 

^^ 
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SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES 

Since  the  Establishment  of  Responsible  Government  in  New 

Zealand  in  1856. 


Name  of  Ministry. 

.\88umed  Office. 

Retired. 

1.  Bell-Sewell  .. 

.      7  May,  1856 

20  May,  1856. 

2.  Fox 

.     20  May,  1856 

2  June,  1856. 

3.  Stafford 

2  June,  1856 

12  July,  1861. 

4.  Fox 

.     12  July,  1861 

6  August,  1862. 

5.  Domett 

6  August,  1862      . . 

30  October,  1863. 

6.  Whitaker-Fox 

.  i  30  October,  1863    . . 

24  November.  1864. 

7.  Weld 

.  1  24  November,  1864 

16  October,  1865. 

8.  Stafford 

.     16  October,  1865    . . 

28  June,  1869. 

9.  Fox 

.     28  June,  1869 

10  September,  1872. 

10.  Stafford 

.     10  September,  1872 

11  October,  1872. 

11.  Waterhouse . . 

.     11  October,  1872    . . 

3  March,  1873. 

12.  Fox 

.  i    3  March,  1873 

8  April,  1873. 

13.  Vogel 

.  ;    8  April,  1873 

6  July,  1875. 

14.  Pollen 

.  1    6  July,  1875 

15  February,  1876. 

16.  Vogel 

.     16  February,  1876..      1  September,  1876. 

16.  Atkinson 

1  September,  1876 

13  September,  1876. 

17.  Atkinson  (reconstituted) 

.  1  13  September,  1876 

13  October,  1877. 

18.  Grey 

.     15  October,  1877    . .      8  October,  1879. 

19.  Hall 

.      8  October,  1879    . .    21  April,  1882. 

20.  Whitaker      .. 

.     21  April,  1882         . .     25  September,  1883. 

21.  Atkinson 

.     25  September,  1883    1  16  August,  1894. 

22.  Stout- Vogel . . 

.     16  August,  1884      . .  ,  28  August,  1884. 

23.  Atkinson 

.     28  August,  1884      . .      3  September,  1884. 

24.  Stout- Vogel . . 

.  i    3  September,  1884    !    8  October,  1887. 

25.  Atkinson 

8  October,  1887    ..  |  24  January,  1891. 

26.  Ballance 

.  1  24  January,  1891    ..  '    1  May,  1893.' 

27.  Seddon 

.       1  May,  1893. 

•  Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Pren 

lier,  the  Hon.  J.  Ballance,  on  27tl)  April.  1893. 

PREMIERS  OF  SI 

JCCESSIVE  MINISTKIES. 

Name  of  Premier. 

Name  of  Premier. 

1 

Honry  Sewell. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.C.M.G. 

William  Fox. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson  (Ministry  recon- 

William Fox. 

stituted). 

Alfred  Domett. 

Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 

Frederick  Whitaker. 

Hon.  John  Hall. 

Frederick  Aloysius  Weld. 

Frederick  Whitaker,  M.L.C. 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

William  Fox. 

Robert  Stout. 

Hon.  Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

George  Marsden  Waterhouse. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  William  Fox. 

Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson,  K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  C.M.G. 

John  Ballance. 

Daniel  Pollen,  M.L.C. 

Richard  John  Seddon. 

1 

SPEAKERS   OF  THE    LEGISLATIVE 

SPEAKERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

)  With  Dates  op  their  Appointment  and  Dates  of  Retirement 

OB  Death. 


.    Bon.  Wllliun  Snainaon 
^    1.  Frederick  Whittker      . . 
Eon.  ThomaH  Houghton  Bartlnv 

'   "    1.  Sic  John  Lurkins  Choaae Richard- 


16Mny,  185*  .. 
8  Augu«C,  18SS  . . 
12  May,  1856      .. 


8  AugLint,  ISSG. 

13  Mav,  185G. 
1  JiilV,  1868. 

14  June,  1S79. 


n.  Sir  William  Filzherbect,  K.C.JI.G.  14  Jone,  1879     . . 

Han.     Sir     Uarrj     Albert    AtkinBon,  23  Jananry,  1891 

KX'.U.G. 
Hon.  Henry  John  Miller        . .  . .      8  Jaly,  1892. 


(SPEAKERS    OF    THE     HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
With  Dates  of  theik  Election  and  Dates  of  Retirement. 


Name  of  BpeaksT. 

DaCH  of  Election. 

Data  of  BellremeDt. 

Bir  Charles  CliHord,  Bart 

26  May.  1854 

Ifi  April,  1856     .. 

S  June,  1861. 

Sit  Dftvid  Monro,  Kt.  Baoh. 

3  June.  1861 

30  June,  1866     .. 

lij  Sept..  1870. 

Sir  FrancU  Dillon  Bell,  K.G.M.G.,  C  B. 

14  August.  1871.. 

21  October,  1875. 

Sit  William  FJtiherhert,  K.C.M-C.      . . 

15  June.  1876     .. 

13  Juuu.  1879. 

Sit  GB»rt'p  MmricB  O'Korke,  Kt.  Bacli. 

11  July.  1879 
24Seplenilwr,I879 
IH  May,  1882 
7  August.  1884 

6  ClcUiber,  ISS7 

a  Octolier,  1800. 

Hon.  Major  William  Jukes  Steward    .. 

23  January,  1891 

8  November,  1893. 

Hon.  Sir  aeorga  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt. 
B»ch. 

31  June,  1894. 

FOREIGN  CONSULS. 

[  CoNtiL'LK  OK  Foreign  Coukthieh   kesidiko   in,  oh  with  Jukisdic- 

TioN  OVER,  New  Zf.alasu,  June,  189.5. 


'   Consul  ..  Julius  Mergell 

ConKul-Oeneral  Gustave  Beeki 

Consul  . .  ChartsK  John  Johnolon 

Alexaniler  Beck     .. 

. .  Arthur  Maity 

Consul-Gaueial  William  Henry  Eldred 

.  {  Connular  Agent  Kdmund  Ijuick      .. 


Sydney. 

MelbuQtne, 

Wellington. 

Christchurch. 

Auckland. 

Sydney. 

Dunedin. 
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FoBEiGN  Consuls — continued. 


Country 
represented 

Office  held. 

Name. 

Place  of 
Beaidence. 

Denmark 

Consul  (for  North 

Edward  Valdemar  Johansen 

Auckland. 

Island) 

ft                 •  • 

Consul  (for  South 
Island) 

Emil  Christian  Skog 

•  • 

Christchurch 

//                  •  • 

Vice- Consul    . . 

Francis  Henry  Dillon  Bell . . 

Wellington. 

ff                 •  • 

tt             •  • 

Edmund  Quick 

•  • 

Dunedin. 

France 

Consul  (for  New 

Viscount    Alexandre     Louis 

Wellington. 

Zealand) 

Ferdinand     De     JouSroy 

. 

D'Abbans 

, 

w 

Consular  Agent 

Thomas  Kussell     . . 

•  • 

Auckland. 

ft                           •  • 

tt 

Percival  Clay  Neill 

•  • 

Dunedin. 

>*      .                        *  * 

tt 

Hon.  Edmund  William  Parker 

Christchurch 

German  Empire 

Consul-General 

A.  Pelldram  (C.  L.  Sahl  act- 

Sydney. 

ing  till  end  of  1995) 

» 

Consul 

Bendix  Hallenstein 

•  • 

Dunedin. 

M 

H                                              •   • 

Heinrich  von  Haast 

•  • 

Christchurch 

tt 

It                                               •   • 

Friedrich  August  Krull 

•  • 

Wanganui. 

ft 

tt                                               •    • 

Carl  Seegner 

•  • 

Auckland. 

tt 

Vice-Consul     . . 

Augustus  Friedrich  Castendyk 

Wellington. 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Consul  -  General 
(for  Australasia) 

W.E.Dixon 

•  • 

Sydney. 

It 

Consul 

(Vacant)  . . 

Auckland. 

It 

tt                 •  • 

Reynolds  Driver    . . 

Dunedin. 

Italy  .. 

Consul  -  General 

Cavaliere  P.  Corte. . 

. .    Melbourne. 

(in  Australia) 

ft      ■  •             •  • 

Consular  Agent 

(Vacant)  .. 

Christchurch 

,f      .  •             •  • 

It 

George  Fisher 

Wellington. 

w              •   •                              •   • 

It 

Edward  Bowes  Cargill 

. .     Dunedin. 

It            •  •                          •  • 

If 

Geraldo  Guiseppe  Perotti 
R.  Rose  (acting)     . . 

Grcymouth. 

tf          •  •                       •  • 

n 

Auckland. 

Netherlands     . . 

Consul-General 

Dr.  Laon  Adrian  de  Vicq 

Melbourne. 

tt                •  • 

Consul 

Charles  John  Johnston 

. .  ;  Wellington. 

ti                •  • 

Vice-Consul    . . 

Edward  Bowes  Cargill 

. .  :  Dunedin. 

Nicaragua 

Consul  -General 
(for  Australasia) 

J.  H.  Amora 

. .     Sydney. 

Portugal 

Consul 

John  Duncan 

. .  '  Wellington. 

f*                 •  • 

Vice-Consul     . . 

Henry  Rees  George 

Auckland. 

//                 •  • 

It              •  • 

Edmund  Quick 

Dunedin. 

pain . . 

It              •  • 

Don     Francisco    Arenas 
Bonet 

Y. 

Christchurch 

Sweden  and  Nor- 

Consul 

Edward  Pearce 

•  • 

Wellington. 

way 

i 

ft 

Vice-Consul     . . 

Edward  Valdemar  Johansen   j  Auckland. 

ft 

If              •  • 

Frank  Graham 

. .  ;  Christchurch. 

United  States  . . 

Consul-General 

Daniel  W.  Maratta 

Melbourne. 

V                                               •    • 

Consul  (for  New 

John  Darcy  Connolly 

Auckland. 

Zealand) 

ft                       •  • 

Vice-Consul    . . 

Leonard  A.  Bachelder 

..     Auckland. 

»                        •  • 

Consular  Agent 

Albert  Cuff 

Christchurch. 

ft                     '  • 

II 

Robert  Wyles 

Mongonui. 

//                         •  • 

If 

Thomas  Cahill,  M.D. 

Wellington. 

ff                     •  • 

It 

W.G.  Neill 

Dunedin. 

AGENTS-GENEEAL  IN  LONDON 
(With  their  Addrei 

New  Zealand. 
Sir    W.    B.    Perceval,    K.C.M.G.,    Westminster    Chambers,   13, 
PVictoria  Street,  8,W.     Secretary — Walter  Kennaway,  C.M.tJ. 

AUBTKALIA, 

QueenslaTid.—The  Hon.  Sir  Jamea  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  West- 

oinster  Chambers,  1,  Victoria   Street,  S.W.     Secretary— Charles 
I  Dicken,  C.M.G. 
New  Smtk  Wales.— The  Hon.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
WestminBter  Chambers,  9,    Victoria    Street,    S.W,      Secretary — 8. 
ly.  C.M.G. 
Victoria.— The  Hon.  Duncan  GUIiea,  15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
wretary — 
South  Australia. — The  Hon.  Thomas  Playford,  Victoria  Chain- 
Wrs,  15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.     Secretary— T.  F.  Wickstead. 

Western  Australia. — The  Hon.  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser.  K.C.M.G.. 
I,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W.     Secretary — Heginald  Hare. 
Tasmania.— The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  West- 
minster Chambers,  5,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.     Secretary — 
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•owNiNO  Street,  S.W.,  London),  with  Dates  of  Appointubst. 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^The  Right  Hon. 

"'  imberlain,  P.C. 
Under-Secretaries:    Permanent — The    Hon.    Sir   Bobert    Henry 
1,  K.C.B.,  1st  February,  1892;    Parliamentary —The  Earl  of 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries— John  Bramston,  D.C.L.,  C.B., 
30th  June,  1876;  Edward  Wingfleld,  B.C.L.,  C.B..  19th  July,  1878 ; 
Edward  Fairfield.  C.M.G. ,  C.B.,  Ist  February,  1892. 


CROWN   AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

^owMiNO  Stkeet,  S.W.    City  Office  :  1,  Tokenhouse  Blildinqs, 

E.G.,  London. 

Crown  Agents— Sir   Montagu   Frederick   Ommaney,    K. C.M.G., 
i  Ernest  Edward  Blake. 
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HONOURS  HELD  BY  COLONISTS. 

Bell,  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Dillon,  Knt.  Bach.,  1873  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1881  ; 

C.B.,  1886. 
Bucklev,  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Alphonsus,  K.C.M.G.,  1892. 
BuUer.'Sir  Walter  Lawry,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 
FitzGerald,  James  Edward,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1870. 
Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.M.G.,  1890. 
Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George.  K.C.B.,  1848 ;  P.O.,  1894. 
Hall,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  1882. 
Hector,  Sir  James,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G..  1875  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1887. 
Larnach,  Hon.  William  James  Mudie,  C.M.G.,  1879. 
O'Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Mam-ice,  Knt.  Bach.,  1880. 
Perceval,  Sir  Westby  Brook,  K.C.M.G,  1894. 
Prendergast,  Sir  James,  Knt.  Bach.,  1881. 
Richardson,  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  1879. 
Roberts,  John,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1891. 

Stafford,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  William,  K.C.M.G.,  1879;  G.C.M.G.,1887. 
Stout,  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 
Vogel,  Hon.  Sir  Julius,  C.M.G..  1872;  K.C.M.G.,  1875. 
Whitmore,    Hon.    Colonel    Sir    George    Stoddart,    C.M.G.,    1869 ; 

K.C.M.G.,  1882. 

Persons   allowed    to    retain     the    Title    of    **  Honourable  " 

WITHIN  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 

By  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated 
Downing  Street,  15th  June,  1893,  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
was  apprised  that  the  title  of  *'  Honourable,"  appertaining  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  in  colonies  possessing 
Responsible  Government,  whether  confined  to  duration  of  office  or 
continued  for  life,  is  approved  by  Her  Majesty  for  use  and  recogni- 
tion throughout  her  dominions,  either  during  office  or  for  life,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

By  further  despatch  of  10th  March,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announces  that  he  is  prepared  m  future  to  submit  for  the  approval 
of  the  Queen  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  any  colony 
having  Responsible  Government  that  the  President  of  the  Legislative 
('ouncil  or  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  may,  on  quitting 
office  after  three  years'  service  in  their  respective  offices,  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  title  of  **  Honourable."  This  title  has  since 
been  conferred  on  Sir  F.  D.  Bell,  Sir  G.  M.  O'Rorke,  and  Major 
William  Jukes  Steward. 

Besides  the  Members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils^ 
the  following  ex- Ministers  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  list 
given  above  are  allowed,  as  such,  to  retain  the  title  of  ** Honourable": 
Bryce,  John,  1884;  Dick,  Thomas,  1884;  Fergus,  Thomas,  1891 ; 
Gisborne,  William,  1873;  Haultain,  Colonel  T.  M.,  1870;  Hislop, 
Thomas  W.,  1891;  Johnston,  Walter  W.,  1884;  Mitchelson,  Ed- 
>\an,  1891 ;  Oliver,  Richard,  1884  ;  Reynolds,  William  H.,  1876 ; 
Richardson,  George  F.,  1891;  RoUeston,  William,  1884;  Tola, 
Joseph  A.,  1888. 


GOVBENOR  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Gi'ASQOw,  His  Excollency  the  Ri^^ht  Hoiiouraiile  David,  Earl  d 
.C.M.G.,  a  Captain  of  the  Eoyal  Navj-.  served  iu  the  White  E 
luring  the  Russian   war,  and  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1857,  and  re- 
'tirod  in  1878;  hoi-n.  1833;  married,  in  1H73,  Dorothea  Thomasina, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hunter- Blair ;  appointed  Fehmarj"  24,  arid 
assumed  office  June  7,  1692,  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  and  over  Her  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Depend- 
encies,    Salary,  f 5, 000.     Residences:   Government  House,  Welling- 
ton ;  and  Government  House,  Auckland. 

Private  Secretary  and  Atde-de- Camp— Edward  Hay  Mackenzie 
Elliot  (Major,  South  Lancashire  Regiment).  Assistant  Private  Sec- 
»tary — Hon.  Gathorno  Gathorne- Hardy. 

Aide-de-Cauip — -Edward    Francis    Clayton     (Lieutenant,    Scots 
uards).     Extra  Aide-de-Camp — R.  W.  P.  Clarke- Campbell -Preston 
[Captain.  3rd  Battalion  Black  Watch  Royal  Highlanders). 

Admisibtrator  of  the  Government. — A  dormant  commission 
Jftmpowers  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  for  the  time  being  to 
ftduiiuifiter  the  Government  in  case  of  the  death,  incapacity,  re- 
.  or  departure  of  the  Goi 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  JULY,  1895. 

His  Excellency  the  Govebnob  presides. 

ton.  R,  J.  Seddon,  Premier.  Mmister  for  Pubhc  Works,  Minister  of 

Defence,  and  Native  Minister. 
Ion.  Sir  P.  A.  Bucldey.  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney -General   and  Colonial 

Secretary. 
[on.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Minister  of  Education,  Commissioner  of  Stamp 

Duties,  Minister  of  Lalioui,  ami  Minister  of  Justice. 
Ion.  A.  J.  Cadman,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Minister  of  Railways. 
Ion.  J.  McKeuzie.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  Minister  of 

Agriculture,  and  Commissioner  of  Forests. 
Ion.  J.  G.  Ward,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Postmaster-General,  Electric 

Telegraph  Commissioner,  CommiBsioner  of  Customs,  Minister  of 

Marine,  and  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce. 
Ion.  J,  Carroll  (without  portfoUo),  representing  the  Native  race. 
ton.  W.  Montgoniei-y  (without  portfolio). 

Clerk  of  BxeculJTB  Council— Alexander  Jamoe  Willie. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Lkgiblative  Council. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  constituting  the  Legislative 

Council  is  forty-four.     The  number  cannot  be  less  tJian  ten,  but  is 

otherwise  unlimited.     Prior  to  1891  Councillors  summoned  by  the 

Governor  held  their  appointments  for  life,  but  on  the  17tb  of  Sep- 
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tember  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  making  future  appointments 
to  the  Council  tenable  for  seven  years  only,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  the  writ  of  summons  of  the  Councillor's  appointment,  though 
every  such  Councillor  may  be  reappointed.  The  qualifications  are 
that  the  person  to  be  appointed  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  either  natural -born  or 
naturalised  by  or  under  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  by  or 
under  any  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  All  con- 
tractors to  the  public  service  to  an  amount  of  over  £50  and  Civil 
servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible  as  Councillors.  Payment  of 
Councillors  is  at  the  rate  of  £150  a  year,  payable  monthly.  Actual 
travelling-expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  A 
deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting  day  is  made  in  case  of  an  absence, 
except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  exceeding  five 
sitting  days  in  any  one  session.  Under  '*  The  Legislative  Council 
Act,  1891,"  a  seat  is  vacated  by  any  member  of  the  Council — (1),  If 
he  takes  any  oath  or  makes  any  declaration  or  acknowledgment 
of  allegiance,  obedience,  or  adherence  to  any  foreign  Prince  or 
Power  ;  or  (2),  if  he  does,  or  concurs  in,  or  adopts  any  act  whereby 
he  may  become  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  Power,  or 
is  entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  of  a  subject  of  any 
foreign  State  or  Power ;  or  (3),  if  he  is  a  bankrupt,  or  compounds 
with  his  creditors  under  any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force ; 
or  (4),  if  he  is  a  public  defaulter,  or  is  attainted  of  treason,  or  is  con- 
victed of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime ;  or  (5),  if  he  resigns  his  seat 
by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  and  accepted  by  the  Gover- 
nor; or  (6),  if  for  more  than  one  whole  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  fails,  without  permission  of  the  Governor  notified  to  the 
Council,  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Council.  By  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Council,  the  presence  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  exclusive  of  those  who  have  leave  of  absence,  is  necess- 
ary to  constitute  a  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This 
rule,  however,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council. 
The  ordinary  sitting-days  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  2.30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  resuming  again  at  7.30  when 
necessary. 

KoLL  OP  Membebs  op  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Council 

OF  New  Zealand,  June,  1895. 

Speaker — The  Hon.  Henry  John  Miller. 

Chairman  of  Committees — The  Hon.  William  Douglas  Hall  Baillie. 


Name. 


Provincial 
District. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Acland,  the  Hon.  John  Barton  Arundel 
Baillie,  the  Hon.  William  Douglas  Hall 
Barnicoat,  the  Hon.  John  Wallis 
Bolt,  the  Hon.  William  Mouat  . . 
Bonar,  the  Hon.  James  Alexander 
Bowen,  the  Hon.  Charles  Christopher 


8  July,  1865. 
8  March,  1861. 

14  May,  1883. 

15  October,  1892. 
27  June,  1868. 

Canterbury  . .    23  January,  1891. 


Canterbury  . . 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
Otago 
Wesfcland     . , 


!    COUNCIL, 

1   Boll  of  Members  of  the  Legislative  Covscit^— continued. 


sv,  the  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Alph< 

K.C.MG. 
Feldwick.  the  Hon.  Henry 
Grace,  the  Hon.  Morgan  StanisUuH,  C.M.Q. 
HolmeB,  tbe  Hon.  Malhew 
JcakinsoD,  the  Hon.  John  Edward 
JenningH,  the  Uon.  William  Thomas 
Johnston,  the  Hon.  Gharlss  John 
Kelly,  the  Hon.  Thoioaa 
Kenny,  ttio  Hon.  Courtney  William  Aylmar 

Thorn  an 
KoiT,  the  Hon.  James  . . 
MoCuUough,  the  Hon.  William. . 
MacGregor,  the  Hon.  John 
31oLeiui,  the  Hon.  George 
Mantell,  the  Hon.  Walter  Baldock  Durant 
Miller,  the  Hon.  Honiy  John  (Speaker)  . . 
Montgomery,  the  Hon.  William.. 
Moiria,  the  Hon.  George  Bentham 
Olirer,  the  Hon.  Richard 
Ormond,  the  Hon.  John  Davies 
Peacock,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas 
Phutszyn,  the  Hon.  Itobort        ..' 
Pollen,  the  Hon.  Daniol 
Revnulds.  the  Hon.  William  Hunter 
Richardson,  the  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.Q.    . . 
Bigg,  the  Hon.  John 
Soocland.  the  Hon.  Henrv 
Shephard,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Shcimski.  the  Hon.  Sitmuel  Edward 
Stevens,  the  Hon.  Edward  Cephas  John. . 
Stewart,  the  Hon.  William  Downie 
Swanson,  the  Hon.  William 
Taioroa.  the  Hon,  Hori  Kerei     .. 
Wahawaha.  the  Hon.  Major  Bopata,  N.Z.C. 
Walker,  the  Hon.  Lancelot 
Walker,  (he  Hon.  William  Campbell 
Whitmore.  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Stoddart, 
_K.C.M.G. 

:.  the  Hon.  John  Blair 
1,  the  Hon.  Henry 

Clerk  ot  ParliomentR,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  Examiner  ol 
banding  Orders  upon  Private  BilU — Leonard  Stowo. 
Clerk-ABsistant — Arthur  Thomas  Bothomley. 
Second  Clerk-ABHistant — George  Moore. 
Interpreter — Henry  5.  Hadheld. 

House  of  Bepbebestativeb. 
!  number  of  members  constituting  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  seventy-four — seventy  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.     This 
IRUmber  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  18(37,  which  came  for  the  first  time 
Into  practical  operation   at  the  general  election  of   1890.      Pre- 


Provtnoial 

Oats  of  Apjiointiuieiit. 

Wellington.. 

25  July,  1878. 

Otago 

15  October.  1893. 

Wcllingloa  . . 

13  May,  1870. 

Otago 

19  June,  1866. 

Canterbury  . . 

6  June,  1898, 

Auckland     . . 

15  Ootober.  1893. 

Wellington  . . 

33  January.  1891, 

Taranoki      . . 

15  October,  I8'J2, 

Marlborough 

16  May,  1885, 

WesUand     .. 

15  October,  1892. 

Auckland     .. 

15  October.  1892. 

Otago 

15  October.  1892. 

Otago 

19  December,  1881. 

19  June,  mm. 

Otago 

8  July.  1865. 

Cantarbury  . . 

15  October,  1892, 

Auckland     .. 

15  May,  1886. 

Otago 

10  November,  1881. 

Hawke'a  Bay 

23  January.  1691. 

Canterbury  . . 

3  Jane,  1878. 

WellingSon.. 

IG  May,  1SS6. 

Aucklaud     .. 

1-2  May.  1873. 

Otago 

6  May.  1878. 

Wellington  . . 

15  October,  1893, 

Wellington.. 

6  June,  1893. 

Tataiiftki      . . 

MFeLiruarv.1868. 

Nelpon 

15  Mav,  188,5. 

Otago 

15  May,  1885. 

Canterbury.. 

7  March,  1382. 

Otago 

23  Januarv,  1891, 

Auckland    . . 

15  May,  188S, 

Otago 

15  May,  1885. 

Auckland     . . 

10  May.  1887. 

Canturhury . . 

15  May,  1885. 

15  Oetober,  1892. 

Hawke'B  Bay 

31  August.  1863. 

Auckland    .. 

33  January.  1831. 

Auckland    .. 

7  March,  IS82. 
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viously  (from  1881)  the  House  consisted  of  nineby-five  members — 


each  three  members,  and  all  other  electoral  districts  one  each.  The 
elections  are  triennial,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution  bv  the 
Governor.  Every  registered  elector,  being  of  the  male  sex,  and  free 
from  any  of  the  disqualifications  mentioned  in  section  8  of  **The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  is  eligible  for  membership.  All  contractors  to 
the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  finan- 
cial year,  as  well  as  the  Civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of 
being  elected  as  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  members.  The  payment 
made  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  £20  per  month, 
amounting  to  £240  per  annum.  £2  for  every  sitting-day  exceeding 
five  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  session  not  due  to 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  Travelling-expenses  to  and 
from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  This  scale  of  pa)m3ent  came 
into  force  on  the  Ist  Jaimary,  1893,  under  the  provisions  of  "The 
Payment  of  Members  Act,  1892."  Twenty  members,  exclusive 
of  the  Speaker,  constitute  a  quorum.  Unless  otherwise  ordered, 
the  sitting-days  of  the  House  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  2.30  to  0.30,  resuming  at  7.30  p.m.  Order  of 
admission  to  the  Speaker's  Gallery  is  by  ticket  obtained  from 
the  Speaker.     The  Strangers'  Gallery  is  open  free  to  the  public. 


Roll  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

June,  1895. 

Speaker — The  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice  0*Rorke,  Kt. 
Ciiairman  of  Committees — Arthur  Plobert  Guinness. 


Name. 


Electoral  District. 


For  European  Electorates. 
Allen,  James 

Bell,  Francis  Henry  Dillon 
Buciianan,  Walter  Clarke 
Buddo,  David 
Buick,  Thomas  Lindsay  . . 
Button,  Charles  Edward  . . 
Cadman,  Hon.  Alfred  Jerome 
Carncross,  Walter  Charles  Frederick 
Carnell,  Samuel.. 
Carroll,  Hun.  James 
Collins,  William  Whitehouso 
Crowther,  William 
Duncan,  Thomas 
Duthie,  John 
Earnshaw,  William 
Flatman,  Frederick  Robert 


Bruce 

City  of  Wellington . . 

Wairarapa 

Kaiapoi    . .  . .  , 

Wairau     . . 

City  of  Auckland   . .  ' 

Waikato  . . 

Taicri  . .  ' 

Napier      . .  . .  ] 

Waiapu    . .  . .  | 

City  of  Christchurch  : 

City  of  Auckland   . .  ' 

Oamaru    . .  ... 

City  of  Wellington. . 

City  of  Dunodm     . .  ' 

Pareora    . .  . .  ' 


Date  of  Notiflcation  of 
Return  of  Writ 


13  December,  1893. 


I^^Biifl^l 
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H        Boll  of  Membees  op  the  House  op  Sepbesentatives— 

^                                                conttniud. 

V                        S,^                          1     Bl«Wr^  Dl«ri«,       '^^^^"^Sr'" 

PrMor,  WmUm                               . .  1  Wakftcipu                .,     13  December.  1893. 

Qriiham.  John    . .                            ..     City  of  Nelaon        , .  1 

Green,  James                                    . .     Waikouoiti             . .  1 

Grev.  Right  Hon,  Sir  Georgo,  P.C..    City  of  Auokland   . . 

K,C,B.                                                                                      1 

GuinnoBS,  Arthur  Robert..             ..     Groy         ..             ..  |                  ,                        i 

UAll.CliarteB       .. 

IWaipawa.. 

Hall-JODOB,  Williitm 

T.marii     .. 

Harris,  Benjamin 

Ftunkhn.. 

■  Hogg,  Alexander  WiUoa 

HSousIoa,  Robert  Morrow 

Bav  01  Islands       .. 

Pawa       .. 

City  nf  Dunadin     ., 

^  Joyoa,  Johu 

Lyttelion.. 

KhQv.  Jamea  Whyte 

1  InveruarKill 

Kelly,  William 

Bav  of  Pluntv 

Laog.  Frederic  William  . . 

■Waipa      ..   ■          .. 

Lamaoh,     Hon.     William     James    Tua^ka  . . 

MudiB,  C.M.G, 
Liwry,  Frank    ..             ..             ..     Pnrni^ll 

17  July,  1894. 

13  December.  1833. 

TUm^n    ..                                     .                           ■ 

McGuire,  Felix  . . 

Egmout    ....                                                ■ 

McEenxie,  Hun.  John 

Waihemu                . .  1                                            M 

McKenxU.  Boderiok 

Buller       ..                                                               ■ 

Mackenxie,  Thomas 

Clutha      ..             ..  1                                           H 

Mackintoih.  James 

Wallace    . .               . .  i                                                 H 

McLachlan,  Jolm 

A.Nburlon               ..                                             ■ 

^  SIcNab,  Robert 

IMatanra..             ..1                                            ■ 

KUnilin,  WilUam  Stephen 

^Kamey.  William  Fergtixon 

1  Waitcmata 

17  April,  189*. 

■aieredith.  Iticbard 

|A«blev      .. 

13  Deoembar,  1S33. 

■.'UillM,  John  Andrew 

CiialraerR.. 

MiIIb, ChMleH  Houghton.. 

1  Wftimea-Sounda    ., 

Mitohelson,  Hon.  Edwin.. 

■  Eden 

Ellflsmere 

'  Wellington  Suburbs 

0'K»Fftll.  Patriot  Joseph.. 

InawnaLiia 

O'Borke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice,  ;  Manukau . . 

' 

Knt.  BMb.                                        1 

Pinkerton.  David                             . .    Cili-  of  Dunedin     . . 

Pinmi.  Frederick              ..             ..     Palmaraton 

RuMsell.  George  Warren  . .             . .  1  Rtccarbon 

BuiiieU.  William  RusieU                . .  1  Hawke's  Bay 

Saunders,  Alfred                              . .  1  S^lwyn     . . 

K  SeddoD.  Hon.  Ki.^hatd  John           . .  !  Weatland 

■lltanith,  Edward  Mctealf  .. 

New  Plymouth      . . 
Cityof  ChriBteburoh 

Hbmlb,  George  John 

^nBteveiiB.  John     .. 

Rangitikei                 -.1                     ,                            ■ 

.     Waitaki    ....                                              ■ 

Stoat,  Hon.  Sir  Itoberl,  K.U.M.G 

.    City  of  Wellington                       ,                        ■ 

Tanner,  William  Wilcox.. 

Avon         ....                                             ■ 

Thompson,  Robert                           . .  |  Slaisden  . .             . .  |                  ,                        ■ 

L-  ^^^^^^M 
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Roll  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

C07itiniied. 


Name. 


Ward,  Hon.  Joseph  George 
Willis,  Archibald  Dudingston 
Wilson,  James  Glenny     . . 

For  Maori  Electorates. 
Hcke,  Hone 
Parata,  Tame     . . 
Pere,  \Vi 
Te  Ao,  Kopata    . . 


Electoral  District. 


Date  of  Notification  of 
Betarii  of  Writ. 


.  '  Awarua  . 
.  ;  Wanganui 
.  I  Otaki 


Northern  Maori 
Southern  Maori 
Eastern  Maori 
Westeim  Maori 


18  December,  1893. 


01 


i 

.  I  11  January,  1894. 
.  !  80  December,  1893. 
.  I  11  January,  1894. 
2  January,  1894. 


Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives — G.  Friend. 

Glerk-Asdistant — H.  Otterson. 

Second  Clerk- Assistant — A.  J.  Rutherfurd. 

Reader  and  Clerk  of  Bills  and  Papers— Thomas  Bracken. 

Chief  Hafisard  Reporter — C.  C.  N.  Barron. 

Interpreters — L.  M.  Grace, . 

Sergeant-at-Arms — W.  Fraser. 
Clerk  of  Writs— H.  Pollen. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  Writs— R.  H.  Govett. 
Acting  Librarian — H.  L.  James,  B.A. 


REPHESENTATION.— (JUNE,  1895.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  the  colony  is 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  Kepresentation  Act  Amendmeni 
Acts,  1887  and  1889  into  sixty-tv/o  districts  for  purposes  of  Euro- 
pean representation,  fifty-eight  rural  districts  having  one  member 
each,  and  four  citv  electorates  three  members  each.  The  names 
and  boundaries  of  these  districts  were  duly  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Zealand  Gazette  of  the  26th  January,  1892.  The  Act  of  1889 
directed  that  in  computing  for  electoral  purposes  the  population  of 
the  colony  28  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  country  population 
— i.e.,  all  outside  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  over.  The  total 
population  of  the  colony  (other  than  Maoris),  with  the  addition 
aforesaid,  having  been  ascertained,  was  then  divided  by  the  number 
of  members  (70),  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  formed  the  quota. 
The  four  city  electoral  districts  (which  have  three  members  each) 
were  so  defined  in  extent  that  the  population  should  be  three  times 
the  quota.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  the 
country  into  a  given  nuuiber  of  districts  all  having  exactly  the  pre- 
cise quota  of  population,  the  law  permits  the  Commissioners  to 
make  an  allowance  of  750  persons  by  way  of  addition  to  or  dedue- 
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3  from  the  population  of  rural  districte,  and  of  100  in  case  of  city 
lectoratea  ;  and  due  consideration   is  given    to    community    of  in- 
srest,  facilities  of  comniunicatiou,  and    topographical  features,  as 
r  as  possible,  ia  forming  tlie-illstricts. 
A  table  showing  the  uutues  of  the  electoral  districts  as  at  the 
\iie  last  general  election,  with  the  number  of  members  returnable, 
Ifehe  actual  town  and  rural  population  as  at  the  census  ot  April, 
■1891,  and    tlie  nominal  population  tor  each  district,  was  given  on 
ige  30  ot  the  Official  Year-book  for  1893. 
The  North  Island  with  its  adjacent  islands  includes  27  electoral 
^stricts,  having  31  members;  the  Middle  and  Stewart  Islands  having 
'5  districts  and  39  members. 

These  districts  are,  as  above  stated,  for  purposes  of  European 
representation.  But  the  colony  is  again  divided  into  four  districts 
(or  purposes  of  Maori  representation,  under  Part  V.  of  "The  Elec- 
toral -Act,  1893,"  each  district  having  one  Native  member  elected 
by  the  Maoris :  so  ttiat  the  House  ot  Representatives  consists  of  74 
k  members  altogether — 70  Europeans  and  i  Maoris. 


■JGb!IES41.  Elegtiomb  f 
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THE  ELECTORAL  ACT,  1893. 

By  this  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  19th  September, 
1893,  the  great  step  was  taken  of  admitting  women  to  the  franchise, 
and  other  changes  were  made  in  the  electoral  law,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  here  referred  to. 

By  section  3,  the  word  **  person,"  wherever  it  occurs  throughout 
the  Act,  includes  **  woman,"  and  the  words  and  expressions  in  the 
Act  importing  the  masculine  gender  include  women,  except  when 
otherwise  expressly  stated.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  6  the 
qualifications  of  electors  are  the  same  for  each  sex. 

European  Representation. 

These  qualifications  are  possessed  by — 

1.  Every  adult  (not  a  Maori)  who  has  a  freehold  of  the  value  of 
£25  in  his  (or  her)  ovni  right,  to  which  he  has  been  entitled  for  six 
months  before  the  registration  of  his  vote,  and  who  is  not  registered 
in  respect  of  a  freehold  or  residential  qualification  in  the  same  or 
another  district. 

2.  Every  adult  (not  a  Maori)  who  has  resided  for  one  year  in  the 
colony,  and  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  claims  to  vote 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  registration  of  his  (or  her) 
vote,  and  is  not  registered  in  respect  of  a  freehold  or  residential 
qualification  for  the  same  or  any  other  district. 

An  important  clause  is  added,  bringing  into  force  what  is 
known  as  the  **  one-person-one-roU"  principle.     It  runs  : — 

'*  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  on  more  than  one 
electoral  roll  within  the  colony,  whatever  the  number  or  nature  of 
the  qualifications  he  may  possess,  or  wherever  they  may  be."  There 
is  a  penalty  under  section  13  for  breach  of  this.  [What  is  termed 
the  **  one -man -one -vote  "  principle,  which  prohibits  an  elector 
from  voting  in  more  than  one  electorate  has  been  in  force  since 
1889.] 

Maori  voting  has  been  restricted,  in  accordance  with  the  "one- 
person-one-roll  "  principle,  by  the  provisions  of  section  7  :  Every 
Maori  possessed  of  a  £25  freehold,  and  every  half-caste  having  either 
the  freehold  or  the  residential  qualification,  may  demand  to  be  regis- 
tered on  the  roll  of  electors  for  European  representation  ;  but  cannot 
while  so  registeied  vote  at  elections  of  Maori  members,  or  become 
a  candidate  for  a  Maori  district. 

By  section  9  any  registered  elector  is  qualified  to  stand  for  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  But  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
women  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  nominated  as  candidates,  or  of 
being  elected  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  of  being 
appointed  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Seamen  and  commercial  travellers  (section  61)  and  shearers 
(**  Electoral  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1893,"  section  3),  whose  names 
are  entered  on  the  roll  for  any  electoral  district,  may  take  out  elec- 
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rights  enabling  ibem  to  vote  in  any  part  of  the  colony  at  the 
election  for  that  district.  They  may  record  their  votes — seamen 
with  any  Collector  of  Customs,  the  others  with  any  Postmaster — at 
any  time  between  the  dale  of  issue  of  the  writ  and  the  hour  for 
closing  the  polling-booth. 
"  "Under  section  126,  the  name  of  every  qualified  elector  who  fails 
0  record  his  vote  is  to  be  removed  from  the  roll  after  the  election. 
SThe  Returning  Officer  must  mark  a  fair  copy  of  the  roll  so  as  to  indi- 
hate  every  voter  who  has  voted  at  an  election,  and  must  write,  where 
Veceasary,  the  words  "  candidate  "or  "prohibited  from  voting."  He 
'a  then  to  transmit  the  roll,  so  marked,  to  the  Begistrar  of  Electors, 
who  must  erase  the  names  of  all  electors  not  shown  to  have  voted. 
put  electors  whose  names  have  been  so  removed  can  at  once 
Vpply  to  be  replaced  on  the  roll. 

Maori  Bepresentation. 
"  Maori"  is  by  section  148 of  the  Act  defined  to  mean  au  aboriginal 
inhabitant  of  New  Zealand,  aud  to  include  half-castes  and  their 
descendants  by  Natives. 

The  four  Native  members  are  chosen  by  votes  of  the  Maoris 
^habiting  the  four  Maori  electoral  districts  into  which  the  colony  is 
mvided,  and  every  Maori  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards 
led  not  specially  disquaUfied  is  entitled,  without  registration,  to 
Kte  OS  an  elector  for  the  district  he  resides  iu,  provided  he  (or  she) 
B  not  registered  on  any  European  roll. 
Every  Maori  male  elector  is  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  for  any  Maori  electoral  district. 


THE  GENEBAL  ELECTION  OF  SSth  NOVEMBER.  1893. 

For  European  liepresentatii'es. 

For  this  election  1,440  polhng-places  were  appointed.  This  num- 
ber is  416  in  excess  of  the  number  made  use  of  at  the  previous  elec- 
tion in  the  year  1890. 

A  table  was  given  on  page  254  of  the  Year-book  of  1894,  showing 
the  electoral  districts,  the  number  of  electors  ou  each  roll,  the 
numbers  of  voters  who  recorded  votes,  and  the  number  to  lie  struck 
off  the  roll.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  electors  on  the 
rolls  was  302,997.  Of  these,  193,536  were  stated  to  be  men,  and 
109,461  women.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  names  of 
males  on  the  rolls  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  fact, 
for  the  total  adult  male  population  of  the  colony  at  the  census  of 
1891  was  only  167.762,  aud  an  estimate  for  the  date  of  the  election 
-bIiows  this  number  to  have  increased  only  to  180.247. 

The  total  number  (302,997)  must  ttiersfore  be  regarded  as  too 
high,  owing  to  repetition   of  names  of  persona  who  had  moved 
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from  one  district  to  another,  and  other  causes.  It  was,  however,, 
shown  in  the  table  that  there  were  72,376  electors  in  the  contested 
districts  who  did  not  vote,  and  whose  names  will  since  have  been 
struck  off  the  rolls,  thereby  purging  them.  The  voters  who  re- 
corded their  votes  numbered  220,082.  In  the  case  of  the  four 
city  constituencies  each  elector  had  the  right  of  voting  for  three 
members. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  population  of  each  electoral  dis- 
trict as  shown  by  the  census,  and  the  number  of  male  and  female 
voters  at  the  election  : — 


Number 

Population, 

Number  of  Voters  who  recorded 

Electoral  DistrictB. 

of 

Census, 

Votes. 

Members. 

1691. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

North  Island — 

Bay  of  Islands  . . 

8,681 

2,202 

828 

8,080 

Marsden 

8,231 

1,937 

963 

2,900 

Waitemata 

8,209 

2,005 

1,126 

3,131 

Eden   .. 

9,061 

1,960 

1,571 

3,521 

City  of  Auckland 

31,444 

6,045 

5,283 

11,328 

Parnell 

9,299 

1,571 

1,695 

3,266 

Manukau 

8,992 

1,426 

1,377 

2,808 

Franklin 

8,720 

1,798 

1,481 

8,279 

Waipa.. 
Waikato 

8,240 

1,820 

1,073 

2,89a 

7,880 

1,401 

840 

2,241 

Thames 

9,247 

1,718 

1,271 

2,989 

Bay  of  Plenty    . . 

8,283 

1,832 

1,003 

2,885> 

Waiapu 

8,750 

2,593 

1,312 

3,905 

Hawke's  Bay     . . 

8,790 

2,660 

938 

3,598 

Napier 

10,147 

2,048 

1,660 

3,708 

Waipawa 

8,805 

2,690 

1,299 

3,989 

New  Plymouth . . 

9,103 

1,947 

1,289 

3,236 

Egmont 

8.080 

1,867 

803 

2,670 

Patea  . . 

7,728 

1,670 

961 

2,631 

Masterton 

.      9,026 

2,552 

1,212 

3.764 

Wairarapa 

7,877 

2,2.S6 

1,313 

3,549 

Wanganui 

9,179 

2,050 

l,4o4 

3,504 

Rangitikei 

8,769 

2,669 

1,355 

4.024 

Palmerston 

9,453 

2,244 

1,443 

3,687 

Otaki   .. 

8,757 

1,698 

767 

2,465- 

City  of  Wellington 

31,690 

7,238 

6,146 

13.384 

Wellington  Suburbs 

31 

9,005 

1,932 

1,622 

3,554 

Totals,  North  Island 

281,446 

63,799 

42,085 

105,884 

Middle  Island — 

City  of  Nelson   . . 

9,452 

1,814 

1,473 

3,287 

Buller 

8,383 

2,137 

1,284 

3,421 

Inangabua 

7,843 

1,965 

916 

2,881 

Waimea-Sounds 

7,724 

1,368 

622 

1,990 

Wairau 

8,892 

1,912 

1,314 

3,226 

Grey     .. 

9,290 

2,252 

1,198 

8,450 

Westland 

9,215 

• 

• 

• 

Ashley.. 

8,390 

1  763 

1,072 

2,835 

Kaiapoi 

8,562 

1,788 

1,299 

3,087 

Avon    . . 

9,461 

1,747 

1,443 

3,190 

City  of  Christchuroh 

31,454 

6,313 

5,989 

12,302 

Lyttclton 

9,778 

1,465 

1,324 

2,789 

Kiccarton 

8,665 

1,511 

1,417 

2,928 

*  No  contest. 

ELECTOItAL  DIBTBICTS. 


I 

I 
I 


Man, 

Total. 

Middle  Island— coiiliHUed. 

Ellesuneto 

1              8.794 

1,693 

1,166 

a.859 

Selwyn 

1                8.1(i0 

1,439 

1,006 

2,438 

1              8.5U9 

2,OS6 

1,330 

3,466 

1              7,660 

1,602 

956 

2.560 

Pilteow 

1              7.728 

l.BOO 

1.171 

2,971 

Tim  am 

1              8,999 

1.B09 

1,612 

3,421 

Widtaki 

1              7,78fi 

1.576 

994 

2.570 

OKinftra 

1              3.419 

i.eas 

1,423 

3.108 

WMhemo 

1              7.743 

2,001 

1,267 

3,288 

WailcaneJti 

.      ,1              7,820 

i.aio 

948 

3,186 

ChKlmen 

.         1              9,798 

1.S05 

1.584 

3.389 

Cit;  ot  Donedin 

8            31,157 

6,571 

6,306 

12,877 

CftverBhwn 

1              9,760 

1,305 

1.377 

2,583 

T*ieri  . . 

1              7,781 

1.607 

1.117 

a, 724 

Bruce  . . 

I              7.667 

Toapefeft 

1              7,667 

1,858 

1.007 

3,865 

Clutba 

1,942 

1.168 

3,U0 

Mataurs 

1              8.023 

2,088 

S93 

3,081 

Wokatipvi 

1              8,508 

1.967 

923 

2,890 

WaUa^e 

1              8,223 

1,935 

906 

2,841 

Invercfti^ill 

1              9,062 

1,956 

1.648 

3,604 

Awarua 

1              H,16S 

' 

Totals.     Middle     a 

d 

Stewart  Islands 

.        39           344,913 

65,993 

48,205 

114,198 

To  tale,    all    Elector 

al 

DiBtrbtB 

.       70          626, 35Q 

129,793 

90,290 

230,062 

The  voters  and  votes  recorded  in  the  faur  city  electorate? 
■where  the  electors  had  the  right  of  voting  for  three  membera 
ftre  next  given,  with  the  full  number  of  votes  exercisable,  showing 
that  some  of  tlie  voters  avoided  voting  for  more  than  one  or  two 
•candidates. 


Auckland 
Wellington 
GbciBlcbucc 
Dnnedin 


Vntora  who 

Number  o( 

Number 

exerolaable. 

16,788 

11,328 

30.591 

33,984 

16,497 

13,384 

36.102 

40.152 

14,612 

12.302 

32,715 

30,906 

16,936 

13,877 

34,584 

38,631 

TolalB      -,  12  64,833  49,891  133.985  149,678 

The  next  table  shows  the  total  number  of  women  on  the  rolls  to 

have  been  109.461  out  of  an  estimated  adult  female  population  ot 

189,915  :  the  proportion  of  women  who  registered  as  electors  is  thus 

fonnd  to  be  7823  per  cent.     The  number  who  voted  was  90,290, 

ing  the  high  percentage  of  S5-I8  of  the  number  on  the  rolls, 

leading  the  districts  in  which  there  was  no  contest. 
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Women  on  Bolls,  and  Number  who  voted. 


Electoral 
Districts. 


Number  of 
Women 
on  Rolls. 


Bay  of  Islands  . .  1,051 

Marsden             ..  1,267 

Waitemata        ..  1,335 

Eden  ..             ..  1,777 

City  of  Auckland  6,660 

Parnell               ..  1,925 

Manukau           ..  1,679 

Franklin            ..  1,679 

Waipa                ..  1,306 

Waikato            . .  987 

Thames              ..  1,387 

Bay  of  Plenty  . .  1 ,  172 

Waiapii              ..  1,437 

Hawke'sBay    ..  1,278 

Napier               ..  1,849 

Waipa  wa           ..  1,482 

Mascerton          ..  1,458 

Wairarapa         ..  1,503 

New  Plymouth..  1,465 

Egmont              . .  877 

Patea..             ..  1,120 

Wanganui          ..  1,660 

Rangitikei         ..  1,548 

Palmerston       ..  1,702 

Otaki  ..             ..  964 

City  of  Wellington  7,280 
Wellington  Suburbsl  ,860 

City  of  Nelson  ..  1,629 

Waimea-Sounds  740 

Wairau               ..  1,428 

Buller                 ..  1,431 

Inangahua        . .  998 


Number  of 

Women 
who  voted. 

828 

968 
1,126 
1,571 
5,283 
1,695 
1,377 
1,481 
1,073 

840 
1,271 
1,003 
1,312 

938 
1,660 
1,299 
1,212 
1,313 
1,289 

803 

961 
1,454 
1,355 
1,443 

767 
6,146 
1,622 
1,473 

622 
1,314 
1,284 

916 


Electoral 
Districts. 

Number  of 
Women 
on  Rolls. 

Number  of 

Women 
who  voted^ 

Grey    . . 

..     1,876 

1,198 

Westland 

..     1,278 

* 

Ashley 

..     1,263 

1,072 

Kaiapoi 

..     1,420 

1,299 

Avon   . . 

..     1,732 

1,448 

CityofChristch'ch  6,710 

5,989 

Lyttelton 

..     1,581 

1,324 

Riccarton 

..     1,634 

1,417 

EUesmAre 

..     1,373 

1,166 

Selwyn 

..     1,207 

1,00& 

Ashburton 

..     1,573 

1,380 

Rangitata 

..     1,119 

958 

Pareora 

..     1,277 

1,171 

Timaru 

..     1,804 

1,612 

Waitaki 

..     1,227 

994 

Oamaru 

..     1,638 

1,423 

Waihemo 

..     1,357 

1,267 

Waikouaiti 

..     1,291 

948 

Chalmers 

..     1,818 

1,584 

City  of  Dunedin      7,644 

6,306 

Caversham 

..     1,552 

1,277 

Taieri . . 

..     1,356 

1,117 

Bruce  . . 

..     1,200 

• 

Tuapeka 

..     1,115 

1,007 

Clutha 

..     1,353 

1,168 

Mataura 

..     1,348 

993 

Wakatipu 

..     1,142 

923 

Wallace 

..     1,186 

906 

Invercargill 

..     1,968 

1,648 

Awarua 

979 

* 

Totals 

..109,461 

90,290 

A  feature  of  the  election  was  the  orderliness  and  sobriety  of  the 
people.  Women  were  in  no  way  molested.  In  many  places  can- 
vassing w^as  carrie«i  on  by  the  women  electors  witli  considerable 
energy. 

The  Election  for  Maori  Members. — Polling-day,  20th  December ^ 

1893. 

Out  of  a  total  Maori  population  amounting  to  41,993  persons 
(the  census  figures  are  used),  11.269  voted  at  the  general  election. 
This  number  includes  persons  of  both  sexes.  At  the  election  of 
1890,  when  women  did  not  possess  the  franchise,  7,086  males  gave 
their  votes,  the  population  being  then  about  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1893.  Of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided^ 
the  voting  was  highest  in  proportion  to  population  in  the  Eastern, 
and  lowest  in  the  Western  District. 


*  Xo  content . 


ft^traiiei— Uun.  R.  J.  Seddoi. 


OFFICIAL    LIST. 
[June,  1895.] 

j         Reoistbab-Obne&il'b  Orticf. 
I  Kt^gigtrnr-Qeneral— E.  J.  Vun  DwUIaien 
;  (Jlilflf  Clerk— a.  Drurj 
Clorlw— W.  C.  Sproula,  F.  U.  MncLiHtio, 

K.  F.  Sotrit.  S.  CoffpT 
Cadet— W.  W.  Conk. 


J'siMTKia   A 


i    STiTIUKIKT    DiPA&T- 


CniBF  Opyica. 
ioloniul  Sepreturj- Hon.  Sir  P.  A  Buck- 

Ibj.  K.O.M.O. 
Jnir-SwrWarj— HiigU  Pollen 
Chief  Cl«k— R.  H.  Oinoit 
Olerki — E.   F.   Lj'nuli,  J.    F.   Andrent, 

L.  W.  Loteifny 
Houaek«)>er  snii  Ohiif  Metierigpr— W. 
H.  Hennah. 

iVDlT   OFFICS. 
Controllor  and   Auriilor-Gc-iieriil— J.   E. 

FiwQonild,  C.U.G. 
AaaiBtftnC  Controller  mid  Auditor — J.  C. 

Oxin 
Chief  Clerk— J.  Q.  Aiiderwii 
Olerk.— L.  C.    Roekruge,  W.   IJodil.  H. 
~       T    Polleu.    W.  a.    Holii.worlli,  E.  J. 
L.  St«*en*oii.  C.  M.  Oeor^eson.  A.  W. 
Iainet,B.  A.  M»k 
Iktrm  Cl«rka~D.  C-  Iniiee,  J.  Swift,  A. 
'  ~.  BTblsi.  J.  Ward,  A.   A.  Bcthune, 
■r.  M.  Carljie. 

Offiuer,    Agrnl-GBnoral's    Office, 
[onaon- C.  F,  W.  Polliier 

TruTelling  Iiifpei-ton  ~  P.  P. 
C  Webb,  A.  U.  Maclean,  J.  King,  W, 
-  Holmes,  E,  T.  Greville.  G.  H.  I. 
ton.  J  M.01ugaw,C.  P.  Joliiiion, 
4.'j;.  DamttOL 


Qovi'riimenl   Printer,    Slftlioner.v   OEue 
Miumger,     and    Cuntruller    of  SUmp 
PrinliLg— S.  CosUll 
Suptrin  tending  OTerseer— J.  Burni 
Cbisf  Clerk  and  AL-umintant— B.  B.  Allen 
Clerk  und  Compuler— B,  K.  Maidej 
Clerka- F.    Burraud.    J.    W.    Hall,    H. 

WaU>,  A.  Staoe,  A.  Williams 
Cadet— R.  A.  Gray 
O-rer.een— J.  J.  Gamble.  B.  Wilion 
Sub-oTerieer,  Jabbine-room— G.  Tattle 
Orrneer,  Machine-roon.— C.  Young 
Omrieer,  Binding  Branch— W.  Franklin 
Sub-oTeraeer,   Binding  Bmnub  — G.  H. 

Niiilit  Foreman — J.  F.  Roger* 

Stamp  Primer— H,  Hume 

au-mitjpiT    and    Kleelrotjper — W.   J. 


Readen— J.  W.  UenlfV 
E.  Morka,  H.  S.  Mdud 
Forevtoniaii,     Binding 


W.  FuUer,  M. 
B.«nrli  -  Mil* 


Culonial  Treunrer— Hon  J.  Q.  Ward  Tt 

Secretary  to  llic  Treoaury,  Rereirer- 
Genenl.  and  Purmaiter-Geuer^  — 
Jkids*  U.  llefWWHl 
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Arcoiintant  to  the  Treasury — Robert  J. 

Collins 
CaMhier— C.  E.  Chittoy 
Corretpouding  Clerk — H.  Blundell 
PrivHte  Secretary  and  Shorthand-writer 

to  Colonial  Tr«»a8urer — P.  Hyde 
Clorks — C.  Meacham,  R.  B.  Vincent,  W. 

K.  Cooper,  J.  Dri«coll,  J.  R.  Duncan, 

K.  L.  Mowbray,  A.    O.  Gibbe8,T.  H. 

Burnett,  J.  RadclifFe,  J.   Holmes,  H. 

N.  W.  Church,  J.  Eman  Smith,  A.  J. 

Morgan,  T.  J.  Davis,  F.  H.  Tuckey,  C. 

K.  Matthews,  H.  Hawthorne 
Cadets— W.  Jeff,  W.  Wilson,  F.  Davies 
Officer  for  Payment  of  Imperial  Pensions 

at  Auckland — B.  J.  Devaney 

Friendly     Sooibties'     and     Trades 

UyiONS*    Registry    Office  ;     also 

Office  of  the   Registrar  under 

THE  Industrial  Conciliation  and 

Arbitkation  Act. 

Registrar — E.  Mason 

Rerising  Barrister  for  Friendly  Societies 

and  Trades  Unions — L.  G.  Reid 
Clerk— C.  'J\  Benzoni 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES 
AND  COMMERCE. 

Minister — Hon.  J.  G.  Ward 
Clerk— A.  M.  Smith 


LAND  AND  INCOME  TAX  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Commissioner  of  Taxes — J.  McGowan 
Deputy  Couunissioner  of  Taxes — G.  F. 

C;  Campbell 
Chief  Clerk— F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmslev 
Accountant — P.  Heyes 
Clerks — G.   Maxwell,  H.  Nanoarrow,  A. 

J.    McGowan,   J.    P.   Dugdale,  J.  M. 

King,  D.  R.  Purdie,  A.  F.  Oswin,  G. 

W.  Janisch,  J.  Stevenson,  C.  V.  Kreeft, 

J.  W.  Black,  H.  H.  Seed,  D.  G.  Clark. 

T.  Oswin,  J.  R.  Smyth,  H.  L.  Wig- 

i;ins 
Cadets — \V.  J.  Organ,  R.  Hepworth,  J.  J. 

Hunt,  C.  de  R.  Andrews,  M.  J.  Croni- 

bie,  W.  A.  Tanner 


Chief  Clerk— F.  Waldegrare 
Translator — G.  H.  Davies 
Clerks— C.  B.  Jordan,  R.  C.  Sim,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  R.  Hirter 

Crown  Law  Office. 

Attorney  -  General  —  Hon.    Sir    P.    A. 

Buckley,  K.C.M.G. 
Solicitor-General — W.  S.  Reid 
Assistant  Law  Officer — L.  G.  Reid 
Law    Draftsman  — F.    Pitchett,    M.A., 

LL.D. 
Clerk— E.  Y.  Redward 

Patent  Office. 

Ref^istrar  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade* 

marks — C.  J.  A.  Haselden,  J.P. 
Deputy  Reji^istrar — F.  Waldegrare 
Clerks— J.  C.  Lewis,  F.  J.  Stewart 

Judicial. 
Supreme  Court  Jndgeu, 

Cihef  Justice — 

Wellington — Sir  J.  Prendergast-,  Knt. 
Puisne  Judges — 

Wellington — C.  W.  Richmond 

Auckland— E.  T.  Conolly 

Christchurc^h — J.  E  Denniston 

Dunedin — J.  S.  Williams 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Head  Office. 

Miuister  of  Justice — Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves 
Under-Secretary — C.  J.  A.  Haselden,  J.P. 


District  Court  Judge$, 

Wairarapa,  Wanganui,  New  Plymouth, 
H  awera,  and  Palmerston  North — 0.  C. 
Kettle 

Nelson — H.  W.  Robinson 

Asliburton,  Timaru,  Oamaru,  Queens- 
town,  .Naseby,  Lawrence,  Inrercargill, 
Hokitika,  Greymouth,  Westport,  and 
Reefton— C.  D.  K.  Ward 

Rfgistrart  of  the  Supreme  CourU 

Auckland— H.  C.  Brewer 
New  Plymouth — W.  Stuart 
Wanganui — C.  C.  Kettle 
Napier — A.  Turnbull 
Gisborne — W-  A.  Barton 
Wellington — D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Nelnon — H.  W.  Robinson 
Blenheim — J.  Allen 
Christchurch — A.  R.  Bloxam 
Hokitika — A.  H.  King 
Dunedin — C.  McK.  Gordon 
Invercargill — F.  G.  Morgan 

Sheriffs. 

Auckland — H.  C.  Brewer 
Taranaki— W.  G.  P.  O'Callaghan 
Hawke's  Bay — A.  Turnbull 
Poverty  Bay — W.  A.  Barton 
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Wcilingloii— D.  G.  A.  Cooppr 

Wmiesniii  aiid  Kaniii'tktti — A.  D.  Thum- 

NelBon—W.  Ileitpi 
■We«ti«iid  Norlli— A.  Greenfield 
Central  We,llfli,d— H.  Li.<mi 
M»rlborough — J.  fi.  Slouty 
Canterburjt — A.  R,  BloMin 
liniaru— C.  A.  Wray 
Wtatlnnd— A.  11.  KUig 
Otiip)— C.  Ml'K.  Gordon 
Southloiid— W.  Mariin 


Aucblsi<d~Hoii.  J  A.  ToIr 

New  Pljaioutli— A,  SUodi.b 

GUbome — J.  W.  Nolun 

S«pier— A.  J.  Cottorill 

Wellington— H.  Oull; 

WangKuiii— S.  T.  Filibtirberl, 

MeUoii— C.  Y.  Fell 

Bletiheim— K.  McCallum 

Ohrislfhiircli— T.  W.  Stringer 

Tini»m— J.  W.  While 
I   HokitiliB— 

Dunedin— B.  C.  Hn^gitt 
I    InTBrraigill— T.  M.  Maidooald 

0mm  urn — A.  Q.  Creagh 

Orewn  FroKCHlort  (DUtrirt  CourliJ, 
New  PljDioutli — A.  rJlitndiaL 
Hawem— E-  L.  Bartuu 
WsDganui  and  Paliiieriton  Nortli— S.  1. 

Eilzlierbrrt 
W«tport  and  R«ffoii— C.  E,  Harden 
fiokitikn— J.  Park 
(•Orejmoiilh— M,  Hbiimii 
^Ximaru— J.  W.  Wliiln 
ni— A.G.  Cfragh 
.     1— C.  Y.  Fell 
Kpusenaloffii— Weile;  Turton 
^tTtsennritill' — 1'.  M.  Mni^doiiald 

Btipe»diary  MagitiralBi, 
^neUand— H.  W.  Huril>cmft 
^keno,  Waikato.  Ai'.— T.  Jackton 
Otwhanga,  &o. — R.  8.  Buili* 

Mil,  4c.— J.  a.  CIcndon 
..        auga.  Ac— J.  M.  Roberts 
■■TliMnw,  Ac- H.  K,  Kennj' 
Ouhoriie,  Ac.— J,  Booth 
Hew  Pljinouth,  Ac.— W.  Stuart 
B«iiwa,  Ac.— H.  W,  Brabant 
Wanganni,  Ac  — C.  C.  Kettle 
FiilnMiHtoD  Nortli,  Ac.— R.  L.  Stanford 
Tdlington,  Ac— J.  C.  Martin 

L  luriibuU 


NelBOr,  Ac.- H.  "W.   Robimon,   Wilion 

Wclport,  ColliiiBwood,  Ac.- A.  Gneu- 

Held* 
Blenlic.iim,&c.— J.  Allen- 
CbrUtcliulvli,  Ac— R.  Beethaiii 
Koiapoi,  Ac— H.  W.  Biiliop 
Tiinaru,  Ac.— C.  A.  Wraj 
GrBjraoutli.  Ac— H.  A.  Stratford' 
Eokitika,  In: — D.  Mnefiirlanf  * 
Dnnedin,  4o.— E.  H.  Camw 
Oatnani.  Ac — J.  Keddell* 
Milton.  Ac— R.  8.  Hawkini* 
Cljde,  Ac.-  C.  G.  RawsDTI 
Naaebj— 9.  M.  D<tl|{|pi*h- 
Inrereargill,  4o. — J.  W.  Pojnton* 
CliHtliain  labindfr— F.  J.  W.  Gaieojne 


BaHkr«Ftiy. 


Official  J« 
Auckland—.!.  Lawson,  J.P. 
Wellingloa— J.  Ai<hcraft.  J.P. 
Clirislchurrli — G.  L.  Qreeofood 
Ilunedin— C.  C   Qrabain,  J.P. 


of  D..i 


Nev.  PljmoutU— W.  G.  P.  O'Ccllagbaii 

Ua«era-A.  Trin.blt, 
Wanganni-A.  D.  Tli.itn.on 
Pnlnieralon  Nortb — W.  Malraieri 
Maaterton- P.  H.  Ibbctwn 
N'el«in— C.  H,  Webb-Bo*en 
Hokitikft— C.  A.  BorMm 
QreTmDutb- B.  Harper 
Wfflporl^K   C.  Kellinn 
ReeftJjii— H.  Luem 
Tiuieru— T.  Howley 
Aihburlon— J.  B.  Coljer 
Oamam- W,  O   Filleul 
Invercftrgdl- W.  Martin 
Queen«lo*n— H.  N    FirMi 
Laorcuce— II.  J.  Abel 
Nwebj — K.  Ramon 

Recelei-n  of  Gold  Itrvfaur,  Mimno 
Regi4trar»,  and  Clerki  i.f  Wardei^- 
and  Magulraim'  CoHrtl, 

Tbaniea- K.  W,  Porritt 

Coromaiidi)!- T.  M.  Lavlor 

Tb  Aroba — J.  Jordan 

Wliaiignrri- T.  W.  Taller 

UaTelockandCullenaTiile  (Uarlboraugh) 
— T.  A.  Moreibj 

Ifelsun- C.  U.  Webb-Bowen 

Hotucka- H.  £.  Gilbert 

Colbngnood- S.  J.  Dew 

W(>«lport— E.  C.  CelliDg 

re  mima  Wardain  of  OoUaatd*. 
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Charleston — John  Bird 

Reefton — H.  Lucan 

Greymoiith — B.  Harper 

Kiiinara — J.  iVfcEnnie 

Hokitika — C.  A.  Barton 

Naseby,  &c. — E   Rawson 

Wyndham — D.  Bogue 

Clyde,  Blacks,  and  Alexandra — F.  T.  D. 

Jeffrey 
Cromwell — J.  Fleming 
Queenstown    and    Arrow  town  —  H.    N. 

Firth 
Lawrence — H.  J.  Abel 
Rirerton — A.  M.  Eyes 

Clerk*  of  Magistrates*   Courts, 

Auckland — F.  J.  Burgees 
Tauranga — J.  Thomson 
Gisborne — W.  A.  Barton 
Hamilton— T.  Kirk 
Napier — A.  S.  B.  Foster 
Hastings — P.  Skerrett 
Marton,  &c. — F.  M.  Deighton 
Wellington— W.  P.  Jumes 
Blenheim — J.  B.  Stoney 
Christchurch— W.  Qt.  Walker 
Ljttelton — W.  Shanaghan 
Kaiapoi — M.  Lynskey 
Dunedin — W.  Somerville 

Native  Land  Court. 

Chief  Judge— G.  B.  Davy 

Judges  —  A.   MackaVy    D.   Scannell,   R. 

Ward,  W.  E.  Gudgeon,  W.  J.  Butler, 

H.  F.  Edger.  W.  G.  Mair,  L.  O'Brien, 

J.  A.  Wilson,  H.  W.  Brabant 
Registrars  —  Auckland,  J.  W.  Browne; 

Gisborne,   J.   Brooking ;     Wellington, 

H.  ]).  JohnHon 

Commissioners  of  the   Native  Land 
Court. 

R.  S.  Bush,  J.  Booth,  A.  Turnbnll,  J.  S. 

Clendon,   T.   Jackson,    C.    C.    Kettle, 

J.    M.    Roberts.    VV.   Stuart,    H.    W. 

Bisliop,  E.  H.  Carew,  F.  J.  W.  Gas- 

coyne,  \l.  E.  Kenny 
Government  Native    Ajjent,   Otorohanga 

— G.  T.  VVilkin-.on 

Validation  Court. 

Judge — G.  E.  Barton  , 

Registrar  and  Clerk — H.  C.  Jackson 

Coroners.  j        DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

Coroners — Au('kland,    Tv    M.     Philson.  '  Minister  of  Labour — Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves 
H.   W.   Northeroft,    R.    S.    Bush,    E.  '  Secretary    for     Labour    and    Cldef    In- 
Baker;  Akaroa,  G.  H   Saxton  ;  Blen-  |      spect or  of  Factories — E.  Tregear 
heim,     J.     Allen  ;     Christchurch,    R.  1  Chief  Clerk — James  Mackav 


Beethani  and  H.  W.  Bishop;  Clyde, 
C.  E.  Rawson  ;  Collingwood,  E. 
Davidson ;  Coroniandel,  A.  R.  H. 
Swindlev ;  Dunedin,  E.  H.  Carew ; 
Foxton.  E.  S.  Thynne;  Gii«bome,  J. 
Booth  ;  Grey  mouth,  H.  A.  Stratford  ; 
Hamilton..  W.  N.  Searancke ;  Hawera, 
C.  E.  Major;  Hokitika,  D.  Mac- 
farlane  and  R.  W.  Wade;  Invercar- 
gill,  J.  W.  Poynton ;  Lawrence,  R.  S. 
Hawkins ;  Mahurangi,  M.  Angove ; 
Marton,  A.  Simpm>n ;  Masterton,  T. 
Hutchison ;  Napier,  A.  Tumbull ; 
Naseby,  S.  M.  Dalgleish;  Nelson,  O. 
Curtis,  H.  W.  Robinson,  W.  Gibbs» 
and  L.  G.  Boor ;  New  Plymouth,  W. 
Stuart;  Oamaru,  J.  Keddell ;  Ohine- 
muri,  J.  N.  E.  Kenny  ;  Opotiki,  S. 
Bates ;  Otahuhu,  S.  Luke ;  Otaki, 
W.  H.  8imcox  ;  Palmerston  North, 
J.  Linton  ;  Pokeno,  T.  Jackson ;  Port 
Albert,  J.  Shepherd;  Pahi.  W.  W. 
Ariell  ;  Queen«»town,  L.  Hot-op  ;  Rag- 
lan, W.  H.  Wallis;  Southbridge,  R.  B. 
Willis;  Tauranga,  A.  C.  U.  lovey 
and  J.  M.  Roberts  ;  Te  Awaniutu,  T. 
Gresham  ;  Timaru,  C.  A.  Wray ;  Te 
Kopuru,  T.  Webb ;  Thames,  C.  Hasel- 
den,  A.  Bruce,  and  H.  E.  Kenny  ; 
Waimate,  E.  M.  Williams ;  Waipawa, 
S.  Johnson  ;  Wellington,  J.  Ashoroft 
and  J.  C\  Martin  ;  Westport,  A. 
Greenfield  ;  Wanganui,  H.  W.  Bra- 
bmt  and  C  C  Kettle ;  Whangarei, 
J.  Bell ;  VVoodville,  E.  J.  Gothard  ; 
Chatham  Islandii,  F.  J.  W.  Gkwcoyne. 

Prisons  Department. 

Inspector — Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  Hume, 

N.Z.M. 
Clerk— T.  E.  Riohnrdson 
j  Gaolers  —  Auckland,     George     Sinclair 

RestOM  ;     Dunedin,     Samuel    Charlea 
I       Phillips ;  Hokitika,  Bartholomew  Lloyd 

O'Brien ;     Inven-argill,    John    Henry 

Bratby  ;    Lyttelton,  Matthew  Michael 
I       Cleary ;       Napier,     Franci'*      Kdward 

Severne ;     New     Plymouth,     Edward 

Riekerbv  ;  Wanganui,  Robert  T.  Noble 
I       Beanley  ;    Wellington,  Patrick  Samuel 

Garvej  ;  Nelson,  Thonius  R.  Pointon 


I 
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1H9PK0T0BS   OF 

Wellington— J.  MicUy.  J.  SliBnagbmi ; 
ChrisCuhurcli — J.  Lomnt;  AuokUnd — 
H.  FerguMiii  Du.iftdin— H.  Maiwelh 
mid  137  loial  Iiispeetore. 


Bbincu. 

loipectors  of  Miielimerj  »nd  Enftine 
SurTt<yoi>  of  Steamers— CI  I  iff  Innpn;- 
tor  and  Principal  Bnitinrer  Suriejor, 
W.  M.  Mowatli  Auo.Und.  W.  J. 
Jobsoo,  L.  Qkckiroodi  WelliDgtoQ, 
H.  A.  McGregor,  F.  J.  Cftmwii  i 
Chmlthurcli,  G.  Croll ;  Dnntidin,  R. 
DnimD,  A.  tAorraon 

Ckrk-R.  P.  Milne 

Cadet-  B.  Ander.on 


Pl'BLTC  W0RK9  DEPAHTMENT. 

Hi  A  I)  OincB. 

Hiiiiater  for  PubUi:  Worka— Eon.  B.J. 

Heddon 
Undw-Secretuj— H.  J.  H.  Blow 
EnpinHr-iii-Ohier- W.  H.  Ealai 
BMident  Engineer  (Qesd  OEBce)— F.  S. 

H.y.M.A.,  M.ln<r.C.E. 
Chief  ClBrk- J.  A.  MoArthiir 
Accountant — G.  J.  ClBpliatn 
Land.purcbiM  Officer — H.  Thoiopioii 
Record  Clerk— H.  W.  H.  Millaia 
Clerks— W.  D.  Dunihell,  L   F.  TegnSr, 

H.    B.  Bae.  J.  Willianif.   N,  J^obf, 

E.  Homeman,  F.  E.  Bnnlis 
Chief  Dr»ugbteai»n— W.  a.  Rutlierford 
ArchilepturalDrauglitsinan^J.  Campbell 
DiiDghlamen— T.   Pcrbam.  E.   Jackeon, 

W.  Wiliiers,  W.  O.  Swan 
Kiigineering  Cadol — J.  Meenan 

DwTHicr  OfPiCEfl. 
Dittnot     Engineer- Dunedin,     E.      B. 

nuher,  M.lDat.i'.E 
.BctideDC  Engineer!  —  A ucUnnd,   C.   B. 

Tickerman;  Hnntertille,  W.  A.  Shain; 


EAILWAY  DEPARTMENT. 

later  for  BatlffaTa- Hon.  A.  J.  Cad- 


-WelliDHton.J.  A.  Wil 
port,  T.  H.  Bowfon  ;   Gre^mouth.  J. 


j  Hjde,  G.  L.  Cook, 
M.l  BSl.U.Jl.  In  i-hargB  of  Nortb 
Island  Main  Trunk  Railnay  .urTej, 
R,  W,  Holmea 
Aoiilant  Bngineera— J,  D.  Louch,  A.  C, 
Kofb,  H.  Macnndrrn,  F.  M.  Hewwin, 
J.  J,  Haj.  M.A„  W,  H.  Gaiin,  J.  W. 


Rich 


id,  J.  i 


SteT 


Kngii 
m 

FiirkerL,  A.  Jack 
Clerki.  Draii^htamen,  Ac—W.  Black, 
C.  T.  Bualibrook,  C.  Wood,  J.  Young, 
F.  G.  Ince,  A.  Bidden,  W.  W.  Spote- 
nood,  T.  Douelas,  J.  H.  Denton,  E. 
C.  Farr,  A.  R.  Sionc,  E.  Waddell. 
P.  8.  Waldie 


Under.SeorctBT7— H.  J.  H.  Blow 
General  Manager^T.  Bonayne 
Aaaifllant  General  UanBger~-0.  Hiidaon 
CliicfClerk-T.  W.  Waile 
Olerki-tt.  W.  MoVilly,  C.  Islierwood, 

E.J.  Andrewa,  L.  C,  E.  Hamnnn,  J. 

E,  Widdop,  W.  H.  GiHbrd,  W.  8.  W. 

MuGowaii.  H.  D.  Daneey 
Audit     In.pector«  —  C.     Wallnutt,    D. 

Mimru,  C.  L.  Rnaaell 
Railway  Accountanl — A.  0.  Fife 
Clerka— H,  Datidson.  G.  G.  WUwrn,  M. 

C.  Bone,  J.  H.  Da-riea,  S.  F.  Cartis.  J. 

McLean,  E.  D»Ty,  A,  Morrii,  B.  Allen, 

V.    Jiinisch,    E.    F.    Brogan,    W.    B. 

Fiaber,  J.  Firtli,  E.  J.   Fleming,  E.  R. 

Nicholaon,  R.  J.  Lw,  F.  W.  Usli,  A. 

U.  Hunt,  W.  Bourke,  W.  H.  Bale*. 

W,  E.  Aliem 
fl  lores  Mannaer — G.  FelUin 
Clerks— A.    M.    Ileaton,  S.   E.  Maekay, 

J.    Wcbater,  J.   E-   HmIopIi,  S.   Alpe. 

H.    W,    Barhor.   W.    Busbill,    E.   J. 

DistricL  Maimnen  ^  Whniigarei,  H.  B. 
Dobbie  i  Kanakawa.  J.  D.  Harris ; 
Kaihn,  T.  U.  Baralow;  Auckland. 
A.  Grant  I  Wanganui,  H.  Builon ; 
Napier,  E.  O,  Pilther  j  Wellinglon, 
T.  E,  Donne  ;  QreymouMi,  D.  T.  Mo- 
Tnloah  ;  Wealport.  T.  A.  Pererkin ; 
Nelaon,  U .  .St.  J.  CbHsIopbert ; 
Clinslcliurcli.  W.  H.  Gaw  ;  Duneiim, 
T.  Arthur  i  InTerearfiill,  S.  F,  Wliit- 
oonibe;  Piolon,  A.  Duncan  (Station- 
master  in  cbarge) 
Chief  EnginBBr  for  Working  Bailwayt— 

J.  H.  Lowe.  M.Inat.C.E. 
Assistant  Engineer — -F.  W,  MacLean 
Land  Officer-K.  G.  H.  Mainwarii.g 
Obief  DnngbUman- G.  A.  Tnrap 
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Draughtsmen  —  J.  A.  HenderfK)n,  J. 
Besant,  C.  T.  JefFrejs,  T.  MoFarlane, 
F.  C.  Widdop 

Clerks  — W.  P.  Hickn,  G.  McCartney, 
W.  S.  Ridler,  J.  T.  Ford,  W.  A. 
Mirams,  H.  Jessup,  H.  W.  Rowden 

Resident  Engineers  —  Auckland,  A.  V. 
Macdonald ;  Napier-Taranaki,  J.  I. 
Lawtfon ;  Christchurch,  James  Bur- 
nett; Dunedin,  J.  Coom  ;  liivercar- 
gill,  C.  H.  Biss  (Assistant  Engineer) 

Locomotiye  Superintendent — T.  F.  Ro* 
theram 

Clerks— R.  Triggs,  W.  H.  Butterworth, 
J.  White,  F.  T.  Murison,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards,  W.  B.  Sinclair,  J.  Rumgay 

Chief  Draughtsman — G.  A.  Pearson 

Draughtsmen  —  R.  Pye-Smith,  £.  E. 
Giilon 

Locomotive  Engineer — H.  H.  Jackson 

Locomotive  Managers — Auckland,  J.  H. 
Fox  ;  Wanganui,  A.  L.  Beattie 


P03T  OFFICE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 

General  Post  Office. 

Podtmoster-General  and  Commissioner  of 
Electric  IVlegraphs— Hon.  J.  G.  Ward 

Secretary — W.  Gray 

Superintendent  of  Electric  Lines — J.  K. 
Logan 

Assistant    Secretary    and   Inspector — T. 
Rose 

Controller  of  Money-orders  and  Savings- 
banks,  and  Accountant — G.  Gray 

Assistant  Inspector  of  Post  Offices — 

Sub- Inspectors  of  Post  Offices — D.  Cum- 
ming,  C.  J.  A.  Tipping 

Chief  Clerk— D.  Robertson 

Clerks— W.  R.  Morris,  E.  V.  Senn,  F. 
y.  Waters,  H.  Plimmer,  J.  C.  Wil- 
liamson,  W.  Beswick,  Q.  Ceuci,  L. 
Ledger.  V.  J.  Brogun,  W.  Callaglian, 
G.  W.  Moorhousc,  W.  Chegwidden, 
K.  S.  B.  Miller,  H.  Huggitis,  G.  V. 
Hudson,  F.  Perrin,  II.  D.  Grocotr,  J. 
Brennan,  H.  Cornwall,  R.  J.  Thomp- 
:*on,  R.  E.  Haves,  D.  A.  Jenkins,  E. 
Fitzsimons,  H.  N.  McLeod,  J.  C 
Redmond,  C.  B.  Harton,  W.  J.  Drake, 
R.  F.  Smith,  J.  D.  Averv,  H.  £.  Duff, 
J.  G.  Roache,  J.  Covle,'F.  W.  Faber, 
W.  H.  Carter,  J.  *^  J.  Murray,  P. 
Tyrrell,  A.  T.  Markmann,  E.  Ber- 
mingham,  C.  Bermingham,  S.  Brock, 
W.  Menzios,  F.  Meuzici,  E.  Harris,  B. 
Kenny,  V.  Johnston,  M.  A.  McLeod 


Electrician — W.  C.  Smythe 

Mechanician — H.  F.  Smith 

Assistant   Mechanician — A.  W.   Maeaa- 

drew 
Storekeeper — J.  Black 
Assistant  Storekeeper — O.  B.  Mann 
Cadet— C.  Nioholls 
Circulation    Branch    (Post    Office) — J. 

Hoggard,  Chief  Clerk 

Inspbotobs  of  Tblbobaphs. 

Auckland— B.  H.  Bold 
Christchurch — W.  G.  Meddings 
Dunedin — J.  Orchiston 

Sub-Inspbctob  of  Tblbobaphs. 
Nelson — J.  W.  Ghinnaway 

Chief  Posthastbbs. 

Auckland — S.  B.  Biss 
•Thames— J.  E.  Coney 
•Gisborne— W.  W.  Beswick 
Napier — S.  J.  Jago 
•New  Plymouth— F.  D.  Holdsworth 
•Wanganui— J.  F.  McBeth 
•Blenheim— J.  G.  Ballard 
•Nelson— H.  Calders 
•Westport— J.  H.  Sheath 
•Greymouth — C.  J.  Berry 
•Hokitika — A.  £.  Cress  well 
Christchui-ch — R.  Kirton 
•Timaru — R.  J.  Goodman 
•Oamaru— J.  A.  Button 
Dunedin — E.  Cook 
•Invercargill — J.  W.  Wilkin 

Officebs  in  Chabgb  of  Tblbobaph 

Offices. 
Auckland— W.  S.  Furby 
Napier — H.  W.  Harrington 
Wellington — C.  C.  Robertson 
Christchurch — J.  W.  Mason 
Dunedin — A.  D.  Lubecki 


DEPARTMENT   OF  TRADE   AND 
CUSTOMS. 

ConnniHsioner  of  Trade  and  Customs — 

Hon.  J.  G.  Ward 
Secretary  and  Inspector  of  Customs  and 

Secret  arv  of  M  arine — W.  T.  Glasgow 
Chief  Clerk— T.  Larchin 
Clerks,  Customs — H.  J.  Marsh,  G.  Oraig. 

Audit — H.  W.   Brewer,  H.   Crowther 

(Writer) 


*  These  are  combined  post-  and  telegrapb- 
offices. 


OFFICUL    LIST. 
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COLLRCTOBB  OP   CuaiOUS. 

Auckland— A.  Ro,.e 
Poverts  BsT— E.  Paalev 
New  Pljmo'utb-C.  8.  Siion 
Napier— E.  H.  C.  Bun-<ti 
WeUingCon~D.  M<?EelUr 
Wangwiui— A.  Elliott 
Wsiniu — A.  C»rt*r 
Neltou— W.  Henpt 
WMtport— J.  Uillp 
Qrejmouth— A.  McDowell 
Hnkitika— E  Ohilnmn 
Ljttelton  and  Cbriitcbi>n.'li— E.  Patten 
Tiniaru — A,  fisrt 
Oauiaru— R.  Thoinpon 
Dunedin — C  W.  S.  Chamberlain 
InrerrirBill     Biirf     Bluff     Harbour  — D. 
Jolinilon,  juD. 
OrficEBS  IN  CnASos  ow  Poets,  mo 

'ITiBinM- T.  C.  Bajidon.  Coueti.ait«r 
Buienll^H.  SlepbentoQ,  Cuust waiter 
TBuranga- J.  Bull,  OlSwr  in  Ch&rge 
Wbangaron^A.  G.  EatcliffH,  CoMlwaiter 
Wliangarei- J.  Munro,  Coislwaiwr 
Mongonui— A.    D.    Cleinett,   Officer   in 

Kokianga — 0.  Martin.  CoaeCirBitBr 
Eaipam— J.  O.  SmiLb,  OIBrvr  in  Cbarge 
Waitora— J.  Cameron,  Coaelwaitor 
Foiton- J,  B.  Imrie,  OflJL-er  in  Cliarge 
P.ten— J.  W.  Qlenny,  Odicor  in  Charge 
Picton— J.  B.  Qudgeou.  01B>«r  in  Cliarge 
Ohathan>  I>land>— F.  J.   W.  QaKojne, 
Offleer  i.i  Cliarge 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

.....     t«rof  Marine— Hon.  J.  Q.  Wani 

Secrolarj— W.  T.  Glasgow 

Chief  Clerk— G.  Allport 

Clerk— J.  J.  D.  Grii 

'Cfcdet— G.  ainclair 

'Ifautical  AdviMr  and  Chief  Hxaminsr  of 

Haaters  and  Motee— Q.  Allman 

lamiuer*  of  Maslere  and  Mates — B.  A. 

Edwin,  Com.  R.S. 
Weather  Kepartirr— R.  A.  Edwin,  Com. 

K.N- 
Eiaminen  of  Masters  and  Mates,  Auck- 

laud— T.  C.  Till;  and  J.  Kobertaon 
KiamLnai     of     Matters     and     Malea, 

Ljttellon- 
Examiner  of  Matter*  and  MBtet,  Dun- 

edin— W.  J.  Grej 
Eogiiieer  Surrejore  atid   Examinere  of 

Eugineeri,  Auckland— -W.  J.  Jobaon 

and  L.  Blackwood 


glneer.,    Wrllington-W.    M.   Mowait 
(Prinoipal),  H.  A.  McGregor,  and  P. 

Engineer  Survejor  and  Eiaininer  of  En- 
gineers,  Chnstohurdi— G.  Croil 

Engini-er  Surrejore  and  Eiammers  uf 
il.iiiineeri,  Uunrdin— R.  Duncan  and 
A.  Morrisoa 

MaBlerofi.i.  "  Hitiemoii  "— J.  Fairchild 
IwaPlMTTOBS    OF  8b*    FiSHEBlBa. 

Rnuell- H.  Stepbenean 

Wbanaarei— J.  Mimro 

Wellington— F.  Moorbouaa 

Hokitika— J.  Duncan 

HABBOtTHMASTaM." 

Colliiigwood— J.  E.  Fletohor 
Foiton— A.  Seahiirr 
Hakiaiiga-G-.  Martin 
RuBsell— H.  8trpben»on 
Kaipara- J.  Cliriilj  Sniitb 
Maiiukau— J.  Robertson 
Nelson— J.  P.  Low 
Okarito-O.  Thomson 
Piotnn— 4.  Duncan 
Port  Robinson— J.  SincUir 
Waitapu— S.  a.  RobinsDu 

STAMP  DEPARTMENT. 

Coiiiituiisiuiicr  of   sump   Dutiea— Hon. 

W.  P.  Reeve. 
SocretarjforSlauips- C.A.St.G.HickN.u 
Chief   Clerk   and    ;*t.'eo.mWnt  —  H.   O. 

Wiiiiama 
Custudioii  and  Iieurr  of  Stauiin- W.  D. 

Shore 
Rei'ord    and    Rereiring    Clerk— J.     P. 

Miirphy 
Clerk— J.  Murray 
Chief  Stamper— C,  Howe 

DePUTV  Con « IBS  ION  IBS  OF  Stiufs. 
Auekland- Thomas  Hall 
Gisbome— W.  W.  BeswiL'k 
Taranaki- W.  Stuart 
Uawke's  Bay- G.  G.  Bridges 
Wellington— C.  A.  St.  G.  Uiokaon 
Wauganui- J.  F.  McBetb 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Castro 
Marlborough — A.  V.  Sturtayant 
I  Canterbury — E.  Ueubatn 
Tiinaru — R.  J.  Good  man 
Otago— P.  C.  Corliss 
Soutliland- F.  Q.  Morgan 
Weslland— A.  H.  King 
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LAND   TRANSFER    DEPARTMENT 
AND  DEEDS  REGISIRY. 

Rtf^Btrar-General  of  Land  and  Deeds — 

G.  B.  Daw 
Secretnry,  Land  and  Deeds — C.  A.  Sfc.  G. 

Hickson 

District  Land  Rkgistbars  and 
Registbabs  ot  Deeds. 

Auckland — E.  Bamford 

Taranaki — W.  Stuart 

Wellington— G.  B.  Davy 

Hawke's  Bay — G.  G.  Bridges 

Nelson — H.  W.  Robinson 

Marlborough — J.  Allen 

Canterbury  —  J.    M.    Batliam    and     E. 

Deiiliani 
OUgo— H.  Turton 
Southland — F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland — A.  H.  King 

EXAMINEBS   OF   TiTLBS. 

Auckland — Thouias  Hall 
Taranaki — W.  Stuart 
Wellington — G.  B.  Davy,  II.  Ho  worth 
Hawke's  Bay — G.  G.  Bridges 
Nelson — H.  W.  Robinson 
Marlborough — G.  B.  Davy 
Canterbury — J.  M.  Batham 
Otago— H'  Turton 
Southland — F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland— A.  H.  King 

Rboistbab  of  Joint-stock 
Companies. 

C.  A.  St.  G.  Hickson  ' 

i 

Assistant  Registbabs  of  Joint- stock  i 
Companies. 

Auckland — Thomas  Hall 

Taranaki— W.  Stuart  I 

Hawke's  Bay— G.  G.  Bridges 

Wellington— H.  O.  Williams 

Nelson — W.  W.  de  Castro 

Marlborough — A.  V.  Sturtevant 

Canterbury — E.  Denham 

Otago— P.  C.  Corliss 

Southland — F.  G.  Morgan 

Westland — A.  H.  King 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  of  Education  (administering  also 
Native  schools,  industrial  schools,  and 
the  institution  for  deaf-inutes) — Hon. 
W.  P.  Reeves 

Secretary  for  Education  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Schools  —  Rev.  W.  J. 
Habens,  B.A. 


Chief  Clerk— Sir  E.  O.  Gibber,  Bart. 
Clerks— F.  K.  de  Castro.    H.   B.  Kirk, 

M.  A.,  R.  H.  Pope,  F.  L.  Severne,  E.  C. 

Banks,  F.  D.  Thomson 
Orfeanizine  Inspector  of  Native  SohooU — 

James  H.  Pope.     Assistant  Inspector, 

H.  B.  Kirk,  M.A. 

Education  Boakds. 

Auckland — V.  E.  Rice,  Secretary 
Tannaki — E.  Veale,  Secretary 
Wanganui — A.  A.  Browne,  Secretary 
Wellington — A.  Dorset,  Secretary 
Hawkers  Bay — G.  T.  Fannin,  Secretary 
Marlborough — I.  Smith,  Secretary 
Nelson — 8.  Ellis,  Secretary 
Grey — W.  Riemenschneider,  Secretary 
Westland—  A.  J.  Morton,  B.A.,  Seoretarj 
Canterbury  North— J.  V.  Colbome-Yeel, 

M.A.,  Secretary 
Canterbury    South  —  J.    H.    Bamfield, 

Secretary 
Otago — P.  G.  Pryde,  Secretary 
Southland — J.  Neill,  Secretary 

School  Commissiokxbs 
{Adminittratora  of  Edueaiion  Reservet). 

Auckland — H.  N.  Garland,  Secretary 
Taranaki — E.  Veale,  Secretary 
Wellington — W.  H.  Warren,' Secretary 
Hawke's  Bay— E.  P.  A.  Platford,  Secre- 
tary 
Marlborough — J.  Smith,  Secretary 
Nelson — A.  T.  Jones,  Secretary 
Westland — A.  J.  Morton,  Secretary 
Canterbury — H.  H.  Pitman,  Steward  of 

Reserves 
Otago — C.  Macandrew,  Secretary 

Industrial  Schools. 

Auckland  Industrial  School — Miss  S.  £. 
Jackson,  Manager 

St.  Mary*8  Industrial  School,  Ponsonby 
— Rev.  G.  M.  Lenihan,  Manager 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  Welling- 
ton— Rev.  T.  G.  Dawson,  Manager 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School,  Nelson — 
Rev.  W.  J.  Mahoney,  Manager 

Burnham  Industrial  School  (Canterbury) 
—  T.  Palethorpe,  Manager 

Caversham  Industrial  School  (Otago) — 
G.  M.  Burlinson,  Manager 

Institution  fob  Dbaf-mutks, 

SUMNBB. 

Director— G.  Van  Asch 
Steward— H.  Buttle 
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LUNATIC  ASYLUMS-  , 

lor— Duncan    M«t:Gregor,   M.A.,  i 
l.B,.  CM. 
tpaty  Intpei-tor— Mr>.  Oni>w  Nsil 
'"  il  SuueriiitBndeiit.  Auckland  A»t- 
—Gtnj  UuH^U.  M  D. 
lli>di(.-ftl    Sup^rinteiidetiC.    OiriituliurDh 

Atjhua-S..  Q.  L*Tmge,  M.B. 
Medicnl      Superinlendent,      WelliugMn 
A«ylum— K.  E.  Fookt.  M.B. 
I   Medicml  8ii|ierinli>ndent.,  Porirua  Anjlura 
L     — Thomu  Burns,  L.B.O  P.,  &t. 
E'ksdicnl  Su  perm  tend  en  t,  Seacliff  Aijlum 
■      — F.  Trubj  Kind,  M.B. 
I  SaperlDlBniJent,   Uokitiliu  Allium  — H, 
Oribben 
Superintendent.  NalsDn  A»jlum— J.  Mor- 

Atbburn  Hall,  Waikari  (^ri'ate  aajlum) 


MINKS  BKPAB'fMEN'r. 

Chief  Officii. 
ei  of  Mineg-Kon.  A.  J.  Oadmi 
^Bder-SscretBry    for    Minoi— H.   J. 


Olerki-T.  S.  M.  Cnoie.  H.  B.  B^dcliffe 

An»lj«t— W.  Skey 
-.S—itU^ai  Qeoloeat — Alexander  Ml'Eht, 
■       F.Q.8. 

SrKugbtimaii— C.  H.  Pierard 

I(r«F«CTOBS  OF  Miheb. 
^hauie*    and    Aai'kUnd    Ditlriule  — G. 
WiUon  ;    Canrerburj,   Dunr>dii 
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Rennwtorii    aud   Willmm    Shore,    of 

BoiRD   OF   BXAMISEBH   CKEBB   "  ThB 

MniNQ  Act,  1891." 
Same  official  mi'mbcrt  an  abote  Board, 
witli  the  following  priTste  meinben: 
Tbomni  Dunlop,  of  'IbameB ;  Patrick 
Quirk  Capias,  of  Beeflon ;  Ueorga 
Casley,  of  Henfton 
The  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey 
of  New  Zealand  i«  Chairman  ol  both 
Boardi. 

Qboloqical  Spevey,  Mpskdm,  and 

OBaiBVATOBieS. 

Miniiter  in  Charge — The  Hon.  Miniilet 

Pireotor  — Sir    J.    Hector,     K.C.M.G., 

M,D„  F.R.8. 
Olerk,  Curator,  and    Meteoralogical  Ob- 

lerrer  for  Wvtliugton— R.  B.  Gore 
Anlronomieill  Obierrer — T.  King 
Meteorological   Obserrer,    Anckland— T. 

F.  CheeMtnon,  F.L.3. 
Meteorological  ObierTer,  Oanediii  —  H. 

Skey 
Meteorological  Obierver,  If  bit  Pljmoutb 

— E,  Voala 
Mpleorologieal   Obierrer.    Hokitika — A. 

D.  MacfBrlane 

NBW  ZIALASD   iNStlTCTE. 

Manmer-SirJ.  Hector,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D., 

F.E.8. 
Hon.   Treaiurer  — W.    T.    L.    Trarer*. 

F.L.S. 
Seoretarj— B.  B.  Gora 


DKFKNCE  DEPABTMENT. 
atm  of  Defence— Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon 
tart   AiJTiser  and   Inipcct^r  of  the 

N.Z."  Joreas  -  Colonel     F.    J.    Foi, 

N.Z.M-,  late  Major.  B.A. 
Under- Secretar_T — Major  Sir  A.  P.  Daog- 


n  Kof  le 


ChiefClerk— H.  Stra 
Clerk— T.  F.  Grey 

Habbouh  Dsfihcb. 

Chief  Engineer— W.  fi.  Halea 
Nbw  Zbilahd  Pehmahkut  Mil 
Arlilla-ff. 
Major  F.  T.  Goring 
Major  W.  B.  Mefsenger 
Major  Sir  A.  P.  DongUa.  Bart. 
Captain  H.  C.  Morrtiwu 
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Captain  J.  Coleinan 
Lieuteuant  J.  E.  Hume 

Intpector  of  Submarine  Mining 
Entablishment. 

Captain  J.  Falconer 

Torpedo  Corps. 

Captain  J.  Falconer 
Captain  W.  T.  Powell 

Quartermaster^  Permanent  Militia. 
Captain  S.  C.  Anderson 

Surgeony  Permanent  Militia 
(Wellington). 

John  Teare,  M.B. 

Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia 
(Auckland). 

John  Wilkino,  M.B.C.S.E. 

Honorary  Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia. 
Patrick  J.  O'Neill  O'CarroU 

Honorary  Chaplain,  Lgttelton  Detach- 
ment Permanent  Militia. 

The  Rev.  E.  £.  Chambers 

Honorary  Chaplain,  Wellington  Detach- 
ment Permanent  Militia. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Waters,  M.A. 

Officers  Commanding  Militia  and  Volun- 
teer Districts,  and  Adjutants. 

Auckland  —  Lieut.-Colonel  Forsler  Yel- 
verton  Goritig,  N.Z.M.  Acting  Adju* 
tant :  Lieut.  »lohn  Grant,  N.Z.  Vol*. 

Wellington  —  Lieut  -  Colonel  Stuart 
No  wall,  N.Z.M. 

Canterbury — Lieut. -Colon el  Henry  Gor- 
don, N.Z.M.,  late  H.M.  44th  Foot 

Olago — Lieut.-Colonel  William  Uolden 
Webb,  N.Z.M.,  lat«  H.M.  109th  Foot 

Nelson  —  Lieut.  •  Colonel  Albert  Pitt, 
N.Z.M.  Adjutant:  Wm.  S.  Little- 
johu  (Captain,  Nelson  College  Cadets) 

New  Zbalakd  Police  Forcb. 

Head  Office. 

Commissioner  —  Lieutenant  -  Colonel   A. 

Hume 
Clerks — John  Evans,  Jolm  Tasker 

Police  Department. 

Inspectors,  1st  Class — Thomas  Brobam, 
John  Bell  Thomson,  Peter  Pender, 
William  Stone  Pardy 

Inspectors,  2ud  Class — John  Emerson, 
James  Hickson,  Francis  MoGovern 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LANDS  AND 
SURVEY. 

Minister  of  Lands  and   Immigration — 

Hon.  J.  McKenzie 
Secretary  for  Crown  Lands  and  Surreyor- 

Gkneral — S.  Percy  Smith 
Under-Secretary  for  Crown   Lands  and 

Superintending  Surveyor  —  Alexander 

Barron 

Head  Office. 
Chief  Draughtsman— F.  W.  Flanagan 
Road  Surveyors — C.  W.  Hursthouse  (Te 

Kuiti),  G.  T.  Murray  (Wanganui),  R. 

H.  Reaney  (Pahiutua) 
Auditor    of    Land  Revenue  —  C.   O'H. 

Smith 
Chief  Clerk— W.  S.  Short 
Chief  Account-ant — H.  J.  Knowles 
Superintendent  of  Village-settlements — 

J.  E.  March 
Overseer  of  Works,  Rotoroa  Sanatorium 

— C.  Malfroy 
Caretaker,  Hanmer  Springs — J.  Rogers 

Auckland  District. 

Chief    Surveyor   and    Commissioner    of 

Crown  Lands — G.  Mueller 
District  Surveyors — L.  Cussen,  J.  Baber, 

jun.,  G.  A.  Martin 
Road  Surveyor — A.  B.  Wright 
Chief  Druughtsumn — W.  C.  Kensington 
Receiver  of  Land  Revenue — T.  M.  Taylor 

Hawse's  Kay  District. 

Chief  Surveyor  and  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands — T.  Humphries 

Disitrict  Survevors— E.  C.  Gold-Smith, 
J.  Hay 

Chief  Draughtsman — F.  SimpiK)n 

Receiver  of  Land  Revenue — F.  Bull 

Tabanaei  District. 

Chief    Surveyor    and    Commissioner    of 
I      Crown  Lands — J.  Strauchon 
District  Surveyor — H.  M.  Skeet 
Road  Surveyor — G.  F.  Kohinson 
Chief  Draughtsman — F.  E.  Clarke 
Receiver  of  Land  Revenue — G.  P.  Doile 

Wellington  District. 
'  Asdistant  Surveyor  •  General   and   Com- 
I      missioner    of    Crown    Lauds — J".    H. 
Baker 
District  Surveyors — L.  Smith,  W.  D.  B. 
I      Murray,  J.  D.  Climie,  F.  A.  Thomp- 
son 
Chief  Draughtsman — J.  Mackenzie 
,  Road  Surveyor — A.  C.  Turner 
I  Receiver    of    Land    Revenue  —  W.    G. 
I      Runcie 


r 
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NlLSOM  Dhtbict. 
r   Surrejor  ftntj    Conin)ia>ion»r    of 
Crown  LsDda— J.  8.  Browning 
Siatrict  8arxtrort—J.  A.  Moiit«oniBrii;, 

F.  S.  Smitb.'j.  Snoditnu*.  R.  T.  Sadd 
Cliief  DraugliUraan— H.  Trent 
Beceirer  of  Land  ReriiKie— J.  T.  Oalla; 

Mablbokocqh  DisTBicr. 

Cliief 


Crowi 

t Chief  D 
Obief   S 


Wp 


WWTI-AND    DlSTHICT. 

Obief   Suriuvor   and    Coniiai»iotier    of 

DaTid  Barron 
District.  SurTejor— W.  Q.  Murraj 
Boild  Surreyor-P   B.  Wither 
Chief  Draughtsman  and  Receiver  of  Luid 
"erenue— a.  J.  Roberts 

OAirrBBHUBr  Distbict. 
if    SurTeyor    and    Commiaiioner    of 
Crown  Lands-J.  W.  A.  Marehant 
Dirtrict  SurveiorB—T.  N.  Brodcrick,  G. 

H.  M.  McCl'ure 
Chief  DraughUniBQ— 0.  B.  Sliank* 
Rcceiter  of  Land  Revenue^ A.  A.  Mclfab 

Otaoo  IJiaTBIOT, 
Commiuioner  of  Crown   Lande 

Maitland 
Chist  Surirjor— C.  W.  Adauii 
™ DiBf  ict  Survejors — J,   Longuiu 

,  Wilmot 

Thief  DrBUghUman— P.  Tre^ed. 

>T  of  Land  Rereoue— G.  A.  Reads 
South Lim  Distbict. 
Jhief   Surrejor  and    CoDimiuioner    of 
f  Crown  Land*— G.  W.  Williami 
nalrict  SuiTejor— John  Uaj 
_J!iiBC  Drauilitgnian— J.  G.  Clare 
BcceiTcr  of  Land  Revetme—H.  L,  Welch 

N'A7irB  LtND-POnCBABB  Bbancu. 
I*jid- purciiase    OflicBri  —  P,    Sheridan 
(Officer  in   ChrrgeJ,   G.  Mair.    G.    T. 
Wilkinion 

AuckUnd— I 

B.  Harrii.  D.  Lundon,  L.  J.  Bagnall 
Hawkc'ii  Bay-T.    Uumphrie«,  C.    Hall, 

T.  Hyde,  R.  R.  Qruom.  O.  Mnthewson 


Parx 
N<>Ik>ii — J.  S.    Browning.   J.   Kerr,   D. 

Bate,  F.  Uaniilton 
Wentland  — D,     Barron,    J.    BevaD,    L. 

Northcroft,  A.  Kfathetoii 
Canterbury—J.  W.  A.  Marehant,  W.  C. 

Walker,  A.  V.  Pringle,  R.  Meredith, 

D.  MoMilUn 
Otago— J,  P.  Maiiland.  A.  MeKerrow. 

H.  Clark,  J.  Duncan,  W.  Dallas 
Southland— G-  W.   Wdlisui.,  C.  Cowan. 

A.  KinroM,  J.  Mclntyre 


Land       Purrhoae 
McKorrow,  F.A.! 


SBTTLGUEMTa. 

Inepeclor  — 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTDRE. 
OnrEF  Offich. 

Minister  in  Charga—Hon.  X  lUcKenzie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture    and  Chief  Jii- 

apector  of  Stock— John  D.  Ritcliia 
AgaiBtant  Chief  Inipector  of  Stock— W. 

A.  Scaife 
Chief  Clerk— Riuhard  Kratt 
Clerk  and  Biologiit— T.  W.  Kirk,  F.L.S. 
TeleriiiiiTy    Surgeon  —  J.     A.    Gilruth, 

M.R.C.r.S. 
Produce  Co mmi«i loner.  London — 
Chief  Dairy  Kipfrt— J.  B.  MaiTEwan 
Dairy  Inilructort—Johu  Sawcri.  S.  M. 

Robbins,  B.  Wayte 
Poniolo(!l»l«  —  W.    J.      Palmer,    J.     C. 
Blackmore,  Joieph  Mayo 

iNHPKOTOBi   C 

Auckland  — E.   Ctifloi 
So  haw,  Auckland 
ngarei ;  D.  Robs, 


(ii 


charge).    F. 
"    '  .,  Wha- 


P    WlSTB   LiKDH   BOAEDB. 

.   Thompeoi 


;  G.  3.  Cooke, 
Hamilton 

ond  {in  charge),  H. 
dldham,   Napier;    C.    Thom«on,    Gis- 
honiB  1  J.  Ilarrej.  Woodvilie 
Wairarapa  — W.      Miller.      Mulerlon  ; 

WclUujftoo,  W.  G.  Rpea,  Welhngton 

Weet  OuMt^Rlohard  Hull  <iD  charge). 

Wanganui ;    A.  Monro,  Hawera ;    A. 

K.  Blundell.  Palmarston  North 

Neison-H.    M.    Campbell,     NHaon     (ill 

charge) ;  F.  E.  Orbell,  Foxhill 
Marlborough — John  Moore.  Blenheim 
■■'    (tiaod— V.  A.  Hudrileali       "  '    ■■ 


Taranaki— J.  Strauchon.  T.  Kelly,  C.  E.    Caiit^rbury-Kaikoura— R.  1 


Stock,  J.  Heilop.  R.  B.  Roy 
XVcllingtoD  —  J.  H.  Baker,  W. 
Ktitahejbert.  A.  W.  Hogg,  T,  ' 
■  Vidier,  F.  Pirani 
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South  Canlprburj— H.  8.  Tboii.soii   (in  ] 
(0),Timorui  J.  W.  Dmhi,  Fairlie; 
L.  Hattali,  Eurow 
iOtago — J.  E.  Thom-on,  Dunedin;  J.  8. 

Niohol,  Oulram  ;  J.  C,  Miller,  Oamaru ; 

J.  L.  Bruce,  Falmeraton  )  A.  Ironijdt, 

Cljds  i     D,    Kerr,    Nasebj  ;    C.    C. 

Empion.   L«-r«m«;   H.  G.  J.   Hull, 

Balolutha  ;  E.  A.  Field,  Gore ;  H.  T. 

Turner,  Iji.erni.rgUl :  J.  W.  Eaymond. 

Biuff 

BOVERNMBNT  LIFE  IN30RANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Conimiiiioner— J.  U.  Riuliardton 
Aisutant  CoiDoiistioner — D.  M.  Luckis 


Apcsunlaul— G.  W.  Bnrltrop 
AsaiDtant  Actuary— G.  Le»lie 
ChiefClork— B.  0.  Nireti 
Ofli<-e  BiaminiM^Q.  A.  Kennedy 
Olerlii— J.  0.  Your.g,  J.  W.  KinniburRh, 
D.  J.  HcG.  McKeozie,  W.  S.  Smith, 
B.   V.   Blaekloek.    A.   H.   Hamertoii, 
F.  B.  Bolt,  a.   G. 


Rmith,  J.  A.  Thounoii,  F.  K,  Kelling, 
K.  8.  Manning,  A.  de  CiBtro,  F.  M. 
Leckie.  C.  W.  Palroer,  J.  B.  Young, 
A.  ATBry,  B.  P.  Hood,  G.  C.  Fache, 
8.  P.  Hnwtliome,  W.  H.  Woon 
Chi^f  Mowenger— W.  Archer 

AUCKIASD    AgKHCT. 

Bitlrict  Manager— W.  J.  Speight 
Chief  Clark— J.  K.  IJlenkhorn 
OUrk— J.  B.  Walki. 

Kafieb  Asenot. 
Betident  Agent — J.  H.  Ilesn 

WlNGAIOIl  AoKSor. 
Kenident  Agenl — J.  Fairbum 

Wbilinotos  AoRNcr. 
SiHtrict  Manager — G.  Rohertion 
Olerki— G.  Criohlou,  W.  C.  Marchant 
KiLBOH  AaeaoY. 

Be«ident  Agent — A,  P.  Bume< 
Blrnheiu  Agenct. 
.Agency  Clerli— C.  U.  Ralph 

Grktmoitth  Agescf. 
■  B»idant  Agent— A.  E.  AlliBon 

CSRIBTtlHITBCS    AOENOT. 
Dislript  Mariaper — J.  C.  Priidhoe 
Chief  Clork-J.  W,  H.  Wood 
Clerk— H.  Rote 


DrSKOlS    AOBHOT. 

District  Matiager— R.  S.  MeQowi 
Chief  Clerk— M.  J.  Hevwood 
Clerk— O.  A.  N.  CampbeU 


PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFIOa 

Public  Truitee— J.  E.  Warbuitiml 

Solicitor— F.  J.  Wil»on 

Chief  Clerk— A.  A.  Duncan 

AcoountAnt — T.  S.  Rnnnldmn 

Clerk  in  Churge  of  WUls,   Truita,tc.— 
T.  Stephen! 

Examinei^—M.  C.  Barnett 

Clerk.- M.  Towniend,  P.  Fair,  P.  He^ 
rey,  E.  C.  Reerei,  J.  McUlUn,  T.  D. 
Kendall,  W.  A.  Fordhar  ~  '  " 
A.  Purdie,  O.  A.  Smyth,  A.  J.  OroM, 
£.  G.  Hyde,  M.  S.  Earrap.  S.  Dimanl, 
J.  Skerrett,  E.  A.  Smytho,  J.  Allen, 
W.  Barr,  E.  O.  Hnlet.  C.  Morrii, 
8.  W.  ainith,  J.  B.  Jack,  K.  Brown 

Mestenger — H.  Redmond 

Dintrict  Afwint,  Chrietchurch— J.  J.  IC. 
Uainilkin 

Diatrict  Agent,  Auckland — E.  F.  Warren 

Diitrict  Agenl,  Dunedin — F.  H.  Uorioe 

Dietrict  Agent,  Oreyniouth — J.  C.  MaCtw- 

Di»trict  Agenl,  Napier— E.  P.  Walkig 
Weit.  Coeit  Settlement  Reierves  Agenl 

—Wilfred  Renneil 
Clerks— C.  Zauhsriab,  T.  R.  Saywell 


ADVAKCES  TO  SETTLERS. 
OFFICE. 
Superiotendent — J.  E.  Warburton 
Chief  VBluers— AuckUnil,  W.  Dunoui ; 

WeUingU.n,  T.  K.  Macdonald  ;  CbrM- 

eburch,  J.  W.   A-  March»Dt ;   In 

eargiU,  H.  C*r.»ell 
Clerkf,  ilcad  Office-ll.  Lnmb,  E.  Mc- 

Faddan,  W.  Waddel,  T.  C.  Somers,  H. 

O'Rorke,  E.  Holbwaj.  J.  T.  Bolt,  W. 

Gil.i.ore,  S.  Saunderr,  W.  Reid.  L.  A. 

TreadnBll,  W.  Oarrett,  H.  Maalen,  ' 

A.  Qoldimith 
Clerk*    at    ARencie*  —  Ueam,     Millkr, 

emiib,  Walker.  Powell. 


ECCLESIASTIC.-VL. 
There  ia  uo  Stitte  Church  in  the  colony,  nor  ia  State  aid  given 
i  -to  any  form  of  religion.     Government  in  the  early  days  set  aaide 
■certain  lands  as  endowments  for  various  religious  bodies,  hut  nothing 
«f  the  kind  has  been  done  for  many  years  pEbet. 

j  Church   of  the   Province  of  New  Ze:al&:<d,  commonly  called 
THE  "Church  of  England." 

Bishops. 

The  Most  Rev.  William  Garden  Cowie,  D.D.,  Auckland;  conse- 
■crated  1869  (Primate). 

The  Eight  Rev.  William  Leonard  Williams,  B.A.,  Waiapu ; 
-consecrated  lS9d. 

The  Right  Rev.  Frederic  WalHs,  D.D..  Wellington;  consecrate*! 
1895.  ■ 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Oliver  Mules,  M.A.,  Nelson ;  consecrated 
1892. 

The  Bight  Rev.  Chur'; hill  Julius,  D.D.,  Chris t church ;  consecrated 

The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Tarratt  Nevill,  D.D.,  Dunedin;  conse- 
I  -crated  1871. 

The  Right  Rev.  Cecil  Wilson,  M.A.,  Melanesia;  consecrated 
1894. 

Roman  Cathouc  Church. 
Archbishop. 
The  Most  Rev.  Francis  Redwood,   S.M.,  D.D.,  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan,  Wellington;  consecrated  1874. 

Bishops. 
The  Right  Rev.  John  Edmund  Luck.  O.S.B.,  D.D.,  Auckland; 
'  consecrated  ISH'i. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Joseph  Grimes,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Christehurch  ; 

[  consecrated  1887. 

Bishopric  of  Dunedin  vacant  (June,  1895). 

Annual  Meetings  and  Ofpicehs. 

The  principal  present  heads  or  oRicera  of  the  various  churches, 
I  And  the  places  and  times  of  holding  the  annual  or  periodical  assem- 
f  blies  or  meetings,  are  as  follow  : — 

Church  of  Erujland. — For  Church  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
K'jnto  six  dioceses^viz.,  .Auckland,  Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
■  ■Christehurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  General  Synod  meets  every  third 
tjrear  in  one  or  other  of  the  dioceses. ^President,  the  Bishop  of 
r  Auckland,  Pcimate  ;  Secretary,  Rev,  J.  P.  Kempihorne,  Nelson 
I  Xay  Secretary,  James  Allen,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.H.R.,  Dunedin. 

lao  Synods  meet  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of 
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Bishop  of  the  diocese.     The  next  General  Synod  will  be  held  in 
Chris tchm-ch,  in  February,  1898. 

B(yin<xn  Catholic  Church. — The  diocese  of  Wellington,  established 
in  1848,  was  in  1887  created  the  metropohtan  see.  There  are  three 
suffragan  dioceses — Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  A 
Be  treat  is  held  annually  in  each  of  the  four  dioceses. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand. — The  Assembly  meets- 
annually,  in  February,  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Christchurch,. 
in  succession.  Moderator,  the  Very  Kev.  Ralph  Joshua  Allsworth  ; 
Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  David  Sidey,  D.D.,  Napier. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland.  —  The  Synod 
meets  annually  in  October  at  Dunedin.  Moderator,  Rev.  R.  R.  M. 
Sutherland,  Kaikorai ;  Clerk,  Rev.  W.  Bannerman,  Roslyn,  Dun- 
edin ;  Church  Factor,  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  High  Street,  Dunedin. 
Theological  Professors,  Rev.  John  Dunlop,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Michael  Watt,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. — The  annual  Conference  meets  on 
or  about  the  1st  March,  the  exact  date  being  determined  by  the- 
President,  who  holds  office  for  one  year.  Each  Conference  deter- 
mines where  the  next  one  shall  assemble.  President  (1895-96) ^ 
Rev.  J.  H.  Simmonds,  Principal  of  Wesley  College,  Three  Eangs,. 
Auckland;  Secretary,  Rev.  D.  J.  Murray,  Waimate,  Canterbur3^ 
The  next  Conference  is  to  meet  in  the  Pitt  Street  Church,  Auck- 
land. 

Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealand. — President,  Rev.  W.  R.  WooUey, 
Thames ;  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  H.  Collins,  Auckland.  The  Union 
comprises  31  churches,  3,066  members,  4,937  scliolars  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  with  669  teachers.  There  are  also  104  local  preachers, 
and  28  preaching- stations.  This  religious  body  has  a  newspaper  o£ 
its  own — the  New  Zealand  Baptist — published  in  Christchurch. 

CoiKjregaiionnl  Union  of  New  Zealand. — The  annual  meetings- 
are  held  during  the  second  week  of  February,  at  such  place  as  may 
be  decided  on  by  vote  of  the  Council.  Chairman  for  1895,  Rev. 
B.  L.  Thomas,  Auckland ;  Chairman  Elect,  Rev.  W.  M.  FelU 
Ravensbourne,  Otago ;  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Bowden,  Auckland ;  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Auckland ;  Registrar,  Rev.  C.  H.  Bradbury, 
Wellington  ;  Head  Office,  314,  Victoria  Arcade,  Auckland.  In  189& 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  at  a  place  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  meets  in 
Auckland  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Primitive  Methodists. — A  Conference  takes  place  every  January. 
The  next  is  to  be  held  in  Timaru,  commencing  10th  January,  1896. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Church  sits  in  Auckland.  The 
Conference  officials  for  the  present  year  are :  President,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Laycock,  Dunedin ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lyon,  W^ad- 
diugton,  Canterbury  ;  Secretary  of  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  D. 
Goldie,  Auckland. 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches. — The  Assembly  meets  annually 
in  February,  in  Canterbury,  Auckland,  Welhugton,  or  Hawke's  Bay. 


I  Tor  1895  the  President  is  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Pendray,  Waipawa,  and 

I  the  Secretary  Mr.  J,  A.  Flesher,  Ghristchurch. 

I         Hebrews. — Miniaters,    Rev.    S.    A.    Goldstein,    Auekland :    Bev. 

I  Louis    J.    Harrison,    Dunedin ;    Rev.    H.    van    Staveren,    Welling- 

'  ton  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Singer.  Hokitika.  Annual  meetings  of  the 
general  Congregations  are  held  at  these  places  on  the  third  Sunday 
in  Elnl  (about  the  end  of  August). 

Bible  Christiana. — A  District  Meeting  of  the  Connexion  is  held 
annuaUy.  President,  Rev.  B.  H.  Ginger,  Addinglon :  Gonnexional 
Representative  and  Treasurer,  Bev.  J.  Orchard,  Christchurch  ;  Trust 
Secretary,  Rev.  J.  G.  W.  Ellis,  Templeton ;  School  and  Tem- 
perance Secretary,  Rev.  F.  Quintrell,  Palmerston  North ;  Editor 
of  Magazine,  Rev.  W.  Grigg,  Belfast  ;  Publisher,  Bev.  B.  H. 
Ginger. 

Hkligioub  Denominations,  Churches  and  Chapels,   Officiating 

MlNISTERB,   ETC. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  persons  (exclusive  of  Maoris) 
belonging  to  tlie  different  religious  denominations  in  New  Zealand, 
and  the  number  of  chnrches  and  chapels,  according  to  the  census  of 
April.  1891 ;  also,  the  number  of  officiating  ministers  under  "The 
Marriage  Act,  1880."  on  the  15th  June,  1895  :— 


PsraoDS. 

and™ 
ChapolB. 

Omciatlni: 

l...»,.i..^ 

^H          otherwise  defined 

■iSO.aiS 

346 

381 

^H      Protaatanta  (uiide  scribed)     . . 

2.886 

^1   PreibyterianB— 

(Jhnroh  of  Scotland,  Free  Chureii  of  Scatlftud, 

Free  Presbylerinns,  Preabylerifni  Church  ot 

New  Zealand,  Presbyterian  Cbuich  of  Otogo 

and  Southland,  and  Proibyterioiu  otherwise 

^             defined 

141,177 

246 

183 

■       Weeleyan  MetbodistH            

Sa.061 

213 

119 

■        Methodiata  (iiadefiDed) 

3,071 

^r        Pninitive  Metbodistx 

5,220 

'il 

30 

United   Methodist   Free    Cburohea.   Frea  Mb- 

thodicts.  United  Methodists 

1,905 

18 

14 

Bible  ChiiEtianB      .. 

i.oea 

10 

Othem 

89 

1 

Baptists 

ll,82S 

ao 

6,685 

21 

33 

I-uthenuiE.  Oerman  ProtBHtanta 

5,6ie 

13 

12 

Unitarians 

aOB 

Society  of  Frien lis 

915 

■^      Uhurch  of  Christ  (inirluding  Christian,  Chiuoh 

^K         of  Christ,  ChrisUon  Disoiplea.  Diaciplea  of 

^1,,.      Christ,  Diseiplei.]               

5,341 

15 

10 
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Beligious  Denominations— «onft7iu«<f. 


Other  Protestants — continued. 

Brethren  (including  Brethren,  Christian  Bre- 
thren, Exclusive  Brethren,  Open  Brethren, 
Plymouth  Brethren) 

Believers  in  Christ 

Evangelists  (including  Evangelical  Union, 
Evangelical  Church,  Evangelical  Christians, 
Evangelical  Brethren) 

Nonconformists 

Salvation  Army 

Christadelphians    . . 

Swedenhorgians  (including  New  Church,  New 
Jerusalem  Church) 

Seventh-day  Adventists 

Students  of  Truth  . . 

Other  Protestants  (variously  returned) 
Catholics — 

Roman  Catholics    . . 

Catholics  (undefined) 

Greek  Church 
Catholic  Apostolic 
Other  sects — 

Hebrews 

Mormons,  Latter-day  Saints 

SpiritualistH 

Buddhists,  Pagans,  Confucians 

Others  (variously  returned) 
No  denomination — 

Freethinkers 

Agnostic 

Deists,  Theists 

Doubtful 

No  denomination  (variously  returned) 
No  religion 
Unspecified 
Object  to  state 

Totals 


Persons. 


3,537 
193 


93 

77 

9,383 

700 

178 
415 
325 
536* 

85,856 
1,416 
56 
150 
! 
1,463  1 
206  I 
339  , 
3,928  I 
164  , 

4,475  I 
322  I 

51  I 

405  I 

2,999t, 

1,658:1 

1,288  i 

15.342  I 


Churches 

and 
Chapels. 


Officiating 
Ministers. 


34 


181 

1 
5 


18 


8 

•  • 

1 
2 
1 
4 

139 

1 
6. 


626,658       1,197§ 


864 


Churches,  Chapels,  Schoolhouses,  etc. 

The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels^ 
schoolhouses,  and  other  buildings  used  for  public  worship  by  the 
different  religious  denominations,  in  April,  1891 :  also  the  number  of 
persons  for  whom  there  was  accommodation,  and  the  number  usually 
attending,  in  each  provincial  district : — 


*  Including  42  Dissenters ;  55  Christian  Israelites. 

+  Including  2,826  of  No  denomination,  so  described. 

*  Including  1,269  of  No  religion,  so  described  ;  123  Atheists ;  65  Secularists. 

S  In  addition  to  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  here  given,  there  are  about 
400  schoolhouses,  dwellings,  or  public  buildings  used  for  public  worship,  besides  20 
buildings  open  to  more  than  one  Protestant  denomination. 


I 
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Senioa. 

Ancklana 

3&S 

6. 
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66.167 

37,600 

T»mti»kl 

46 

17 

11 

8,173 

15,333 

Ha»Vs')  Bay  .. 

58 

8 

11,271 

7,06* 

Wall  inn  ton 

178 

18 

19 

40.103 

25.631 

M&rlborougli  .. 

ao 

1 

6,810 

3,38S 

Helsoti 

76 

6 

io 

15,030 

8,879 

WestUod 

33 

2 

s 

G,70fl 

4,445 

CROlerbury      . . 

256 

33 

19 

60.756 

41.771 

Otago 

333 

B8 

50 

61,309 

43.S58 

TotaU 

..      1,197 

Wl 

161 

378,  lU 

177,055 

JUDICIAL. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  is  charged  witb  all  tnatters  relaCiug  to 
the  Supreme,  District,  Magistrates',  and  Wardens'  Courts,  Crown 
Law  Office,  Coroners,  patents,  designs,  and  trade- marks,  bankruptcy, 
criminal  prosecutions  in  the  higher  Courts,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
licensing  Committees,  and  prisons.  The  Supreme  Court  is  presided 
over  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisne  Juilges.  The  Chief  Justice 
and  one  Puisne  Judge  reside  in  WeUiugton,  one  Judge  resides  at 
Auckland,  one  at  Christchurch.  and  one  at  Dunedin.  They  all  go 
on  circuit  periodically  within  their  districts.  Circuit  sittings  of  the 
Bupreiue  Court  are  held  at  fourteoTi  places.  There  are  four  District 
Court  Judges,  holding  Courts  at  seventeen  towns.  At  nearly  every 
town  in  which  sittings  of  the  Supreme  or  District  Coiu'ts  are  held 
there  is  a  Crown  Prosecutor,  paid  by  fees,  and  a  Sheriff.  In  the 
District  Courts  the  Crown  Prosecutor  exercises  the  function  of  a 
Grand  Jury. 

The  Magistrates'  Courts  are  presided  over  by  thirty  Stipendiary 

Magistrates,  and  Courts   are    held  daily  in   the  principal   centres, 

and  at  convenient  times  in    the    smaller  towns.     The   jurisdiction 

:.  of   these  Courts   may  be  "ordinary"   (which   includes,  practically 

1  speaking,  all  claims  not  exceeding  JBIOO  in  value,  except  claims  for 

'damages  for  false  imprisonment  or  illegal  arrest,  malicious  prosecu- 

'  tion,  hbel.  slander,  seduction,  or   breach  of  premiss  of  marriage); 

"extended,"    under    which  money-claims    to    an    amount   not   ex- 

oeediiig  £200  may   be    entertained;    and    "special,"    which,    while 

including  all  the  powers  of  the  "  extended  "  jurisdiction,  enables  the 

Court  to  deal  also  with  partnerships,  iujuuctions,  and  other  equity 

:flait9.     At  present  twenty-seven  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates  exer- 

i  «ise  the  "extended"  jurisdiction,  but  none  the  "  special,"     When, 

T-I^owayer,  owing  to  increase  of  settlement,  or  pressure  of  business  in 
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the  Supreme  Court,  necessity  arises,  the  power  to  exercise  either  the 
extended  or  special  jurisdiction  can  be  conferred  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil on  any  Court.  The  Magistrates  exercising  the  special  jurisdiction 
must  be  barristers  or  solicitors. 

The  procedure  of  the  Courts  is  remarkably  simple,  no  pleadings 
beiiig  required  beyond  a  statement  by  the  plaintiff  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  defendant  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claim.  Due 
pro\4sion  is  made  for  counter-claims,  and  the  joinder  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings  of  all  necessary  parties,  so  that  all  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  subject-matter  before  the  Court  may 
be  finally  dealt  with  at  once.  Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
allowed  on  points  of  law,  and  of  law  only,  in  cases  where  not  more 
than  £50  is  concerned,  and  on  points  of  either  law  or  fact  in  cases 
above  that  amount.  Generally,  the  procedure  is  so  simple  and  elastic 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  heard  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the 
services  of  a  professional  man,  but,  where  solicitors  are  employed, 
the  Court  in  its  judgment  settles  the  costs  to  be  paid  according  to  a 
prescribed  scale.  In  places  where  there  is  not  a  Magistrate's  Court 
Justices  of  the  Peace  have  ]X)wer  to  hold  a  Court  and  deal  with 
claims  not  exceeding  £20  in  value,  giving  judgment  **  according  to 
equity  and  good  conscience.** 

In  criminal  cases  the  Supreme  or  District  Court  may  reserve  any 
question  of  law  for  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  and,  if  the  Court  refuse 
to  reserve  a  question,  the  Attorney-General  may  give  leave  to  move 
the  Court  of  Appeal  for  leave  to  appeal. 

The  Court  may  give  leave  to  any  person  convicted  before  it  to 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the 
verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
may  direct  a  new  trial.  In  cases  where  the  clemency  of  the  Crown 
is  sought,  the  Governor  in  Council,  if  he  entertains  a  doubt  whether 
the  convicted  person  ought  to  have  been  convicted,  may  direct  a  new 
trial  at  such  time  and  before  such  Court  as  he  may  think  proper. 

Fourteen  of  the  Magistrates  are  also  Wardens,  holding  Wardens' 
Courts  in  the  various  goldfields.  There  are  fifty  civilian  Clerks  of 
Courts,  and  eighty-nine  who  are  also  police  sergeants  or  constables. 

Every  Stipendiary  Magistrate  holds  the  office  of  Coroner,  and 
is  paid  10s.  6d.  for  each  inquest,  in  addition  to  mileage  at  Is.  per 
mile.  Besides  these,  there  are  thirty-eight  Coroners,  who  are  paid 
£1  Is.  for  each  inquest,  and  mileage. 

Bankrupt  estates  are  administered  by  four  Official  Assignees, 
stationed  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchm-ch,  and  Dunedin, 
respectively  ;  and  by  twenty  Deputy  Assignees,  resident  at  as  many 
other  towns.  The  Supreme  and  District  Courts  have  jurisdiction 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  the  Governor  has  power  to  confer 
similar  jurisdiction  in  small  estates  on  any  of  the  Magistrates' 
Courts,  but  as  yet  this  has  not  been  found  necessary. 

The  Commission  of  the  Peace  contains  about  seventeen  hundred 
names,  and  additions  are  frequently  made.  A  rota  is  kept  in  every 
borough  and  town  of  Justices  residing  within   three  miles   of  the 
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Ojurthouae,  and  the  Justices  are  required  either  to  attend  the  Court 
when  summoned,  or  to  furnish  a,  satisfactory  excuse;  failing  this, 
they  are  struck  off  the  Commission.  Medical  practitioners,  Ciril 
servants,  and  others  are  exempt  from  such  attendance. 

tes  in  Criminal  Courts  ai-e  paid  6s.  per  diem,  and  in  addi- 
tion 4s,  for  every  night  they  are  absent  from  home.     Witnesses  in 
"  ivil  cases  are  paid  variously  from  6s.  to  £1  Is.  a  day,  according  to 
leir  condition  in  life. 

Intestatie  estates  in  New  Zealand  are  dealt  with  by  the  Public 
Trust  Office,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  article  on  that  institution. 

The  Attorney -General  of  the  colony  is  a  Cabinet  Minister  hold- 
ing other  portfolios,  but  the  Solicit  or- General  is  a  permanent  officer 
&nd  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Jury  Usts  are  compiled  annually  hy  the  police,  revised  by  the 
£ench  of  Justices,  and  forwarded  to  the  Sheriffs,  who  prepare  from 
them  special  and  common  jury  panels. 

I  DEFENCES,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL. 

The  defence  forces  consist  of  the  Permanent  Militia  (Artillery 
ad  Torpedo  Corps),  and  ihe  auxiliary  forces  of  Volunteers  (Cavalry. 
Counted  Rifles,  Naval  Artillery,  Field  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Rifle 
ompanies).  There  is  a  Military  .Adviser  and  Inspector  of  these 
Jj'orces,  who  is  an  ex-Imperial  officer.  To  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Defence  al!  questions  of  expenditure  are  referred;  while  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  has  charge  of  the 
defence- works. 

I  Militia  and  Volltntbeb  Districts. 

L     The  two  islands  (North  and  Middle)  are  divided  i 
picts,  each  commanded  by  a  Field  Officer  of  Militia 
•rith  a  competent  staff  of  drill'Sergeants. 
I  pEitMANENT  Militia  (Artii.IiERy). 

L  This  Force  is  divided  into  four  batteries,  which  are  stationed  at 
Auckland,  Wellington  (head-qaariers).  Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin; 
their  pnncipal  duties  are  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of  all  gUQB. 
stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  at  these  four  centres. 
The  Force  consists  of  three  majors,  two  captams,  one  subaltern,  ivith 

K""i  establishment  of  144  of  all  ranks. 
Permanent  Militia  (Torpedo  Corps). 
This  branch,  like  the  Artillery,  is  divided  amongst  the  four 
ntres,  for  submarine  and  torpedo  work,  and  consists  of  two  cap- 
tains, with  a  total  establishment  of  64  of  ail  ranks.  They  have 
charge  of  four  torpedo-boats  and  four  steam-launches,  and  of  all 
submarine-mining  and  torpedo  stores.     They  are  likewise  employed 

C*     ;  up  rocks  and  wrecks,  and  generally  improving  harbours. 
Volunteers  . — C  a  v  al  ry  . 
are  three  troops  of  Cavalry,  one  in  the  North  Island  and 


)  five  dis- 
r  Volunteers, 
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two  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  corps  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
eflficiency  by  going  into  camp  for  six  days*  training  annually.  The 
total  strength  of  the  three  troops  is  191  of  all  ranks. 

Volunteers. — Mounted  Rifles. 

There  are  ten  corps  of  Mounted  Rifles,  seven  in  the  North  Island 
and  three  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of  548  of  all 
ranks.     These  corps  go  into  camp  for  an  annual  training  of  six  days. 

Volunteers. — Naval  Artillery. 

There  are  seventeen  batteries  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  eight 
in  the  North  Island  and  nine  in  the  Middle  Island,  having  a  total 
strength  of  1,145  of  all  ranks.  These  corps  are  divided  into  port 
and  starboard  watches ;  one  watch  is  trained  to  assist  the  Perma- 
nent Artillery  in  working  heavy  ordnance,  the  other  in  submarine 
and  torpedo  work,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Torpedo  Corps.  These 
corps  have  cutters  and  other  boats  provided  and  kept  up  for  them, 
and  are  instructed  in  rowing,  knotting,  splicing,  signalling,  and  such- 
like duties. 

Volunteers. — Garrison  Artillery. 

There  is  one  corps  of  Garrison  Artillery  in  the  South  Island, 
with  a  strength  of  49  of  all  ranks. 

Volunteers. — Field  Artillery. 

There  are  nine  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  three  in  the  North 
Island  and  six  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  of  512  of  all 
ranks.  They  are  amied  with  6-,  9-,  and  12-pounder  Annstrong 
breech- loading  rifled  guns  on  field-carriages. 

Volunteers. — Engineers. 

This  branch  consists  of  two  corps,  with  a  total  of  124  of  all 
ranks,  both  in  the  Middle  Island.  Besides  carrying  rifles  they  are 
provided  with  entrenching  tools  and  all  appliances  for  blowing  up 
bridges  or  laying  land-mines. 

Volunteers. — Rifle  Corps. 

In  this  branch  of  the  service  there  are  forty-six  corps  (including 
one  honorary  reserve),  fourteen  being  in  the  North  Island  and  thirty- 
two  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of  2,691  of  all  ranks, 
including  garrison  bands. 

Volunteers. — Cadet  Corps. 

There  is  a  force  of  thirty- six  cadet  corps — viz.,  eight  in  the  North 
Island  and  twenty-eight  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength 
of  1,984  of  all  ranks. 

Ordnance,  Arms,  etc. 

The  aruianient  at  the  forts  of  tlie  four  centres  consists  of  Sin. 
13-ton  breech-loading  rifled  Elswick  Ordnance  Company's  guns, 
with  Gin.  5-ton  of  like  pattern,  all  mounted  on  hydro-pneumatic 
disappearing  carriages ;    Tin.  7- ton  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns,  on 
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raversiog  slideB  ;  64-poiiQiler  rifled  muzzle-loaditif;  converted  Tlcwt, 
aos.  on  goi-rison  standing  carriages  and  traversing  aiidea ;  64- 
pounder  rifled  muzzle -loading  64cwt,  guns  on  traversing  slides; 
li-pounder  quick-firing  Nordenfeldts.  on  garrison  piliar-monntitigs. 
iind  tie  Id -carriages ;  and  Hotchkiss  and  Maxim  quick-firing  guns. 
The  Volunteer  Field  Artillery  are  armed  with  6-,  9-.  and  Im- 
pounder Armstrong  breech -load  log  rifled  guns,  and  the  whole  of  the 
"orce  have  carbines  or  rifles  (short)  of  Snider  pattern. 

Thereia  alarge  stock  of  Whitehead  torpedoes,  contact-  and  ground- 
is,  in  charge  of  the  Torpedo  Corps,  as  well  as  four  Thorneycrott 
ido-boats. 

En 


Members  of  the  Penjianent  Militia  are  enrolled  for  three  yeai-s' 

,  and  Volunteers  for  one  year.      The  Permanent  Militia  is 

jcruited  from   men  who  have  one  year's  eflicient  service  in  the 

Kroiunteers  ;  and  after  passing  the  gunnery  course  in  the  Permanent 

^ilitia  the  men  are  eligible  for  transfer  to  police  and  prison  service. 

Instkuctohs. 

The  Instructors  for  Permanent  Artillery  and  Torpedo  Corps  are 
obtained  from  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  ShoeburynesB,  and  from 
the  Boya!  Engineers,  under  a  three  years'  engagement,  on  comple- 
tion of  which  they  return  to  their  regiments. 

CAI'ITATiON. 

An  annual  capitation  of  £'2  10s.  is  granted  to  each  efficient  Volun- 
teer, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  to  each  efficient  cadet  corps.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  Snider  ball-cartridge  are  issued  each  year 
free  to  every  Volunteer,  and  twenty-five  rounds  to  each  cadet  over 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

Administbatiok. 

The  defence  forces  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  "The 
Defence  Act,  1886."' 

exfbmditure  on  the  establibhment  and  maintenance  ov 

_  Defences  fbom  1884-85  to  1893-94. 


P         »"•■          1  ^ss... 

Hu-bonr 

Tot&l. 

Ji 

£ 

£ 

1834-85 

1          90,8)6 

3.601 

100.417 

1S85-88 

Q1.2i2 

137.167 

218.40!! 

1886-87 

.             89.937 

189,429 

229.856 

1887-88 

123, Ml 

73,453 

ia5.6i9 

1888-89 

.   1          63,591 

50,089 

108.680 

1889-90 

68.614 

13,753 

79,36(1 

1BW»-'JI 

.   1          80.891 

10.798 

91.689 

181)1-92 

75.8*3 

7.644 

83.987 

1892-88 

69.808 

11.305 

71.018 

1898-94 

66.670 

3.976 

60.646 

lR9*-96     . 

.  t          62,181 

3,495 

64,676 
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ANNUAL  PENSIONS 
Paid  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  as  on  SIst  Mabch,  1895. 

By  an  Act  pskssed  in  1871  the  pension  nystem  was  abolished  in  New  Ze&land. 
In  1803  the  Civil  Service  Insurance  Act  was  passed,  the  main  provisioxiB  of  which  are 
•described  at  the  end  of  this  table.] 


Date 

1 

Date 

Name. 

from  which 
Pension 

Amount. 

Name. 

from  which 
PeDsion 

AinoQUt. 

commenced. 

t,  1866: 

commenced. 

Voider  »'  T)u  Cti 

]>il  Service  Ac 

'    1 

1 

1  Under  "  The  Civil  Service  Act,  1866  "— ctd. 

£ 

8. 

d.'i! 

£       8.d. 

Allan,  A.  S. 

!  1  Sept., 18881195 

5 

0 1  Green  way,  J.  H. . 

.     1  Nov.,  18911116  16    0 

Arrow,  H. 

1  Aug.,  1881 

26 

0 

0 '  Giles.  J. 

.     1  Feb.^1894 

238     6    8 

Aubrey,  H.  R. 

1  Nov.,  1880 

223 

0 

Oi'Halliday,  C. 

.  31  Aug.,  1886 

96  18    4 

Austin,  A.  D. 

1  Oct.,  1887 

247 

10 

0  1  Hamilton,  M. 

.  11  July,  1880 

200    0    0 

Badueley,  H.  C.  . . 

12  Jan.,  1888 

225 

0 

0 1  Harsant,  W. 

.  11  June,  18781151  13    4 

Bailie,  F. 

;  1  Feb.,  1893    77 

8 

8    Hart,  J.  T. 

.  12  Nov.,  1890  193     7    0 

Baker,  E. 

1  Nov.,  1880  214 

17 

1  1  Hartwright,  H.   . 

.     1  Jan.,  1886  152     7    8 

Barnard,  W.  H.  . . 

1  June,  1880  101 

18 

liHeddell,  P. 

.   17  Oct.,  1894    90     0    0 

Barr,  A. 

,  1  Oct.,  1888  Sm 

13 

4  „'  Henn,  J. 

.     1  April,  1893    88     3    4 

Batkin,  C.  T. 

1  April,18yO  533 

6 

0  1  Hill,  E. 

.  13  Sep.,  1871  i  100    0    0 

Bicknell,  F. 

1  Feb.,  18S2    9G 

13 

4;Hill,  F.  J. 

.     1  Aug.,  1892'  95     0    0 

Blonifiold,  J. 

'21  Mar.,  18891101 

15 

Oillill,  T. 

.     1  May,  18921400    0    0 

Bridson,  W. 

'  1  Aug.,  1893  146 

8 

7  ;  Holdon,  T. 

.  13  Oct.,  1878  i  31     6    0 

Brown,  W.  H.  E. 

,  1  Aug.,  1892  2G5 

16 

8,.  Jackman,  S.  J.    . 

.     1  ^lay,  1892  149    6    8 

Buchanan,  J. 

1  July,  18801127 

13 

6  I  Johnston,  D. 

.  15  Dec,  1880  366  18    4 

Bull,  K. 

'  1  July,  1887  105 

14 

3IJudd,  A. 

.     1  April,  1887  "173    6    8 

Burgess,  A. 

'  1  June,  1886  110 

13 

4  1  Keetlev,  E. 

.     1  July.  1884 ,  18  12  10 

Burn,  J.  F. 

,  1  July.  1887 1  51 

0 

0  !KeIly,'j.  D. 

.     1  July,  1891.130  19    0 

Butts,  K.  I). 

1  April,  1893 ,258 

6 

8  1  Kissling,  T. 

.     1  Jan.,  1894  ;317    6    2 

Campbell,  F.  K.  . . 

1  Mar.,  1890  466 

13 

0  1  Laing,  PI.  B. 

.     1  April,  1887)112  10    0 

Carrington,  0.     . . 

1  Feb.,  1878,300 

0 

0  (Lang,  A. 

.     1  Feb.,  1893 

1  75  15    3 

Chapman,  R. 

1  Jan.,  1868:255 

19 

Oi,  Leahy,  J. 

.     1  Mar.,  1895    67    3    0 

Cheosman,  (i.  H. 

1  Mar.,  1893 1  82 

10 

0    Lincoln,  R.  S.     . 

.     1  Mar.,  1889  i  68  17    0 

Cheesoman,  VV.  F. 

,   1  April,1890|154 

15 

1    Lockwood,  W.  H. 

1  Jan.,  1880    22  18    4 

Clarke,  H.  T. 

'   1  Jan.,  1879,400 

0 

0 'Lodge.  W.F.       . 

.     lOct..  1881  !185    0    0 

Clarke,  H. 

'  1  Oct.,  1879;  98 

13 

0    Lundon,  D. 

.     1  May,  1892  210    0    0 

Cooper,  G.  S. 

1  Aug.,  1892 '533 

6 

8 'Lusher,  R.  A.       . 

.  31  Aug.,  1880 

76  16    8 

Co.stall,  J. 

10  July,  1892 'l  31 

3 

10  'Meikle,  A.M.      . 

.     1  May,  1887 

145  14    3 

Creeke.  \V. 

1  April, 1891'  52 

15 

8  1  Mills,  W. 

.  23Sep't.,1875 

385  14    4 

Crowe,  A. 

!31  Dec,  1885    68 

12 

3  ■  Mitford,  G.  M.    . 

1  Feb.,  1869 

196  15    0 

Culpan,  W. 

1   iDec,  1868    62 

10 

0  1  Monson,  J.  R. 

1  Oct..  1882 

271  16    0 

Cunningham,  J.  . 

1  Feb.,  1888 '175 

0 

0  1  Monro,  11.  A.  H. . . 

1  Nov.,  1880 

342  17    2 

Daniell,H.  C.     .. 

i  1  Jan.,  1878 '266 

13 

4  1  Morpeth,  W.  J.   . . 

!  4  Aug.,  1894 

195     4     9 

DeCastro,  C.  D. 

•  1  Mar.,lH92  172 

10 

0    Morrow,  H. 

j  1  June.  1890 

120  16    8 

Dick.  S.  J. 

i  1  Feb.,  18931250 

0 

0    Macarthur,  J. 

1  Jan.,  1876 

65    0    0 

Dickc  y.  A.J. 

1  Nov.,  1875  il22 

0 

5]McCulloch,  H.    .. 

1  Aug.,  1890 

233    0    0 

Earle,  J. 

13  Nov.  1888,104 

10 

0    MacDonnoll.R.T. 

'23  July,  1890 

ir,0    0    0 

Kliott,  (i.  E. 

30  Nov.,  1872 '4(X) 

0 

0  'McKcUar,  H.  S... 

1  1  Aug.,  1892 

438     6    8 

Knsor,  J. 

1  P'eb.,1893,  51 

0 

8 ,,  O'Connor,  li. 

i  1  Sept. ,1892  147     0    6 

Falek,  F. 

1  Mar..  1893  125 

13 

4  '  Parker,  T.  W.      . . 

'  1  June,  1881 

242     3    9 

Fenton,  F.  D.     . . 

3  Nov.,  1881  '630 

19 

0  '  Parris,  R. 

i   1  Jan.,  1877 

314     5    8 

Freeth,  J.  J. 

1  Mar.,  1894  116 

13 

4  i  Pauling,  G.  W.    . . 

1  Feb.,  1887 

91     1    5 

Gill,  K.  J. 

1  Sep.,  1886 1228 

11 

5  1  Pearson,  W.  H.  . . 

;30  Sept.,  1884 

840     9    6 

Gisborne,  W. 

1  Oct.,  1876  466 

13 

4  ,  Phillips,  VV.  M.  . . 

,  1  Dec,  1894 

69     4    5 

Graham,  G.  H.    . . 

8  Sep.,  1891     52 

10 

0  '  Pickett,  R. 

,  1  Aug..  1866 

■209  10    6 

Gregory,  J . 

16  Feb.,  18811 

53 

6 

H.: 

Pinwill,  A. 

1  July,  1891 ' 

1*20  17    0 

■ 

■ 

^^^H  * 

1 

1 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

1 

AKNUAi   PENSIONS. 

w- 

nS:'  ■  — •■■ 

«"■«■           1    lS°^ 

Ameaut. 

1 

n«  Civil  Sirvici  Act,  m«"— 

Under  "  The   Civil   Strviee  Act.   1866 "—         1 

eontinued. 

£    ■.  d. 

£ 

s,  d. 

1  Mftj.  1881  100    0    0 

Wilaon.  W.  W.   ..11  Peh,,  1881(100 

14     3 

S.E.E. 

4  Dec,  1883  110  14    8 

Wood,  J.  G.          . .      1  July,  1892  209 

10    6 

30  Ocl..  1876  :418  15    0 

Wrigg,  H.  C,  W. . .  I  1  Aug.,  1889  |l57 

a  10 

1  July,  189.1 

44     1     8 

r. 

1  June,  1892 

217    0    0 

Under  ■■  Tlit  BameTtvn  Ptiuim  Act. 

iHsir 

,3.      .. 

6  Oct.,  1892 

155    0    0 

Homerton,  B. C.  |llSe[iC..18911  350 

0  a 

1,  W.  J. 

1  July,  1892 

348    6    8 

1  Jan.,  1878 

466  13    4 

U,tder  •■  Th*  mrtdilh  and  Ollitra                 \\ 

1  May.  1868  '277     1     8 

PimiOfis  Act,  1S70." 

1  Oct.,  1894  100  16    0 

Collins,  Mary    ..  113  Nov.,  18691  66 

0     0 

». 

1  Nov., 1870  285  14     3 

Hamlm,BhodaB.|                I865|  50 

0    0            '1 

,W.  N. 
,B.     .. 

1  Feb,,  187a  240    0    0 

31  Mar..  leSO  129    9    0 

Under  "  The  Military  Pensions  Act. 

ime:' 

1.  J.     . . 

16  July,  1889  146  14    0 

Ampera  te  Reo.. 

1  July,  1870 

20 

0    0 

IJune.ieTSiaS    0    0 

Brown.  M.  R.    . . 

75 

0    0 

1  June.  1894    40    5    6 

Buck,  Cath.  M... 

70 

0     0 

B. 

1  July,  1877  484  11     6 

HaotingB,  L. 

55 

0     0 

f;   :: 

1  July.  1876  371     8    7 

Iritona,  Uunlta.. 

8  Nov'..' 1868 

12 

0    0 

6  Dec.  1801    83  14    0 

Marara,  Ngakoa 

3  Dec.  1860 

36 

0    0 

1  Deo.,  1887  157  10    0 

McDonalfi,  E.   . , 

36 

0     0 

1  Deo..  1802  183     0     0 

McDotineU,  W.., 

150 

0    0 

T.      '.'. 

1  May.  188!)  300    0    0 

MorriBOii,  Auii   .. 

26Oct.','l80G 

36 

0    0 

1  Mar.,  1893  121     0    0 

Percy.  J.  A,        .. 

150 

0     0 

tw. !; 

lNov.,1875    38  15     0 

RoHB.  Edward  0. 

17  Nov.,'  1866 

75 

0     0 

w.    .. 

f-   :: 

1  Aug.,  1887    69    7    3 

RuGsell,  C. 

36 

0     0 

1  July,  1888  180  10    0 

Von  Tempsky,  A, 

3  Dot.'.' 1868 

130 

0    0 

31  Dec,  1880  104  13    4 

I  Sept..lBSSi  49  15     3 

AdainBon,T,      .. 

C) 

0 

a    2 

1 

1. 

1  Sept.,1887    56    2  10 

BBftraiah,  J.  G.,, 

('') 

0 

La.  .. 

IJuly,  I888,36S  13    0 

Corbett,  George 

(-1 

0 

2     0 

1  Oct..  1892  U.5    0    0 

Crawford.  C,  F 

0 

2    0 

1  July,  1881    36    5    0 

CroBbv,  H. 

(''') 

0 

3    0 

:b.   :: 

1  July.  1873  375    4    9 

Dore,  G,  H,       ..              {•) 

0 

2    0 

*.  w... 

1  Feb.,  1874  137  19    4 

Gibbonn.  M.  C    , ,  .12  Oct..  1869 

0 

3    2 

;e.3.  .. 

1  Nov.,  1880  250     0     0 

Hamblvn,  J.      . .  1  1  Oct.,  1972 

0 

3    2 

B.M... 

I  April,  1880  185    0    0 

Hope,  E.  L.      ..              0 

0 

1    6 

•m. 

Lbomascb  Octobor,  UOO;  iufreued  to3B.3il..  Tth  Dooember.  U70, 

nu  nth  DooBinber,  180S,  lo  17th  Decombar.  1808^  Je.  Od.  (roui  17lh  Dwembar 

i«».io 

Ill.6d.. 

fcimi.                                                     ... 

nn  Sth  lane.  imt.  to  Slh  June.  1658;  a.  from  6th  Jmu,  1B08,  to  5tli  Juuo.  1« 
DQBthKo»6mbBr,ieS9. 

19;  per- 

rtWDTB»r«,  fromWh  Aiirll.iaTO;  TenewadtDr  twalTemoatha^Bnin  relieved  for 

twelve 

, lor  twBlTBmonlhs.  from  26tb  April.  1809;  rsnewsd  lor  twelve  monUiii,  ISffli;  n 
■ouCbB.lSIl;  poruianeiittfouiiatliMiLy,  IBTi 

i.i-wed 

m 
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ANNUAL  PENSIONS— con«nti€<i. 


Name. 


Dat() 
from  which 

Pension 
commenced. 


Amount. 


Name. 


Date 
I    from  which 
j       Pension 
commenced. 


Amount. 


Umler  ''The 
1866 

Kelly,  T. 
Kershaw,  P. 
Lacoy,  Garrett 
Lake,  T. 
Lloyd,  T. 
McKay,  G. 
McMahon,  T. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Shanaghan,  J. 
Shepherd,  R. 
Tirnms,  W. 
Tuffin,  G. 
Vance,  R. 
Walsh,  W. 
Waflley,  Edw.  0 
Williamson,  F. 
Anaru  Patapu 
Anaru  Taruke 
Apcrate  Kounga 
Honi  Parake 
Karena  Ruatani 

wha 
Matiu  Whitiki  . . 
Iklauparoa 
Mehaka  Kepa   . . 
Pera  Taitimu    .. 
Raniera  Ngoto  . . 


9  April.  1870 
9  Aug.,  1869 


1  April.  72(0 


Military  Pensions 
" — continued. 

£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(M 

8  April,*  1870 
15  Nov.,  18661 

1  June,  1869 
14  May,  1865 

1  Jan.,  1867- 
U  May,  1864  ■ 

1  Jan.,  1867, 

1  July,  1870 

1  April,  1885: 

1  July,  1867 , 

2  Aug.,  1865 
12  Oct.,  1869 

1  Oct.,  1884; 


Act, 

s.  d 

2  2 

1  6 

2  2 
2  6 
2  0 

1  0 

2  0 
1  0 

1  6 

2  8 

1  6 

2  2 
2 
6 
2 
0 
9 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2  6 

0  6 

1  0 

0  6 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
0  6 


Under  *'  TJie    Walsh   and  Other  Petuum 

Act,  1869-  ^    ^   ^ 

Hcwett,  Ellen  A.  1 10  Feb.,  1865 1  50    0    0 
Under  *'  The  Militia  Act  Amendment  Act, 


Bending,  W. 
Bilton,  F. 
Callaghan,  D.    . . 
Cody,  W. 
Dunn,  A.  J.  N.  . . 
Herford,  A. 
King,  E.  M. 
Leaf,  R. 

Oxenham,  W.    . . 
Sarten,  Lucy 
Skinner,  W.  H. . . 
Vickery,  W. 
WooKo,  T. 


1862. 


ti 


•    • 

0 

2    ©• 

•    • 

0 

2    €• 

•  • 

0 

2    2* 

•   • 

0 

1    0* 

•    • 

0 

2    0* 

•  • 

130 

0    0 

•    • 

80 

0    0 

I") 

0 

0    6* 

•   ■ 

0 

1    6* 

1864 

0 

2    ©• 

•  • 

0 

2    6* 

•  • 

0 

2    0* 

•  • 

0 

2    0* 

Under  *•  TJie   ScJiafer,    McOuire^    and 
Others  Pensions  Act,  1872,** 

29  Sept.,  1871      0    10' 
1  July,  1871 
1  July,  1871 


McGuire,  E. 
'  Russell,  W. 
'ISchafer,  C. 


0    10* 
30    0    0 


Under  "  The  Supreme  Court  Judges   Act, 

1874:* 
Gresson,  H.  B.  .. I  1  April,  1875 1760    0    0 


*  Por  diem. 

(R)  2iid  October,  1H60;  ceased  on  9th  April,  1H70;  renewed,  22nd  April,  1874. 

(h)  l8.  6d.  from  — .  18C7 :  increased  to  28.  from  Hth  February,  186a 

(i)  l8.  Gd.  for  twelve  months,  from  15th  March,  1H69;  Is.  for  twelve  months,  from  Ifarch,  1870 ; 
Is.  for  twelve  months,  from  March,  1871 :  permanent  from  iBt  April,  1872. 

(k)  3s.  for  twelve  months,  from  0th  April.  1870;  2s.  8d..  permanent,  from  1st  May,  187L 

(1)  iH.  Gd.  for  twelve  months,  from  18th  October,  1809 ;  Is.  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  October, 
1870;  permanent  from  5th  November,  1H71. 

(m)  i8.  Cd.  for  eight  months,  from  20th  September,  lhiC9 :  2s.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  firom  Ilth 
Juno,  1870;  28.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  from  11th  June.  1871;  2s.  2d.  from  11th  June,  1872;  per- 
manent from  12th  June,  1873. 

(n)  l8.  from  10th  May,  1865 :  renewed  for  twelve  months,  April,  18G6;  again  renewed  for  twelve 
montliH;  8d.  for  twelve  months,  from  1868,  to  10th  May,  1869;  Gd.  for  twelve  months,  from  May. 
1869;  permanent  from  11th  May.  1870. 


¥. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSURANCE  ACT, 

It  is  provided  by  the  above-named  Act  that  every  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Service  tinder  "  The  Civil_  Service  Reform  Act, 
1886,"  or  afterwards,  shall  retire  at  the  age  of  sixtv  years ;  but  the 
Governor  in  Council  may,  nevertheless,  require  any  oflicer  who  has 
attained  such  age  to  continue  to  perform  his  duties,  unless  unfitted 
by  reason  of  ill-health  or  other  cause. 

Every  officer  appointed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  is  required 
to  effert  a  policy  with  the  Goverunienl  Life  Insurance  Commissioner 
(on  his  life),  providing  for  the  following  combined  benefits  : — 

(1.)  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on  the  death  of  such  officer, 
should  itoccur  before  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty  years;  and 

(9.)  The  payment  to  such  ofiieer  of  an  annuity  until  death  should 
he  sm-vive  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  premiums  are  paid  in  the  form  of  deductions  from  the  salaries 
of  officers  effecting  policies  according  to  the  following  schedule.  The 
policies  and  moneys  secured  thereby  are  not  assignable,  and  cannot 
be  charged  or  attached. 

There  are  provisions  for  payment  of  surrender  value  of  polici 


to  officers  whose  services  are  dispensed  with, 
leave  the  Service. 

Anndai.  Deductions  vor  Poltcie 


who  voluntarily 


Under  £150 

.     5    0 

0 

£300  and  ander  £560 

25    0 

£160  and  under  £200 

.     7  10 

0 

£650 

£600 

37  10 

£200 

£260 

.   10    0 

£600 

£(j50 

30    0 

t250 

£300 

.   13  10 

0 

£650 

£700 

.sa  10 

£300 

£350 

.    15     0 

£700 

£760 

35    0 

£350 

£400 

.   17  10 

0 

.K760 

£aou 

37  10 

£400 

£500 

.  iO    0 
.  32  10 

0 

£800 

40    0 

I 


NEW  ZEALAND  NEWSPAPERS, 
There  are  (.January,  1^95)  18,S  publications  on  the  register  of 
newspapers  for  New  Zealand.     Of  these,  52  are  daily  papers,  16 
are  published  throe  times  a  week,  38  twice  a  week,  64  once  a  week, 
3  fortnightly,  and  25  monthly. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  postal  districts  and  towns 
in  which  they  are  printed,  are  given  in  the  following  hst,  the  second 
column  showing  the  day  or  period  of  publication.  M,  signifies  morn- 
ing paper ;  E..  evening  paper  ; — 


A  raMpu — 

Waicon  Bell 
Auuklund— 

Aucktnad  Evening  Stiu-  {E.) 
Auoklund  Weekly  Newa  und  Tuw; 


..    Friday. 
..    Dttily. 
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Auckland — continued. 
Bible  Standard 
Church  Gazette 
Helping  Hand 
New  Zealand  ABC  Guide 
New  Zealand  Craftsman 

New  Zealand  Farmer,  Bee  and  Poultry  Journal   . . 
New  Zealand  Graphic,  Ladies'  Journal,  and  Youths'  Com- 
panion 
New  Zealand  Herald  (M.) 

V/ l/Ht?L^  Vt?£^  ••  ••  ••  ••  m  •  •• 

Produce  Circular  and  Monthly  Beport 

Searchlight 

Sharland's  Trade  Journal 

Sporting  Review 
Coromandel — 

Coromandel  County  News  (E.)    . . 
Dargaville — 

Northern  Advertiser 
Hamilton — 

Waikato  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Gazette  (M.)  . . 
Kawakawa — 

Northern  Luminary     . . 
Onehunga — 

Memukau  Gazette  and  County  Times 
Kotorua — 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle     . . 
Whangarei — 

Northern  Advocate 


Monthly 


Wednesday. 

Daily. 

Saturday. 

Monthly. 

Saturday. 


Tuesday,  Friday. 

Friday. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Sat. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 
Friday. 


Opotiki—  Thames. 

Korimako  Hou  . .  . .  . .  . .    Monthly. 

Opotiki     Herald,     Whakatanc     County    and     East    Coast 

Gazette  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Tuesday,  Friday^ 

Paeroa — 

Hauraki  Tribune  and  Thames  Valley  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  ^  ^ 

Ohiuemuri  Gazette      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Saturday. 

Tauranga — 

Bay  of  Plenty  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Warden  (E.)  . .    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

TeAroha — 

Te  Aroha  and  Ohinemuri  News  and  Upper  Thames  Advo- 
cate (M.)       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    Wed.,  Saturday, 

Thames — 

Despatch  . .  . .  . .  . .    Saturday. 

Thames  Star  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily. 

Thames  Advertiser  and  Miners'  News  (M.) 


Gisbome — 

Poverty  Bay  Herald  (E.) 


GiSBOBKE. 


.    Daily. 


New  Plymouth. 
Iiiglewood — 

Record  and  Waitara  News  (M.)  . . 

Weekly  Record 
New  Plymouth — 

Budget  and  Taranaki  Weekly  Herald 

Daily  News  (M.) 

Taranaki  Herald  (E.)     . . 

Taranaki  News 


.    Wed.,  Saturday. 
.    Saturday. 


.    Daily. 
.    Saturday. 
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OpunaJce — 

Opanake  Timas  (! 
Stratford— 
EgmoDt  Post  (B.) 
Egmont  Settler  (I 


■  Dftnevirke— 

Bush  Advooate  (E.) 
HkslinRS — 

Huia  TangatA  Sotaki    . . 

Daily  Telegraph  (E.)      .. 

Kvening  Nhwb  and  Hawlie'B  Bnj  Advertiser  (E.)    . 

Uawke's  Bay  Heralil  (M.) 

Hnwke'a  B,.y  Weekly  Courier 

New  Zealand  Fire  and  AmbulaDce  Record 

Waipa»aMail(E.) 


.    Tae3.,Tliur.,Sftt, 
Siilurdaj. 
Daily. 


•  W»irc 

»Wa; 
XUba 
KIM 


Wainia  Guardian  and  County  Adroaate  (M.J 

^,  ,  WAHQAtltll. 

Blibam— 

Eltliam   Guardian,   Kapnnga,   Ngaire,    Te    Roti,    Uawera, 
Stratford,  and  Cardiff  Advurtiaec  (M.[   . . 
Hftwera— 

EgmoDt  Star    . . 
[awera  and  Normanby  Star.  Patca  County  Chronicle,  and 


Wain. 


flPIai 


>Oaze 


a(E-). 


Hawern  Morning  Post,  Maaaia,  Normanliy,  Opunake,  Okai 
awa.  Patea.  Eltham,  and  Strattoid  Advertixer  (M.) 
Hunterville — 


Wairaate  Witness  (E.) 

Marcury  (M.) 

Bangitikm  Advocate  and  Alan 


atu  Argus  (E.) 


Pnea  County  Press  (E.J 
Wwiganni — 

Wariganui  Chronicle  and  Patea  Rangitikei  Advertiser  {M.) 

Wanganui  Herald  (E.)  .. 

Weekly  Chronicle  and  Patea- Rangitikei  Record    . . 

Teoman 


»  Ad* 


rapa  Obaeryer, 

luuft  Express  and  North  Wairarapa  Cou 


Eke  lab  I 

Eketai 
Feildmg- 

Pollding  SUr(E.) 
Poiton— 

Mooawatu  Herald  (E.) 
Grey  town — 

Wairarupa  StandurJ  (B.) 


.   Tuea,,Thur,.8ftt. 
.    Wed.,  Saturday. 

Wed.,  Saturday. 
,    Saturday. 
.    Daily. 
.    Tubs. .Thur.,  Sat, 

.    Tuesday.  Friday. 
.    Wod.,  Satur^^Lj. 
Daily. 

Mon.,WBd.,  Fri. 
Daily. 


Tues.,  Thur.,  Sat, 
Wed],  Sat. 
Daily. 

TueB.,  Thar.,  Sat. 
Hon.,  Wed,,  FrL 
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Masterton — 

Eketahana  and  Pahiatua  Mail  (M.)          . .             . .  . .   Dally. 

Wairarapa  Daily  Times  (E.)         ..             ..             ..  ..        « 

Wairarapa  Star  (E.)      . .             . .             . .             . .  . .         , 

Wairarapa  Weekly  Times            . .  . .    Wednesday. 

Weekly  Star  and  Wellington  District  Advertiser     . .  . .    Thursday. 
Otaki— 

West  Coast  Mail  and  Uorowhenua  County  Advertieei  (M.) .  •   Tuesday,  Friday* 
Pahiatua — 

Pahiatua  Herald  (E.)     . .            . .            . .            . .  .  •    Men.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Palmerston  North — 

Manawatu  Daily  Standard,  Rangitikei  Advertiser,  and  West 

Coast  Gazette  (M.)      . .             • .             , .             . .  . .    Daily. 

Manawatu  Daily  Times  (E.)         . .             . .             . .  . .        « 

Manawatu  Weekly,  and  Oroua  and  Rangitikei  Record  . .   Thursday. 
Petone — 

Hutt  and  Petone  Chronicle         . .             . .            . .  . .    Wednesday. 

Shannon — 

Manawatu    Farmer   and    Horowhenua   County    Chronicle 

(E.)                . .            . .            . .                           .  •  . .    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri* 

Wellington — 

Church  Chronicle          . .             . .             . .             . .  . .    Weekly. 

Daybreak          . .  . .    Fortnightly,  SaI. 

Evening  Post  (E.)          . .             . .                            . .  . .    Daily. 

Fair  Play         . .             . .             . .             . .             . .  . .    Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Mail,  Town  and  Country  Advertiser. .  . .    Friday. 

New  Zealand  Times  (M.)              ',.             ..             ..  ..    Daily. 

Register  and  Property  Investors'  Guide  . .             . .  . .    Monthly. 

Southern  Sunbeam        ..             ..             ..  ..    Saturday. 

Typo  . .             . .             . .             . .                            . .  . .    Monthly. 

Wellington  Price  Current  and  New  Zealand  Trade  Review         » 
Woodville — 

Woodville  Examiner  (E.)            . .            . .             . .  . .   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Blenheim—  Blenheim. 

Evening  Star  . .             . .             . .             . .            . .  . .    Saturday. 

Marlborough  Daily  Times  and  Town  and  Country  Adver- 
tiser (E.)       . .             . .             . .             . .             . .  . .    Daily. 

Marlborough  Express  (E.)           . .             . .             . .  . .         « 

Marlborough  Weekly  News         ..                            ..  ..    Friday. 

Havolock — 

Pelorus  GuEurdian  and  Miners'  Advocate  (M.)  . .    Tuesday,  Friday. 
Kaikoura — 

Eaikoura  Star  and  North   Canterbury  and  South  Marl- 
borough News  (E.)     . .             . .             . .             . .  . .          ^            , 

Pioton — 

Marlborough  Press,  County  of  Sounds  Gazette  (M.)  . .          ^            , 

Collingwood—  Nelson. 

Golden  Bay  Argus          . ,             . .                            . .  . .    Friday. 

Nelson — 

Colonist  (M.)    . .            . .            . .             . .             . .  . .   Daily. 

Nelson  Evening  Mail  (E.)             . .             . .             . .  . .        , 

Nelson  Evening  Star  (E.)            . .             . .             . .  . .        « 

Takaka — 

Takaka  News  and  Collingwood  Advertiser               . .  . .   Thursday. 

Charleston-                                       Westpobt. 
Charleston  Herald,  Brighton  Times,  and   Croninville  Re- 
porter (M.)    . .                                                     . .  . .   Wed.,  Satiudaj. 


"^ 
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and  Central  Buller  Qaxstte 


,    Satmday. 


I  Xyoll— 

Lyell  Tin 
■West  port — 

Boilar  Miner  .,  ..  ,,  ..  .,    Pridfty. 

Westport  News  (ll.f      ..  ..  ..  ,.   D^ay. 

Westport  TimeB  uid  Evening  Star  (E.)     . .  . .  . .         . 

GOBTMODTH. 

Bmnnecvqn — 

Brunnerton    News,    Blackball    Courier,   and    Grey  Valley 

Advertisat  (B.)  . .  . .  . .  . .    Daily, 

GrBymonth— 

Evening  Star  and  Brunnerton  Advocate  (E.)  . .  . .         , 

Grev  River  Argiia  (M.)  . . 

Weekly  Argus  ..  ..  ..    Weekly. 

Beeftoa— 

Inangabua  Herald  and  Nen  Zealand  Miner  (M.)   . .  . .    Doily. 

Inangahua  Times  and  Reettoo  Ouudion  (E.)        ..  ..       , 

HOKITIEA. 

Hokitika— 

Hokitika  Guardian  and  Evening  Star  (E.) 

WHat  Coast  Times  (M.).'.' 


,    Daily. 
.    ThDcsday, 
.    Daily. 


Kuniara  Times  and  Dillaian'H   and   Goldsborough.  Adver- 


Roes  and  Okarito  Advocate  and  Westland  Advertiser  (U.)  . .    Wed.,  Saturday. 


Tuesday,  Friday. 

Daily. 

Tues.,  Thur.,  Sat. 

Daily. 
Monthiy. 


,      Akaroa  iMail  nnd  Bonks  Peninsula  Advertiser  (M.) 
JiMhbatton  — 

Asbburton  Guardian  (E.) 

Ashburton  Mail,  Rakaia,  Mount  Somera,  and  Alfotd  Forest 

Adveniser  (M.( 
Ghristchurcb  — 
Canterbury  Times 
Lyttelton  Times  (M.l      .. 

Mercantile  and  Bankruptcy  Goselte  of  New  Zealand 
New  Zealand  Baptist     .. 
New  Zealand  Butcher    .. 
136V/  Zealand  Church  News 
New  Zealand  Railway  Review     . . 
New  Zealand  School  master 
New  Zealand  Volunteer  and  C 

and  Military  Chronicle 
Nen  Zealand  War  Cry  and  Official  Gazette  of  the  Salvation 

New  Zealand  Wheelman 
Press  (M.) 
Prohibitionist  . . 
StorfE.) 
Tribune 
Trutli  (E.) 
Weekly  Press 
Young  Soldier . . 
Oxford  (East)— 

Oxford  and  Cub t  Observer 


e  Oazette  and  Naval 


Fortnightly,  Sat. 

Daily. 

Fortnightly,  Sat. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Daily. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


^ 
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Bangiora — 

Standard  and  North  Canterbury  Gaardian  (M.) 
Southbridge — 

Ellesmere  Quardian  (M.) 


Temuka — 

Geraldine  Guardian  (M.) 

Temuka  Leader  (M.)     . . 
Timaru — 

South  Canterbury  Times  (E.) 

Timaru  Herald  (M.) 
Waimate — 

Waimate  Times  (M.) 


Oamaru — 
North  Otago  Times  (M.) 
Oamaru  Mail  (E.) 


TlKABU. 


Oamabu. 


..    Wed.,  Saturday;. 


..  Tue8.,Thur.,Sat. 

. .  Daily. 

. .  Wed.,  Saturday.. 

. .  Daily. 


Balcluthfi^-  DUNEDIN. 

Clutha  Leader 

J? roo  xrreoB        ..-  ..  **  ••  •* 

Clinton — 

Clutha   County    Gazette    and    Popotunoa    Chronicle    and 
Clinton  Advertiser     . . 
Clyde— 

Dunstan  Times,  Vincent  County    Gkbzette,    and    General 
Goldfields  Advertiser 
Cromwell — 

Cromwell  Argus  and  Northern  Goldfields  Gkbzette . . 
Dunedin — 

nCLVOCai/6  ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  •• 

Christian  Outlook 

Evening  Star  (E.)  . . 

Farmers'  Circular 

Katipo  . .  . .  . . 

New  Zealand  Insurance,  Finance,  and  Mining  Journal 

New  Zealand  Tablet 

Otago  Daily  Times  (M.) 

Otago  Witness 

Otago  Workman,  Dunedin  and  Suburban  Advertiser 

Phonographic  Magazine  and  Typewriting  News     . . 

Temperance  Standard    . . 

Triad 

Weekly  Budget 
Lawrence — 

Tuapeka  Times  (M.) 
Milton — 

Bruce  Herald  (M.) 
.Mosgiel — 

Taieri  Advocate  (M.)      . .  . .  . .  . .  . , 

.Nasqby — 

Mount  Ida  Chronicle  (Thurs.  E.  and  Sat.  M.) 
Palmerston — 

Palmerston  and  Waikouaiti  Times 
Roxburgh — 

Mou;it  Benger  Mfdl 
Tapanui — 

Tapanui  Courier  and  Central  Districts  Gazette 


Friday. 


Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Daily. 

Thursday. 

Monthly. 

Friday. 

Daily. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Monthly. 

m 

Saturday. 
Wed.,  Saturday. 
Tuesday,  Friday. 
Wed.,  Saturday. 
Thur.,  Saturday. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 
Wednesday. 
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lHVEBCABaiI.1.. 


Lake  Conntj  PreiB         ..  ..  ..   ThurscU;. 

<3ore— 

Mataura  Enaign  (M.)    -.  ..  ..  ..    TuBsd  ay,  Friday. 

Soulhera  Standard  (M.) 
Inveroacgill — 

Southern  Ocose  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    Saturday. 

Southlander  . .  . .    Friday. 

Southland  Daily  Hews  (E.)         ..  ..  ..    Dftjly. 

Soothlond  Times  (M.)  .. 

Weekly  Times  ..  ...  ..  ..  .,    Friday. 

■Qaeenstown — 

Lake  Wakatipa  Mai!  (K.) 
Bivenaale— 

Waimea  Plaina  Review  and  Market  Bepott 
Bivarton — 

Western  Star  and  Wallaoe  County  Oaiette  (M.)    ..  ..    Wed.,  Satacday. 

The  foregoing  townB  are  arraaged  according  to  the  postal  die- 
trict  in  nhicn  they  are  eitnated. 

Taking  the  provincial  diBtricta,  Auckland  has  33  pnblicationB 
registered  as  oewepapere,  Taranaki  9,  Hawke's  Bay  9,  Welhngton 
41,  Marlborough  7,  Nelson  10,  Weatland  11,  Canterbury  29,  and 
Otogo  39. 


vTbe  estimtLted  population  of  New  Zealand  on  the  31st  December, 
1894,    with    the   increase    for   the    year  by   excess   of  births   i 
Uatbs  and  by  immigration  over  emigration,  was  as  undet : — 


673,265      357,6 


InoreHse  duriog  the  jear  1! 
1 
Excew  ol  births  over 


IV^ti  mated  populatioQ  |i 
December,  1S94 
Haori  population,  centii: 


9.iai     386,624      341,197 


The  estimated  number  of  Chinese  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1894  waa  4,14o  persona,  of  whom  17  were  females.  These 
are  included  in  the  above  table.  At  the  census  of  April.  1891,  the 
cumber  in  the  colony  was  4,444,  ao  that  in  the  space  of  three  years 
and  nine  months  a  reduction  of  299  persons  had  taken  place,  caused 
inaiiity  by  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

i  The  Maori  population  can  be  given  only  for  the  date  of  the  census, 
tsB  very  few  births  or  deaths  of  Natives  are  registered ;  but  tha 
movement  of  Native  population,  judged  by  the  results  of  tha 
enumeration  of  1S86  (when  the  number  was  41,969)  compared  with 
the  number  in  1891  (41,993),  is  so  small  that  to  use  the  same  figures 
for  several  years  in  succession  does  not  give  rise  to  any  great  degree 
of  error.  Over  100  Maoris  lost  their  lives  u-t  the  eruption  of  Tara- 
[.wera,  which  occurred  between  the  census  of  186(i  and  that  of 
1891. 
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Included  in  the  population,  as  stated  above,  are  the  half-castes, 
who  numbered  4,865  at  the  time  of  the  census  ;  2,681  of  these 
were  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  2,184  as  Europeans. 
The  half-castes  living  as  Europeans  increased  between  1886  and 
1891  by  227,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*6  per  cent.  The  number 
of  Maori  wives  of  Europeans  was  251  in  1891,  against  201  in 
1886. 

The  estimated  European  population  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  colony  on  31st  December,  1894,  was — 

Persons.       Males.       Females. 
North  Island  and  adjacent  islets 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  . .  . .     310,340    164,657     145,683 

Middle  Island  and  adjacent  islets 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  . .  ..     375,263    198,813     176,450 

Stewart  Island  ..  ..  216  124  92 

Chatham     Islands    (exclusive    of 
natives)         ..  302  165  137 

Kermadec  Islands  . .  . .  7  4  3 


Total  for  the  colony  (ex- 
clusive of  Maoris)       ..     686,128    863,763    322,365 

To  obtain  these  estimaties  of  population  in  the  different  islands 
the  census  figures  have  been  corrected  (1)  by  adding  the  natural 
increases,  that  is,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  to  the  population 
of  each  island,  and  (2)  by  allocating  tlie  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration  for  the  whole  colony  proportionately  to  the  population  of 
^ach  island  at  census  time.  By  this  plan,  no  doubt,  the  North 
Island  has  suffered  somewhat.  But  as  the  arrivals  are  all  counted 
at  the  first,  and  the  departures  at  the  last  port  touched  at,  no  other 
method  of  distributing  the  total,  gain  can  be  employed.  A  more 
serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  want  of  recoids  concerning  the 
movements  of  population  from  one  island  to  another.  In  all  likeli- 
hood the  North  Island  population  is  in  reality  decidedly  greater  than 
is  here  shown,  and  that  of  the  Middle  Island  less. 

During  the  interval  between  the  censuses  of  March,  1886,  and 
April,  1891,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  North  Island  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  figures  are : 
North  Island,  1891,  281,455  persons,  against  250,482  in  1886,  a 
difference  of  30,973,  or  at  the  rate  of  12-36  per  cent. ;  Middle  Island, 
1891,  344,711  persons,  against  327.592  in  1886,  a  difference  of  only 
17,119,  or  5*22  per  cent.  The  European  population  of  Stewart 
Island  did  not  increase,  but  that  of  the  Chatham  Islands  rose 
from  199  to  271  persons.  The  Kermadec  Islands  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  1891  as  part  of  New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of 
19  persons. 

The  Australian  Colonies  as  a  whole  contained  on  the  3l8t 
December,  1894,  an  estimated  population  of  4,153,766  persons  (ex- 
clusive of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Queensland,  South  Australia^ 
and  Western  Australia,  and  41,993  New  Zealand  Maoris). 


RELiaiOHS   AMD   BDITHFLACEB. 


CoiX)»lKB.  —  E  9T1M  iT 


>    POPULATIOH   ON   31ST   DBCKMBKB,    1891. 
[nleii.  Fammlen.  Total. 


Queensland 

3Q0.834 

iM,aai 

445,155 

Now  Soutli  WalcB 

672,950 

578,500 

1,251,460 

Victoria 

607.259 

571.844 

1,179,103 

South  AuHtrotia,' 

179.442 

168,278 

347,720 

Western  Auatrali*. 

S5,0Ta 

37.000 

82.072 

Tasmania     . . 

83.26C 

74,IDO 

157,456 

New  Zealand 

363,753 

322,365 

686,128 

Religions  and  Birthplaces,  1S91. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  a  sumiiiH.ry  of  the  results  of  the  ceDsuB 
■of  1891  as  to  the  religions  of  the  people,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
denomination  to  the  whole  population  then  and  at  each  of  the  three 
previous  censuses: — 


Wi»^ 


D        i    a 

□apaiC 

1W8. 

1*81. 

1888. 

18DL 

Glmrch  ot   England,  and  Fro- 

testentB  (undefined) 

253,331 

42-55 

41-BO 

40-17 

40-51 

Preabj-teriana 

141,47.7. 

22-85 

23-08 

22-69 

22-63 

Wcslovon  MethodislB 

53,081 

7-79 

8-07 

7-81 

8-49 

Other  MetbodisU      .. 

10.354 

1-35 

1-46 

1-74 

1-6S 

BaptiBts 

14,825 

221 

2'34 

2-48 

3-37 

6,685 

1-34 

138 

1-35 

1-07 

Lutheran*  .. 

5,616 

i-ar, 

1-18 

102 

0-90 

Salvation  Array 

9.383 

0-91 

1'60 

Sooiiitv  of  PriBDda    .. 

315 

6-04 

O-'OB 

0-06 

0-06 

Unitarians.. 

308 

oil 

010 

008 

005 

Other  ProtBBtants 

11,295 

1-oa 

1-26 

1-83 

Roman  Ca tliolicB,  and  Cathotice 

87.273 

14-21 

14'0a 

1394 

18-98 

OreekChutch 

56 

0-02 

001 

00] 

O-Ol 

Hebrews      . . 

1.463 

0-34 

o-si 

027 

0-23 

Buddhiata.  Confucians 

3.!I28 

1-05 

1-01 

0-77 

0-63 

Otiier  donominaliona 

849 

005 

oil 

010 

018 

8.252 

0  63 

0  89 

105 

IM 

No  religion 

1,6.58 

0-05 

0'06 

0-17 

0-3S 

Un^iwcilied 

1,288 

0'42 

027 

0'50 

t 

■Oltieol  to  state 

16.342 

2-55 

2'SS 

3-44 

3'4S 

Totals 


6Q6,fioa      100  00      100-00       100-00      100-00 


The  relurtiB  of  religions  show  that  81-03  per  cent,  of  the  people 
ilonged  to  various  Protestant  denomination  a  ;  13-96  were  Bomait 
-Catholics ;  and  the  remainder  belonged  to  other  sects,  were  of  no 
denomination,  or  objected  to  state  their  religious  views.  The  pro- 
portion of  Boman  Catholics  is  much  less  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
Australia. 

Methodists  increased  between  1886  and  1891  at  the  rate  of  14-61 
percent.;  Church  of  England  adherents  increased  9-02  per  cent.; 
Presbyterians,    8'29   per   cent.  ;  Koruan  Cathohca,  8-12  per  cent. ; 
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while  the  Salvation  Army  had  the  highest  rate  of  increaae,  77*84  per 
cent. 

Freethinkers  numbered  4,475  persons  in  1891  against  8,936  in 
1886.  They  are  included  above  in  the  numbers  for  "No  denomi- 
nation.'' 

The  returns  of  birthplaces  gave  the  following  particulan : — ' 


Bom  in 

PenoiuL 

isn. 

Census  isn. 

FsrOent. 

Fir  Cent. 

New  Zealand  • .            .  • 

866,716 

61*89 

68-61 

England 

117.070 

81-72 

18-71 

Scotland         ..            ..            •. 

61,916 

9*48 

8-80 

Ireland 

47,684 

8-89 

7-61 

Wales             

8,214 

0-84 

0-85 

AuRtralia  and  Tasmania 

16,948 

2-98 

8-66 

Other  British  posaessions 

8,708 

0-68 

0-69 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 

4,766 

0-86 

0-77 

Germany 

4,668 

0-87 

0-76 

China 

4,470 

0-79 

0-71 

Other  countries,  and  at  sea 

6,657 

1-60 

1-06 

UnBpecifled     .. 

1,017 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Totals 


•  • 


686,668         lOOOO         lOOOO 


I'he  New-Zealand-bom  population  increased  between  1886  and 
1891  at  the  rate  of  22*16  per  cent.,  but  the  nnznbers  bom  in  ih» 
Mother-country,  Australian  Colonies,  other  British  dominions^  and 
foreign  parts  diminished  more  or  less  in  each  case  during  the  qnin"* 

quonnium. 

Education,  1891. 

Of  both  sexes,  77*25  per  cent,  of  the  persons  could  read  and 
write,  808  could  read  only,  and  18-77  could  not  read.  Comparing 
with  proviouR  censuses,  and  for  each  sex  separately,  the  moportion 
|H'r  oont.  abh^  to  read  and  write  will  be  found  to  rise  steadily,  whOfr 
tho  pri>[)ortion8  of  those  reading  only,  and  unable  to  read,  diminish. 
Tho  figuri'S  next  quoted  illustrate  this : — 


IMroportiou  per  Cent.  (Males). 


Proportioii  per  Cent.  (FvmaleeV 


iVuHus. 


ISSl 

issr» 


H<««4l  and 
Writ*». 


7381 
77lV» 


K«>*d  only.       *rJ£J* 


Btfd  andU 
Write. 


oolj. 


ftOl 
4*80 
374 


21-68 
2024 
18-81 


68-94 
79-41 
76-47 


6-89 
5-81 
4-S4 


S4-67 
S8-S8 
19-S9 


OccujHitions  of  the  PtopU^  IS91. 

Tho  nuniU'r  in  eai'h  ola$s  of  oivupation  as  at  the  census  of 
ISiU.  aiul  the  p»-oiH>rtion  per  cent,  of  the  total,  will  be  found  in  the 
follow iiii^  ttible.  wjiich  also  shows  the  population  divided  into  two 
^tvcions,    A   and    H,  brt^adwinuers  and  non*breadwinner8,  or  da- 

pt>iulouts : — 


OCCUPATIONS  OF   THE   PEOPLE. 
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Numbers. 

Proportions  per  Cent. 

OocnpatioiiB. 

Persons. 
Males. 

• 

S 

1 

• 
OB 

f 

i 

9 

It 
s 

Total  population   . . 

! 
620,668  882,877  298,781!  10000 

10000 

10000 

Ssetion  A. — Breadwinners. 
Class      I.  Professional 
«        II.  Domestic     .. 
,      III.  Commercial — 

Sub-cl.  A.    Property 

and  finance 
Sub-cl.  B.  Trade     . . 
Sub-cl.  G.  Storage  . . 
Sub-cl.  D.  Transport 
and     communica- 
tion 
«      lY .  Industrial    . . 
„       V.  Agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  other  primary 
producers — 
Sub-cl.   A.     Agricul- 
tural 
Sub-cl. B.  Pastoral.. 
Sub-cl.  C.  Mineral . . 
Sub-cl.  D.  Other  pri- 
mary producers 
m     VI.  Indefinite    .. 

SicHon  B. ^Dependents  (Non- 
hreadwtnners) . 
CUmVII.  Dependents— 

SuVcl.  A.  Dependent 
on  natural  guar- 
dians 
Sub-cl.  B.  Dependent 
upon  the  State,  or 
upon  public  or  pri- 
vate  support 


15,821  10,082 

24,9281  5,587 

3,756  8,414 

22,992  20,618 

1,085  1,084 

15,418  15,269 


70,521:  59,196 


59,058;  56,671 

i 

9,549;     9,279 

16,929   16,906 

5,010     5,004 

7,751      4,841 


869,178122,410 
4,717      8,121 


5,789 
19,391 


2-52 
3-98 


808 
1-66 


1-95 
6-60 


342       060,       103       012 


2,879 

1: 

144 


3-67 
017 
2-46i 


619 
0-31  i 
4-59 


0-81 

ooa 

00& 


11,825     11-25     17-78       3-86- 


2,387       9-42     1703       0-81 


270, 

23 

6 


1-52 
2-70 
0-80 


2-79 
508 
1-50 


009- 
001 
000 


3,410       1-24       130       116. 


246,768 
1,596 


58-92     36-77 
0-75       0-94 


8400' 
0-54 


No  less  than  37'71  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  84*54  per  cent,  of 
the  female  population  are  here  shown  to  be  dependent.  122,410 
males  and  246,768  females  were  maintained  by  natural  guardians, 
wid  3,121  males  and  1,596  females  by  the  State  or  by  public  or 
private  support.  The  greater  number  of  those  dependent  upon 
natural  guardians  were  scholars  and  students.  There  were  also  a 
large  number  of  dependent  relatives  not  stated  to  be  performing 
domestic  duties,  and  a  large  number  of  females  performing  domestic 
duties  for  which  no  remuneration  was  paid. 

The  classes  are  divided  into  24  orders,  which  again  are  divided 
into  103  suborders.  The  items  of  the  suborders  are  the  specific 
occupations.     In  the  tables  belonging  to  Pai't  YII.  of  the  census. 
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Tolume  is  given  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  occn- 
pation,  with  notes  explaining  their  several  positions  and  employ- 
ments. 

Conjtigal  Condition^  1891. 

Of  persons  of  both  sexes,  67  62  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
nnmarried,  29- 18  married,  and  3*20  widowed.  Taking  the  male  sex, 
s,nd  comparing  the  results  of  three  censuses,  the  proportions  of 
unmarried  and  married  diminish,  but  the  proportion  of  widowed 
increases.  On  the  female  side,  the  proportions  of  unmarried  and 
widowed  increase,  while  the  married  diminish.  The  figures  are 
nnder : — 


Proporti 

on  per  Cent.  (Males). 

Proportion  per  Cent.  (FemalM). 

CensaB. 

Unmarried. 

1 

Married. 

27-73 
27-61 
27-61 

Widowed. 

1-88 
2-04 
2-37 

Unmarried. 

03-64 
64-59 
64  95 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1881 
1886 
1891 

;       7039 
'       70-35 
1       7002 

1 

33  05 
31-74 
30-94 

831 
3-67 
411 

The  Chinese  are  not  included  in  the  figures  from  which  these 
<jalculations  are  made. 

The  number  of  bachelors  aged  20  and  upwards  was  70,197,  and 
of  spinsters  aged  15  and  upwards  67,000,  being  105  bachelors  to 
every  100  spinsters.  Only  in  Canterbury  and  Otago  were  the 
spinsters  in  excess  of  the  bachelors,  but  notably  so  in  Canter- 
bury. 

The  number  of  husbands  was  90,371,  and  of  wives  90,765,  giving 
an  excess  of  394  of  the  latter. 

Proportions  of  the  Sexes. 

Excluding  the  Maori  population,  the  females  in  the  colony  are 
now  in  the  proportion  of  88*62  to  every  100  males.  At  the  time  of 
the  census  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  was  greater  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Aus- 
traha,  but  less  than  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    . . 

Populations  of  Provincial  Districts, 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  in  each  provincial  dis- 
trict estimated  for  the  3l8t  December,  1894.  It  must,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  at  a  distance  of  three  years  and  nine  months  from  the 


Females  to  every  100  Mai 

at  Census.  1891. 

76-04 

84-12 

90-16 

92-33 

66-79 

8910 

88-25 

POPULATIONS   OF   COCNTIKe. 

eenauB  it  is  impossible  to  guarajitee  the  correctness  of  these  figures. 
There  are  no  records  of  interproviacial  arrivals  and  departures,  and 
therefore  in  times  of  change  the  further  the  date  from  the  last 
oensas  the  greater  the  liability  to  error.  New  Zealand  being  in- 
sular, the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  for  the  whole  colony 
can  be  fairly  well  arrived  at.  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
or  natural  increase,  can  also  be  found,  giving  a  close  estimate  of  the 
total  population  for  any  year;  hut  the  movement  of  population 
within  the  colony  cannot  he  determined,  and  the  subjoined  figures 
must  therefore  bti  aci^epted  as  approximations  only.  As  stated  pre- 
▼iously,  the  provincial  districts  of  the  Korth  Island  have  no  doubt 
been  under-estimated  in  the  allocation  of  the  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures : — 


I  Populations  of  Counties. 

These  can  be  given  only  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  census.*  The- 
le  objections  that  may  be  lodged  against  the  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  populations  of  the  provincial  districts  at  a  distance  of  time  from 
the  cen.sus  will  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  any  calculation  of 
the  numbers  at  present  resident  in  the  several  counties  and 
boroughs.  The  figures  are  therefore  left  as  they  were  determined 
by  the  census.  For  statistical,  as  tor  administrative  purposes, 
each  borough  is  treated  as  distinct  from  the  county  wherein  it 
lies.  In  April,  1891,  the  number  of  the  counties  was  78.  (This 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  81  by  the  creation  of  three  new 
counties — Kiwitea  and  Pohangina,  both  cut  out  of  Oroua  County,  and 
Levels,  taken  out  of  Geraldine.)  Of  these  the  North  Island  had  45, 
with  a  county  population  amounting  altof;ether  to  155,057  persons. 
The  Middle  Island  had  32,  the  population  being  196,838.  Stewart 
Island  is  a  county  in  itself.  The  names  and  populations  of  the 
various  counties  in  the  colony  were  as  under  at  the  date  of  the 
census : — 


Auckland.. 

.     145,131 

76,3*1 

69.190 

T&ranaki  .. 

.       24,767 

13,139 

11.628 

Hftwke-a  Bay 

.        31,784 

17 .403 

14.381 

WeliiDgton 

.     108.358 

57,874 

60.494 

Marllwrough 

.        14.103 

7.778 

6.335 

Nelson       . . 

.        37,796 

20,974 

IS,  82:1 

Westland.. 

.       16,667 

9.561 

7.096 

.      140.108 

72,378 

67.730 

Otago 

.      166,815 

8B.a4(> 

T8.569 

Chatham  Jtland, 

303 

166 

137 

SentuuUe  Mandi 

7 

4 

8 
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Counties. 

Persons. 

M. 

F. 

Counties. 

Parsons. 

M. 

F. 

Mongonui 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,380 

788 

601 

Waipawa 

•  •» 

••• 

7,906 

i.4a9 

8,474 

Whangaroa 

•  •• 

•  •• 

878 

467 

391 

Patangata 

••• 

•  •• 

S/>44 

1378 

006 

Hoklauga 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,494 

871 

623 

Pahiatua... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

S4»6 

1,414 

tei 

Bay  of  Islands 

•  •• 

2,562 

1.437 

1,125  ; 

Wairarapa  North 

*•  V 

M48 

3309 

93U 

Hobson  ... 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

3,206 

2,134 

1,144  ! 

Wairarapa  South 

••• 

4,960 

9368 

9017 

Whangarel 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,120 

3.456 

2,664 

Hutt 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

6,114 

33«9 

9379 

Otamatea 

•  •• 

••• 

2,054 

1,190 

864 

Sounds   ... 

••• 

•  •• 

790 

498 

901 

Bodney  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

3,170 

1,6H1 

1.489 

Marlborough 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,580 

8397 

93BB 

Waltemata 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,184 

3,492 

2,002 

Kaikoura 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1.400 

817 

Ott 

£den 

•  •• 

•  •• 

13,782 

6,791 

6,991 

Collingwood 

*•• 

•  •• 

2,108 

1,174 

909 

Mannkan 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11,925 

6,111 

5314 

Waimea... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,942 

4,740 

U08 

Coromaudel 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,846 

1,694 

1.152 

Buller     ... 

••« 

•  •• 

4,650 

93B8 

1386 

Thames... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4,340 

2,353 

1,987 

Inangahua 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4,646 

9399 

JU188 

■Ohinemnri 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,510 

982 

534 

Grey 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4,330 

9,990 

1360 

Piako      ... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2.517 

1,428 

1,U80 

Westland 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6.061 

8,191 

13<0 

Walkato... 

••• 

•  •• 

2,738 

1,473 

1,265 

Amuri     ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

967 

079 

9BB 

Waipa    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

3,395 

1,761 

1,634 

Cheviot  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

164 

190 

44 

Raglan    ... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1,000 

654 

436 

Ashley    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12306 

6377 

5319 

Kawhia  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

308 

196 

112 

Selwyn  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

36,376 

16300 

173m 

West  Taupo 

•  «• 

•  ■  • 

119 

91 

28 

Akaroa   ... 

•  •• 

••• 

8,771 

9368 

1366 

East  Taupo 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

152 

100 

52 

Ashburton 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

9301 

833S 

4408 

Botorua... 

••• 

•  ■  • 

418 

253 

165 

Oeraldine 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

14386 

7343 

73tf 

Tauranga 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1,393 

763 

610 

Mackensie 

«•• 

•  •• 

1,180 

060 

401 

Whakatane 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

1,524 

846 

676 

Waiuiate 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4.043 

9364 

1370 

Waiapu  ... 

•  •• 

•  >  • 

379 

256 

123 

Waitakl ... 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

6376 

4309 

8,708 

Cook 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

3,945 

2,239 

1,706 

Waihemo 

«•• 

•  •  ■ 

2,040 

1,181 

800 

•Clifton    ... 

••• 

•  •• 

008 

523 

385 

Waikouaiti 

•  •• 

•  •  « 

4334 

9321 

9318 

Taranaki 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

7.905 

4.237 

3,668 

Peninsula 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

2,701 

1361 

13« 

Stratford 

•  •• 

... 

2,521 

1.416 

1,105 

Taieri     ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7,079 

3,873 

8306 

Hawera ... 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

4,347 

2.448 

1,899 

Bruce 

••• 

•  •• 

4,606 

2307 

9^90 

Patea 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

2.608 

1,484 

1,124 

Clutha    ... 

«•• 

•  •• 

6.574 

8,246 

9398 

Waitotara 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

2,255 

1.289 

966 

Tuapeka... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,327 

8330 

9.487 

Wanganui 

■  •• 

•  •  • 

24»1 

1,297 

984 

Maniototo 

•  «• 

•  •  • 

2,927 

1.732 

1405 

Bangitikei 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

4,438 

2,550 

1.870 

Vincent  ... 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

3,718 

2360 

138B 

Oroua     ... 

•  •• 

• .  ■ 

7.418 

4.1G0 

34258 

Lake 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,919 

1365 

1384 

Manawatu 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2,725 

1,504 

1,131 

Southland 

•  »• 

•  >• 

L9373 

10,970 

8.408 

Horowhenua 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2,289 

1,495 

794 

Wallace  ... 

•  •• 

>  •  • 

5306 

3306 

9306 

Wairoa  ... 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

1.246 

756 

490 

Fiord       ... 

•  •• 

•  •  « 

71 

5 

6 

Hawke's  Bay 

•  •• 

•  •• 

0,028 

3,571 

2,457 

Stewart  Island 

902 

116 

87 

The  county  population  amounted  to  56*18  per  cent,  of  the  total.* 
In  counties  are  included  all  towns  that  have  not  municipal  govern- 
ment, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  living  in  many  of  the 
boroughs  can  hardly  bt?  called  townsfolk.  The  population  in 
boroughs,  given  in  detail  further  on,  was  270,343  persons,  or 
43*  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  For  every  100  persons  resident  in 
counties  in  1891  there  were  76  dwelling  in  boroughs.  In  1886  the 
counties  had  327,328  persons,  and  boroughs  245,612 ;  or,  for  every 
100  persons  in  counties,  75  were  residents  of  boroughs.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  town  to  the  county  population 
was  slightly  greater  in  1891  than  in  1886. 

Population  of  Boroughs, 

There  were  87  municipal  boroughs  in  existence  when  the  census 
of  1891  was  taken. 


For  population  of  ridings,  road  diBtricts,  and  localities,  see  census  volume,  pp.  11  and  8L 
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^M^^^                                 POPULATION    OP   BOBOUQHS. 

^p      Since  the  lime  of  the  census  seveu  new  boroughs  have  been  con-        | 

^Mtituted,  as  under  : — 

'xisr 

^H                   Boronel's. 

April.  IWl. 

^K               D&nevirke,  taken  from  Waipawa  Couat; 

H                PahiH-tUft,             .         Pahitttua 

783 

H                Karori,                             HuCl 

.         966 

H                Ricbmond,            .          Waimea 

453 
..     *,5B0 

^H                  Linwood,                            Salwyn 

H                Sumner,                          Selwyn 

614 

^1                WoolstoTi.                        Sulwyn 

..     3, 088' 

^V       A  complete  list  of  the  boroughs   in  the  colony  a 

in  April,  1891, 

^nvith  populations,  is  here  given  : — 

W    Borough..                                    ^""S"™' 

Popalatlon, 

..      16,223 

De»onporl             ..             ..       3,455 

Sydenhfcta 

9,680 

Auckland               ..             ..     38,013 

Akaroa    .. 

571 

Kewton 2,08T 

Aah  burton 

..       1,900 

Newmuket                                   1,S86 

Tiraare   .. 

..       3,668 

Pftrnell S.iMiT 

Wttiuiftle 

..       1.379 

Onehunga             ..                      2.924 

Oaroaru  .. 

..       5.621 

Tbftroas                  ..             ..       4.619 

Hampden 

300 

HamilMn                              ..       l.-2Vi 

790 

Cambridge             ..             ..           M50 

Hnwkeaburj' 

743 

Tautanga              ..             ..       1.055 

Port  Chalmarg       .. 

..       3,02B 

Gisborue                  ..               ..        2,158 

Mortli-East  Valloy 

..       3,337 

NewPlymonth     ..             .-       3,35U 

JIiioriHill 

1,436 

Uawera..             ..                      1,^4 

Weat  Harbour       . . 

..       1,297 

Patea                                                 6TS 

Dunedin 

..     23.376 

Wanganui                                     5,011 

RoHlyn    .. 

..       3,845 

Marlon 976 

Cavetiham 

..       4,690 

Feilding 1,583 

Mornmgton 

..       3,633 

Palraecaion  North                 ..        4,303 

St.  Kilda 

..       1.153 

FoitQQ 1,223 

South  Danedin     . . 

4,233 

OreeD  Island 

687 

Napier    ..             ..             ..       8,341 

Mosgiel   .. 

..       1.304 

WoodvilU              .-             ,.           971 

Milton     .. 

1,158 

Huterton             -.                      3,114 

Kaitangala 

1,145 

Oaiterton                                       1.112 

Baldutba 

867 

Otaylown                                       1,141 

Lawrence 

..       1,036 

Wellington            ..             ..31,021 

Roxburgh 

410 

OdbIdw   ..             ..             ..          1(79 

Tapanui.. 

428 

MelroBS  ..                                     1,324 

Naseby    .. 

49S 

Potone    ..             ..             ..       2,178 

Oromwell 

474 

I«v.BtHut(                          ..       1.329 

Alexandra 

310 

Koton    ,.            ..            ..          788 

426 

Blenhoim                              ..       8, 29* 

779 

NelBoii 6,626 

InveroacgiU 

..       4,950 

Westport                              ..       2,623 

Inseroargill  North 

717 

Inveroargill  East . . 

736 

Brunner 3,331 

Invercargill  South 

..       1.559 

Eokitika               ..                      2,178 

803 

Bom 823 

387 

Kanuuft..                                 1,170 

Campbell  town 

650 

K^^oi 1.371 

Gore        . . 

1,618 

Rangiora                                       1,783 

WintoD   .. 

388 

LytUlton               ..             ..       4,087 

Rivarton 

843 

ScAlbann                                ..        5. 247 

•  PopDlatiOD,  iBOSi 
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There  is  not  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  each  of  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies,  one  metropolitan  centre  of  population  over- 
shadowing, by  comparison,  all  other  towns.  The  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  the  country  made  it  specially  adapted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  settlements  comparatively  remote  from  one  another.  As 
a  result  the  Qolony  was  formerly  divided  into  nine  provinces,  each 
having  its  capital  town.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Cities  of 
Auckland,  "Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin. 

Auckland  City,  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island, 
had  in  April,  1891,  a  population  of  28,613.  As  the  population  of 
the  suburbs  amounted  to  22,674,  the  total  number  of  persons  dwell- 
ing in  and  around  Auckland  was  51,287. 

The  City  of  Wellington,  the  seat  of  Government,  is  situated 
on  the  border  of  Port  Nicholson,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the- 
North  Island.  It  contained  in  April,  1891,  as  many  as  31,021 
persons.  The  suburban  population  is  small,  amounting,  at  the  above- 
date,  to  3,169  persons  only.  The  whole  population  in  and  around 
Wellington  thus  numbered  34,190. 

The  City  of  Christchurch  is  situated  in  the  Canterbury  Dis- 
trict of  the  Middle  Island.  The  census  returns  gave  a  population 
of  16»223  in  the  borough,  and  of  31,623  in  the  suburbs — that  is^ 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Christchurch  Health  District — making 
the  total  number  in  the  Borough  and  suburbs  of  Christchurch 
47,846. 

The  City  of  Dunedin,  the  principal  town  of  the  former  Pro- 
vince of  Otago,  is  the  centre  of  a  population  amounting  to  45,869,. 
of  which  the  borough  itself  contained  22,376 ;  the  remainder  being- 
distributed  among  eight  surrounding  boroughs,  which  are  practically 
suburbs  of  Dunedin. 

The  estimated  populations  of  these  four  chief  centres,  as  on  3l8t 
December,  1894,  were  as  under  : — 

Estimated  Population, 
December,  1804. 
Auckland  City   ..  ..  ..  ..         31,402 

Wellington  City  ..  ..  ..         36,040 

Christchurch  City  ..  ..  ..  ..         17,586 

Dunedin  Cifcy     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         28,807 

These  estimates  will  be  superseded  next  year  by  the  actual 
facts  shown  in  the  census  results,  in  which  the  populations  of  the- 
suburbs  will  also  be  correctly  stated. 

Increase  of  Population, 

The  increase  of  population  during  1894  was  13,863,  As  the^ 
number  of  births  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths  by  11,610,  the 
difference  between  that  number  and  13,863  represents  the  excess  of 
arrivals  over  departures,  amounting  to  2,253. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  few  of  the  births  or 
deaths  that  occur  renvain  unregistered.  Where  a  limit  of  time  is 
given  within  which  a  birth  has  to  be  registered  it  follows  as  .a 
matter  of  course  that  there  will  be  occasional  instances  of  neglect  .df 
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Ejt  the  law :  but  it  would  appear  that  such  neglect 
.„  .„.j  f, 1,  and  that  tlie  number  of  unregistered  events  is 

so  small  as  not  appreciably  to  affect  the  numbers  given. 

The  following  shows  the  excess  o£  births  over  deaths  in  each  of 
the  past  ten  years  : — 

»1885  . .  . .  ia,6la  I  1890  . .  . ,  13,284 
1886  . .  . .  ia,16i  1891  ,,  , .  11,755 
1887  . .  . .  i-2,im  1893  . .  . .  11,417 
1888  . .  . .  la,T9*  I  ISiJS  . .  . .  11,4a) 
18S9     . .      , .   13,685  (  1894     . ,      . ,  11.610 

In  iBQi  the  population  of  the  colony  was  greater  than  in  1885  by 
19-29  per  cent.  Nevertheless  the  excess  o(  birtha  over  deaths  for 
1894  is  less  than  for  1HM5  by  14-71  per  cent. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1894  was  equivalent  to  1'7I 
per  cent,  of  the  mean  population  for  the  year,  the  actual  increase 
of  population  being  at  the  rate  of  2*06  per  cent. 

A  table  is  given  ehowing  the  increase  of  population  for  ten  years. 
Although  the  large  increase  shown  for  1&93  was  not  maintained 
during  1894,  the  arrivals  ia  the  colony  during  the  latter  year  at 
all  events  exceeded  the  departures  by  2,2o3.  Notwithstanding  the 
attractions  of  the  Coolgardie  goldhelds  and  other  disturbing  in- 
fluences, the  colony  not  only  retained  the  population  drawn  to 
it  in  the  two  previous  years,  but  also  absorbed  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  from  other  eouatries. 


h 

DBCHOiber. 

!..,.„.  ..«.,» 

Y«>. 

Cnntenlmiil 

1 

Vii^r" 

RyBMSMOt 

NBt 

P.p.,..ion 

PL  ..    .. 

675.172 

13.613 

-a,744t 

10,868 

193 

539. sas 

13,164 

1887       . . 

603.361 

ia,9'J8 

1888 

1889       .. 

607.380 
616.053 

18.194 
12,685 

j- 17,194 1 

5S,88G 

1034 

1890       . . 

625.508 

]2,-iB4 

1891        .. 

634,058 

11,755 

1 

leya     .. 

&W,433 

11.417 

4.958 

16,375 

2' 68 

ieu3     .. 

673,365 

n.i'M 

10.413 

31,833 

3'9G 

18U4        . . 

11,610 

2.353 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  period  1885  to  1891  the  total 
lase  of  the  population  was  less  than  the  natural  iucreaae 
ly  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  owing  to  the  tact  that  the  outgo  of 
population  by  depurtm-es  was  greater  than  the  gain  by  arrivals.  But 
anotiier  state  of  things  prevailed  in  1892-94,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  increase,  there  was  a  gain  of  17,623  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures. 
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Arrivals  and  Departures. 

The  number  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  year 
1894  was  25,237,  a  decrease  of  898  on  the  number  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1894,  22,196  persons  were  classi- 
fied as  adults,  being  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  3,041  as 
children.  The  total  number  of  males  was  16,375,  and  of  females 
8,862.  The  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  2,846, 
from  Victoria  4,417,  from  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  15,970, 
from  Tasmania  904.  Thus  the  arrivals  from  Australia  amounted 
to  21,291.  Besides  these,  377  persons  came  from  Fiji,  and  723  from 
the  South  Seas  and  other  ports,  including  arrivals  by  mail-steamers 
from  San  Francisco. 

The  practice  of  nominating  immigrants  to  be  brought  out 
partly  at  the  Government  expense  has  been  discontinued  since 
the  16th  December,  1890,  and  there  was  no  free  immigration  in 
the  year  1894. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Chinese  arrived  in  and  143  left 
the  colony  during  1894,  the  number  of  arrivals  thus  exceeding  the 
departures  by  135. 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  for  twenty-one  years 
— stating  separately  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  and  other  places.  The  arrivals  during  1893  and 
1894  will  be  found  to  exceed  those  in  any  other  years  comprised 
in  the  period  except  1874  and  1875,  when  the  numbers  were  largely 
swollen  by  assisted  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it 
will  also  be  noticed  that  the  years  1893  and  1894  had  by  far  the 
largest  numbers  of  arrivals  from  Australia: — 


Arrivals  from  United  Kingdom. 

From 

From 

Total 
Arrivals. 

Year. 

Government 
or  AsHisted. 

Unassisted. 

Total. 

Australian 
Colonies. 

Other 
Places. 

1874 

..       81,774 

4,626 

36,400 

5,504 

2,061 

43,965 

1875 

..       18,324 

3,444 

21,768 

6,328 

3,641 

31,737 

1876 

8,242 

2,890 

11,132 

4,956 

2,326 

18,414 

1877 

5,298 

2,337 

7,635 

4,500 

852 

12,987 

1878 

6,580 

2,629 

9,209 

6,348 

706 

16,268 

1879 

10,311 

6,424 

16,735 

6,413 

809 

23,957 

1880 

2,689 

5,825 

8,514 

5,899 

741 

15,154 

1881 

103 

3,404 

3,507 

6,579 

602 

9,688 

1882 

726 

2,479 

3,205 

6,975 

765 

10,945 

1883 

5,902 

4,496 

10,398 

8,056 

761 

19,215 

1884 

3,888 

6,972 

9,860 

9,064 

1,097 

20,021 

1885 

1,072 

6,169 

7,241 

7,899 

1,059 

16,199 

1886 

917 

5,976 

6,893 

8,133 

1,075 

16,101 

1887 

1,286 

3,620 

4,906 

8,035 

748 

13,689 

1888 

485 

3,653 

4,138 

8,784 

684 

13,606 

1889 

91 

3,184 

3,275 

11,212 

905 

15,392 

1890 

144 

2,668 

2,812 

11,539 

677 

15,028 

1891 

44 

2,391 

2,435 

11,144 

852 

14,431 

1892 

•  •            •  • 

2,555 

2,655 

14,674 

893 

18,122 

1893 

•  •            •  • 

2,929 

2,929 

22,351 

855 

26,186 

1894 

•  •            •  • 

2,846 

2,846 

21,291 

1,100 

25,287 

isrti 

.  1,039 

1882 

33 

1883 

4* 

1884 

84 

1885 

'J4 

1886 

239 

188T 

854 

Here  tVie  iirrivals  increase  from  15.0'28  in  1890  to  25,237  in 
1894.  and  those  from  Australia  from  11.539  in  the  former  year  to 
21,291  in  the  latter,  being  nearly  twice  as  many  ia  1894  as  in 
1890. 

In  1881  an  Act  was  paesed  imposing  a  tax  on  every  Chinese  land- 
ing in  the  colony,  except  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  crew  of  a 
veBsel  not  intending  to  remain.  The  object  of  the  Act — so  to 
liamper  Chinese  immigration  as  to  prevent  the  number  of  Chinese 
in  the  colony  from  increasing — was  until  last  year  successfully 
attained.  In  1881  the  Chinese  popnlaiion  amounted  to  5.004,  in 
1886  the  number  had  fallen  to  4.542,  and  at  the  census  of  1891 
there  were  only  4,444  Chinese  in  the  colony.  The  estimated  num- 
ber tor  December,  1894,  was  4,145  persons  against  4,044  in  1893, 
the  arrivals  during  1894  having  exceeded  the  departures  and  deaths 
by  101. 

The  numbers  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  in  each  of 
_,thG  past  fourteen  years  were: — 

[I 

^M      Laws  restricting  Chinese  immigration  have  been  passed  in  the 

H^J^etralian  Colonies  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand. 

^t^    In  New  South  Wales,  an   Act  of  1888  raised  the  poll-tax  im- 

I  posed  in  1881  to  £100,  and  vessels  were  prohibited  from  caiTjing  to 
the  colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  300  tons. 
Chinese  cannot  engage  in  mining  without  express  authority,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  become  naturalised.  The  Act  is  stated  to  have 
resulted  in  the  complete  stoppage  of  Chinese  immigration. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  correct  statements  of  the  migra- 
tion to  and  from  the  colony,  but  there  is  still  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  depEtrtures.  The  arrivals  are  doubtless  correct,  but  many 
people  leave  the  colony  for  Australia  without  booking  their  passages, 
paying  their  fares  on  board  after  ihe  steamer  has  cleared :  in  these 
cases  the  returns  from  the  Customs  authorities  are  deficient.  The 
dilGculcy  is  in  great  measure  overcome  by  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  pursers  of  the  intercolonial  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Union  Steamship  Company,  on  their  return  to  this  colony,  post  to 
the  Registrar-General  a  statement  of  the  nmnber  of  passengers  on 
the  previous  outward  voyage.  But  during  any  period  of  cheap 
fares  and  keen  competition  between  rival  companies  steamers  may 
carry  more  passengers  than  should  lawfully  be  taken,  and  of  the 
number  in  excess  no  rettu'n  is  likely  to  be  made. 

The  number  of  persons  who  left  this  colony  in  1894  was  22,984, 
of  whom  20,737  were  over  and  2,247  were  under  twelve  years 
of  age.     The  males  numbered  15,703,  and  the  females  7,276.     The 
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departures  for  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,669  persons* 
2,897  left  for  Victoria,  16,955  for  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland^ 
and  636  for  Tasmania  —  making  altogether  20,488  for  Australia. 
198  persons  left  for  Fiji,  and  629  for  other  ports  (including  pas*^ 
sengers  for  San  Francisco). 

The  total  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures — 2,253  persons — ^is- 
made  up  as  under : — 

Ezcesii  of 
Arrivals. 

From  United  Kingdom         . .  . .  . .  •  •     1 ,  177 

^      Australia       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         803 

0f  fill  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  Xl«/ 

^      Other  places  . .  . .  . .  . .  94 

Comparing  the  arrivals  and  departures  for  1894  with  those  of 
the  previous  year,  it  will  be  observed  that,  whereas  the  arrivals  fell 
from  26,135  to  25,237,  the  departures  rose  from  15,723  to  22,984. 
No  fewer  than  20,488  persons  left  New  Zealand  last  year  for  Aus- 
tralia, very  many,  no  doubt,  tempted  by  the  rich  finds  of  gold  inr 
Western  Australia ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  large  exodus,  there 
was  (according  to  the  returns)  an  excess  of  arrivals  in  New  Zealand 
from  the  Continent  in  the  year  amounting  to  803,  so  that  this  colony 
held  its  own  against  Australia  in  spite  of  special  inducements  for 
miners  to  leave. 

The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  movements  of  population 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  past, 
ten  years : — 

United  Kingdom. 
Ar 
thei 

lood  • •  • •  • • 

XOOQ  • .  • •  • . 

loo T  • •  • •  • • 

loOO  • •  • •  • • 

XOO«i  .  .  .  .  •  . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

I0V7Q      •  •      •  •      • « 

1894 

Totals  ..  ..  ..       40,030  18,763 

These  figures,  which  may  be  taken  as  correct,  show  a  gain  oP 
21,267  persons  through  intercourse  with  the  United  Kingdom ; 
nevertheless  there  was  during  the  ten  years  a  loss  by  excess  of 
departures  over  arrivals  of  2,315  persons.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  loss  to  Australia  and  other  places  amounted  to  23,582 
during  the  decennial  period,  of  which  number  at  least  90  per  cent, 
must  have  gone  to  Australia.  The  figures  for  1892-94  give  a  dif- 
ferent result  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  decennium,  showing  a 
net  gain  from  intercourse  with  Australia  of  13,882  persons.  Of  tha 
loss  prior  to  1892,  by  far  the  largest  amount  in  any  one  year  oc- 
curred in  1888,  when  the  expenditure  of  loan-money  by  the  GeneraL 
Government  was  suddenly  reduced  by  one-half.  » 


Arrivals 
therefrom. 

Denartare 
thereto. 

7,241 

1,857 

6,893 

2,385 

4,906 

2,086 

4,138 

1,964 

3,275 

2,039 

2,812 

1,863 

2,435 

1.706 

2,565 

1,612 

2,929 

1,583 

2,846 

1,669 

HT  The  returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  departures  from  ihe  Dnited  Kingdom  for  New  Zeaiand 
and  those  for  Anstralia.  Only  the  departures  for  Australasia  as  a 
whole  are  given.  In  1894  these  amounted  to  11.151.  The  number 
of  persons  who  arrived  in   New   Zealand  direct  from  ihe  United 

■^ngdom  was  2,846,  or  equal  to  nearly  26  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
irect  emigi'atiou  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Australasian 
lolonies.  Tliis  proportion  i3  greater  than  in  any  previous  year 
scept  1893  ;  but  the  number  does  not  represent  all  "the  persons  who 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  this  colony,  as  many  travel  by 
-way  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  San  Francisco,  and  thus  appear  as  ariivals 
either  from  Australia  or  foreign  ports. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table  the  aiTivals  from  the  United  King- 
dom fell  in  number  in  regular  annual  sequence,  from  7,241  in  1885 
to  2,435  in  1891 ;  but  New  Zealand  has  since  then  somewhat  in- 
creased her  gain  of  population  from  the  Old  Country,  the  arrivals  for 
— 1892  numbering  2,555,  for  1893  2,929,  and  for  1894  2.84G  persons, 
while  the  departures  for  the  United  Kingdom  fell  year  by  year  from 
*~9  to  1893.  and  rose  only  slightly  in  1894.  In  1894  the  excess  of 
crisals  from  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  departures  thereto  was 
fts  high  as  1,177  persons.     In  1891  it  was  only  730  persons. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  large  annual  decrease  in   the 
number  of  persons  who  leave  the  United  Kingdom  for  these  southern 
-^loaies : — 


■  lesi 


P 


I 

A™v^.f« 

100  6"  art«™rror 
UulEHd  Kingdom. 

\                 V-, 

from  United 
Kingdom 

Nnir  Kenlanil 
ftomllnilBd 

t 

1686 

40,689 

7,241 

17-80 

1886 

44,055 

e 

893 

15-65 

1837 

35,198 

906 

13-94 

1888 

31.725 

138 

1304 

1889 

28,834 

275 

11-36 

1890 

21,570 

a 

812 

1303 

1891 

19,957 

2 

435 

12-20 

1899 

16,18a 

a 

555 

15-79 

1893 

11,412 

3 

929 

3S-67 

189* 

11,151 

= 

846 

25'52 

As  the  population  of  New  Zealand  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  cora- 
Jtrises no  more  than  1654  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Australasia, 
not  including  Fiji,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  this 
colony  during  1893  and  189-1  oETered  greater  attractions  to  emigrants 
than  did  Austraha;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  remarked 
before  the  above  numbers  do  not  include  persons  who  arrive  from 
England  viii  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration  for  each  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies  during  the  year  1894.     The  etiii^«S.vt^ 
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figures  are,  for  all  the  colonies,  admittedly  imperfect,  as  no  recorcl 
is  obtained  of  a  number  of  departures  by  sea  : — 


Colony. 


Arrivals,      i  DepartareB, 
1894.  '  lOM. 


Rxcesi  of 

Arrhrala  ovser  De- 

l>arturefl,  18M. 


Queenslaud 

25,247 

'       21,070 

4,177 

New  South  Wales 

118,397 

■     114,051 

4,346 

Victoria  (by  sea  only) 

84,201 

90,110 

-6,849* 

South  Australia 

62,399 

62,285 

114 

Western  Australia 

25,868 

9,892 

15,966 

Tasmania 

17,009 

,       16,891 

118 

New  Zealand     . . 

25,237 

'       22,984 

2,263 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Births. 

The  births  registered  in  the  colony  during  1894  numbered  18,528^ 
or  at  the  rate  of  27*28  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population.  Numeri- 
cally, the  births  registered  in  1894  are  found  to  be  341  in  excess  of 
the  number  for  1893  ;  nevertheless  the  birth-rate  fell  from  27*50  in 
the  former  year  to  27*28  in  the  latter.  From  the  year  1884,  when 
the  births  were  19,846,  to  1892,  when  they  numbered  only  17,876,. 
there  was  a  regular  annual  decrease,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population.  In  1893  came  a  change ;  but  the  numerical  increase 
in  the  registrations  of  births  has  not  been  sufficient  to  raise  the 
birth-rate  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

That  there  should  be  a  continuous  fall  in  the  birth-rate  of  New 
Zealand  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  as  the  same  process  is 
going  on  in  Australia ;  but  the  fall  here  has  been  greater,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  New  Zealand  has  now  a  lower  birth-rate  than  any 
of  the  colonies  of  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  that,  with  increasing  population  and, 
since  1886,  a  numerical  increase  of  marriages,  there  has  been  for 
many  years  an  annual  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  : — 

M 
Year. 

1881 

lo8^      • .      . • 

loo*j      •  •      .  • 

1884 

1886 
1887 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 


n  Population 
Bxcluding 
Maoris). 

Number  of 
Marriages. 

Number  of 
BirUiB. 

Births  per  IfiOf^ 

of  the 

Population. 

493,482 

3,277 

18,372 

37-95 

509.309 

3,600 

19,00*.) 

37-32 

529,292 

3.612 

19,202 

36-28 

552.590 

3,800 

19,846 

35-91 

673,362 

3.813 

19,693 

34-35 

582,117 

3,488 

19,299 

3315 

596,374 

3,563 

19,135 

3209 

605,371 

3.617 

18.902 

31-22 

612,716 

3,632 

18,457 

3007 

620.780 

3,797 

18,278 

29-44 

629.783 

3.805 

18,273 

2901 

642,245 

4.002 

17.876 

27-83 

661,349 

4,115 

18,187 

27-50 

679,196 

4,178 

18,528 

27-28 

*  Excess  of  departures. 


Iliililllllli    liiHlgHHi  li^l^lH   lilliiliiiii 


Cctripiifca.  for  /y  Years. 


BIBTHB. 
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A  fall  in  the  birth-rate  in  a  young  country  is  to  a  certain  point 
a  uatural  result  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  o[  the  population 
voder  twetity-one  years  of  age :  hut  in  New  Zealand  the  proportion 
under  twenty-one  at  the  cenaua  of  1891  was  found  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  in  1886,  so  that  there  uiuat  be  further  reasons  to  account 
for  such  a  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  births  as  is  found  up  to 
the  year  1893. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  District  Registrars  to  discover  whether 
many  births  escaped  registration,  through  the  colony  not  being 
sufficiently  subdivided  for  registration  purposes;  but  the  replies  did 
not  tend  to  show  that  the  decrease  could  be  assigned  to  this  cause, 
though  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  subdivide  further  when  repro- 
Bentations  are  made  of  fresh  requirements. 

Whenever  it  is  reported  to  the  Hegistrar-General  that  a  birth 
has  not  been  registered,  an  authority  is  issued  to  the  I'istrict 
Registrar  to  prosecute  the  responsible  i)arty  for  neglect.  Registri 
are  all  under  instructions  to  watch  closely  for  cases  of  neghgence,  so 
that  proceedings  may  be  takeu.  Seventeen  convictions  were  secured 
in  the  year  1894,  and  fineg  inflicted. 

The  cecrease  in  the  birth-rate  all  over  the  civilised  world  has 
been  freely  and  openly  commented  on  of  late,  and  the  voluntary 
limitation  of  families  is  no  doubt  lai-gely  resorted  to  in  communities 
where  the  spread  of  education  has  created  a  high  standard  of  co 
fort  in  living,  and  multiplied  wants  tenfold.  In  1881  there  were  in 
Hew  Zealand  5*72  births  to  every  marriage  in  the  previous  year, 
and  in  1894  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  4'50  births  to  eacli  mar- 
riage. 

It  was  ascertained,  after  the  census  of  1881  had  been  compiled, 
that  the  married  women  of  reproductive  age  iu  the  colony  averaged 
314  to  every  100  of  legitimate  births,  which  is  equal  to  an  average 
of  one  birth  to  every  married  woman  at  the  age  for  child-bearing  in 
every  3'14  years.  In  1886  the  average  was  found,  on  calculation,  to 
be  333  wives  to  100  births,  or  an  average  of  one  birth  to  each  wife 
in  3-33  yeai-s.  In  1891  there  wei-e  17,635  legitimate  births,  and  the 
number  of  manied  women  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  the  period 
16  to  45  years  was  G3,16o,  which  gives  an  average  of  368  wives  to 
each  100  births,  or.  deducting  one  child  in  each  case  of  twins,  the 
average  becomes  362  wives  to  every  100  births,  being  a  birth  to  each 
wife  every  3'62  years.  The  census  results  therefore  prove  that  the 
average  interval  between  each  birth  in  the  case  of  married  women  at 
the  child-bearing  ages  advanced  from  3*14  years  in  1881  to  3'33 
years  in  1886,  and  3*62  years  in  1891  ;  so  that  this  factor  must 
'  evidently  he  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  question  of  the 
caueea  of  the  falhng  birth-rate. 

In  the  United  States  the  proportions  per  1,000  for  1880  and  1890 
Trere  respectively  36*0  and  30*7  ;  in  England  and  Wales,  34'2  and 
80-2;  in  Scotland,  33*6  and  30*2;  in  Ireland.  24'7  and  22-3;  in 
■France,  24*5  and  21*8  ;  in  Belgium,  31-1  and  28'7  ;  in  the  German 
Empire,  37*6  and  35-7  ;  in  Austria,  38'0  and  36'7 ;  iu  Switzerland, 
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29-6  and  2G6 ;  in  Denmark,  31-8  and  306;  in  Norway,  80-7  am 
30-3  ;  and  in  th_e  Netherlands,  3o*S  and  32-9. 

The  {all  in  the  birih-ratfs  of  the  Australian  Colonies  during  i 
pei'iod  of  cen  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Birth 

BATBS    TKI 

1,000  OP   POPULATIOH. 

Colony. 

ISM. :  ISM. 

i««.iu>*,,ji*«. 

>m 

iRsi.  1  isn  1  laos.  laoL 

(Juetnslaiid       .. 

Sfi-flfi 

40-ai 

SH-(H 

37-77136-27 

40  9R 

36-3535  84 

S3  Ts'si-as 

New  Somh  Wftlea 

iV-fi-l 

•sri-iK 

JUl-41 

18'lftB37f 

35  35 

34-6034  ■*] 

3a-2a  31-47 

Violocift 

m-Ti 

11  ■« 

Wrf! 

3a-4»3a-!)5 

33  eoJ33-57!33'5< 

31-25199-16 

SauCb  Australia 

flT'Hf 

Vi-Si 

M-Bi 

3<t-S4a2'8^ 

32-75 

i3'0aid2'3l 

31  ■71 

VHt 

HS'Vl 

m-9] 

H7-S1 

i35'B8^37'14 

33'iq3i-e4 

31338007 

]3  S5|34'85|33-01 

34-1 1 

«T« 

Taamuiia 

WW 

HIS 

S3-H1 

33*9|333713348|3a-9a|3118 

Now  Zuluid   . . 

34  85 

8315 

23-44 

as  01  37-88 

■ilbO 

^im 

In  the  year  1880  New  Zealand  had  the  highest  birth-rate  of  any 
in  these  colonies,  40-78 ;  but  since  1887  the  position  has  been  re- 
versed, and  the  rate  ie  now  the  lowest  of  all. 

The  birth-rates  for  seven  years  in  Great  Britain  and  certain  coun- 
tiies  of  the  European  Continent  are  given  from  the  report  of  the 
Be gistrar- General  of  England.  The  rates  in  Kugland  and  Wales, 
and  in  Scotland,  are  higher  than  those  in  New  Zealand,  but  the 
rate  for  Ireland  is  lower.  For  1892  France  has  the  lowest  rate  of 
all  quoted. 

Birth-rites  is  European  Countries,  1887  to  1893. 


CoQDtriM. 

'.Su^t 

«rotBirtli.,»r  1,000 

,  i«T. 

188a 

1880.    iwa 

1801. 

^- 

uas. 

. .  1  44a 

4H-a 

1 

43-7  ,  40-3 

42-3 

40-3 

an 

..     83  2 

3V-!» 

37-9     36-7 

38-1 

8fia 

Italy   .. 

..     39  0 

87 -H 

38-4  1  35-9 

87-3 

86-8 

86-6 

..      36-9 

8(i-r. 

36'4      35  7 

37-0 

36-7 

Netherlands      . . 

. .     8.3-7 

837 

33-2     32-9 

320 

33'8 

England  and  Wales        . . 

..  :  ai-9 

81-2 

31-1     30-2 

80.1 

.WR 

Scotland 

..  '  81-8 

H1-:i 

30-9  1  30-4 

31-2 

30-8 

81-0 

. .  1  30-8 

WIH 

29-7     30'3 

30-9 

296 

307 

Sweden 

..     29-7 

WH 

a7'7  1  28-0 

28-3 

27-0 

. .     2<J'l 

■/■ll 

29-5  1  28-7 

29-6 

28-9 

29-5 

Switzerland 

..     279 

•'7-7 

27-6  ]  2Ge 

283 

SS-S 

..     23-5 

2:i-0  1  21  8 

226 

Ireland 

..  '  23-1 

22-8 

32-7  ]  a2-3 

23-1 

22-5 

23-0 

The  male  births  in  New  Zealand  in  1894  numbered  9,473, 
and  the  female  9,056:  the  proportion  was  thus  104-59  males  to 
100  females.  In  1893  the  proportion  was  104-88  males,  and  in 
1892,  103-72.  There  are  on  an  average  more  male  to  female  births 
in  each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  than  in  England,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  male  births  is  still  greater  in  many  European  countries. 


There  were  176  casea  of  twin  births  (352  children)  in  1894  ;  and 

so   two    eases  of    triplets.      The    Dumber    o[    children    bom    was 

;  the  number  of  mothers  was  18,348:  thus  on  u,ii  average 

L  mother  in  every  103  gave  birth  to  twins.     In  1893  the  proportion 

1  95,  in  1892  one  in  102,  in  1891  one  in  101.  and  in  1890 

The  birtha  of  704  children  were  illegitimate :  thus  38  in  every 
3  children  bom  were  born  out  of  wedlock. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  in  each  of  the 
Auatralaaian  Colonies.     The  rate   in  New  Zealand  is  less  than  in 
any  other  of  the  .-Australasian  Colonies  except  South  Australia  : — 
Pbopobtion  of  Illegitimate  Bibtbs  in  evbht  100  Bibthh. 


Yen, 

Qvaean- 

Sew  SduLh 

W»l«, 

VilKtlik. 

AnatnliL 

Wsitern 

AiuCnillB. 

x„„.u. 

z.s:u 

IRftfi 

408 

4-60 

486 

a-42 

4-55 

330 

llWfi 

3-97 

465 

4-75 

a-38 

4-13 

313 

1887 

4-49 

4-59 

4-78 

2-49 

3-40 

338 

18SS 

413 

5-06 

4-80 

2-67 

305 

1869 

4'6a 

G'33 

2-47 

4'02 

4-85 

fi'dS 

509 

3'50 

4-05 

3M 

i-65 

5-36 

293 

8-72 

3-49 

a-05 

fi-7l 

6-50 

a-93 

6-89 

*-76 

8-33 

4'97 

C16 

6-46 

2-84 

4-17 

4'41 

370 

rL 

4-52 

G-14 

5-50 

305 

4'GG 

509 

360 

The  rates  in  the  Colonies  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  rate  in  England,  which  was  4-3  in  1893.  The  rate  for 
New  Zealand  is  leas.  In  Scotland  the  rate  was  us  high  as  7'6  ia 
■the  year  1890.  In  Ireland  it  was  only  27  in  1891.  Of  European 
continental  countries  Austria  has  the  highest  rate,  14-7.     In  the 

I^rman  Empire  it  is  93,  in  France  8'1,  in  Italy  &-B,  and  in 
jfiwit/erland  4-C. 
r  An  important  Act  was  passed  last  year,  entitled  "The  Legiti- 
Ifiation  Act,  1894,"  which  makes  provision  for  the  legitimation  ol 
-children  born  before  marriage  on  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their 
parents.  Under  this  Act  any  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  whose 
parents  afterwards  marry,  is  deemed  to  be  legitimised  by  such  mar- 
riage on  the  birth  being  registered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Act.  For  legitimation  purposes  Registrars  must  register  a  birth 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  the  father 
-of  an  illegitimate  child ;  but  such  person  ia  required  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  is  the  father,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  there  existed  no  legal  impediment  to  hia  marriage  with  the 
mother  of  tlie  child.  He  has  also  to  produce  the  evidence  of  his 
marriage.  It  will  ihua  be  seen  that  in  cases  dealt  with  under  the 
Act  registration  becomes  the  teat  of  legitimacy.  In  the  December 
■quarter  of  1894,  11  children  were  legitimised ;  in  the  March  quarter 
of  1895  the  number  was  33.  It  appeai-s  likely  that  the  Act  will 
often  be  taken  advantage  of  in  case  of  half-caatCB. 
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It  is  held  that  the  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  may 
be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  total  of  legitimate  births  for  a. 
series  of  years  with  the  total  of  marriages  during  a  series  of  yeara 
of  the  same  number,  but  beginning  one  year  earlier ;  for,  although 
in  the  earlier  years  births  will  be  included  that  are  the  fruit  of 
marriages  solemnised  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  period,  yet 
there  will  be  omitted  the  children  born  subsequently  to  the  period^ 
of  parents  married  within  the  given  time.  This  method  probably 
gives  results  approximately  true  : — 


Proportion  of  Births 

Year. 

Marriages. 

Legitimate 
Births. 

to  every  Marriage 
solemnised  in 

- 

the  Preceding  Year. 

1889 

3,632 

•  • 

•  • 

1890 

3,797 

17,675 

4-87 

1891 

3,805 

17,635 

4-64 

1892 

4,002 

17,283 

4-54 

1893 

4,116 

17,614 

437 

1894               

•  • 

18,528 

4-50 

Sums  and  proportion   (five 

19,361 

88,635 

458 

years) 

For  the  last  five  years  the  average  number  of  births  per  marriage 
has  been  4*58,  the  ntmiber  falling  during  the  period  from  4*87  to- 
4-50 ;  at  the  same  time  the  rate  for  1894  is  higher  than  it  was  in 
1893  (4'37).  In  the  Australian  Colonies  a  similar  decrease  is  notice- 
able. It  has  been  remarked  that  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies^ 
except  Tasmania,  and  possibly  New  South  Wales,  the  average 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  tends  to  decrease.  In  Victoria, 
the  number  for  the  year  1880  was  4*99,  but  fell  to  3-97  in  1891.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  figures  are  50  for  1880,  and  a  mean  of  4*72 
for  the  period  1890-91. 

The  following  statement  of  the  average  number  of  children  to  a- 
marriage  in  various  European  countries  is  taken  from  the  Victorian 
Year-book  for  1893  :— 

Ireland 
Italy 

Scotland  . . 
Holland  . . 
Belgium    . . 

The  excess  per  cent,  of  births  over  deaths  in  each  of  the- 
Australasian  Colonies  for  a  mean  of  ten  years  ending  with  1893^ 
is  stated  in  the  Victorian  Year-book  as  under : — 

Excess  per  Cent,  of  Births  over  Deaths. 

New  Zealand        . .  . .  208         Tasmania  . .  . .  131 

South  Australia    ..  ..  170  ;     Western  Australia  ..  IIG 

New  South  Wales  ..  156         Victoria..  ..  ..  Ill 

Queensland  . .  . .  142  j 

For  the  year  1893  New  Zealand  again  occupies  the  first  place. 


Children  to    j 

Children  to 

each  Marriage., 

each  Marriage. 

. .     5  46         ; 

England 

..     416 

. .     4-56         1 

Sweden  . . 

. .     401 

..     4-43         1 

Denmark 

. .     3-55 

. .     4-34         1 

France  .. 

. .     2-98 

. .     4-21         ! 

I 


Naturalisation. 

Aliens  re5ii:liDg  in  the  colony  may,  on  taking  tbe  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  obtain  letters  of  naturalisation  en- 
titling theni  to  enjoy  all  the  rigiits  and  privileges  that  a  natural- 
born  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or  transmit  within 
this  colony.  Chinese  seeking  naturalisation  must  pay  a  fee  of  £1. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  aliens  were  naturalised  in  1894. 

As  the  diversity  of  nationalities  is  considerable,  the  following 
■tatement  is  given  of  the  number  belonging  to  each : — 


Numbs B  op  Auenb 

ATUBAUSBD    IS    11 

1J»Ut«  <rf 

Ka 

China.. 

..     96 

Pmnoe 

OermKn  f^mpire 

..   a 

Italy    .. 

Sweden  uid  Norway 

..    atj 

Syria  .. 

..     28 

United  Staler  of 

DenmaTk 

Bulgaria 

Auntria 

..       B 

Greete 

RuBxiu 

Sumoa 

PolRJld 

'.          a-  8 

FinliMid 

Total 

Switzerland 

!             ..       6 

The  number  of  n 

atives  of  each  country  natu 

last  thirteen  years  is 

shown  hereunder : — 

NBtlTtB  Ot 

N.l 

..    959 

Ne  Iberian  ds 

Swollen  and  Nonvny      '. 

..      CCl 

Grceoa 

Denmark 

..     4^9 

Portufial 

Chi»a 

..    aos 

United  States  of 

SwilEerland     . . 

..    no 

Belginm 

Rusaia 

IWJ 

..      107 
..      104 

Other  00  un  tries . 

Austria 

..       95 

Total 

France 

..       48 

ituratised  during  tho 


Of  the  number  naturalised  in    the  period   1883-94,   natives  of 
China  comprised  37*35  per  cent.,  Germany  17-12  per  cent.,  Sweden 
and  Norway  10'90  per  cent.,  Denmark  1042  per  cent.,  and  Syria 
I  10-90  per  cent. 

■  By  section  2  of  "The  Aliens  Act  Amendment  Act,  1882,"  re- 
l.pealed  and  re-enacted  by  section  2  of  ■■  The  Aliens  Act  Amendment 
■.Act,  1892,"  it  is  provided  that  when  the  father,  or  mother  being  a 
K  widow,  has  obtained  naturahsatian  iu  tho  colony,  every  child  wh^ 
Bduring  infancy  has   become    resident  with  them  in    New  Zealand 

■  «hali  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised  and  shall  have  the  rights  and 

■  privileges  of  a  natural-bom  subject. 

I  Mabriaqes. 

I  The  number  of  marriages  in  1894  was  4,178,  an  increase  ot  63 
f  tm  the  number  in  1893.  The  marriage-rate  was  615  per  1,000 
I  persons  living,  being  higher  than  that  which  obtained  in  1891 
l.i6-04),  but  lower  than  tlie  rates  for  1892  and  1893—6-23  and  G-2-2. 
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respectively.  The  marriage-rate  was  lowest  in  the  year  1889 
(5-94:).  Since  then  it  has  risen  again  somewhat ;  but  New  Zea- 
land has  not  so  far  regained  the  position  she  held  in  1874.  In  that 
year  the  figures  for  the  Australasian  Colonies  stood  as  follow : — 


New  Zealand 
Queeusland 
South  Australia  . . 
New  South  Wales 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
Victoria 


Marriage-rates  in  1874. 

8*81  per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

8-62 

800 

7-70 

696 

0-88 

6-33 


The  respective  rates  for  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  last 
^en  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

^Farriages  per  1,000  of  the  Population. 


Year. 


Queens-     NewBouth  I  x.m«+«^«-        South 
land.  Wales.        ^  *"*^"*- i  Australi 


Western 
Australia. 


Tas-     j      New 
mania.      Zealand. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
^892 
1893 
1894 


8-18 


7- 

7- 

7 

6- 

7- 

7- 

6- 


•99 
•42 

•37 
•76 
•U 
•39 
•77 
6^40 
6-20 


772 
7-84 
7-62 
803 
8^14 
8-21 
769 
664 
699 
5-99 


7-66 

7-51 

7-97 

e-24 

7-98 

7-26 

6-31 

7-68 

6-71 

670 

7-18 

6^68 

647 

6-99 

6-50 

706 

5-80 

6-64 

7-31 

800 

663 

6^51 

7-29 

6-51 

626 

6-34 

661 

609 

6-24 

6-43 

665 
6-99 
5-97 
5-97 
5*94 
612 
604 
6-23 
6-22 
615 


Taking  this  range  of  years,  the  marriage- rate  is  shown  to  be  less 
.in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  colonies  of  Austraha,  and  it  is  also 
.lower  than  in  most  European  countries. 

Marriages  in  every  1,000  op  the  Population 

Hungary,  1893 
'German  Empire, 

Austria,  1892 

Belgium,  1893 

France,  1892 
England  and  Wales,  1893 
Italy, 

Netherlands,  „ 

The  greatest  number  of  marriages  in  1894  occurred  in  the  autumn 
^quarter,  ending  the  30th  June,  and  the  smallest  number  in  the 
winter  quarter,  ending  the  30th  September. 

Of  the  marriages  solemnised  in  1894,  3,669  were  between 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  179  between  bachelors  and  widows,  227 
between  widowers  and  spinsters,  and  103  between  widowers  and 
widows.  Divorced  men  and  women  have  been  classified  as 
bachelors  or  spinsters :  8  divorced  men  and  2  divorced  women 
^were  married  during  the  year. 


93 

Switzerland, 

1893     . . 

..     7-8 

7-9 

Denmark, 

tt        • . 

..     7-0 

7-8 

Scotland, 

*»        . . 

..     6-6 

76 

Norway, 

ft        •  • 

..     6-4 

76 

Sweden, 

1892     . . 

..     6-7 

73 

Spain, 

1887     . . 

..     5  6 

73 

Ireland, 

1893     . . 

..     4-7 

73 

The  proportion  of  eacli  clasa 
uifis  but  little  from  yeoj  to  yeai 
taod  1894. 

PaopoRTios  PEn 
M»iTl»ges  bai»B8u 
Bauhalors  and  spinsters 
B&chelora  and  widows 
Widowers  and  s|)insterE        . . 
WidoT  "       " 


[  marriage  to  all  the  r 
as  shown  by  the  iigurea 


I 

r 


The  number  given  above  does  not  include  marriages  where  botb 
are  of  the  abonginal  native  race,  such  persons  being  exempted 
le  necessity  oE  conjplying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Marriage 
Act,  although  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  thereof.  Only  10  mar- 
ges in  which  both  parties  were  Maoris  were  contracted  in  1894 
in  terms  of  the  Act. 

Of  the  marriages  in  the  past  year,  22'86  per  cent,  were  solemnised 
by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  25-30  per  cent,  by  miniaters- 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  15-99  per  cent,  by  miniatera  of  the 
"Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  Churches,  10-08  per  cent,  by  ministers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  6'65  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  other 
denominations,  and  1912  per  cent,  by  Registrars. 

The  following  shows  the  proportions  of  marriages  by  ministera  of 
the  principal  denominations  in  the  post  seven  years,  and  the  per- 

itages  of  these  denominations  to  the  total  population  : — 


DsDomiQatlon. 


Church  of  England  . . 
ProBhjteriiUis 
Wealeyana  nnd  other 
Methodists 
am&n  CKtIiolJca  . . 
I  Otb  erdenomiuBilioDS 
Sj  Registrars 


FarcentagB  ot  UunlnKei. 


26-75 
15'C 

1040 

19'13 

10000 


I 


ttlonin 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportions  of  marriages  by  miniatera 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyaii  Churches  are  greater  than  the 
percentages  oE  these  denominations  to  the  total  population.  Clearly, 
therefore,  among  the  persona  married  by  them  are  included  members 
of  other  religious  bodies,  while  many  oE  those  married  before  Regis- 
trars must  be  uoniinaliy  members  of  the  Church  ot  England.  Aa  all 
marriages  between  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are,  by 
tequirement  of  that  church,  solemnised  by  the  miniaters  thereof,  it 
appears  that  fewer  marriages  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  occue  - 
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^mong  Eoman  Catholics  than  among  members  of  other  bodies.  The 
percentage  of  marriages  (1008)  solemnised  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  in  1894,  although  higher  than  in  any  one  of  tJie  years  1891— 
93,  was  yet  much  below  the  proportion  borne  by  Boman  Catholics 
to  the  total  population — viz.,  13-95  at  the  census  of  1886,  and  13*96 
in  1891.  Marriages  by  Registrars,  which  increased  from  10-50  per 
cent,  in  1875  to  23*22  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1887,  were  19*12  per 
■cent,  in  1894. 

Of  the  men  married  in  1894,  43,  or  10*29  in  every  1,000,  and  of 
the  women  63,  or  15*08  in  every  1,000,  signed  the  register  by 
inarks. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  people,  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
married  persons  who  affix  marks  instead  of  signatures  to  the  mar- 
riage register,  has  greatly  decreased  of  late,  having  fallen  since  1881 
about  64  per  cent,  among  men,  and  about  66  per  cent,  among 
women.  This  is  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  the  following 
.table :  — 

Persons  in  fa'ery  1,000  Married  who  signed  by  Mark. 


Denoniinatiou. 

1881. 

1886. 

1890. 

18M. 

i 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.           P. 

Church  of  P'ngland  '  16  59 

2715 

9-33 

12-00 

6-08 

4-86 

1 

5-24  '    6-28 

PreBbvteriatis        . .  >  10-25 

29-61 

979 

7-62 

8-69 

15-27 

6  62       6-62 

Wesleyan  and  other    3241 

41-79 

6-33 

14-78 

15-20 

10-14 

7-49       8-98 

MeiliodiRts 

Roman  Catholics  . .  1117-78 

133  33 

46-45 

65-57 

85  26 

42-82 

1900     28-50 

Other       denomina-  .  10-36 

20-72 

11-49 

22-99 

15-00 

0-00 

360     14-39 

tions 

I 

1 

By  Kcgistrars 

Total  marriages 

39-22 

93-51 

35  98 

62-03 

29-77 

40-60 

21-28  i  3504 

32-04 

50  20 

19-21 

28-96 

16-33 

19-23 

1 

10-29  1  1508 

The  proportion  of  illiterates  in  1894  was  greatest  among  those 
married  before  Kegistrars,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
previously  stated,  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  married  before 
Kegistrars  are  nominally  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Previously  the  proportion  was  largest  among  Roman  CathoUcs ;  but 
since  1881  it  has,  as  shown  by  the  table,  most  remarkably  de- 
creased. 

Of  the  persons  married  in  1894,  60  bridegrooms  and  816  brides 
were  under  21  years  of  age — 7  of  the  bridegrooms  were  between  18 
and  19.  Of  the  brides,  289  were  under  19  :  of  these,  2  were  between 
15  and  16,  and  23  between  16  and  17  years  of  age.  The  proportion 
of  men  married  is  greatest  at  the  ages  of  25  to  30,  and  of  women 
at  from  21  to  25  years. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  married  at 
each  age-period  to  every  100  marriages  in  the  years  1888  and 
1894:— 


Age. 

J£. 

P. 

u. 

F. 

Under  21  vears 

va. 

34-30 

1*4 

I9-6S 

21  and  under  25 

28-17 

42-06 

2B'4S 

43'as 

25          .90 

asm 

2Md 

30          ,         40 

•2&03 

B98 

25  S2 

40          ,         50 

G09 

a'7* 

a-25 

a-a? 

60            .           60                

2-69 

oei 

2-49 

0-80 

GO          .         70              

0-88 

o-u 

0-57 

O'lS 

70  Knd  upward* 

0-06 

0-14 

(Hit 

Begistrars  oC  Marriages  ure  prohibited  by  law  (rom  iBsuiog  car- 
tificales  for  the  marriage  of  minors  without  the  consent  of  their 
pavenis  or  lawful  guardians,  if  there  be  *any  in  tha  colony.  If  a, 
declaration  be  made  in  any  case  that  there  is  no  parent  or  law- 
ful guai'dian  in  the  colouy,  then  a  certificate  may  be  issued  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  of  intended  marriage  is  given. 

1A  marriage  may  not  be  solemnised  except  after  the  delivery  to 
the  minister  or  Hagistrar  who  officiates  of  a  certificate  issued  by  a 
Registrar  authorising  such  marriage,  and  if  any  persona  knowingly 
And  wilfully  intermaiTy  without  such  certificate  tlie  marriage  is  nuU 
And  void  ;  and  no  clergyman  or  minister  of  any  denomination  is  em- 
,|>owered  to  solenmisu  marriages  until  his  name  has  been  placed  on 
the  Registrar-General's  list  of  officiating  ministers  for  the  year. 
The  ages  at  which  persons  may  contract  binding  marriages 
ate  the  same  as  In  Knglund — 1'2  years  for  females  and  14  for 
males.  Marriage  may  he  contracted  at  earlier  ages  than  those 
stated,   but  would  be  voidable  at  the    discretion  of  either   of  the 

■  parties  upon  reaching  the  age  of  12  or  14,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  proceedings  in  Court. 
Although  in  New  Zealand  the  age  at  which  girls  may  legally 
marry  is  as  above,  nevertheless  by  the  critninal  law  to  unlawfully 
eftrnally  know  a  girl  under  the  age  of  15  years  is  a  punishable 
offence,  and  this  age  will  probably  be  raised  to  16. 

The  ages  at  which  persons  can  contract  binding  marriage  in  the 
United  States  are  21  for  males  and  18  for  females,  according  to  the 
"Annual  Statistician"  tMcCarty,  San  Francisco),  In  France  and 
Belgium  the  ages  are  18  and  15  respectively ;  in  Germany,  18  anil 
14;  in  Austria,  14  and  14;  and  in  Russia,  18  and  16. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  married  in  this  colony  in  1894  was 
39-79  years,  and  of  the  women,  '25-23  years.  In  England  the  mean 
age  of  those  whose  ages  were  stated  was  (in  the  year  1893)  28-51 
years  for  men,  and  2623  years  for  women.  Thus  the  average  age 
at  marriage  in  the  colony  is  higher  for  men,  but  lower  for  women, 
than  the  age  in  England. 

The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  under  21  is  much  greater  in  Eng- 
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land  than  in  New  Zealand ;  but  the  proportion  of  brides  under  21  is- 
much  greater  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  in  1893,  of  every  1,000  bridegrooma  whose  agea 
were  stated,  56  were  inider  21  years  of  age,  and  of  every  1,000- 
brides  187  were  under  21  yearn  of  age.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1894, 
the  proportions  were  14  bridegrooma  and  195  brides  in  every  l.OOO- 
married.  While  in  New  Zealand  the  proportion  of  bridegrooms 
under  21  years  of  age  fluctuates  within  narrow  limits,  the  propor- 
tion of  brides  under  21  years  of  age  is  steadily  decreasing :  this  ia 
shown  by  the  following  proportions  for  each  sex  under  21  years  of 
age  in  every  100  married  : — 


Tew. 

'"sx^r 

Bride»  under  at 

Ye.r- 

^':''„^,K?r' 

Bride*  DQderSL 

ip  every  JOO. 

evBi^loa 

m  every  100. 

tnryiaa. 

1B83 

..      1-52 

1!T-18 

1889 

. .      I'Ua 

23-02 

1884 

..     1-87 

27' 10 

18iH) 

..      1-89 

2275 

1885 

..      1-97 

fiO-411 

1891 

..     1-55 

20-79 

1886 

..      1-95 

aooa 

18U2 

. .      1-62 

2014 

1887 

. .      l-'Jl 

25'49 

18',I3 

..     1-75 

19-78 

1888 

. .      1-85 

24-30 

1804 

..     1-44 

l»-58 

Deaths. 

The  deaths  in  1894  numbered  6,918,  being  equivalent  to  & 
rate  of  1019  in  every  1,000  persons  living.  This  is  lower  than, 
the  rate  (10-23)  in  1893,  but  higher  than  in  1892  (10-06).  In  1891 
the  rate  was  10-35.  In  each  of  the  years,  1888, 1889,  1890,  the  rate- 
was  under  10  per  1,000. 

The  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
those  ill  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  European  countries, 
and  shows  how  healthful  is  the  climate  of  the  colony.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  death-rates  for  a  series  of  years  in  the  several 
countries  named  ; — 


CouDtly. 

1885. 

;«: 

issi.  leaa. 

ISM).    IWO,    1891. !  18911 

™. 

IBM. 

New  Zealaud  . . 

10-76 

10-54 

10-29 

i)-43 

9-44    9-66  J0-35:10-0G 

10-23 

10-19 

10-58 

I7-S9 

I45G 

14-6G 

15-44  14-98lia77  ia-6t, 

13-34 

i2'0e. 

Kbw  South  Wnles 

lG-41 

54-89 

13-15 

13-54 

13-42'l2-9(]ll4  24:13-22 

13-29 

12-30 

Victoria 

U-98 

1515 

15-70 

15-34 

17-54;16-10|l6-24 

13-63 

14-11 

13-13 

South  AuBtralia* 

12-48 

13-38 

12  77 

12-52 

11-49,1 2-40 

13-26 

11-38 

13-42 

11-64 

Weatecri  Australin 

17-fil 

yi-5t, 

lfi-8.'i|15-91 

14-19 

11-26 

16-96 

10-63 

16-27 

14-00 

Tasmania 

U-S8 

15-40,l411 

14-10 

14-74 

15-00 

13-53 

13-4T 

12-tS. 

England 

19  0 

in-3 

IBS  [17  fi 

17-9 

19-5 

20-2 

190 

19-2 

Scotland 

19-1 

18-6 

18-7 

17-6 

180 

19-7 

20-7 

IB-5 

19'4 

Ireland 

18-4 

17-9 

18-3 

18-0 

17-5 

18-2 

184 

19-4 

17-fl 

Danuiarb 

179 

182 

18-3 

111-7 

le-e 

19-0 

200 

19-4 

18-9 

Morway 

16-5 

ie-1 

18-0 

16'D 

17-4 

17  9 

175 

17-7 

164 

Bweden 

17-8 

IG-Q 

16-1 

16-0 

lC-0 

17-1 

16S 

ira 

AuKtria 

2!)y 

294 

aa-9 

202 

3T-3 

J9-4 

27-9 

28-8 

Hungarv 

31-6  an  'wr.  l-iiT 

i0-!> 

83-1 

35-0 

si-i 

Switi-.crlnnd     . . 

31  ;■!  '■!■!:    '<■>  ■•    r-1'.  '.;--j-i  j20-9 

20-7 

19-3 

20-6 

German  EuipirB 

■ir,i  _'.  .■                  j'^M  24-4 

23-1 

24-1 

246 

NelhetlmidB    .. 

21-0     ■           .  ■  .       ■■  ■     ..'-1    '-IQ-S 

ao-7 

21-0 

19-3 

PfHuce 

21-',i    JJ    .     ..  ■■               _!>:.  |23-6 

226 

326 

Iti^iy 

-la-u  ■■-  :  _■:  ■,  ..'T..  .■[■'.i  k&i 

36-3 

36  S 

as-'s 

•E«l 

din* 

Norlh 

m'le 

mlor 

DEATH-BAT£H   OS   FOUB  FBINCIPAL   CITIES.  9? 

A  coTDpariEon  of  the  above  rates  appears  to  place  the  Australasian 
J  Colonies  as  a  whole  in  the  foremost  rank  for  salubrity  of  chmate  and 
I'bealthinesB  of  people,  New  Zealand  Btanding  well  in  front  of  the  rest ; 
^'bot  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  the  ratio  of  all  deaths  to  the  1,000  of 
I  populatioTi  living  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  although  a  good  test 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  one  country  year  by  year,  and 
also  useful  for  comparing  the  healthfulness  of  such  couutries  as 
contain  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  proportionate  numbers  of 
persons  Uvmg  at  each  af^e-period  of  life,  cannot  he  regarded  as  a 
perfectly  fair  index  when  new  countries  are  compared  with  old,  or 
even  when  new  countries  are  compared  one  with  another,  should 
the  proportions  living  at  the  seveial  age-periods  vary  consider- 
ably. 

The  truest  rates  of  mortality  are  obtained  by  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  deaths  at  each  age-period  to  the  numbers  living  at 
those  ages. 

^^p  Death?  and  Death-rates  of  Fojir  Principal  Cities. 

^^P  In  previous  annual  reports  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  four 
chief  towns  the  central  boroughs  alone  were  dealt  with,  particulars 
respecting  the  suburbs  not  having  been  obtained.  But  this  omission 
was  held  to  bo  a  grave  defect,  as  the  suburban  death-rate  may 
diSfer  much  from  the  death'Tale  at  the  centre.  Steps  were  there- 
fore taken  early  in  Iti94  to  collect  statistics  of  the  suburban  boroughs 
as  well  as  of  the  four  chief  cities.  As  regards  Auckland  and  Christ- 
church,  the  whole  of  the  area  usually  recognised  as  suburban  has 
not  yet  been  brought  under  municipal  government,  and  the  statistics 

fiven  below  do  not  deal  with  such  portions  as  still  remain  in  road 
istricts.  The  omission,  however,  is  not  very  important,  for  there 
are  in  either  case  quite  enough  suburbs  included  within  borough 
boundaries  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  death-rate  of  greater  Auckland 
and  greater  Christchurch.  As  further  boroughs  are  formed  the 
vital  statistics  will  be  made  to  include  them. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  in  1894  as  occurring  in 
the  four  chief  towns,  with  their  suburban  boroughs,  was  1,964 — viz., 
1,354  in  the  cities  and  610  in  the  suburbs. 

By  including  the  suburbs  the  death-rate  for  the  year  is  lowered 
at  each  of  the   four  centres,  the    difierence   being  considerable  in 

tackland   (1'30)   and  in   Dunedin  {1'20}.     The  rates  for  the  year 
DMlh-ratB  pM  l.OOO 
Auckland  City  . .  . .  . .  . .     15-41 

,  and  Sve  Hubutban  boroughs  ..  1111 

Wellington  City         ..  ..  ..  ..     11-83 

.  and  three  suburban  boroiiglis    . .  I1'43 

Gbiistcburoh  Cit;      ..  ..  ..  ..     1055 

and  four  subiiib>n  boroughs  . .  10-19 

Danedic  City  ..  .,  11-38 

.    ,  KUd  eight  Buburbau.borouBhs.      ..  ID' IS 
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The  death-rate  is  thus  shown  to  be  highest  in  Auckland  and 
lowest  in  Dunedin,  WeUington  and  Christchurch  taking  second 
and  third  places  respectively.  The  death-rate  for  the  colony  is 
10-19  per  1,000  of  mean  population ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  Dunedin  the  rate  is  even  lower  (10*18)  than  this,  while  at 
Christchurch  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  death-rates  for  Auckland  and  Wellington  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  for  Dunedin  and  Christchurch,  but  in  the  two 
North  Island  cities  the  birth-rates  are  also  higher,  and,  as  the 
mortality  among  infants  is  always  greater  than  among  adults,  a 
high  birth-rate  will  generally  increase  the  death-rate.  If  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  be  excluded,  the  mortality 
among  the  rest  of  the  population  would  be  in  the  following  ratio  to 
the  1,000  living  :— 


Auckland  (including  suburbs) 
Wellington  ^ 

Christchurch  » 

Dunedin  « 


10-60 
8-98 
7-85 
8-80 


Excluding  the  suburbs,  the  deaths  registered  in  1894  (1,354)  at 
the  four  chief  centres  were  20  below  the  number  for  1893  (1,374), 
and  103  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1892  (1,251).  The  decrease  on 
the  figures  for  1893  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  cessation  of 
the  measles  epidemic.  The  deaths  and  death-rates  for  three  years 
are  given : — 


Deaths.  1802. 

Deaths,  1883. 

Deaths,  1801. 

No. 

Per  1,000 
of  Population. 

No. 

Per  1,000 
of  Population. 

No. 

Per  1,000 
of  Population. 

Auckland 
Wellington 
Christchurch 
Dunedin 

382 
405 
197 
267 

12-62 
12-27 
11-89 
11-59 

404            12-90 
462            13-43 
219  !         12-80 
289           12-26 

1 

484 
414 
185 
271 

16-41 
11-82 
10-55 
11-38 

The  rate  at  Auckland  is  shown  by  the  above  figures  to  have  been 
higher  in  1894  than  in  1893  and  1892,  while  the  rates  at  Wellington, 
Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  were  lower  last  year  than  in  either  of 
the  two  previous  years. 

Excluding  the  infantile  mortality,  the  death-rate  of  Auckland 
still  stands  as  the  highest  in  1894,  but  Dunedin  takes  second, 
Wellington  third,  and  Christchurch  the  last  place. 


Auckland  (excluding  suburbs) 
Wellington  , 

Christchurch  « 

Dunedin 


Deaths  per  1,000  of  Population,  excluding 
Infants  (under  One  Year  of  Age). 

1802.  1893.  18M. 

9-05  9-66  11-53 

.       9-32  10-26  9-40 

.       8-51  9*24  8-69 

.       9-51  1018  9-66 


DEATHS   AT   T  ARID  OS  lOE-PEBIODB. 

The  degree  of  infantile  mortality  may  be  exhibited  in  tlie  propor- 
tion of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  every  100  hirtha. 
The  results  for  five  years  are  given,  showing  that  the  mean  rate  is 
highest  at  Chrislclmrch  and  lowest  at  Dunedin,  and  less  at  Welling- 
tOQ  than  at  Auckland.  For  the  year  1S94  the  rate  is  highest  at 
Auckland;  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  following  in  the 
ter  named. 

DemthB  or  Cliliaren  ixiider  One  Yau  tu  overy  100  BlrCbl. 


Auckland  (excludf 
Wellington 
Christchurch 
Dunedin 


iuburb„) 


1»'36  14-28  ia-64  1512  ISOG 

12-U  11-50  ia-26  9-4S  11-03 

12-71  16-81  18-60  900  13'81 

9-87  961  11-16  8-T3  9'50 


A  comparison  of  the  death-rates  of  the  chief  towns  of  New  Zea- 
1S94  with  those  of  Australian  capitals  shows  the  rates  in  this 
lony  to  be  generally  lower  : — 


PrlDcipal 


7erth  tinoluding  suburbs) 

Eob&rt 

Melbourne 

Adelaide  . 


ncipal  Cllie> 


Brisbane  {including  suburbs) 

AuokliLnd  .  ..  1*11 

Wellington  ,  ..  1143 

Chriatehurch  .  . .  loiu 

Dunedin  .  ..  10' IS 


ia-47 


Vital  Statistics  op  Acstbalasian  Capitals,  1694. 


Birth.. 

D« 

th>. 

Cbief  CItie.  (lacludiog 

Kate 

'•fi- 

Total 

per^l^ 

"""'" 

V' 

443.110 

18,672 

30-92 

6,864 

15-53 

6.808 

■rdnir      .. 

122.315 

13,367 

31-65 

5.961 

14-12 

7.046 

il.Ud«      .. 

141,606 

4.340 

30-65 

1,960 

13-84 

2,380 

rSnibun     .. 

94,000 

3,261 

34-C8 

1.172 

12-47 

3,069 

552 

39-26 

306 

21.76 

246 

34,369 

1,034 

3009 

637 

18-53 

'"■"'°"°°  •■         •■ 

38.503 

1,101 

aS'60 

440 

661 

Deaths  in  the  Colony  at  Various  Age-periods. 
0(  the  persons  who  died  in  1894,  374  men  and  257  women  were 
I  '«t  or  over  75  years  of  age.  Of  these,  211  men  and  118  women 
were  under  80  years  of  age,  95  men  and  88  women  between  80 
and  85,  56  men  and  37  women  from  85  to  under  90,  10  men 
and  12  women  from  90  to  95,  2  men  and  2  women  between  95 
»nd  lOO  years, 
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Males. 

Females. 

33-81  years 

28-62  yean. 

8811      . 

29-26      ^ 

3207      „ 

28-95     , 

81-86      . 

27-79      ^ 

86-64      , 

31-59     ^ 

The  combined  ages  of  all  the  males  \vho  died  amounted  to 
145,205  years,  and  of  the  females  to  91,040  years,  giving  an  aver- 
age age  at  death  of  36*64  years  for  the  males  and  31*59  years  for  the 
females. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  persons  of  either  sex,  in  each  of  the^ 
past  five  years,  was  as  follows  : — 

lOtTvl  •  •  •  .  .  . 

1891  • ■  • •  • . 

189^  . •  . .  . . 

1893  . .  . .  • . 
1894 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  age  fell  in  1893,  and  rose- 
again  last  year  with  almost  startling  suddenness.  But  on  com- 
paring the  figures  for  the  two  years  it  is  found  that  in  1893  the 
measles  epidemic  carried  off  525  persons,  of  whom  382  were  children 
under  5  years  of  age.  Last  year  there  were  no  more  than  14  deatha 
from  measles  (8  under  5),  and  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  children 
under  5  fell  in  consequence  from  2,371  to  2,003.  At  the  same  time 
the  deaths  at  50  years  and  upwards  increased  from  2,091  to  2,519. 

More  males  than  females  are  born  annually,  and  more  male  than, 
female  infants  die  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  each  sex  born.  In 
1894  the  number  of  male  children  born  was  9,472,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  of  male  infants  under  one  year  of  age  was  845,  being  at  the 
rate  of  89  in  every  1,000  born ;  the  number  of  females  bom  was 
9,056,  and  the  number  that  died  under  one  year  of  age  was  662,. 
being  in  the  proportion  of  73  in  every  1,000  born. 

Subjoined  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  deaths  of  infants  under 
one  year  during  1894,  with  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  in  each  class  to 
the  1,000  births  during  the  year: — 


Tear 


Sox. 


Under  1 
Month. 


1  and 
under  3 
Months. 


Sand 
under  6 
Months. 


6  and 
under  IS 
Months. 


Total 
under 

12 
Montha. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


1894 


1894 


Male 
Female 


I  i  Male 
( ;  Female 


320 
237 


163 
129 


Deaths  to  the  1,000  Births. 


33-78 
2617 


17-21 
14-24 


172 
152 


1810 
16-79 


190 

144 


2006 
16-90 


845 
662 


I  89*21 
7310 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  chances  of  living, 
during  the  first  year  of  age  are  far  greater  in  favour  of  female  than., 
of  male  infants.     Thus,  during  the  year  1894  there  were — 

100  deaths  of  males  to  74  deaths  of  females  under  1  month  of  age ; 
100  «  79  «  from  1  to  3  months  of  age ; 

100  «  88  «,  from  3  to  6  months  of  age ; 

100  «  76  «  from  6  to  12  months  of  age  ; 

100  »  78  «  under  12  months  of  age. 


-CBATH'RATEH  OF  MARRIED  MEN  AND  ORPHANHOOD  OF  CHILDREN, 


The  rates  of  infantile  mortality — tliat  is,  the  proportion  the 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  bear  to  the  births — are 
higher  in  the  AuatraJian  Coloniet;  than  in  New  Zealand.  The 
folloning  table  gives  the  rate  in  tfio"  several  colonies  named  for  each 
of  the  ten  years  1863-92 :—  . '    ,  -  - 


Ndhbbb 

av  Dbaths 

or  Children  dhuer 

6nl^"X«*tt 

OF  Age  to 

BVBRT 

100   BiBTBB. 

,„. 

'ssr 

Ne«  South 
WKles. 

Victoria 

Sooth-., 

AuBtnlift. 

-Tm- 

Now 
Zcklsnd. 

n      T 

13-84 

11-46      1      11-44 

14-66 

12-39    ■ 

1089 

14-71 

la^ea 

n-37 

13-42 

9-90 

7-93 

14-86 

1312 

12-57 

11-84 

11-36 

..    3-93 

ia'59 

1395 

12-73 

12-62 

10-48 

■eiG4 

11'29 

10-59 

1300 

11-12 

10-09 

i^-JB 

12-OT 

1109 

ia-75 

S<fl9 

9-43 

/-C7 

18-69 

1250      1      15-21 

S'43 

10-64 

7-ea 

10-06 

10  45      1      11-74 

966 

10-55 

7-87 

1013 

11-89      1      12-63 

9-09 

9-46 

9-12 

\m     ■■ 

10'68 

10-60      1      10-68 

9-67 

9-<)] 

8-92 

Infantile  mortality  is  as  a  rule  greatest  in  large  towns,  where 
Hjthe  population  is  dense  and  tiie  sanitai-y  conditions  are  leas  favoar- 
^Able  than  in  country  districts.     The  absence  in  New  Zealand  of  any 
each  large  centres  of  population  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  may  partially  account  for  the  lower  rates  of  Infantile 
mortality  in  this  colony. 

L        Death-rates  of  Married  Men  and  Orphanhood  of  Children. 

B       "The  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  Act  Amendment  Act, 

Pl882,"  requires  that  on  the  registration  of  the  death  of  any  person 

the  a^e  of  each  living  child  of  the  deceased  shall  be  entered  in  the 

register.     The  particulars  so  recorded  for  several  years  have  been 

tabulated,  and  the  detailed  results  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  on 

pages  62  and  63  of  the  "  Statistics  of  New  Zealand,  1894."     One  of 

those  tables  deals  with  the  year   1894  only  :   the  other  gives  the 

[  Mgregate  resulls  for  ihe  five  years  1890  to  1894  inclusive.     They 

I  wow  the  total  number  of  men  who  died  at  each  year  of  age  from 

J  aO  to  65,  the  number  of  married  men   (husbands   and  widowers) 

■  ifltated  ill  the  registers  to  have  died  childless,  the  number  who  died 

Tleaving  children,  and  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children  so  left. 

I        From  the  first  of  these  tables  it  is  found  that  during  1894  there 

{•died  1,782  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  65,  of  whom  957  were 

(named :  805  married  men  left  children  at  their  deaths,  while  152 

W'4xe  stated  to  have  been  childless.     The  proportions  of  married  men 

".and   bachelors    in    every   100  males   dying   were   63-70  and   46-30 

respectively.     The  proportions  at  the  census  of  1891  for  the  total 

number  living  at  the  above   ages    were:  Married  men,  56-81   per 

cent.;  bachelors,  4292  per  cent,;  and  unspecified,  0-27  per  cent. 
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The  difference  here  shown  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  death-rate- 
amongst  married  men  at  the  ages  under  review  is  lighter  than 
amongst  hachelors;  hut  it  qiust  he  home  in  mind  that  whea 
registering  a  death  the  inforijijtni  jis  not  always  in  possession  of  full 
particulars  as  to  the  conju^ar* condition  of  the  deceased,  and  that 
therefore  the  numher  of^,n>pIi'ried  men  as  shown  in  the  tahles  may 
be  somewhat  short  of.t1a^'«i,dtual  fact. 

Assuming  the  rajAo-*€/"married  men  at  20  to  65  to  the  total  male 
population  at  thosb  ajges  to  be  the  same  in  1894  as  at  the  census  of 
1891»  the  death.r?^J;e  among  married  men  is  found  to  be  9-68  per 
1,000  living,  wWreas  the  rate  for  all  men  at  the  same  age-period 
was  in  189;!  10-61  per  1,000. 


1891 

1894. 

• 

Estimated 

I 

.*.     '.TAgeB. 

«      • 
« 

Total  Number 
of  Males  living 
at  each  Age- 
period. 

Total 

Number  of 

Male  Deaths. 

Death-rate 

per  1,000 

living. 

Number 
of  Married 

Men  (and 
Widowers) 

Number  oi 
I  Deaths  of 
,    Married 
'      Men. 

Death-rate- 

per  1.000 

living. 

• 

living. 

1 

20-25     .. 

28,337 

148 

522 

2,541 

6 

2*86 

25-30     .. 

23,704 

108 

4-56 

9,460 

87 

391 

80-35     .. 

22,021 

114 

518 

14,044 

69 

420 

36-40     .. 

20,513 

139 

6-78 

15,457 

100 

647 

40-45     . . 

17,755 

139 

7-83 

13,815 

93 

673 

45-50     .. 

17,028 

183 

10  75 

13,940 

102 

7-32 

60-55     .. 

;6,770 

272 

16-22 

13,903 

160 

11-51 

55-60     .. 

10,945 

252 

23  02 

9,180 

192 

2091 

60-65     .. 

7,685 

227 

29-54 
960 

6,491 

208 

8204 

164,758 

1,582 

98,831 

957 

9-68 

Here  the  death-rate  for  married  men  (968)  must  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  death-rate  for  all  men  at  the  same  age-period 
found  to  obtain  in  1891  (9-60),  but  with  the  same  rate  for  1894 
(10-61). 

The  total  number  of  children  left  by  the  957  married  men  who 
died  in  1894  was  3,892.  Of  these,  1,679  were  under  15  years  of 
age,  743  between  15  and  21,  and  1,359  over  21,  leaving  111  about 
whom  no  information  could  be  obtained.  Thus  the  average 
number  of  children  of  all  ages  left  by  each  married  man  dying 
between  20  and  65  is  407,  or  1*75  under  15,  0*78  between  15 
and  21,  1-42  over  21  years  of  age,  and  012  of  unspecified  age. 
Discarding  the  number  (152)  of  fathers  said  to  have  died  childless, 
the  average  number  of  children  left  by  each  of  the  others  is- 
4-83  of  all  ages— 208  under  15,  092  between  15  and  21,  169  over 
21,  and  0*14  of  unspecified  age.  Very  similar  results  are  obtained 
if  the  figures  for  the  five  years  1890-94  be  used  instead  of  those  for 
1894  only. 


OF  DEATH. 


ofHu" 

Number  of 
died!* 

KU».,„,  .„.,»,„„.,.,., 

1  "ISH!" 

<.(  Mile 

less. 

Lenviog 

Unrlor 

ai. 

Uftnd 
upward.. 

°=i- 

iO-15 
'46-50 
«-SS 
'C9-6D 

3,611 
9. MO 
14,044 

15,457 
13,815 
13.940 
13.903 
9.180 
6.491 

152 
137 

138 
187 
151 
161 
259 
279 
319 

1 
IB 
10 
19 

11 

aa 

25 

24 

5 
32 
43 

81 
74 
91 
132 
167 
184 

6 

41 

lai 

270 
289 
274 
307 
234 
137 

8 

41 
121 
180 
219 
176 

"3 
46 

201 
448 
661 

"* 
11 
3 
18 
30 
14 
36 

6 
41 

125 
287 
S36 
454 
718 
915 
1,010 

98,831 

1,78a 

1S2 

803 

1.679     743  '     1.359 

111 

9,893 

^o  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  statistics  quoted  above  ia 
[  that  every  year  upwards  of  1,500  children  under  15  years  o£  age  are 
L  left  fatherless— how  many  wilhoul  adequate  meaus  of  living  it  is  not 
I  possible  to  say. 

Causes  of  Death. 

The  deaths  registered  during  the  last  five  years,  when  distributed 
Lamong  the  several  classes  according  to  their  assigned  causes,  give 
Ltbe  rates  shown  hereunder: — 


Bate  per  lO.DOO  Ilrins. 

CfcUBeiotDaatb. 

1890. 

!«.. 

^ 

1803. 

^ 

Zymotic  aUeiwes 

1326 

17-38 

15-67 

17-95 

14-13 

0-32 

0-21 

042 

036 

0-33 

Dietrtic  diwoses 

0'74 

0-98 

1-31 

1-07 

0-6S 

17-19 

16  89 

17-61 

17-66 

DBvelopmental  diseases        .. 

708 

7-43 

7-83 

7-65 

804 

44-33 

47-48 

45-16 

46-40 

4522 

8'SS 

8-03 

8S4 

8  24 

10-36 

JQl-deflned  and  not-upBoifled  causea    . . 

4-64 

508 

4 '34 

309 

8'Bl 

1               Allcaiues.. 

9C-56 

103-48 

100-58 

102-32 

101-85 

The  fall  in  deaths  by  zymotic  disease  is  due  to  the  disappearaticQ 
E  measles :  the  rise  in  deaths  by  violence  to  the  loss  of  the  s.s. 
K*' Wairarapa." 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  deaths  for  1894 
^according  to  the  various  classes  of  disease,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
■  in  each  class  and  order  to  the  total  number  of  deaths,  and  the  pro- 
tportion  of  deaths  in  each  class  and  order  per  10,000  living  in  1894  : — 
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CATJ8ES   or  DEATH. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  deaths  in  1894  from  e 
specific  disease : — 


¥ 


Chuseaot  OeUb, 
Orden  uid  Dluuei, 


Ordan  and  DlaeMM. 


Uaules 

Kpldem! 

Boarlst  [erer,  ■oarlatlna 

Typhm 

Qsngne  ... 
RfllapiilTjg  fever  ... 
luQiieiua 
Whooping-cough 

IMphUiHria 
Oerebia-aninal  ttvet 
Blmple   and   ill-defloed 

SntATfc  fflvart  typhcrid  ,., 
OClier  mlaimalladiaeuai 

Tola]  Order  I       ... 
OmiBH  1~Diarrhccal. 


OaoEH  a — UalarlaL 
KemittenC  tever... 

AgUB 

Baiibwi 

Total  Order  8 


Hfanr-  — 


Splenlo  foTBT      

Coit-pDx  and  othai  sffeoti 


Total  Order  5 

OhdgB  B.—SapUe. 
Pbuedipna 
EryalpxIsB 
Pysmia,  <ej)tlaffiiiila 
Fgerparal  fsvar.  nynmi 
■spUuBDiia      ... 

Total  Order  e 

Total  ClaiiB  I.       , 


«lj    KB 


(5 


lar  parilonicia  ... 
alar  mmlnRlCla, 
hjrdrooophaliu  ... 


Innls.  Bcrotula... 
Piirpun.      hKmorrhagla 

AnntaJQi,  ohlorosla,  leudo- 

D^fbst'MmellJtaa  '.'.'. 


S|>lDa  bifida 
Cle^palaM.  harelip 


Ohdbb  l.—Diiraift  ofNer- 


8nftenliiBafbrai*D 
Hemlplsgia.bralDiii 
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Dkath — con  tinued. 


Cauaei  at  Death. 
Orders  and  Dinekuo. 


n  l.—lHtiUft  of 

!.  fftfihrm— oonti  ' 
lalUDdeacrtlMd)... , 

y.  genem]  pitrklr- 


OCher  dlsDueaolDf 


S3      IS      « 


Tumi  Orders 


Tot*l  Order  3 

Dihi'T  iUmium  ot  Ivyni 

imK.  emubyiauik     ... 
icbitiN  

Other  niHtmEBt  ot  reAplr^ 
-    THyitem     

Tou,]  Ordsrt 


I    Ordkh  5.—Diuaiei  vf    I 

Dlaattve  Su'l-m.        I 

'  Beatufttitli.  ottncrom  orla  , 

,  Dentition  I 


II  ot  alouiuh,  gH- 


lorntruigotKtion  '. 
leption  of  lnt«ii-  ' 


'eritonlCli 
Iiill-M<iii» 


X  dlwuaa  ot  dlgw 
Tatkl  Order  1 


OBmn  t.—JMtKt»a  of 
Lympluttic  Bytlgm  and 

DiBesHeH     of     lyuipbKtlB 


DitvusB 
ttronohiH 
Addlsoii'i 


Acotenenhrltia... 

I  Blisbt'ii  aiseaoe 

'  Ruuiireuioti  of  urine 
I  CalculuB 


Ohdkr  H.— Puhum  of 

Jtforod-attive  Syttrm, 

In.)  Uieeuai     of    organ* 

ot  geoeratioii,— 


or  zytnotic  diseaaes 

>ry   100.000    persons 
deaths  in  1893  from 


The  deaths   in    1894   from   specific  febrile 
mounted  to  959,  a  proportion  of  141  iu   ev 
KiKTing,  and  a  decrease  of  228  on  the  nimiber  o; 
(the  same  causes. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  in  this  class  that  have  caused  the 
I  greatest  mortality  during  the  past  ten  yeai's ; — 
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Diseases. 


Measles  . . 
Scarlet    fever    and 

scarlatina 
Diphtheria 
Whooping-cough  . . 
Influenza 
DiarrhoBal  diseases 
ipjntoric  or  typhoid 

fever 
Puerperal  fever     . . 


1885.       1886 


1887.     1888. 


1889.  '  1800. 


1801.     1892. 


1803. 


1804. 


1 

49 

28 

5 

2'       1 

1 

•  • 

525* 

14 

12 

7 

18 

21 

19       81 

24 

4 

1 

5 

104 

78 

92 

143 

113     116 

86 

195 

128 

99 

91 

132 

138 

72 

19  .     82 

242 

115 

55 

190 

5 

11 

9 

9 

9  .     70 

210 

144 

106 

283 

399 

455 

475 

214 

355     290 

819 

329 

198 

207 

118 

123 

158 

130 

118     145 

119 

134 

97 

115 

48 

33 

24 

39 

25       19 

! 

27 

29 

24 

88 

From  smallpox  there  were  no  deaths.  The  total  vaccinations 
registered  rose  from  7,412  to  9,322,  and  the  proportion  of  successful 
vaccinations  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  the  total  of 
births,  from  40*75  to  50-31.  The  number  of  children  under  one 
year  of  age  successfully  vaccinated,  and  the  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  births,  are  given  for  1894  and  the  seven  preceding 
years : — 


Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

Successful  Vacci- 

Successful Vaool- 

Total 

Number 

nations  of 

nations  of 

Proxincial  Districts. 

Vaccinations 

of  Births 

Children  under 

Children  under 

registered. 

registered. 

1  Year  of  A^e  to 

14  Years  of  Age 
to  Total  Births. 

Total  Births. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Auckland    . . 

..       1,542 

4,042 

25-48 

3815 

Taranaki 

497 

854 

28-92 

58-20 

Hawko's  Bay 

617 

1,074 

29-38 

57-45 

Wellington 

..       1,147 

3,354 

2415 

34-20 

^larl  borough 

48 

368 

353 

11-68 

Nelson 

500 

881 

12-71 

5675 

Westland    . . 

6 

250 

•  • 

2-40 

Canterbury 

..       2,534 

3,516 

56-97 

7207 

Otago 

..       2,436 

4,180 

85-31 

58-28 

CliaOCam  Islands 

•  •                    •  • 

9 

•  • 

B      • 

Totals,  1894 

..       9,322 

18,528 

32-42 

50-31 

Totals,  1893 

..       7,412 

18,187 

2809 

40-75 

«       1802 

..       8,216 

17,870 

32-41 

45-96 

„       1891 

..       9,284 

18,273 

38-81 

50-81 

.       189(J 

..       9,857 

18,278 

42-66 

51-19 

«       1889 

..     11,918 

18,457 

48-87 

64  55 

«       18K8 

..     12.782 

18,902 

6110 

67-62 

.       1887 

..     12,919 

19,185 

5379 

67-52 

The  figures  for  last  year  show  some  improvement  wlien  compared 
with  those  for  the  two  previous  years — 1892-93 — but  in  themselves 
they  are  most  unsatisfactory,  for  tlioy  go  to  prove  that  only  one 
child  in  every  three  born  is  successfully  vaccinated,  which  is  a  serious 
matter  enough  when  the  possibility  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  is 
taken  into  consideration. 


Including  rubeola  (14). 


B  In  Eng 


OF    I 


In  Englacd,  after  three  years  pr&cttcal  immuDity  {lom  smallpox, 
the  deaths  rose  in  1892  to  431,  or  15  per  million  persons  living.  la 
1893  there  was  a  further  rise  to  1,457,  or  a  rate  of  49  per  million 
living.  The  Eegistrar- General  remarks  that  "of  the  1,457  persons 
who  died  from  this  disease  only  150.  or  103  per  cent.,  were 
descrihed  as  having  been  vaccinated,  263,  or  17'4  per  cent.,  were 
returned  as  not  vaccinated,  and  with  respect  to  1,054,  or  72'3  per 
cent,,  no  statement  as  to  vaccination  appeared  in  the  certificates. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  127  deaths  were  attributed  to  chieken- 
poK,  and  59  deatiis  to  'effects  of  vaccination.'  Thus,  the  total 
□nmber  of  deaths  either  certainly  or  possibly  caused  by  variola,  and, 
of  deaths  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  means  taken  to 
prevent  that  disease,  during  the  year  1893  was  1,643,  or  55  per 
million  persons  living."  A  system,  described  as  "moderate  com- 
pulsion," has  been  i-eeommended  in  England,  under  which  persons 
who  had  been  fined  £1,  or  hod  been  fined  in  two  penalties  of  any 
amount,  for  neglecting  to  have  their  children  vaccinated  would  be 
exempted  from  any  further  proceedings, 

Meaales,  which  was  epidemic  in  1893,  caused  only  14  deaths  ia 
1894,  and  there  was  also  last  year  a  fall  in  the  deaths  by  diphtheria. 
[from   128  to   92.     On  the   other    hand,  there  was  an   increase    in 
I  deaths    from    whooping-cough    from    56    to    190,      'J'he    mortality 
T  from  infiuenxa  (233  deaths)  was  the  highest  recorded,  being  more 
I  than  double  that  of  1H93.     In  the  last  five  years  the  deaths  from 
I  this  cause  have  numbered  753,      Deaths  from  diarrhceal  diseases 
[in  1894  (207),  although  slightly  more  numerous  than  in  the  previoua 
I  year,  were  not  eo  fatal  as  in  1892.  and  much  fewer  than  in  1886 
I  (455),  and  1887  (475).     The  death-rate  for   1894  from  this  class  of 
I  oiseaae  was  3*05  per  10,000  persons.     This  is  much  less  than  the 
1  rate  in  England,  which  was  9-99  for  1893,  and,  for  the  decennium 
J'188S-92,   6-53.     Deaths  from  tvphoid  or  enteric  fever  increased 
,    from  97  in  1893  to  115  in  1894 ;  but  in  1890  with  a.  smaller  popula- 
tion the  number  was  as  high  as  145.     The  death-rate  from  typhoid 
fever  per  10,000  persona  hving  in  1894  was  1-69  in  New  Zealand. 
In  England  it  was  2-29  for  the  previous  year  (1893),  and  1'84  tor  ih© 
decennium  1883-92, 

The  following  table  showing  the  proportions  tor  the  several  Aus- 
tralasian Colonies  lor  the  years  1887-92  is  taken  from  the  VictoriaQ' 
Tear-book : — 


I 


Deaths  f 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  A  astral  i  a 


Fevj 


.  18S7-y2,  PEB   10,000  Pbbbonh  l 


S'«6 

0-*3 
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There  were  22  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases,  the  proportion 
per  10,000  living  being  0*32.  Six  men  and  three  women  died  from 
hydatids. 

The  deaths  from  constitutional  diseases  in  1894  numbered  1,319, 
or  19-42  per  10,000  of  population.  The  most  fatal  diseases  in  this 
class  were  phthisis  and  cancer. 

From  phthisis  there  are  more  deaths  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  576  in  1894 — 315  males  and  261  females 
— against  545 — 295  males  and  250  females — in  1893.  The  deaths 
in  1894  were  in  the  proportion  of  8*48  in  every  10,000  persons  living. 
The  rate  among  males  was  higher — 8- 73  per  10,000  persons  living — 
than  among  females,  819  per  10,000. 

The  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  New  Zealand  is  the  lowest  for 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted 
below : — 

Death-bates  from  Phthisis  peb  10,000  Pebsons  livino. 


1890. 

1881. 

1808. 

Queensland  . . 

. .       13-85 

12-38 

1017 

New  South  Wales 

9  34 

9-21 

8-62 

Victoria 

.       14-58 

12-93 

13-60 

South  Australia 

9-29 

10-36 

9-41 

Western  Australia 

897 

9-66 

8-40 

Tasmania     . . 

9-60 

9-00 

8-44 

New  Zealand 

8-38 

7-86 

8-16 

In  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  rate  is  materially  increased 
by  the  deaths  of  persons  who  have  come  out  either  already  sufTering 
from  phthisis  or  predisposed  thereto.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  this  circumstance  has  more  effect  on  the  death-rate  in  Australia 
than  in  New  Zealand ;  so  that  the  lower  rate  obtaining  in  this 
colony  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  superiority  of  its  climate  for 
withstanding  consumptive  tendencies. 

The  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  from  phthisis  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  1893  it  stood  at  14-68  per  10,000. 
The  Registrar-General  of  England  remarks  in  his  report  that  "  up  to 
the  year  1888  the  mortality  from  phthisis  had  shown  a  steady  de- 
cline for  many  years,  but  in  1889,  1890,  and  1891  it  rose  somewhat. 
In  1892  and  1893,  however,  the  rate  fell  again  to  1,468  in  a  million, 
which  is  the  lowest  rate  on  record." 

Phthisis  is  -now  known  to  be  and  is  treated  as  an  infectious  pre- 
ventible  disease  caused  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  is  com- 
municable in  many  ways.  Certain  constitutions  are  far  more  pre- 
disposed than  others  to  receive  this  bacillus,  especially  under  con- 
ditions of  life  unfavourable  to  robust  health,  when  a  nidus  is  formed 
for  the  development  of  the  bacillus. 

Legislative  action  has  been  recommended  to  safeguard  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  from  tubercle,  and  the  complete  isolation 
of  consumptive  patients,  with  the  disinfecting  of  their  sputa,  and  of 
everything  that  has  been  in  contact  with  them,  is  suggested  from 
time  to  time  as  a  necessary  measure. 


^^^hH^B 

DEATHS   FROM    PHTHIBIS.                                             IH           H 

A  table  is  given,  as  in  previous  vears,  to  show  the  ages,  with  the         H 

length  ot   resiaence   in    the   coIodv,   ot    persons    wjio    dieU   Irom        V 

phthisis  in  1894  i—                                                                                                   ■ 

De*™b  fbom  Phthises.                                                            J 
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Under  1  month 

2 

1 

1 
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1 

2 

6  to  13  montha 

U 

1 

I     .. 

J  to  2  yeara      . . 

2 

2 

1     .. 

2  to  3  years      . . 

3  to  4  yoatB      . . 

4  to  5  yCB-FS        . . 

5  to  10  years    . . 

1 

19 

4 

fi 

1 

15to30jears  .. 

S 

4 

14  ,     2 

1 

2 

38 

ao  to  25  years  . . 

1 

10 

H 

a 

3 

2 

1 

30 

26  years  and  upwards    . . 

6 

9 

17 

26 

4 

V 

Not  knowra      . . 

.■i 

4 

ft 

1 

1 

^B  Bom  in  colony 

^m        Totals 

4 

*v 

29 

11 

4 

9g 

8 

3 

4 

69 

72 

76 

89 

37 

9 

i 
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^■trnder  1  month 

1 

^n  to  6  months.. 

2 

1 

^■«  to  13  montha 

1 

8 

^Itoayeats      .. 

2 

3 

^    ItoSyears      .. 

a  to  1  years      .. 

4  to  5  years 

6  to  10  years    . . 

lOlolSyeajs 

V 

17 

^     16  to  W  years  . .             . .  '   . . 

2 

V 

1 

1 

19 

K    Oft  •"  ■'I  Y"" 

H 

7 

?t 

^B   fiS  yeftfs  and  upvuarda    . . 

H 

7 

S 

97 

■   Mot  known 

1 

7 

■    Bomineolony 

B           Totals 

H           Totals  of  both  sexes 

4 

i 

ii) 

71 

47 

i 

laa 

4 

1 

11 

92 

64 

3B 

ai 

9 

1 

261 

7 

-1" 

161 

156 

114 

60 

46 

9 

5 

576 

H            Krmn  ntliPr   forms   r.f    t.iih*Tnnln«i"a  t.hr.  rlBotliB   in    1  RQl  w»-„  17*!^          H 

■   or  ii-fiU  per  10,000  of  population.                                                                         ■ 

■               r,a.n(iflr  wfl.B  rpt.iimp.ii  an  the.  (^fl.iiBP  nf  40ft  flpnthn  in  ISQd,  oln«.^inp         ■ 

the  large  increase  of  'iti  on  the  number  fot  the  previous  year,    in       ■ 

1893  the  deaths  stated  were  332;  in  1892.  307;  in  1891,  295;  in       ■ 

1        1890,  the  same  number ;  and  in  1889,  360.    The  death-rates  Jot^H 

Zealand. 

England. 

2-69 

5-20 

2-89 

534 

2-99 

5'49 

3-46 

6-63 

813 

5-72 

3-68 

5-90 

3-99 

615 

4-34 

6-21 

4-25 

6-66 

4-76 

67G 

4-68 

6*92 

4-78 

6-90 

602 

711 
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England  and  New  Zealand,  given  below,  would  lead  to  the  belief 
that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  most  serious  increase  in 
mortality  from  this  cause. 

Deaths  fbom  Caitceb  in  evebt  10,000  Pkbsons  uvino. 
Year. 

lool  ••         ••         ••         •• 

xoo^  ..       ..       ..       •* 

xooo  *•        •*        ..        .. 

loo4  ..  ..  ..  .. 

JLOOO  •■  ..  ■■  •* 

lOoD  ..  ..  •*  •• 

looi  ■«  ..  •«  •• 

loOO  •.  *•  •*  .. 

XOOc/  .«  ••  ..  .. 

X  O  %j\J  ..  «•  «•  •« 

■XO«/X  ..  ••  ..  «• 

xOtjA  ..  ..  .«  •• 

XOwO  ••  ••  ••  •• 

X0^4  ..  ..  ..  .. 

It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the  apparent  increase  in 
cancer  is  the  result  of  more  careful  definition  of  the  causes  of 
death,  and  of  improved  diagnosis.  To  this  the  Begistrar-General 
of  England  replies :  **  In  the  face  of  the  constant  and  great  growth 
of  mortality  under  the  head  of  cancer,  and  the  expressed  belief  oi 
medical  practitioners  especially  engaged  in  dealing  with  this  class 
of  diseases  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  common,  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  maintain  the  optimistic  view  that  the 
whole  of  the  apparent  increase  can  be  thus  explained  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  as  at  any  rate  highly  probable  that  a  real  increase  ia 
taking  place  in  the  frequency  of  these  malignant  affections."  But 
a  careful  investigation  made  by  Mr.  George  King  (Honorary 
Secretary,  Institute  of  Actuaries),  and  Dr.  Nenshojine  leads  to- 
conclusions  differing  from  the  above,  and  it  is  now,  on  the  contrary^ 
argued  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  cancer  whatever,  as  wUi 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  London  " : — 

The  statistics  for  Frankfort-on-the-Main  enable  us  to  classify  cancer  ixL 
accordance  with  the  part  of  the  body  primarily  affected.  We  have  therefore 
classified  the  returns  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  cancer  is  "  accessible  "  or 
easy  of  diagnosis,  and  **  inaccessible  "  or  difficult  of  diagnosis.  The  results  of 
this  classification  show  that  in  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  cancer  is  easily 
accessible  and  detected  there  has  been  no  increase  in  cancer  mortality  between 
1860  and  1889.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  deaths  from  "  accessible  "  cancer 
are  among  women — the  deaths  from  **  accessible  "  cancer  among  men  at  Fratik> 
fort-on-the-Main  being  too  few  to  be,  when  considered  alone,  trustworthy;  but 
we  know  of  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  while  female  cancer  of  *'  accessible'^ 
parts  has  remained  stationary,  male  and  female  cancer  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  has  really  increased. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  are  these  : — 

1.  Males  and  females  suffer  equally  from  cancer  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
common  to  man  and  woman,  the  greater  prevalence  of  cancer  among  femalea* 
being  due  entirely  to  cancer  of  the  sexual  organs. 


DEATHS   FBOM  CAHCBB. 
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Aa  to  the  nature  of  cancer,  Dr.  R.  G.  Macdonald,  of  Dunedin, 
in  his  notes  on  Cancer  Statistics,  wrileB, — 

tThe  rjerit'an  sulio'ils  aioert  thut  cancer  can  be  inaciilaled,  and  in  coata- 
)DS,  while  Foiiie  ol  our  EuuHi'li  achuols  an  po-iiivi-ly  assert  tliai  It  in  not,  hut  is 
e  to  the  PxiiienciGii  of  cell  lifu.  .  .  .  Ti>e  oontest  now  li<^<<  betwueti  tbe 
uillUH  and  tli»  01.-II.  and  it  ruiimlnn  to  lie  s>'en  who  »ha]l  win  the  d>iy. 
The  one  ih  a  roreigner,  ab  trira,  ol  di-fperately  rvll  r<p>it><  ;  the  otber  a 
live  product.  ;wr  excnat'm,  wl.icli  l>a<4  thrown  uH  alii-ginnce  t-i  the  parent  -tiick, 
d  has  get  out  on  a  madcap  careLT  of  it*  own.  It  in  difficult  tor  the  individual 
Mckvd  to  Hay  whrihur  tin-  cell  or  the  bnuillaH  would  be  prcF-Ttthlx,  nnd,  ioderd, 
niait-ni  not,  an  ic  would  be  a  choice  lutwi'en  Soylla  and  Charybdis,  To  Cha 
■i«ai  mnjniity  of  humanity,  however,  it  is  of  the  iitinoKt  impcrtaNce  that  the 
Mttlc  Bliould  i>e  decided,  an.  should  the  bnci'liin  theory  prevail,  lunch  nan  he 
du&H  to  destroy  iis  potrnov.  Our  food  t-upplien,  and  thnne  aheaily  HSfcted, 
would  be  much  more  carrfully  niti'nded  to,  and  general  hygiene  would  B/quira 
»  freeb  atimuluB.  It  would,  doubiirBs.  he  di^nlt  wiih  much  the  Hame  as  tubercle. 
Mid  witli  Ui«  profpfoC  ol  gradually  erndicaltne  it.  Should  llm  re'l  theory  be 
triaitipliaiit.  we  must  clunmir  lor  ihu  luiilenniiim  or  "  Lonking  Bnvkward  "  at 
ODoe;  as.  wliile  the  woild  som  an  it  di^ea,  it  i»  impo-nible  to  get  lid  of  worry  or 
oUiar  nriirotii;  caui«-K  ;  and  it  in  eqi^allv   inipostihlo  to  geiridof  the  majniity  of 

»«ue)i  arising  from  local  injury  or  Irritation. 
He  gives  also,  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  evil  is  not  attributable 
to  flesh -eating.  Surgeon  Major  Hendley's  account  of  cancer  at  the 
Jeypore  Hospital :  — 

The  records  of  the  Jeypore  Honpicnl.  whlcb  is  under  mv  charge,  shnn'  no  sitoh 
Immiuiity  o(  vi  gelarianx  Iroin  caneer.  Fis'in  JHUiinry.  1SH0,  to  Che  pre-ient  date, 
lOS  mnjor  opeiatioiis  havp  been  performed  in  the  ho-ipital  in  oases  of  oanoi-r.  Of 
these,  fortv-ono  were  on  the  ivi'buiih  of  mi'at-eater><,  and  sixty-oue  iin   tbone  of 

i    strict  vegethriaiis.  wlio  had  never  I'lilen  meat  Binie  tbt  ir  Ipiitli.     Amongst  them 
are  six  ijiiraogiH.  n  lIbks  of  Jhuik  wbo  evi-n  reject  inanv  kinds  of  vpgt-tablua. 
The  following  table  gives  the  ileath-rates  from  cancer  in  New 
Zealand  of  males  and  females  for  the  past  eleven  years  ■.^- 


Deaths  f 


il    CiSOEB   E 


r  10.000  Fekbonb  o 


181)2 
1803 


Deaths  from  diabetes  mellitna  were  n>ore  numPTous  in  1B94  chaa 
in  any  previous  year.     In   1887,  when  the  European  population  o( 
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the  colony  was  596,374  persons,  the  deaths  were  only  17,  but  in 
1894  the  total  was  49,  with  a  population  of  679,196.  The  death  rates 
were,  for  1887,  29  out  of  every  million  persons  living,  and  72  per 
million  for  1894. 

The  total  of  deaths  from  developmental  diseases  was  546,  or 
804  per  10,000  persons  living.  The  mortality  from  premature  birth 
comprised  214  deaths.  Below  is  given  the  proportion  for  the  last 
five  years  of  deaths  from  this  cause  to  the  total  births  in  the  colony. 
Deaths  from  congenital  defects  were  74,  and  the  proportion  of  these 
to  the  total  births  is  also  given  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  both 
proportions  show  an  increase  during  the  period. 

Number  and  Proportions  per  1,000  Births. 

Deaths  by  Premature  Birth.  Deaths  by  Congenital  Defects. 


Year. 

No. 

1890 

»  • 

205 

1891 

188 

1892 

201 

1893 

228 

1894 

214 

Proportion 
per  1,000. 
11-22 
10-29 
11-24 
12-54 
1155 


No. 

58 
51 
57 
69 

74 


Proportion 
per  1.000. 
2-90 
2-79 
319 
379 
3-99 


there  was  one  death  from 


Or,  stating  the  result  in  another  way, 
premature  birth  to  every  89  births  in  1890,  and  one  to  87  in  1894. 
Similai-ly  the  deaths  by  congenital  defects  show  one  to  every  346 
births  in  1890,  and  one  in  250  in  1894.  In  England  the  proportion 
of  deaths  by  premature  birth  to  every  1,000  births  was  as  high  as 
18-88  in  the  year  1893. 

Deaths  from  old  age  in  1894  numbered  258,  against  209  in  1898. 

Deaths  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (659)  were  9*53  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mortality  last  year,  and  970  per  10,000  of  persons 
living.  Of  the  659  deaths,  175  were  credited  to  apoplexy,  135  to 
convulsions,  and  78  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
A  comparison  of  the  deaths  from  nervous  diseases  (excluding  con- 
vulsions of  children)  for  the  last  five  years  does  not  give  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  these  complaints  are  on  the  increase. 

Proportion  per 
10,000  Persons  living. 

8-42 
8-36 
8-66 
909 
772 

Deaths  from  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  (albuminuria)  num- 
bered 93  in  the  year  1894.  In  the  year  1891,  with  a  smaller 
population,  the  mortality  was  greater  (102  deaths) ;  but  for  the 
years  1885-86-87  the  deaths  were  only  53,  57,  and  46  respectively. 
The  proportions  per  million  of  population  were  :  1885,  92 ;  1886,  98 ; 
1887,  77  ;  1891,  162  ;  1894,  137. 

Deaths  by  violence  form  a  very  large  item  in  the  total  mortality. 
In  1894  the  proportion  per  10,000  of  males  Uving  was  1508,  and  the 
proportion  in  the  same  number  of  females  4*80.    In  other  words. 


Deaths  from  Nervous 

(^AS  V 

Diseases  (excluding 

xear. 

ConvuIsioHH  of  Children.) 

No. 

1890 

627 

1891 

626 

1892 

656 

1893 

601 

1894 

524 

■one  out  of  every  663  males  living,  and  one  out  of  every  3. 
females,  met  with  ii  violent  death.  About  i'25  persons^TS  tnaleg 
and  49  females— lost  their  lives  at  the  wreck  of  the  s.s.  "  Wairarapa," 
on  Great  Barrier  Island. 

Of  544  males  who  died  violent  deaths,  59,  or  10-85  per  cent.,  wera. 
eoicides.     The  deaths  of  females  by  violence  were  tar  fewer,  amount-1 
ing  to  no  more  than  153,  and  out  of  these  only  14  cotmnitted  soioidej 
a  proportion  of  9-16  per  cent.     The  table  on  page  107  gives  the  fi 
hst  of  deaths  from  external  or  violent  causes  for  the  year  1894. 

Accidental  deaths  numbered  617 — males  479  and  females  138. 
Of  the  total  male  deaths,  160  resulted  from  fractures  or  contusiona, 
and  220  from  accidental  drowning.  Of  the  female  deaths,  73  wers, 
due  to  drowning. 

The  accidental  deaths  in  1893  were  380  males  and  91  females 
and  suicides,  65  males  and  15  females. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Victorian  Year-book  of 
1894,  show  the  death-rate  from  violence  in  the  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  rate 
in  New  ZeaUnd  is  higher  than  in  the  Home-couutry,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  but  lower  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  Western  Australia: — 

FrniiortioD  per  lOO.COD  liring 


Qmm,l.„ 
Weawrn  A 
New  South  Wales 


»  by  ViOloB 

iGS'a 


Deaf-and-duub. 

The  number  of  deaf-and-dumb  of  both  sexes  returned  at  tho 
■census  of  1891  was  ^66,  the  males  being  93  and  females  73.  Included' 
amongst  these  are  26  persons  described  as  ■'  dumb  "  only.  Out  ol' 
a  total  number  of  166,  134  were  under  30  years  of  age. 

It  would  appear  that  the  proportiou  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  in 
the  colony  is  increasing  with  time,  but  not  to  any  very  great  degri 
"The  figures  ai-e  given  for  five  census  periods  : — 

DBAF  AND-DOJIB. — PaOPOBTIOSB   PER   10.000   OT  PopDLATtOK. 


The  number  of  deaf-and-dumb  under  15  years  of  a^e  vroa  73. 
-Of  these,  50  were  at  the  end  of  1891  inmates  of  the  Deaf -and- dnmb- 
Institution  at  Sumner.  (See  Report  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  tor 
Edacatioo,  1892.) 
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The  number  of  the  population  of  the  colony  under  15  years  of 
age  was  250,368  at  the  date  of  the  census,  so  that,  with  a  total 
number  of  75  deaf-mutes  at  that  period  of  life,  there  was  1  deaf- 
mute  in  every  3,338  children.     The  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  of  all 
ages  to  the  total  population  of  the   colony  was  1  in  every  3,775  • 
persons. 

The  proportion   of  deaf-mutes  to  the   total  population   at  the- 
census  of  1891  for  each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was — 


South  Australia 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

New  Zealand     . . 

Western  Australia 


1  deaf-mute  to  every  1,369  persons. 

H  0         2,557  » 

2.716  . 

2,867 

„  „        8,138  » 

.        8,775  . 

ft  $t        4,52o  ^ 


Blind. 

In  the  1891  census  274  persons  were  returned  as  "blind"  or 
**  nearly  blind."  Of  these,  164  were  males  and  110  females.  The 
results  of  five  censuses  are  compared  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  a  steady  rise  in  the  numbers  of  the  blind  considered  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  and  also  that  in  New  Zealand  blindness  is- 
somewhat  more  prevalent  among  males  than  amongst  females : — 

Propobtions  op  Blind  to  every  10,000  of  the  Population. 

Persons.  Males.  Females. 
Census  1874 
^  1878 
^  1881 
^  1886 
.      1891 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  per  10,000  persons  living  is — for 
England,  about  879 ;  for  Ireland,  11-30 ;  for  Scotland,  6-95 ;  for 
Germany,  7*93 ;  for  France,  837 ;  and  for  Italy,  7*63.  For  the 
Australian  Colonies  the  figures  are :  Victoria,  8-72 ;  New  South. 
Wales,  6*59  ;  Australian  Continent,  7*38. 

The  greater  prevalence  of  blindness  in  Australia  than  in  New 
Zealand  is  best  seen  by  the  following  comparison  for  1891 :- 
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UiJUWiug  cuiupifcrisuii  lur  ±09 jl  . — 

.    1  blind  person  to  every  889  persons 
•00         922        ^ 

0    1,146 


1,146 
1,297 
1,517 
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Of  274  blind  persons,  only  66  were  found  to  be  under  40  years  of 
age,  blindness  being  a  disease  more  common  to  the  later  periods  of 
life. 

Blind  persons  are  returned  in  the  census  under  many  heads  of 
occupation,  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  fact  just 
mentioned,  that  blindness  is  more  common  in  later  life  than  ia 
youth.     No  doubt  the  occupations  slated  must  be  looked  upon  in. 
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^^k                                 OcciTFATions  (Past 

AHD    PhESBKT)    op   THE    BLIH 

^H 

It 

F- 

U. 

p. 

^m 

1 

9-      ^ 

n 

n 

^H        Justice  of  the  Pence  1 

Tinsmitb 

^m        Monlhly  nurse  . .       1 

Blacksmith 

..  1 

^r         Schnol-toacher  ..        -2 

Moulder 

^^^         InBtructor  Co  the 

Carpenter 

i 

blind               ..       1 

Labourer  on  roads 

1 

1 

Photogrftphet    . .       1 

1 

Mu«ic-leaeher   ..        2 

Labourer     (und'e- 

Boeiriling-house 

finedl 

13 

..      13 

Farmer 

'BouBekeeper      . .        1 

Uelative  agsiEting 

■CapitiiliBt            . .       a 

1 

farmer 

Proprietor  o(  land      1 

Farm  labourer  . . 

2 

..        2 

MewB  vendor      . .       1 

Garden  or 

1 

Bootloaea  and 

Dairy-farmar     .. 

1 

match     vendor      1 

fJold-miner 

'.'.       2 

■Draper               ..       1 

1 

Butcher            . .      1 

Oum-diggar 

Fennioni^r 

3 

..     a 

Oiooer                . .       1 

.. 

.Annuitant 

2 

i 

Labourer  in  coal- 

Independent  meai 

yatd                ..1 

arid  retired      . . 

11 

.-        4 

..    i 

Storekeeper       . .       2 

N~otK(ated.Bndno 

-Oensral  dealer  . .       2 

67 

6     35 

Hanker              ..       1 

Domeatio    duties 

41 

2    39 

'l      .. 

•Clerk                   . .       1 

Receiving  tuition 

AssUlmg    carrier      1 

at  home 

3 

■2     .. 

1     .. 

Piano-tuDer       . .       1 

Depondent    rela- 

Baaket- maker    ..        S 

8 

a   .. 

5      .. 

Coadh  painter   ..       1 

Inmate  of  bospita! 

3 

..        2 

1 

Limat«ofbenevci. 

-Ohair-mouder    ..      i 

lent  asylum    .. 

09 

..      25 

1 

Boot-    and   shoe- 

Iiimalo  of  indus- 

trial eohool     . . 

I      .. 

Ba™er "             '.'.       1 

Ilaceiving  chari- 

^^       Brewer                         1 

table  aid 

..        1 

^K       CorditLl-maker  ..       1 

^M       Sawvrr 

Totals      .. 

274 

IE  I4y 

Id    9S 

^M      Bricku>ak€[ 

Lunacy. 

^H           The  liinitticy  returned  iti 

the  census  numbered   1.798   of  both  ■ 

^B     flczes.  1,088  being  n 

en 

and  710  womeu, 

H 

^V             As  in  the  case  of  th 

8  blind 

the  census  results  exhibit  continuotu^l 

^V        increase  in  the  proport 

on  to  population,  and  also  show 

that 

unacTiM 

^M        is  more  prevalent  ai 

i 

gst  m. 

■ 

n  than  amongst  women. 

■ 

J 
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Lunatics. — Proportions  per  10,000  of  Population. 

Persons.  Mal^i.  Females. 

Census  1874  ..  ..  ..         1993  2328        1548 

,      1878  ..  ..  ..         20-86  2507        16M 

.      1881  ..  ..  ..         22-86  27-30        17-43 

,      1886  ..  ..  ..         26-50  3103        2118 

^      1891  ..  ..  ..         27-82  31-28        2392 

The  number  of  lunatics  stated  in  the  asylum  returns  as  for  the 
1st  January,  1891,  was  1,797,  or  just  one  fewer  than  the  number 
brought  out  by  the  census.  Although  the  asylum  returns  include 
certain  idiots  and  inebriates  not  included  in  the  census  figures  as 
lunatics,  the  figures  are  sufiiciently  close  to  show  that,  saving  per- 
haps one  or  two  here  and  there,  the  lunatics  of  the  colony  are  all 
cared  for  in  the  various  institutions  set  apart  for  their  reception,  of 
which  there  are  seven  under  Government,  and  one  private  asylum' 
licensed  by  the  Governor. 

On  examining  the  numbers  at  the  several  age-periods,  it  is  found 
that,  taking  both  sexes,  the  proportion  of  lunatics  in  every  10,000 
persons  was  only  2*61  at  15-20  years,  but  from  that  period  onwards 
rose  rapidly  to  96-67  at  45-50  years,  after  which  it  diminished  some- 
what. The  proportion  of  lunatic  females  of  all  ages  to  the  total 
female  population  was  considerably  less  than  the  proportion  of 
males ;  tievertheless  at  the  period  45-50  years  98*89  per  10,000" 
women  were  lunatics,  while  the  highest  proportion  shown  for  men 
is  96*85,  at  the  period  55-60  years. 

The  number  of  idiots  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  was  128. 
These  are  not  included  as  lunatics  in  the  census  numbers.  The  pro- 
portion of  idiots  to  population  was  2  03  per  10,000  of  both  sexes  ; 
for  males  2*32,  and  for  females  1*7.  At  the  census  of  1886  only 
89  persons  were  returned  as  idiots. 

Insanity,  including  idiocy,  exists  in  Ireland  at  the  rate  of  45*04 
insane  persons  per  10,000  persons  living.  The  rate  in  Scotland  is 
38*43;  in  Victoria,  36*17;  in  England,  32*53;  in  New  South 
Wales,  30*38;  in  New  Zealand,  29*85  ;  in  France,  25*1 ;  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  20*59. 

Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Benevolent  Asylums,  and 

Charitable  Institutions. 

Hospitals. 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  provinces  the  hospitals  of  the  colony 
were  supported  mainly  out  of  provincial  revenues.  After  that 
event,  the  expenditure  for  hospitals  was  for  tlie  most  part  charged 
against  the  revenue  of  counties  and  municipal  corporations,  until 
October,  1885,  when  **  The  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions 
Act,  1885,"  came  into  force. 

The  portion  of  the  colony  included  within  the  three  principal 
islands— the  North,  Middle,  and  Stewart  Islands — was  by  the  above 
Act  divided  into  twenty-eight  hospital  districts,  each  consisting  of 


HOSPITALS. 


one  or  more  counties  with  the  interior  boroughs,  to  be  presided' 
over  by  elective  Boards,  designated  "  Hospital  and  Charitable -aid 
Boards." 

The  reveniiea  of  these  Boards  accrue  from  the  following 
sources : — 

(1.)  Rents  and  profits  of  land  and  endowments  vested  in  thai 
Board,  or  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  particular  iostitu* 

(2.)  Voluntary  contributions ; 

(3.)  Grants  from  contributory  local  authorities  ;  and 
(4.)  Subsidies  from  the  Consolidated   Fund  (theie  being  at  the. 
rate  of  10a-  for  every  £1  of  bequests,  but  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding £500  in  respect  of  any  one  bequest;  £1  4s.  lor 
every  £1  of  voluntary  contributions  ;  and  £1  for  every  £1 
received  from  any  local'authoricy). 
The  contributory  local  authorities — being  the  County  and  Borough, 
Councils,  and  Boards  of  road  and  town  districts  where  the  ConiitieB- 
Act  is  not  in  force — are  empowered  by  the  Act  to  raise  by  special 
rates  the  amounts  assessed  by  the  Hospital  District  Boards  as  their 
proportionate    contributions   to    the    Hospital    and    Charitable  -  aid- 
Fund. 

The    District:  Boards   undertake   the    general  management  and. 
control  of   those   hospitals  that  are   not  incorporated  in  terms  of 
the  Act.  and  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  ii 
porated  hospitals.    To  be  incorporated  a  hospital  must  have  as  many   ^ 
OS  100  subscribers,  contributing  not  less  than  £100  annually  by 
amounts  of  not  less  than  5s.,  and  must  have  been  declared  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  after  receipt  by  him  of  a  duly  signed  petition. 
to    be  a   body    poUtic    and    corporate,    under   the   government   of  J 
trustees.  r 

There  are  39  hospitals  in    the  colony,  of  which  21  are  incor-' 

eirated  institutions,  whi'e  18  are  directly  managed  and  controlled  by  ' 
istricl  Boards.     In    1894  these  hospitals  afforded  accommodation 
for  1,019  male  and  484  female  patients,  a  total  of  1,603.    The  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  speice  included  within  the  walls  of  all  the  sleeping- 
wards  WHS  2,058,588,  which  gave  an  average  of  1,370  cubic  feet  to    | 
each  bed.     6,386  males  and  2,848  females  were  admitted  as  patieDt»-.| 
during  the  year  1894,  and  595  male  and   245  female  patients  were  J 
inmates  at  ihc  end  of  the  vear.     The  total  number  of  indoor  patiente  \ 
during  the  year  was  10,012— viz.,  6,979  males  and  3,033  females. 

Outdoor  relief  was  also  given  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons ; 
but,  as  in  some  of  the  hospitals  no  records  are  kept  of  the  outdoor 
patients,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  distinct  persons  who  , 
received  such  relief. 

Benevolent  Asyhuns  aiul  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  various  benevolent  asylums  and  charitable  institutions 

placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  hospitals.     Most  of  the  Boards  of  1 

hospital   districts    are    also   Charitable-aid    Boards  ;     but,    for    the  f 


I 
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purpose  of  distributing  charitable  aid  oi^ly,  some  of  the  hospital 
districts  have  been  united  into  larger  districts,  so  that,  although 
there  are  28  Boards  for  hospital  purposes,  there  are  only  21  for 
charitable-aid  purposes. 

►  Returns  were  received  in  1894  from  16  benevolent  asylums  (not 
including  orphanages),  established  for  the  support  of  indigent 
persons.  The  number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions  at  the  end 
of  1894  was  925,  of  whom  611  were  males  and  314  females.  Out- 
door relief  was  given  by  three  of  these  institutions  to  3,312  persons, 
including  2,122  children. 

Auckland  Sailors*  Home. 

There  is  a  Sailors'  Home  at  Auckland  for  the  use  of  seafaring 
men  resident  in  or  visiting  the  town.  The  late  Edmund  Costley 
having  left  a  large  sum  for  charitable  purposes,  it  was  resolved  to 
employ  the  bequest  in  building  and  endowing  an  institution  where 
sailors  might  be  received  without  distinction  of  race  or  religious 
belief,  and  board,  lodging,  and  refreshments  provided  for  them, 
together  with  such  instruction  and  amusements  as  might  tend  to 
promote  their  social  comfort  and  general  welfare. 

The  Home,  built  in  1887,  has  room  for  35  inmates,  who  are 
charged  15s.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  It  is  managed  by  a 
council  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
tion, with  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Auckland  (the  Right  Rev.  W.  G. 
Cowie),  who  first  originated  the  scheme,  as  life  president. 

Orphan  Asylums, 

There  were  in  1894  five  orphan  asylums  in  the  colony,  one  main- 
tained by  a  District  Hospital  Board,  one  by  the  Church  of  England 
authorities,  and  three  by  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
three  of  them  receiving,  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  oi-phan,  des- 
titute, and  other  children  committed  to  them  by  a  Stipendiary 
Magistrate. 

Exclusive  of  the  children  so  committed,  12  male  and  27  female 
orphans  were  received  during  the  year  1894,  and  45  male  and  81 
female  orphans  remained  as  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Orphanages  receiving  committed  children  are,  for  that  purpose, 
constituted  "  industrial  schools,"  and  mention  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  article  "  State  Instruction." 

Lutiatic  Asyluvis. 

There  are  seven  public  lunatic  asylums  in  the  colony,  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  revenue.  There  is  also  one 
private  asylum,  licensed  by  the  Governor  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics.  There  were,  at  the  end  of  1894,  1,308  male  and  860 
female  patients  belonging  to  these  asylums.  Of  these,  1.203  males 
and   780   females   were   regarded   as   incurable,    14  males  and  23 


eHIPPEHQ. 

-Jemalea  were  out  on  trial,  and  91  males  and  5?  females  were  enp*  ' 
posed  to  be  curable.     125   male  and  91   female  patients  were  dis- 
charged during  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  insane — or,    rather,   of 
inmates  of  lunaiic  asylums — lo  the  population  (exclusive  in  eack  ' 
•case  of  Maoris)  at  the  end  of  the  years  stated  : — 

1  tnsanQ  person  Co  every  333  of  populatioi 


e  proportioBS  are  increased  by 
lebriates,  idiote,  and  others,  who 


It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  tl 

r  *tbe  admission  into  the  asylum 

1  ■should  not  properly  be  there. 

The  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  in  his  report  for  the 

I  jyea.T  1894,  specifies  the  causes  of  insanity  in  349  cases  (n 
206;  females,  144)  admitted  during  the  year.  In  58  of  these  (29 
.of  either  ses)  the  cause  is  given  as  "  congenital  or  hereditary," 
and  in  47  (males,  3'2  ;  females,  15)  as  "  drink."  The  proportion  of 
-cases  due  to  drink  to  the  total  nmuber  of  specified  cases  was  there- 
fore 1347  per  cent. 


Trade  and  It 

Sh'pphui. 

The  shipping  entered  inwards  during  1894  comprised  609  v 

l-«f  631,100  tonnage;    while  entered  outwards  were  611  vessels   of   ' 

[  •631,250  tons.     Comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year    < 

I  -shows  in  the  entries  a  decrease  of  8  vessels,  but  an  increase  of 

,  16,496  tons,  and  in  the  clearances  a  decrease  of  21  vessels  and 

11.216  tons.     Of  the  vessels  inwards,  141,  of  271,994  tons,  were 

British  ;    423.  of   306,547  tons,  colonial ;    and  45,  of  52,559  tons, 

foreign.    Those  outwards  numbered  140,  of  270,464  tons,  British ; 

-432,  of   310.050  tODS,  colonial;    and    42.  of   50,736  tuns,   foreign. 

There  was  a  rise  of  18  in  the  number  and  34,297  in  the  tonnage  of 

colonial  vessels  entered,  hue  a  Call  in  the  British  shipping  entered 

-of  25  vessels  and  18,329  tons.     Of  the  entries.  279.  of  133,836  tons, 

were  sailing-vessels,  and  330.  of  497,264  tons,  steamers.    Of  the 

-clearances,  235.  of  136,463  tons,  were  sailing-vessels,  and  329,  of 

494,787  tons,  steamers.     The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for  ten 

_yearB  is  given  in  the  table  foliowing :— 
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Vessels  eictered,  1885-94. 


ToUl  Number. 


British. 


CoIooiAl. 


Foreign. 


1^5 
IHhfj 
1S87 
IbhH 
1889 
1890 
1891 
181>2 
1893 
1894 


« 


9  S 

U  9 


a 


> 

s 
»« 


s 


e 
u 


10 


a 

o 


s 


780519,700 
7*25  50-2,572 
053489,754 
083520.4.35 
7ftl  002,034 
744  062,709 
737  018.515 
080075,223 
017  015,004 
009031,100 


20,252140 
19.525110 
19,60010-9 
20,7^3130 
22,049158 
23.475190 
21.889109 
22,038  203 
20,935100 
21,834  141 


179,944 
149.107 
144.482 
182,020 
200.825 
280,105 
•205,104 
*:i5,577 
290,323 
271.994 


0,130560 
4.4185.34 
4,202  472 
5,352497 
5, 1^8547 
e.78f.477 
0,817.007 
8,274411 
7.269405 
0,450:423 


299.88112 
294.85912 
275,06511 
1:70,024  12 
319,131 14 
298.49713 
291,80012 
205,70911 
272.25011 
300,547  13 


I     ' 
,6136039, 

,660i7558, 

,828i7270, 

,  401*5667, 

,162,7676, 

,fl98j7784, 

,961*61 61 , 

,303i7273, 

,7454653, 

,27914552, 


8751,509- 

5462,447 

1873,056- 

7913,080 

6788,139 

1673,091 

5512,121 

877  2,461 

0311,901 

5592,099- 


Vessels  cleared,  1885-94. 


1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


78^)513,000 
707  488.331 
1075  493.583 
701531,478 
'702  593.252 
745049,705 
744  025,807 
089050,100 
035  042,400 
:014  031,250 


19,882  135 
19,052102 
19,155113 
20,901 109 
22,047'100 
•23,200195 
2-?, 080 108 
21,679189 
21,448,180 
21,934  140 


177,186 
134,060 
142,890 
157,871 
211,872 
284,635 
271,533 
315,633 
3l7,i:30 
270,464 


6,052 
3,870 
4,070 
4,509 
5,714 
7,108 
7,002 
7,934 
7,839 
0,437 


589 
530 


297 
295 


494J282 

5mm5 


527 
477 
515 
424 
4CC 
432 


I 
,432;i2 

,409112 

,499;12 

,20413 

,083  13 

,735  13 

,93812 

,50411 

,30811 


307 
283 
•291 
203 
270 
310,050;i3 


,39350 
,77175 
,09808 
,39059 
,702  75 
,070  73 
,94701 
,24170 
,666  49 
,52742 


38,3821,437 
58,202:2,411 
68,194^2,987 
68,3438,066 
74, 297  j8, 171 
81,3353,016 


62,336 
76,963 
65,028 


2,131 
2,504 
1,944 


50,736jl,970 


Note.— Coagting-vessels  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  the  foreign  trade  only  ;  but  in  a  new 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  as  yet  deficient  in  roads,  but  having 
an  extensive  seaboard  and  a  number  of  good  harbours,  the  coastal 
trade  must  be  relatively  very  large,  as  is  evidenced  by  ihh  figures 
next  given : — 


Sailing-vessels 
Steamers 


Shipping  entered  Coastwise,  1894. 

Number. 

..  ..  ••  4,  JnJij 

..  ..  ..  ,lo,  oO  t7 


Tons. 
237,795 
4,865,048 


Shipping  cleared  Coastwise,  1894. 


Sailing-vessels 
Steamers 


Number. 

4,061 

13,823 


Tons. 
231,702 
4,336,477 


The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  thus  17,592,. 
of  4,602,843  tons,  being  an  increase  of  115  vessels  and  271,708  tons- 


IHFORTB   AND   EXFOKTB. 


1^ 

on  the  figures  for  1893.  The  clearances  coastwiBe  were  17,384 
I  4,568,179  tons,  an  iocrease  of  16  veasels  and  287,705 
tons  on  the  number  for  the  previous  year.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  eeveral  ports- 
on  the  3l8t  December,  1894  (distinguishing  sailing-veBsels  and. 
flteamera],  was  as  under  :■ — 


^K  on  the 

^r    vessels,  i 

I 


I 

I 


Beoistbbbd  Ves 

DELS,     31s 

Uecbubeb,  1894 

S^li.g.«„.l.. 

Steftm-rauels. 

V«,»eU. 

Gross     1      NBt 
TonnagB.  Toiin«BO- 

— 

ToniiBse, 

Toi;."Ue. 

Auokland         ..             ..  ;      163 

10,609 

10,307 

63 

8,866 

6,8S4 

Nftpier 

9 

1.081 

1,0SG 

13 

959 

676 

.  1          IS 

t,a)7 

4,083 

23 

3.913 

3,331 

Nelson 

.  1         18 

LytCeltoii 

.!        31 

5,549 

5.417 

9 

1,8!16 

593 

J>u>iedm 

46 

11,127 

in.'Jli 

68 

48,308 

29,151 

Invercargill 

17 

2,825 

3,240 

S 

3(M 

190 

ToUU 

296 

35,407 

34,(i74 

179 

64,181 

38,808 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  qiiantities  and  values  of  imports  used  in  making  up  th& 
^ires  given  in  this  portion  of  the  Btalietical  report  are  obtained 
from  Customs  entries,  verified,  where  necessary,  as  with  goods  siibjeet 
to  an  Oij  valorem  duty,  by  examination.  For  exports,  the  "  free  on 
board  in  New  Zealand"  value  is  given;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  the  Collector  of  Customs  examines  carefully  the  amounta 
stated,  and  compares  them  with  current  price-lists,  to  prevent  any 
over-estimate,  Goods  transhipped  at  a  foreign  port  are  regarded  as 
imported  (rom  the  country  where  they  were  originally  shipped,  and 
exports  as  destined  for  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  land 
them.  The  countries  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin 
or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the 
ports  disclosed  hy  the  documents  presented  to  the  Customs.  Very 
little  cargo  in  tTansttu  pasBes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  total  declared  values  of  the  imports  in  1894  amounted  to 
£6,788,020,  being  a  decrease  on  the  corresponding  total  in  1893  of 
4123,495.  These  figures  are,  however,  somewhat  misieadiiig,  as 
they  include  specie.  The  coin  brought  into  the  colony  in  1894  was 
Dearly  double  the  value  of  that  imported  in  the  previous  year, 
and,  if  this  item  be  deducted  in  either  case,  the  decrease  on  the 
values  of  all  oilier  articles  will  be  found  to  reach  the  aum  of 
£504.102. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  for  each  of  the 
past  ten  years:  — 
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YesLT. 

Imports, 

inclusive  of 

Specie. 

£ 

1885   .. 

..        7.479,921 

1886   .. 

..       0,759,013 

1887   .. 

..       6,245,616 

1888   .. 

..       5,941,900 

1889   .. 

..       6,808,863 

1890   .. 

..       6,260,506 

1891   .. 

..       6,503,849 

1892  .. 

..       6,943,056 

1893  .. 

..       6,911,516 

1894   ..  • 

..       6,788,020 

Imports, 
exclusive  of 
Specie. 

£ 

7,278,101 
6,319,223 
6,064,281 
6,480,050 
6,980,583 
6,928,625 
6,431,101 
6,742,644 
6,494,279 
6,990,177 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  fell 
'by  degrees  from  £7,278,101  in  1885  (the  first  year  of  the  series)  to 
£5,430,050  in  1888 ;  from  the  latter  year  it  rose  till  it  reached 
£6,742,544  in  1892;  while  in  1893  it  again  showed  a  decline— 
^•68  per  cent.,  and  in  1894  a  further  decline  of  7*76  per  cent. 

Since  1885  the  value  of  New  Zealand  produce  exported  has  been 
every  year  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  imports,  and  since  1887 
(despite  the  fall  in  prices  of  wool,  mutton,  &c.)  very  greatly  in 
excess.  This  being  the  case,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
■the  rise  in  the  value  of  imports  observable  during  the  five  years 
1888-92  would  be  maintained  in  1893  and  1894.  The  fall  in  the 
two  latter  years  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  not  by  any  means 
indicating  generally  decreased  consumption. 

Of  £5,990,177,  total  value  of  goods  imported  during  1894,  the 
<5hief  items  were  as  under : — 

Articles. 

Clothing,  drapery,  &c. 

Metal,  machinery,  and  implements 

Tea  and  sugar 

Wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco 

Paper  and  books    . . 

Other  imports 


Value. 

£ 

Proportion 
per  Ceut. 

..     1,569,966 

2604 

836,589 

13-96 

597,057 

9-97 

858,122 

5-98 

294,880 

4-91 

..     2,344,063 

3914 

5,990,177 


10000 


The  value  of  the  clothing,  draperv,  &c.,  imported  fell  from 
£1,809,046  in  1893  to  £1,559,966  in  1894.  In  1884,  with  a  popula- 
tion smaller  by  nearly  20  per  cent.,  the  value  of  the  import  was 
£1,819,674.  The  iron,  machinery,  and  implements  imported  in 
1894  were  valued  at  £836.589,  a  clecrease  of  £84,037  on  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1893  (£920,626).  In  1884  the  import  of  these 
goods  was  valued  at  £1,255,981. 

The  value  of  sugar  (including  molasses  and  treacle)  imported  in 
1894  was  larger  than  in  any  one  of  the  previous  ten  years.  This 
import  for  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  £389,926  per  annum, 
but  for  the  three  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884  the  average,  with  a 


I 
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much  smaller  population,  was  £615,207  for  each  year.  The  Bmaller- 
amount  for  the  last  three  years  is  due.  not  to  &  reduction  in. 
the  quantity  imported,  but  partly  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  refined  to  raw  sugar  ha&. 
vasiiy  decreased. 

The  import  of  any  article  in  a  given  year  is  seldom  identical 
with  the  amount  consumed  in  that  time.  To  ascertain  the  latter 
we  must  look  to  the  quantity  actually  entered  at  the  Customs  for 
home  consuniptjou  and  subjected  to  duty  within  the  twelve  months. 
Thus,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  including  glucose,  molasses,  and  treacle, 
entered  for  conbumption  in  1894  was  63,700,5301b.,  which  gave  &n 
average  of  93-81b.  for  every  person,  exclusive  of  Maoris;  but  the 
latter  are  estimated  to  consume,  on  an  average,  about  one-fourth  as. 
Dinch  as  Europeans.  If  the  quantity  so  used  be  deducted,  the- 
average  annual  consumption  per  head  of  the  European  popu- 
lation will  be  slightly  reduced  (92-36lb.). 

The  foliowing  table,  giving  the  consumption  per  head  of  sugar  in 
different  countries,  is.  saving  the  fibres  for  New  .Zealand,  taken- 
from  the  Victorian  Year-book  of  1893.  The  figures  stating  the 
consumption  of  tea,  given  further  on,  are  taken  from  the  same 
source. 

Aknoal  Cohsumptioh  op  Sduab  pkb  Head  is  vabious  Countsies. 


I 


South  Aasttalia 
WsBtarn  Auclialia 
New  Zealand 
Tiotarift 

United  Kingdom 
Qaeensluld  . . 
New  South  WalBK 
Argen  c  i  II  e  lie  p  u  bl  i  0 
Denoiiirk       .. 
Uollai.d 
Switzerland  . . 
Prance 


Lb.      1 

..  loaii  1 

.     93-51 

.      92-36 

.     90-75 

.      90« 

.      68-99 

.      63-93 

.      60BB 

.      5004 

.      39-69 

.     28-37 

.     23-81 

.      23  61 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Germany 

A  ufl  trio.  Hungary 

Finland         '.'. 
Fortuftal 
Hoiimania     . . 
Rus-ia 


Italy 


.      lY-53. 
.      15-74 

.    laoi 

.    isaj. 

.     11-37 

.     1129 

.       9-58. 

7-71 

7G9- 

.       511 

4  41 

.     3-ao- 

The  quantity  of  tea  entered  for  consumption  in  1894  was 
'4,126,48dlb.  Supposing  Maoris  to  use,  on  an  average,  lib.  per  head 
per  annum,  the  consumption  of  tea  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris,  would  be  6  011b.  in  1894. 

The  AuBtialasian  Colonies  seem  to  be,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, the  largest  tea-consumers  in  the  world.  The  amount  an~ 
Dually  used  in  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  to  be  7'551b.  per  head. 
The  consumption  of  Victoria  has  been  given  by  the  Government 
Statist  of  that  colony  as  101b..  and  of  Tasmania  as  5'35lb. ;  the- 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  4-7lb.,  for  Canada  3-691b.,. 
and  for  the  United  States  1  41b.  The  consumption  in  New  Zealand 
is  thus  somewhat  less  than  in  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales,  but. 
greater  per  head  of  population  than  in  the  other  countries  men- 
tioned. 
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Annual  Consumption  of  Tea  pbb  Head. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Western  Australia 

.     1070 

Denmark 

..     0-87 

Victoria 

.     1001 

PerKia 

.     013 

Queensland  . . 

.       8-96 

Portugal 

.     0-13 

New  South  Wales       .. 

.       7-55 

Switzerland    .. 

. .     010 

South  Australia 

7*24  1  Norway 

..     009 

New  Zealand 

601     Germany 

..     0O7 

Tasmania 

5*35     Belgium 

..     003 

United  Kingdom 

4-70     Sweden 

..     003 

Canada 

3-69  '  France 

.     008 

United  States 

1*40  1  Austria- Hungary 

..     0  02 

Holland 

1-16     Spain 

..     0-01 

Bussia 

.       061 

During  1894  excise  duty  was  paid  on  4,807,360  gallons  of  beer; 
and  212,613  gallons  of  beer,  440,305  gallons  of  spirits,  and  97.934 
gallons  of  wine  were  entered  at  the  Customs  for  home  consumption. 
The  following  table  gives  the  consumption  -per  head  of  alcoholic 
liquors  by  the  people,  excluding  and  including  Maoris,  showing 
separately  the  proportions  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  To  the  amount  of  beer  manufactured  in  the  colony 
in  each  year  on  which  excise  duty  was  paid  has  been  added  the 
amount  brought  into  consumption  from  imports : — 


Beer. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Year. 

1 

Excluding  Includiug 

Rxcludingj  Including 

Excluding 

Including 

-      --           -■  -      --.--- 

Maoris.   ,    Maoris. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 
Gal. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 

Oal.            Gal. 

Oal. 

Gal. 

Oal. 

1883 

9-485         8-709 

1088     1     1005 

0-315 

0291 

1884 

8709         8121 

0999     i     0-923 

0-272 

0253 

1885 

8-414         7-840 

0899         0-825 

0261 

0-243 

1886 

.   '     7-8G1         7-333 

0-820         0-765 

0  212 

0-198 

1887 

.   '     7-651     '     7-148 

0770 

0719 

0-198 

0-185 

1888 

7133     '     6-670 

0-820 

0-767 

0-167 

0  156 

1889 

.   1     7624     ;     7136 

0-598 

0560 

0176 

0-165 

1890 

7-899         7-402 

0-693 

0-649 

0-184 

0172 

1891 

7-646     ;     7-168 

0-699 

0-655 

0-172 

0-161 

1892 

7-807     1     7-328 

0-708 

0-664 

0-174 

0163 

1893 

.   1     7-716     ,     7-255 

0697 

0656 

0-170 

0-159 

1894 

• 

7-391          6-961 

1 

0-648 

0-611 

0144 

0-136 

So  considerable  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  consumption  of  these 
liquors  in  the  last  twelve  years  should  give  every  encouragement 
to  the  advocates  of  temperance  principles  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work.  And  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  observe  how  favourably 
the  above  rates  of  consumption  in  this  -colony  compare  with  those 
of  other  countries.  A  comparison  can  be  made  by  means  of  the 
following  statement  of  the  annual  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits 
per  head  in  various  places: — * 


*  Taken,  except  as  regards  New  Zealand,  from  the  Victorian  Tear-book  of  1808. 


Germnny 
Yictoria 

Holland 

New  South  Wales 
United  State n 
■.^eenHland  .. 


The  actual  quantity  of  colonial   beer  made   and   used  in  the 
x>lony  does  doC  seem  to  increase  in  any  great  degree,  as  will  be 
a  by  the  next  figures  :^ 


Bber  mu<uf 

AcruBKD  [K  New  Zeauhii  os  wn 

CH  Excise  Duty 

1885 

..      4,403.720     1890 

4,676,340 

1886 

..     4.213,760    J891 

4,567,y30 

1887 

..     4,264,160    18U3 

4,752,730 

1888         -. 

..     4,060.560    1893 

4.873,600 

1889         .. 

..     4,402,480    1894 

4,H07,360 

I 


The  quantity  of  tobacco  entered  for  consumption  in  189i  was 
l,37I,6941b.,  a  decrease  of  90,5171b.  on  the  quantity  entered  in 
1893.  This  gave  a  consumption  per  head  of  population — including 
Maoris,  who  are  heavy  smokerB — of  l'91b.  The  average  per  head 
for  the  eight  years  18b7-94  was  l-961b. 

It  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  different  countries  that  in  New  Zealand  it  is,  propor- 
tionately to  population,  less  than  in  the  chief  colonies  of  Australia, 
very  much  less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  below  the  average  of 
most  European  countries. 


Holtuid 

Till i ted  States 

Kew  South  Wales 

Oiiecnslaad 


Victoria 

A  n  <tri  a- H  aD  gory 

Finland 


New  Zealand 

Sweden 

Toamania 

South  Australia 
United  Kingdou 
Italy 


The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  in  1694 
were  valued  at  £3,949,770,  or  a  decrease  of  £532,185  on  the  imports 
from  this  source  for  the  previous  year.     From  AustraUa  and  Tas- 
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mania  the  imports  were  £1,740,965,  an  increase  of  £329,500  on  the-' 
amount  in  1893. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  imports  from  different  countries, 
in  1893  and  1894,  given  in  the  order  of  the  increase  or  decrease  from* 
each  country : — 


1893. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Country. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Australia  and  Tasmania  . . 

.     1,411,465 

1,740,965 

329,600 

Fiji  and  Norfolk  Island    . . 

143,815 

223,218 

79,903 

Mauritius 

205 

31,431 

31,226 

United  States 

379,878 

394,691 

15,313 

Dominion  of  Canada 

2,433 

15,367 

12,934 

Belgium 

6,712 

17,743 

11,031 

Sweden  and  Norway 

128 

4,436 

4,307 

Japan    . . 

18,614 

17,626 

3,912 

Africa    . . 

230 

2,588 

2,868 

France  . . 

11,856 

13,898 

2,042 

Switzerland 

2,101 

4,010 

1,909 

Asia  Minor 

664 

2,658 

1,904 

Philippine  Islands 

8,615 

5,450 

1,836 

Holland 

4,771 

6,072 

1,301 

Spain 

634 

1,867 

1,283 

Portugal 

357 

1,100 

748 

Russia  . . 

•                              •  • 

646 

645 

West  Indies 

654 

896 

342 

Arabia  . . 

•                              •  • 

175 

175 

British  Guiana    . . 

35 

60 

25 

Denmark 

157 

165 

8 
Decreaee. 

United  Kingdom 

.     4,481,955 

3,949,770 

632,186 

India  and  Ceylon 

265,760 

193,381 

72,379 

Hongkong  and  China 

37,039 

26,422 

10,617 

Pacific  Islands    . . 

57,071 

62,197 

4,874 

Italy 

5,107 

2,937 

2,170 

Cape  Colony 

1,563 

16 

1,647 

Singapore             . . 

10,044 

8,617 

1,427 

Germany 

68,665 

68,163 

602 

Greece  . . 

1,203 

966 

237 

Sumatra 

116 

•  • 

116 

Java 

156 

85 

71 

Brazil    . . 

22 

9 

13 

Austria.. 

599 

697 

2 

Malta    .. 

1 

•  • 

1 

The  imports  from  India  and  Ceylon  show  a  decrease  of  £72,379^ 
or  nearly  28  per  cent,  on  the  figures  for  1893,  but  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, some  £22,000  in  excess  of  the  imports  from  those  countries  its 
1892. 


IMP0BT8   AND  EXPOBTB. 


1,596,9S(> 
49,137 
a08,fl9: 
1,708.110 
13.S17 
140,64B 


Auckland 

Tarauaki 

Hawke's  Bay 

Wellington 

Marlborough 

Nelson 

Wastland 

Canterbury 

The  value  of  imports  by  parcel-post  (£27."277)  must  be  added  to 
'  tbe  above  figures  in  order  to  make  up  the  total  (including  epeciej  nf 
£6,788,020. 

The  Customs  revenue  for  the  year  1894  amounted  to  £1,573,467, 
and  the  excise  duties  to  £63,875.  The  revenue  from  Customs  was 
£2  68.  4d.  per  head  of  population  escluding  Maoris,  and  £2  3s.  7d. 
if  they  be  included.  In  1887  the  Customs  revenue  was  £2  2s.  lid. 
per  head  of  European  population,  and  from  that  time  the  proportion 
increased  slowly  year  by  year  until  1892,  when  it  reached  £2  lis,  6d. 
r  head.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
^olling-ofT.     Details  for  ten  years  are  given : — 

Cdstoms  Revendi;  peb  HEio  op  Population. 

£    ».    li.  I  1    e.   6. 

. .     2    9  10    1890  . .  . .     2    y    a 


I 


The  rates  of  duly  levied  in  1894  included  los.  and  16s.  per  gallon 
L  spirits  (perfumed,  21b.}  ;  7s.  per  pound  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
luq  ;  3s.  6d.  per  pound  on  manufactured  and  2s.  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco.  Sparkling  wine  was  charged  Qs.  a.  gallon  :  Australian,  5b.  ; 
other  kinds,  6s, ;  ale  and  beer,  Is.  6d.  The  duty  on  tea  was  6d.  per 
pound ;  on  cocoa,  3d. ;  raw  coffee,  3d. ;  roasted,  5d.  Sugar,  mo- 
usses, and  treacle  paid  |d..  and  glucose  Id.  per  pound.  Opium  was 
charged  40s.  per  pound.  The  remainder  of  the  Customs  revenue, 
with  small  esceptJon,  was  made  up  of  charges  on  goods  by  weight, 
ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from  5  to  35  per  cent.,  and  receipts  from 
the  foreign  parcels  post.  There  was  also  an  excise  duty  of  Is,  per 
pound  on  tobacco.  Is.  6d,  per  pound  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
3d.  per  gallon  on  beer  manufactured  in  the  colonj'.  Proposals  for 
the  alteration  of  these  rates  of  duty  and  the  exemptions  are  now 
(Slst  July,  lB9o,)  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

The  value  of  the  goods  imported  during  1894  free  of  duty  was 
£1,871,772,  or  31-25  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  the  goods  on  whicli 
duty  was  payable  were  valued  at  £4,118,405.  or  6S-75  per  cent. 
The  free  imports  from  Australasia  amounted  to  £335,119,  and  the 
ilutiable  to  £560,391,  being   40*73  per   cent,   and  59-27  per  cent. 
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reapectively.  Of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £1,181,761,  or 
only  2994  per  cent.,  were  free;  leaving  jE2,765,621,  or  70-06  per 
cent.,  to  pay  duty.  A  new  table  has  been  ineerted  in  the  statistical 
volume  for  1894  (p.  229),  ahowing  for  the  years  1893  and  1894 
the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  each 
country  or  colony,  and  distinguishing  in  every  case  the  amoont  of 
the  free  from  the  amount  of  the  dutiable  imports.  The  proportions 
that  the  free  and  the  dutiable  imports  respectively  bear  to  Uie  total 
are  likewise  stated  in  each  instance. 

The  value  of  al!  the  exports  in  1894  was  £9,231,047  ;  the  value  of 
New  Zealand  produce  exported,  £9,085,148 :  being  at  the  rate  of 
£13  7b.  6d.  per  head  of  population.  The  following  table  gives  the 
values  of  the  several  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  in  each  of  the 
past  ten  years : — 


Bxpoms  OF  New  Zealand  Pboducb. 

Yeu- 

Wool,    1 

Gold. 

'Kr 

Butter 
CbeeM. 

Agricul- 

Mkiin- 

rKtUTM 

V.Z.  Pro-       Tot»l. 
dou.     1 

£ 

£ 

e            £     1       f             £    1       c 

M 

1B85 

3,205,276, 

890, 05t 

373.857 

138.129'    688,415120,5891,176,640 

6,691,911 

1886 

3,073.971 

034,048 

427,193 

161,194,     C&H,804llO;i,(15(i|     997,216 

6,366,683 

18S7 

3,331.0741 

747,878 

455 

870 

109,383      .'-.WH. OJLi  121, HNJ  1,204,372 

6,661,081 

1888 

3,ns,09ai 

914,30-J 

800 

197,170l    ■.!(ir,.'l07:;n;-!,:l'.:l  1.200,461 

7,255,128 

1883 

3,976,37.5 

785,490 

783 

374 

213,9*5  l.-^J■L;-':l7.■«^,^S(Pl. 388. G47 

9,042,008 

1890 

1.160,5991 

75J,3fiO 

1,087 

617 

207,687  l,-J:,;(,Hi,i:jl7, ■.117  1,393,687 

9,*28,761 

1691 

i,129,686l 

,007,172 

1,191 

724 

233,933     S'Ji,ll;7|l.i'-l,'te7ll,5J6.755 

9,400,094 

4,313,307 

951.963 

1.083 

377 

318,20411,035,637  367,6771,345,703 

9,865,968 

1893 

3,774.738 

915,921 

1.085 

167 

S54,271     716.546^45,6301,365,164 

8.B67.M3 

1894 

1,827,016 

887,865 

1,194  545'366,483l    3n.656|234,958 1,2CB,626 

9,086,1*8 

The  most  important  items  of  export  under  the  heEiding  "  Other 
New  Zealand  Produce  "  are  coal,  silver,  minerals,  fish,  oysters, 
fungus,  kauri-gum,  timber,  bacon,  salted  and  preserved  meats,  tallow, 
sheep-  and  rabbit-skins,  hides,  sausage- skins,  and  live  stock.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  in  1^94  was  £1,237,058. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  New 
Zealand  produce  (ell  from  £9,428,761  in  1890  to  £9,400,094  in  1891, 
and  again  from  £9,365,868  in  1892  to  £8.557,443  in  1893,  but  rose 
in  1894  to  £9,085,148,  an  increase  of  £527,705  on  the  figures  for  tbe 
previous  year.  The  exports  for  any  two  calendar  years  may  vary 
considerably,  according  as  the  bulk  of  a  season's  wool-clip  is  shipped 
at  the  close  of  one  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  nest ;  and  for  com- 
parison of  quantities  it  is  well  to  take  the  figures  for  two  successive 
years  ending  31st  March,  in  order  to  include  the  whole  of  one  clip 
in  each  year.  The  following  are  tbe  figures  for  the  years  ended  31st 
March,  1694,  and  31st  March,  1895,  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
on  each  item. 

The  quantities  exported  are  shown,  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
for  1894-95 :— 


I 


-.    VALUE   OF 

Wool  Ofported 

M 

3 

1  1  I  g  %  1 

4  3  3  5  8? 

VALLJt     Of 

frozen /^eat  ^ported 


Quantjty  and  Value  of  Butter  Sported  forcach  of  Ten  Yea  1-5,1885  to  1834 


]k8.'4aJ  M^ia  h  3«'esa  [[m.^ssI  40,«bi    I  m.tto  | I  41.493  |l  m.boi    I   umb 


188  J     iseo 


1893  1894 


1885   lB8e    1887 

Quantity  and  value  of  ChcE^e  Reported  for  each  oflenYfars  1885  tol894. 


18SB     ISSe     1887       188S       1889  1890  lasi         1893        1893     18 

Quattity  and  value  of  GrainOspo'tol  for  tachof  Tcn'&irs.l885to[834. 
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^^^"                                         rarOBTS   AND   EXPOKT8. 

■ 

^1           QtiNTlTlES  or  THE   PBISCIPAL   AHTICLBS   OF  SEW    ZEALAND    pBOUL'CE                         H 

■  ' 

1    Incrwwe 

neoreiue 

^H                     Items. 

Tear  im-OS.  <          in 

I     IHM-eS. 

19W-0J. 

ThaMina:— 

Coal                             ..  Tons 

09,33* 

62,400 

13.175 

Gold             .,             ..  Ob. 

240,697 

232,519 

is! 178 

Silver           ..             ... 

47,697 

60,836 

is! 339 

Minarala      . .             . .  Tons 

1,170 

303 

■'867 

The  Fisheries:— 

Fish             ..             ..  Cwt, 

.5.076 

3,BG5 

789 

OjBtera        ..             ..   Doz, 

650,778 

614,775 

36',003 

TJiePoreBt;— 

FongUB        ..             ..   Cwt. 

4,370 

638 

Gam  (kauri)               ..  Tons 

8,235 

8.104 

131 

TimbeclaawQandliewii)  Ft. 

37,343,442 

33,660,036 

5,4161594 

AnimiJs  and  Produce;— 

Bacon  and  hams       . .  Cwt. 

1,368 

1.725 

367 

Beef  (salCed)               . .      . 

5,6B0 

5,356 

"324 

Butter                        ... 

62.600 

3 1783 

Cheese         .,              ... 

.97,361 

78,650 

41,289 

Hides           ..             ,,   No. 

11,517 

8,219 

31298 

Livo-Btook 

9,160 

17.717 

8.667 

Sle&t  (preserved)        . .  Cwt. 

28,731 

32,977 

9.246 

m     '   (('"'^o)        -•    • 

673,032 

1,122,242 

349,310 

5,200 

7,200 

2,060 

H   Skinfl  (rabbit)             . ,   No. 

17,631!, 400 

14,936,009 

2,650i452 

■        .      (sheep)             ..     . 

2,674,703 

3,729,129 

154! 427 

m     Talbw                        . .  ToDB 

S,094 

12.189 

4,045 

Wool                           . .  Lb. 

120,249,212 

139,025.538 

6.776,336 

AgrioultDTal  PioduotB:— 

Bran  and  aharpB       .,  Tons 

3,314 

1,876 

1.43'J 

Chaff            

37 

13 

m     Flour           

2,025 

807 

1,218 

b    Grain  (barley)            ..  Bueh 

S9,0S4 

19,003 

10,021 

H         .      (beans  and  poas)      . 

167.194 

191,906 

34!  713 

■         .      (malt)          ^..'      „ 

34.370 

47,1.55 

12,785 

H        .     (oatB) 

1,806,411 

2,310.726 

404,315 

■         .      («heat)            ..        . 

2,058,263 

81,431 

l,0Ta!834 

■           .       (>n»i.e)              ..         , 

29,98(1 

43d 

29,604 

H    Hops                           ..  Cwt. 

1.786 

3,136 

"350 

r    Mea1(QF»t) 

20.618 

3.'i,743 

5.125 

;; 

"       Potatoes                     ..   Tons 

6,7;^4 

3,207 

3,627 

Seeds  (graas  aud  clover)  Cwt. 

30,51(1 

35,. '.76 

4,940 

Leather       ..             ... 

13.765 

30.713         16,947 

Photmium  . .             . .  Tons 

10.410 

C,258 

7il52 

This  statement    shows,  to   a    great  extent,  an  increa 

e  in  the 

demand  for  the  staple  articles  of  New  Zealand  produce. 

^_     Some  of  the  moat  important  proportional  increases  ar 

e  the  fol- 

Kming  :— 

1^ 
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Export  of 

Rate  of  Increase  per 
Cent,  in  lftH-95. 

Exi>ort  of 

Bate  of  Increase  per 
Cent,  in  1894-05. 

Leather 

Cwt.      . . 

12311 

Oatmeal 

Cwt.     . .     24-86 

Cheese 

It        •  • 

110-51 

Oats 

Bush.  ..     22-38 

Live-stook 

No.       .. 

93-65 

Sawn  timber  . . 

Ft.        . .     19-88 

Tallow 

Tons     . . 

49% 

Coal 

Tons     . .     1903 

Sausage- ski  nB 

Cwt.     . . 

39-62 

Beans  and  pea» 

Bush.   ..     14-78 

Preserved  meat 

H                       •    • 

38-96 

Butter 

Cwt.     . .       6-05 

Malt 

BuRh    .. 

37  20 

Sheep-skios    . . 

No.       . .       600 

Frozen  meat  . . 

Cwt.     . . 

28-55 

Wool 

Lb.       . .       5-49 

Silver 

Oz. 

27-81 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  the  quantities  of  gold,  kauri- 
gum,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  grass-seed,  hides,  and  Phormium 
exported  is  very  considerable. 

The  declared  values  of  the  chief  articles  exported  in  the  calendar 
year  1894  are  given  in  the  table  immediately  below  : — 


The  Mine.  £ 

Coal       ..                             ..  73,438 

Gold       ..             ..             ..  887,865 

Silver  and  minerals           . .  9,080 

Total  ..        970,383 

The  Fisheries. 

Fish       ..             ..             ..  6,228 

Oysters..                             ..  2,676 

Other    ..                            ..  1,067 

Total     ..  ..  9,971 

The  Forest. 

Fungus..             ..             ..  6,983 

Kauri-gum          ..             ..  404,567 

Timber — 

Sawn  and  hewn             ..  116,116 

Other                              ..  7,875 

Total      ..  ..         535,541 

Animals  and  Produce. 
Bacon  and  hams  . .  6 ,  736 

Beef  and  pork  (salted)      . .  6,261 

Butter  ..  ..  ..         251,280 

Cheese  ..  . .  . .         115,203 

Hides    ..  ..  5,226 

Live-stock— 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Pigs  and  other  live-stock 
Preserved  meats . . 
Frozen  meats 
Rabbit-skins 
Sausage-skins 
Sheep-skins  and  pelts 
Tallow  . . 
Wool 
Other    . . 


2,439 

16,448 

33,159 

1,032 

57,325 

1,194,546 

87,993 

34,208 

162,644 

204,499 

4,827,016 

5,981 


ACBICULTURAIi  PRODUCTS. 


Bran  and  sharps . . 
Chafi     . . 
Flour     . . 
Grain — 

Barley 

Beans  and  peas 

Maize 

Malt  . . 

Oats  . . 

Wheat 
Hops 
Oatmeal 
Potatoes 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover) 
Other    . . 


£ 
4,166 

118 
6,451 


Total 


Manufactures. 

Ale  and  beer 

Apparel . . 

Cordage 

Leather 

Phormium    (New    Zealand 

hemp) 
Soap 

Woollen  manufacturer 
Other  manufactures 

Total     . . 

Miscellaneous 


2,836 
24,261 

1,863 

13,082 

156,694 

27,447 

9,986 
12,066 

6,218 
47,323 

6,144 

317,655 


2,066 

3,439 

1,409 

91 , 178 

66,256 
3,907 
9,736 

46,967 

224,958 
14,645 


Total 


7,011,995 


Total  exports  (colonial  pro- 
duce and  manufactures)  9 ,  085 ,  148 

Specie   ..             ..             ..  9,497 

Other  exports  (Biicish  and 

foreign)               ..             ..  136,402 

Total  exports       ..  i:9,231«047 


B 


IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS. 


The  re-export  trade  of  the  colony  would  seem  fi'om  the  subi^ 
joined  figores  to  have  been  almost  stationary  for  the  last  teir 
years : — 


Exports  of  Bbitish,  Fobbioh,  a 


Et  COLDBIAIi  PaODUCE   (EXCLDDISa    J 


1885 

..     146,951 

1890 

..     140, S5S 

1886 

..     1*7.831 

1891 

. .     160,766 

1887 

..     129.691 

1892 

..    las.oaa- 

1888 

..     148,078 

1893 

..     123. 404 

1869 

..     139,347 

1894 

..     136.402 

With  these  sums  may  he  contrasted  the  re-exgort  trade  of  New    l 
South  Wales— a  colony  having  less  than  double  the  population  of 
New  Zealand — which,  exclusive    of    specie,   amounted   in   1894   to 
£2.676,606. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1894  was  144.395,1541b., 
valued  at  £4,827,016.  The  annual  production  and  the  increase  can 
be  better  estimated  by  taking  the  exports  for  the  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  shearing,  and  adding 
thereto  the  quantity  used  in  the  colony  for  manufacturing  pur-  ^ 
poses. 

The  following  shows  the  produce  for  each  of  the  last  ten  yea 
ending  with  the  30th  September  : — 


QaantttJ 

p,fc".'X 

TdUI  Animal 

Lb 

Lb, 

Lb. 

1885 

78,174,034 

1,922.933 

80,096,960 

1886 

89,486.757 

1.879,999 

91,365,756 

1B87             

95,914,131 

2,001,155 

97,915,338 

1888             

89.376.268 

4, 079. sea 

93.355.831 

1889 

95,618,507 

3,650,00* 

99.m,5U  ■ 

1890 

102,622,185 

2,979,293 

105,501.478 

1891 

108.619,473 

2,918,073 

111,537,546 

1S99             

110.860,060 

3,388,954 

114,249.004 

1893 

119.643,874 

2.620,855 

122,273.729 

1804 

128,480,457 

2,476,155 

130.956,613 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  wool-cUp  has  increased  j 
about  64  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  this  not  with  stand-'S 
ingthe  large  increase  in  the  export  of  rabhit-skins,  from  9,168,114  iO-l 
1885  to  14,267,385  in  1894,— which  does  not  indicate  any  greatj 
relief  from  the  rabbit-pest. 

The  increase  in  the  wool- product  ion  is  of  course  mainly  due  I 
the  greater  number  of  sheep^namely.  20,230,829  in  April.  189( 
against  14,546,801  in  May,  1885,      It  will  be  apparent  from  th< 
following  table  that  the  tendency  of  increase  is  towards  the  multi- 1 
phcation  of  the  smaller  flocks,  whose  owners  are  better  able  to  cop»fl 
with  the  rabbit  difficulty  than  the  targe  runholdei-s  :^ 
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KUHBEB 

OP  FuicKS,  1865  TO  ISM. 

«i.e<,.Fl 

olu,. 

18S5.  jisse.    1S87. !  isasJ  18M. 

ISBO.  1   ISSI. 

-1- 

1S04. 

Under  SOO. 

',,(-'.  ,11  Ml.  ■!-,'.-,:;)'  7,063 

7,663  8,3721 

8,822.'  9,629 

10,311 

SOOanduni 

erl,00(: 

1,1.        .       ■          ■   i--J    1,381 

l,5af    1,691, 

2,033l  a,a3i 

2,427 

1,000       . 

a,0(ii 

85«       969 

1.193.  1,315 

1,109 

2,000 

686      G60 

76I[      a3f 

98S 

5.000 

10,00C 

27t 

383]    nm] 

314      841 

34A 

10,000       . 

20,00C 

ai; 

•^•^H 

ii-M 

lii:- 

m 

236 

239 

331i      241 
176|      178 

230 

20.000  ftnd 

pwftrfa 

157 

166 

Itib 

IW. 

152 

IBO 

160 

m 

Total 

e,G3i 

9,149 

9,31b 

9.74C 

10,537 

1!,309 

12,29313,53014,779 

'=■•" 

The  following  table,'''  showing  the  eatimated  wool-supply  of  the 
world  aince  1860,  put  forth  by  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  is  not 

without  interest  in  thia  connection  ; — 


SoiircBB  of  Supply. 

IBSO.          1 

im. 

-. 

lew. 

Lb           1 

Lb 

Lb 

United  Kingdom     . . 

140,000,0001 

15O,OOO,0O( 

149,000,00( 

134,000,000 

Conlinenl  o£  Europe 

,500,000,000 

485,000,00( 

450,000,00( 

450,000,000 

Nortli  America 

110,000,000 

176,O00,00( 

270,000,00( 

330,000,000 

AnsCralaaia 

60,000,000' 

175,000,00C 

808,000, OOC 

4SO,000,OOOt 

Gape  of  Good  Hope 

26,000.000 

43,000,00C 

60,000,O0C 

70,000,000 

River  Plate 

43,000,0001 

197,000,00( 

256,000,00( 

360,000,000 

Other  countriea 

7G, 000, 900 

69,000,000 

133,000,000 

156,000,000 

Grand  total 

955,000,000 

,295,000,000 

1,626,000,000 

1,950,000,000 

The  centres  of  wool-production  have  gradually  ehifted,  as  will  be 
Been  by  the  next  table, '^  showing  the  percentage  of  the  total  importa 
into  the  United  Kingdom  at  different  periods :— 


—    ' 

.«.. 

■». 

l.» 

^  I  ,». 

,». 

PorCen 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent 

British  PossensJoni— 

26-8 

52-5 

39-9 

665 

64'9 

6G-2 

South  Alriott 

3-3 

7-7 

11-2 

12-6 

111 

13.S 

East  Indies  . . 

4-2 

4-7 

18-6 

4'2 

6-3 

33-2 

ia-8 

1-7 

1-5 

South  America 

5-7 

VI 

1    «^ 

4-8 

■'■' 

1-8 

At  the  beginning;  of  this  century  most  of  the  merino  wool  required 
for  manufacture  in  England  was  obtained  from  Spain.  In  1820  (about) 
Spanish  wool  was  superseded  by  merino  wool  from  Saxony  and 
Silesia ;  some  twenty  years  later,  Australasian  wools  began  to  take 

*  Taken  from  "  Wool  and  Iilanufactures  ol  Wool,"  published  hj  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  U.S.A. 
t  Increased  to  6CO,000,0001b.  in  1893. 
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_  lace  of  tho  German  merino,  and  have  ever  since  held  eoiui 
oE  tlie  maj-ket. 

The  following  paragraphs,  as  to  incretiae  of  population  in  Europe' 
and  America  creating  a  demand  for  Australasian  wools,  are  takes 
from  a  report  made  in  February,  1892,  to  the  Department  of  State' 
of  the  United  States  by  Consul-Genera!  Bourn  ; — 

WiCb  an  increased  dcnaity  of  population  in  Europe  there  has  been  a,  gradual 
decrease  in  the  number  oF  sheep,  09  louda  formerly  used  tar  pasturage  are  eon- 
verted  Into  tillage  landa  tu  meet  the  increased  demand  for  food.  From  ISSO  to 
IBM  (he  population  of  Europe  increaaed  from  286,000,000  to  350,000,000  —  an 
increase  of  70,000,000,  or  about  35  per  cent.,  nece agitating  &  tillage  of  at  leut  39 
per  cent,  more  land  to  supply  food  for  this  increase. 

During  this  period  the  numberof  sheep  in  Europe  decreased  from  229,600,000 
in  1860  to  192,240,000  in  IS'JO— a  decroose  of  37.000,000,  or  about  Itl  per  cent. ; 
vhile  the  number  in  the  chief  extra  European  nool-produoing  and  -e;iporUat( 
countries  increased  from  63,200,000  in  1860  to  261.500,000  at  the  dilo  o(  the 
latest  eatimaten.  But  Burope  in  1S90  eonaumad  fully  6G  per  cout.  more  wool 
than  in  1860,  while  there  were  10  per  cent,  less  sheep  to  supply  the  requii 
ment.  It  ia  eaay,  therefore,  to  see  why  new  lields  have  been  aouglit  in  other  oa 
UnenCs  for  the  delioiencies  both  in  load  and  clothing. 

In  1860  there  were  not  more  than  40,200,000  sheep  in  the  Lu,  Plata  counti,. 
.Australia,  and  South  Africa,  or  scarcely  13  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  Europe, 
In  1890  thiB  amount  had  increased  to  221,500,000,  or  about  the  number  in 
Europe  tu  1860. 

There  were  8.806,600  sheep  in  Italy  in  1860.  but  in  18T5  there  were  only. 
6,977,000.  The  number  then  grew  again  to  8,596,000  in  1881,  to  be  again  rei, 
duaed  ta  6.900.000  in  1890— a  decrease  of  21  per  cent,  since  1860,  as  compared' 
with  16-per-ceiit.  decrease  For  all  Europe. 

In  the  Uniied  States  the  procesn  haa  been  subatantially  the  «i 
increasing  density  oE  population  in  the  east  has  gradually  driven  the  floolca 
westward  into  newer  territory,  where  thev  have  largely  increased,  though  not  M 
rapidlyasin  theLa  Plata  eoun try,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  From  23,000,000 
in  1860  they  inoteaaed  to  11,000.000  in  1870.  At  this  time  tbo  market  for  woo! 
waa  so  depressed  that  the  farmers  found  it  profitable  to  kill  upwards  of  9.000,000, 
thun  reducing  the  amount  Co  31,000.000.  Since  then  the  gradual  increOM 
brought  the  number  to  about  50,000.000  in  liS84.  to  be  again  reduced  by  the 
competition  of  Auatralian  wool  to  about  43,000,000  on  the  lat  January,  1891, 
This  variation  in  the  number  of  sheep  has.  however,  its  oompenaation  in  th« 
greatly  increased  production  per  head.  The  yield  in  1871  waa  about  &lb.  lot 
each  sheep,  while  iu  1884  and  1891  it  waa  respectively  about  61b.  and  71b. 

The  amount  o(  gold  exported  in  1894  was  221,614oz. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  duty  to  the  31st  December, 
1894,  which  may  be  reckoned  aa  approximateiy  the  amount  obtained 
in  the  colony,  was  i2.756,722oz.,  of  the  value  of  £50,188,838. 

Frozen  meat  now  takes  second  place  among  the  exports  of  New 
Zealand  produce.  In  1894,  l,02o,242cwt.,  valued  at  £1,194,545,  were 
shipped  in  ihe  colony.  An  account  of  the  development  of  the  industry 
was  given  in  a  special  article  in  the  Year-book,  1894.  The  total  ex- 
port for  each  year  pince  the  commencement  of  the  trade  has  been : — 

Ymr.  Lb.  Ymt.  Lb. 

..  73.564,064 

-.  100,934,756 

.,  110.199,06a 

..  97,636,567   1 

..  100,363,463  4 

..  114,827, 31Bf 


i 

'1 


I 


1,707,328 

9,853,200 

28.445,228 

33,204,976 

88.758,160 

45,085.984 

61,857,376 
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To  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  meat-export  in  1894  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  with  the  amount  of  £1,194,545, 
value  of  frozen  meat  before  stated,  the  value  of  preserved  meats, 
£57,325;  of  salted  beef  and  pork,  £6,261 ;  and  of  bacon  and  hams, 
£6,736. 

Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork,  &c,,  are  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  according  to  the  following  proportions  :  Beef,  52  per  cent.; 
mutton  and  lamb,  24  per  cent ;  pork,  &c.,  24  per  cent.  To  the  24  per 
cent,  of  mutton  and  lamb,  New  Zealand  contributes  2*02  per  cent.^ 
the  Argentine  Republic  1-03  per  cent.,  and  Australia  035  per  cent., 
making  altogether  3*40  per  cent.  So  that  the  total  imports  of  frozen 
mutton  at  present  represent  only  3*40  per  cent,  of  the  total  meat 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  value  of  the  grain  exported  in  1894  was  £226,183.  The 
^ain  exports  were  maide  up  as  under : — 


Bushels. 

£ 

Wheat     . . 

228,904 

27,447 

Oats 

..     1,9G3,288 

156,694 

Barley     . . 

17,854 

2,836 

Malt 

47,001 

13,082 

Maize 

13,9?1 

1,863 

Peas  and  beans 

value 

163,327 

•  •                          •  • 

24,261 

Total 

£226.183 

The  quantity  of  butter  exported  amounted  to  60,771cwt.,  the 
declared  value  of  which  was  £251,280.  Of  this  quantity,  58,845cwt., 
valued  at  £241,593,  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  808cwt., 
value  £4,072,  to  Victoria;  488cwt.,  value  £2,351,  to  Fiji;  and 
375cwt.,  value  £2,042,  to  the  South  Seas. 

If  the  export  of  butter  is  to  assume  any  large  dimensions  it  must 
bo  through  the  production  of  an  article  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  EngUsh  market,  on  which  the  colony  has  for  the  present  to 
rely.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  butter  from  New  Zea- 
land can  be  delivered  in  good  condition  in  England,  and  that  for  good 
samples  remunerative  prices  are  obtainable  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  butter  sent  should  be  not  only  sound,  but  also  uniform  in  quality 
and  colour.  Such  uniformity  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  methods 
used  in  butter-factories.  Upon  the  multiplication  of  these  factories 
the  future  of  the  butter-export  trade,  with  all  its  great  possibilities, 
seems  to  depend. 

The  cheese  exported  was  55,655cwt.,  of  a  declared  value  of 
£115,203,  of  which  54, 540c wt.,  valued  at  £111,917,  were  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  678cwt.,  value  £2,025,  to  Australia.  While 
the  quantity  of  butter  exported — 60,77 Icwt. — in  1894  shows  an  in- 
crease of  143  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  exported  in  1885,  the  increase 
in  the  export  of  cheese  during  the  ten-year  period  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  265  per  cent. — 55,655cwt.  in  1894,  as  against  15,245cwt.  in 
1885. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  quantity  of  butter  and 


cheeee  exported  in  the  past  ten 

years,  and  the  amount  of  either 

commorJity  sent  to  the  Dnited  Kingdom  :— 

Butter         1        T,„,., 

Che^e 

TMa. 

Export  of 

'^"uniJS'^" 

cdL" 

Buttsr 

Ad'S'm. 

Km^om. 

Owt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

0„, 

1885 

34,923 

273 

15,348 

2731 

18B6     .. 

23,175 

636 

16,429 

17 

1887     .. 

17.018 

6,937 

33,918 

9,900) 

1888     .. 

S9,99G 

11,460 

36,633 

£6,436i 

1B8S     .. 

37.955 

21,099 

26,558 

i,m^ 

1890     .. 

34,616 

26,579 

40,451 

31.043  ■ 

1891     .. 

39,430 

ae.9»9 

89,770 

3Q.566 

1893     . 

53,930 

41.509 

41,493 

30,000      J 

issa    .. 

53,149 

52,363 

46,201 

41,567      1 

1891     .. 

60,771 

58,845 

55.655 

61,640 

decrease  of  nearly  63  per  cent.     The  market  prioei 
■aging  under  £15  a  ton — a  state  of  things  not 


i     7,633 

I     31.043" 

)     3Q.566  ^H 

i            30,000  ^M 

4t,567  ^M 

61,640  ^M 

11893  to  4,677  fl 
le  market  price^H 
of  thinge  not  ^1 


The  export  of  phormium  fell  from  12, 
tons  in  1894,       '  .  .     ^^ 

continues  low- 
encouraging  to  producers.  Any  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  fibre  will  doubtless  result  iu  temporarily  increasing  the  out- 
put; but  a  large  permanent  development  of  this  industry  depends 
on  the  cultivation  and  careful  selection  of  the  plants  used,  and  on 
improvements  in  the  method  of  preparing  the  fibre. 

There  were  S,33S  tons  of  kauri-gum,  valued  at  the  rate  of  £48. 
10b.  5d.  a  ton,  exported  from  the  colony  lu  1894.  This  gum  is. 
■obtained  only  in  the  extreme  northern  pan  of  the  colony. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  exports  from  each 
port  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  two  years,  arranged  in  order  of 
magnitude  for  1894 : — 


Lytteltoa.. 

..  1,598,811 

1.868,113 

Wellingtou 

..   1.558,38* 

1,117,384 

Aueklttnd.. 

..   1,171,920 

1,356,460 

Napier      . . 

..   1,135,156 

801.530 

DuuedJD   .. 

..       955.862 

1,320.939 

Invercargllt  and  BluS 

..       658,231 

681,033 

..       523,876 

540,793 

Wangimui 

..       345,279 

325.408 

OUDUU     .. 

..       259,801 

372.033 

Gtejmouth 

..       232,031 

366,440 

Poverty  Buy 

..       2a0.536 

16C.061 

Wwcan  and  Picton 

..       164.398 

158.284 

BokUika  .. 

91.470 

Nelson       .. 

72.606 

Now  PIvmouth  and  W.iitarn 

72.450 

131,105 

Kaipara    .. 

66.738 

00,690 

Patea        . . 

55.019 

34.981 

Westport  . . 

39,430 

37.646 

Taunnga  . . 

3 

3 

BoMBlt 

2.547 
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The  exports  from  the  North  and  Middle  Islands  respectively 
during  the  two  years  were  as  under : — 


North  Island. 

Middle  Island. 

Proportion  to  Total  Exjwrt. 

Year. 

& 

i, 

North  Island.       Middle  Island 

1893   .. 

..     8,776,449 

5,204,189 

4205                    57-95 

1894   .. 

..     4,628,434 

4,596,516 

5017                    49-83 

It  will  be  observed  that  last  year  the  North  Island  furnished 
quite  half  the  total  volume  of  exports,  against  a  little  more  than 
two-fifths  in  1893. 

The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  in  1894  was  £16,019,067, 
equivalent  to  £23  lis.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population,  excluding 
Maoris.  The  figures  given  further  on  show  that  the  ratio  of  trade  to- 
population  has  varied  but  little  for  several  years.  The  highest  record 
was  in  1873,  when  the  total  trade  per  head  reached  £41  19s.  3d. ;  the 
imports,  in  consequence  of  the  large  expenditure  of  borrowed  money,^ 
amounting  at  that  time  to  £22  9s.  4d.  per  head,  against  £9  19s.  lid. 
in  1894. 

It  has  been  customary  to  exclude  the  Maoris  in  estimating  the 
trade  per  head,  for  their  industries  and  necessities  swell  the  volume 
of  trade  in  comparatively  so  slight  a  measure  that  the  amount  per 
head  of  European  population  can  be  more  truly  ascertained  by 
omitting  them  altogether. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  per  head  of  population,, 
excluding  Maoris,  were,  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  as 
follow :— 


Year. 

Imports 
per  Head. 

Exports 
per  Head. 

Total. 

. 

£    B.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

1885      . 

13     4     9 

12     1     5 

25     6     2 

1886     . 

11  12     2 

11     9     3 

23     1     5 

1887      . 

10    9     5 

11  10    3 

21  19     8 

1888      . 

9  16     4 

12  16     7 

22  12  11 

1889      . 

10     5     6 

15     4     5 

25     9  11 

1890      . 

10    0     2 

15  13     8 

25  13  10 

1891      . 

10    0    6 

15     3  10 

25  10     4 

1892      . 

10  16    3 

14  16  11 

25  13    2 

1893      . 

10    9    0 

13  11     9 

24    0    9 

1894      . 

9  19  11 

13  11  10    ■ 

23  11    9 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £11,853,263,. 
comprising  nearly  74  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

With  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Tasmania  trade  was  done- 
during  1894  to  the  value  of  £2,611,365,  of  which  New  South 
Wales  claimed  £1,415,905  and  Victoria  £1,013,255,  made  up  as- 
follows : — 


fRADE^ 


3  i  I 


1854   1859   1864   IB69   1S74   1878  1684   1888   1894 


■z-i&Jue  L ii:*-^.L^Ty.vAf,..i'Aj/^^ftaA-i-»CIII] 


r 


■    ..„...„„.     ,» 

KXPORTS    FnOM    New    ZEiLASCl. 

To  Now  South  WaleB,  1804              . ,                            . .     500,755 
,   Viotocia,  1894                              ..                            ..     31'J,[137 

EXPOHTS  TO  Nk*  Ze*i,*nd, 
Prom  Ne«  Sooth  WalfiB.  18UJ         ..             ..             ..     !I15,150 

,      Viotorift.  1894          ..                            ..             ..     093,018 

The  latter  amounts  are  the  declared  values  of  the  imports  into 
New  Zenland  from  the  colonies  mentioned,  not  their  export-value 
as  given  in  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  returns. 

Included  in  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  is  coal  valued 
at  £102,610,  aud  gold  coin,  £445,000.     The  exports  from  Victoria 
include  specie  to  the  amount  of  £350,290. 

The  trade  with  Fiji  increased  somewhat  during  the  year.     In 
1890  it  was  £184.684;    in  1891,  £221,603;    in  1892,  £214,183;   in 
1893,  £194,729;  and  in  1894,  £266,239.     The  trade  with  the  other 
Pacific  Islands  (inclnrtinfj  Norfolk  Island)  increased  from  £150,206 
in  1893  to  £159,916  in  1894. 

Of   the   exports    to   the    United   States  in    1894    the   values   of 
the  principal  New  Zealand  products  were:    Kauri-gum.  £207,275  ; 
phormium.   £13.612;    gold.   £48,412;    sausage- skins,   £7,061;    and 
sheepskins,  £1,(^4. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  trade  with  th* 
United  States  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years:— 

Tbadk  with  the  Usitkp  States. 

,!.,«.» 

ToUl      ^1 
Trade,     H 

*^o'^!*^ 

P.<.iflc 

Atlanlio 

rMlflo 
Potla. 

UBS 
1SS6 

1B87 

lesa 

1889       ".. 

1890 

1B91 

1892 

1998 

IBM 

s 
366.873 

304,571 
268.877 
£85.864 
307.156 
321,047 
917,913 
344,799 
845,743 
3S9,19G 

84,659 
82.761 
35,359 
3T.20S 
35.380 
34,348 
43.882 
36.828 
33.635 
$5,495 

130.053 
166,926 
941.388 
204,302 
242,778 
364.333 
396.386 
459.314 
480,842 
230,829 

£ 

374,825 
80.474 
109.092 
119.414 
98.584 
918.803 
119.832 
61,483 
65.706 
56.367 

8oI.41dH 
584.733^ 
708,216   ^ 
646,785 
683,798 
938,539 
877.003 
902,424      ■ 
875.926   d 
681,837    ■ 

The  trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  reached  a  total  of  £195,718, 
against  £273,540  in  1893.     The  imports— tea.  rice,  castor-oil.  wool- 
packs.  &o. — were  reckoned  at   £193,381,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  J 
£2.337  for  exports.  ] 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  o£  I 
the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  1894  : — 
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Total  Value  of 

Excess  of 

Colony. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

over 
Exports. 

over 
Imports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queensland 

4,241,090 

8,836,731 

• . 

4,095,641 

New  South  Wales  . . 

15,801,941 

20,577,678 

•  • 

4,775,782 

Victoria    . . 

12,470,699  i  14,026,546 

1 

1          •  • 

1,555,947 

South  Australia 

6,226,690 

7,301,774 

1 

1,075,084 

Western  Australia  (1893)      . . 

1,400,821 

878,147 

'     522,674 

•  • 

Tasmania 

979,676 

1,489,041 

1         .. 

509,865 

Now  Zealand 

6,788,020 

9,281,047 

1         • . 

2,448,027 

In  the  preceding  table  is  given  the  total  trade  inwards  and  out- 
wards of  each  colony,  counting  twice  over  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  one  colony  and  carried  thence  into  another,  and  reckoning 
the  same  goods  three  times  where  they  are  imported  from  without 
into  one  colony  and  re-exported  thence  in  the  same  year  into  another 
colony.  But,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  trade  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  inter- 
colonial traffic  altogether.  From  the  following  table  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  exchanged  between  the  various  colonies  has 
accordingly  been  excluded  : — 


External  Tbade 

OF  Australasia. 

Year. 

Total  Trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess 

of 
Imports. 

Excess 

of 
Exports. 

1885 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

£ 
72,220,444 
75,148,818 
84,565,778 
75,825,988 
67,788,738 

£ 
41,136,038 
38,451,160 
41,825,033 
34,529,501 
27,925,990 

£ 
81,084,406 
86,692,658 
48,240,745 
40,796,432 
39,862,748 

£ 
10,051,632 
1,758,502 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

£ 

•  • 

1,915,712 

6,266,981 

11,936,768 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1885  the  excess  of.imports 
over  exports  for  Australasia  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£10,051,632,  and  that  five  years  later  the  excess  of  imports  had 
fallen  to-  £1,758,502.  In  1891  the  position  was  completely  re- 
versed, the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  £1,915,712.  This 
excess  increased  to  £6,266,931  in  the  following  year  (1892),  and  to 
£1 1,936,758  in  1893.  The  change  indicates  that  as  a  result  of  recent 
financial  disturbances  the  purchasing  power  of  these  colonies  has 
considerably  lessened. 

The  fall  in  prices  of  colonial  produce,  to  which  the  reduction 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  total  value  of  exports  is  due,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  result  of  several  causes 
working  simultaneously,  viz. :    the    appreciation  of  gold,  greater 
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competition  of  prodacera  throughout  the  world,  increase  in  facilitiea  | 
of  transport  and  communication,  and  improvemeut  of  machinery  I 
used  in  production. 

It  has.  however,  been  argued  that  prices  are  really  regulated  by  * 
credit ;  that  credit  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  amount  of  money  ' 
or  gold  in  existence,  and  that  the  whole  volume  of  credit  throughout 
the  world  haa  been  enormously  leasened  since  and  as  the  result  of 
the  Baring  crisis,  in  1890.    The  Statist  (October  27tb,  1894)  thus   | 
alludes  to  this: — 

Until  tho  volume  of  aiedit  expands  it  ia  impoanible  that  prices  should  rlna. 
On  tliQ  conlroTj,  every  cantractiou  of  credit  Iim  uecoasitated  a  fall  m  prices. 
Tbe  newer  countrisH,  which  produce  load  and  raw  matocials  for  the  oider 
countries,  h^ve  heen  oompelied  to  sell  at  whatever  prices  Chej  could  obtivia, 
because  they  could  not  get  ciedit  in  London,  nnd  because  they  were  compelled  to 
meet  their  obligations.  But,  us  distrust  at  home  here  prevented  speculation, 
there  was  a  paucity  of  buyers ;  and  such  buyers  as  there  were,  not  being  very 
eager,  held  aloof  in  the  hope  of  getting  belter  and  ever  better  terms.  So  the 
embarrossmenta  of  the  producing  countries,  and  the  distrust  of  the  capitalist 
countries,  have  made  it  mora  difKoult  to  carry  on  traasactiona,  and  at  lost  sales 
have  been  eHected  only  by  continually  reducing  ptioes. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious,  or  puzzling,  or  incomprehensible  in  all  this  when 
it  is  looked  at  from  the  right  standpoint.  And  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  in- 
oreose  in  the  gold  production  could  ba,ve  any  material  influence  upon  what  hoi 
happened.  Gold  is  employed  only  to  a  very  nmall  fractional  extent,  either  in. 
interrnktional  dealings  or  in  the  wholesale  markets  for  commodities  within  the 
same  country,  and  the  mere  additions  mode  to  the  amount  of  gold  could  conse- 
quently have  no  effect  upon  pricen.  If  credit  bad  been  good,  the  increase  in  ihO' 
gold  output  would  hace  enabled  the  banks  to  lend  and  discount  more  freely  than 
befoio  :  and  every  addition  to  the  loans  and  diacounta  would  have  been  nn 
addition  to  the  volume  of  credit  existing,  and  <^a  would  have  tended  to  send 
up  prices. 

The  trade  per  head  of  the  popiUation  in  each  of  the  colonieB. 
was  as  follows ; — 


TrtADE   F 


i  PoPTLATioN  :: 


Colouy. 

Uean  Popull- 
liou. 

luipoKa. 

Bxports. 

Total  Trad*. 

e  «,  a. 

e   ..   d. 

£     s.     d. 

438.737 

9  13     4 

19    0    1 

28  13    5 

New  South  Wales  . . 

1, 237,410 

12  15     5 

16  12    7 

29    3    0 

Victoria    

1,:74,730 

10  12    4 

11  18  10 

33  11     2 

South  Australia      , . 

343,625 

18    3    5 

21     5    0 

39    7    6 

Western  AuatmJia.  (1893)      . . 

63,510 

22    e     2 

11     1    0 

36    g    3 

Tumania 

1SS.940 

6    5    8 

9  11     0 

IQ  16    6 

New   Zealand    jeiolusivo    of 

679,196 

a  19  11 

13  U  10 

23  11    9 

Maoris) 



The  values  of  the  exports  of  the  Australian  Colonies — more  espe* 
cially  New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  and  South  Australia — are  largelji 
increased  by  the  inclusion  of  avtielea  the  produce  or  manufacture  oE 
other  colonies  and  countries. 

The  value  of  hmne  productions  oi'  manufactures  exported  froi 
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each  colony  in  1893,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  mean  population, 
were  as  follow  : — 

Colony. 

Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  .. 
New  Zealand 

The  next  table  sets  forth  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
above-named  colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893 : — 


Home  Produce 

Per  Head  of 

exported. 

Population. 

£ 

i,     8.    d. 

9,080,599 

21     5    6 

17,094,213 

14    2    5 

10,293,926 

8  15  11 

3,295,475 

9  15  11 

870,437 

13  18    6 

1,336,586 

8  13  10 

8,657,443 

12  18    9 

Colony. 


I  Imports  from         Exports 

tne  United       to  the  United 
I      Kingdom.      i      Kingdom. 


Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria  . . 
South  Australia    . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand 


£ 
1,559,475 
7,218,124 
6,511,735 
1,925.985 
733,001 
344,360 
4,481,955 


Total  Trade 

with 

the  United 

Kingdom. 


3,694,634 
8,269,607 
7,490,804 
3,477,679 
349,080 
284,334 
7,036,515 


5,254,009 

15,487,631 

13,002,539 

5,403,564 

1,082,081 

628.694 

11,518,470 


The  statement  appended  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  as  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

ExpoBTS  OF  Home  Productions  prom  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1893,  to — 


British  India  and  Ceylon 

United  States 

Germany 

Australasia 

Prance 

Holland 


29,675,740 
23,957,352 
17,698,457 
15,083,490 
18,365,444 
9.248.678 


The  exports  to  other  countries  did  not  amount  to  £8,000,000 
in  any  one  case. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole,  with  a  population  of 
4,000,000,  thus  take  the  fourth  place  in  importance  as  consumers 
of  British  produce,  the  exports  thereto  being  more  than  half  the 
value  of  similar  exports  to  British  India,  with  its  290,000,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  staple  products  of  these  colonies  must  for  some  time 
to  come  be  the  work  of  the  runholder,  the  farmer,  and  the 
miner.  So  long  as  there  remain  large  areas  of  -land  capable  of 
improvement  and  more  lucrative  occupation,  as  well  as  consider- 
able mineral  resources  awaiting  further  development,  no  such 
increase    in    manufactures    can    be   looked    for  as    would    enable 


POSTAL   AND 


colonial  to  supersede  English  goods  in  any  material  degree, 
consumption  per  head  may  fall  somewhat  in  the  future,  as  the  pro- 
portiou  of  a,dults  decreases  owing  to  lessened  iinmjgratiou  ;  but  the 
relatively  high  rates  of  wages,  and  the  absence  of  any  widespread 
pauperism,  should  maintain  a  standard  of  living  far  above  that  exist- 
ing in  older  countries.  The  rapid  growth  of  population  in  Australasia 
may  thus  be  expected  largely  to  increase  the  demand  for  English 
products ;  indeed',  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  near 
future  these  colonies  will  become  the  most  important  market  open 
to  che  English  manufacturer. 

Postal  and  Electkic  Telbgkaph.  I 

There  were  1,353  post-offices  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1894. 
The  correspondence  delivered  and  posted  in  each  of  the  four  last 
years  is  shown  hereunder  :— 


Letters  delivered 
Lette»  ported  . . 
Post-cards  delivered 
Post-cards  posted 
BooliB    ana   packets    de- 
livered 
Booka  and  piiclcets  posted 
Newspapers  delivered     . . 
NewBpa[iers  posted 


33,867,403 
23.715,409 
1.097.788 
1.181.141 
3.M3,7S1 

3,827,080 


6, 774. 924 
9.588.945 
9,01»,()20 


36,840,704  97,844,869 

25,744.745  25,626,967 

1.309.568  I,297,89( 

1. 837. 543  ,  1,246,819 

7.611,279  '  6,682,936 

6.64B.789  I  6.900,049 

10.099.300  10.483,655 

8,856,731  8.787,935 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  table  the  figures  (or  1893 
show  in  two  cases  very  large  increase  ou  the  numbers  for  the 
previous  year.  These  abnormally  large  increases  were  mainly  due  to 
the  introduction  iu  1892  of  the  minimum  rates  of  postage  for  printed 
matter. 

The  average  number  of  letters,  ftc,  posted  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  each  of  the  past  five  years  was,— 


LctterH 

. .       84-64 

a7'T0 

39'75 

38  93 

38-02 

Pout-cards 

1-60 

1-ee 

3-10 

210 

1-84 

Books  and  parcels 

5-35 

6-08 

10-55 

10-13 

10-30 

..       UOO 

13-87 

14-04 

13-39 

!2'04 

I 


The  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  through  the 
Post  Office  to  places  within  and  without  the  colony  have  proved  of 
much  convenience  to  the  public.  The  regulations  admit  of  parcels 
Up  to  nib.  in  weight  being  sent  to  almost  all  the  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  number  and  weight  of  parcels  posted  in  1890,  1893,  and 
1894  are  given.  The  word  "parcels"  in  the  preceding  table  in- 
cludes the  parcels  herein  mentioned : — 
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Parcels. 
Parcelft  posted    . . 

1800.                              1893. 

1894. 

No. 
121,292 

Weight. 

Lb. 
336,644 

No. 
153,328 

Weight. 

Lb. 
476,764 

No. 
156,697 

Weight. 

Lb. 
484,042 

Owing  to  the  greatly  reduced  book-post  rates  a  large  number  of 
the  lighter  packets  of  the  classes  formerly  sent  by  parcel-post  con- 
tinue to  be  diverted  to  the  packet-  and  sample-post.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  parcels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parcels  exchanged 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Australian  Colonies,  &c.,  in  1893  and 
1894 :— 


Country. 

Number  of  Parcels. 

Beceived. 

Despatched. 

1«W. 

1804. 

1803. 

1804. 

United  Kingdom  and  foreign  offices 

,     13,686 

13,147 

2,962 

3,325 

vid  London 

Victoria 

2,722 

2,660 

1,209 

1,246 

New  South  Wales 

676 

2,226 

399 

1,076 

Queensland 

163 

141 

173 

205 

South  Australia 

219 

215 

142 

170 

Tasmania 

184 

144 

274 

279 

Western  Australia 

29 

52 

75 

96 

Samoa 

11 

21 

11 

72 

Tonga 

2 

•  • 

7 

12 

Rarotonga 

9 

16 

5 

45 

Ceylon 

23 

25 

6 

19 

Straits  Settlements 

20 

22 

6 

4 

Totals 

•                          •  • 

17,543 

18,567 

6,269 

6,647 

The  declared  value  of  the  parcels  received  from  places  outside 
the  colony  was  £27,601  14s.  Id.,  on  which  the  Customs  duty 
amounted  to  £5,340  7s.  4d. 

The  number  of  oflSces  open  for  the  transaction  of  money-order 
business  at  the  end  of  1894  was  354. 

During  1894,  222,678  money-orders,  for  a  total  sum  of  £776,783 
4s.  lid.,  were  issued  at  the  various  post-offices  in  the  colony.  The 
money-orders  from  places  beyond  New  Zealand  that  were  paid  in 
the  colony  numbered  19,983,  for  the  amount  of  £72,358  Os.  7d. 

Postal  Notes. 

The  number  of  offices  open  for  the  sale  of  postal  notes  at  the  end 
of  1894  was  391.  310,360  postal  notes  were  sold,  value  £112,003 
2s.  6d.  (including  £2,166  3s.  6d.  commission). 

The  notes  paid  numbered  308,377,  value  £109,300  163.  6d. 

The  cost  of  the  various  mail-services  between  England  and  New 
Zealand  was,  in  1894,  as  follows : — 


Z.   ASD  EI^OTBIO  TSLEGBAPH. 

Sah  Fbahcisco  Service. 


Ueeeipta— 

PoBtogefl 

PoBttigei)  oollucted 


3,727  13  10 
;i8,31C    S    1 


ived    from  England   and  the 
'  ■     ■    1      .,  ..  ..       9.999  la 

the  colony  ..  ..     10,353    8 


20, a 


7     1 


1,7S1 

16 

1 

5,187 

3 

7 

SS2     3     i 

2,366     7     7 

3,338 

9 

U 

I 


Loas  to  the  colony   , .  . ,  £7.908  15    8 

I'ekuisclar  asd  Oriental  aki.  Orient  Lisea  SKBPicua. 

Payments —  £      k,    a. 

To  P.  tuid  O.  and  Orient  Lines     .,  ..  2,TS0  13    S 

Trajisit  ocrosa  AuBtralia                 ..  ..  117    0    3 

European  Continent  . .  507  13  10 

iQterooloninJ  sorvioBfl       .. 


Postages  collected  from  Bngliuid  an 

foreign  otBceH 
PoBtkges  colleetcd  in  the  oolony  . . 


Lobs  to  the  colony  ..  .,   £1,918  13    8 

The  total  amount  of  postages  collected  and  contributions  reci 

lor  all  these  services  in  1894  was  £23,590  17s. 

The  average  number  of  days  in    1894  within  which  the  maila 

were  delivered  between  London  and  each  of  the  under-mentioned 

ports  in  New  Zealand  was  as  follows  : — 

BB.B  Fnuiclit 
London  to—  SBrvloe. 

Auckland     .  ,  . .  . .      3300 

Wellington  ..  ..      3477 

Danedin  ..  ..     36'38 

Blufi  , .  . ,  . ,     37-13 

There  were  5.823  miles  of  telegraph-line  open  at  the  end  of  1894, 
carrying  14,647  miles  of  wire.  2.046,839  telegrams  were  trans- 
mitted during  the  year ;  of  these,  the  private  and  Press  mesiagea 
numbered  1,816, '296.  which,  together  with  other  telegraph  receipts, 
yielded  a  revenue  of  £114,325  IHs.  lid. 

There  were  fourteen  telephone  exchanges  and  ten  sub  -  ex- 
changes on  the  31st  March,  1895.  The  number  of  connections 
increased  from  4,244  in  March.  1894,  to  4.616  in  March,  1895. 
The  subscriptions  to  these  exchanges  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £21.552  128.  lOd. 

The  capital  expended  in  connection  with  the  several  tetephona 
exchanges  up  to  the  31et  December,  1894,  was  £116.845  lOs.  4d. 


a  P. •nd  O. 


40-58 

42  64 

4S'15 

41-50 

4S'67 

42S9 

il'92 

4154 
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Finance,  Accumulation,  and  Production. 

General  Government  Finance, 

For  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1895,  the  actual  receipts  from  all 
sources  of  revenue  (ordinary  and  territorial)  amounted  to  £4,281,996. 
while  the  actual  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  £4,266,712. 
The  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  was  therefore  £15,284. 
Other  receipts,  including  the  balance  brought  forward  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  increase  this  excess  to  £430,042.  Deducting 
from  this  £250,000  paid  over  to  the  Public  Works  Fund,  and  a 
small  sum  of  £18  transferred  to  **  Deposits,"  the  net  surplus  on 
31st  March,  1895,  is  found  to  be  £180,024. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure, 

The  chief  heads  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Revenue. 

£ 

Customs  duties  ... 

..  1,569,785 

Stamps  ... 

...      677,225 

Land-  and  income-tax   . 

..      370,080 

Property- tax 

19 

Beer  duty 

59,901 

Railways 

..  1,158,748 

Registration  fees 

61,881 

Marine  dues 

21,514 

Miscellaneous    ... 

63,176 

Territorial  revenue 

...      316,167 

Other  receipts— 
Proceeds  debentures 
for  Sinking  Fund  ac- 
cretions       ...  ...      117,800 

Recovery  from  Cheviot 
Estate  purchase       ...         6,720 


Surplus  on  March  31, 1894     290,238 


Expenditure. 

Perm  an  ent      appropr  ia  - 
tions— 

Civil  List         

Cbarffes    for     Interest 
and  Sinking  Fund    ... 
Under  special  Acts     ... 
Payments      to       local 
bodies 
Annual      appropriations 
{         for  departmental  ser- 
4.281,996  ^         vices- 
Legislative 
Colonial  Secretary 
Colonial  Treasurer     ... 
Minister  of  Justice     ... 
Postmaster-General   ... 
Commissioner  of  Trade 

and  Customs 
Commissioner     of 

Stamps 
Minister  of  Education 
Minister  of  Mines 
Minister  of  Agriculture 
Working  Railways 
Public  Buildings 
Defence  Department ... 
Police  Department     ... 
Department   of  Lands 

I         and  Survey     

{     Rates  on  Crown  lands 
i  Services     not     provided 

A\Jt         •••  ■••  «•• 

I 

'  Other  expenditure— 

I     Paid  to  Public  Works 

Fund 
Unapplied   released 
>         Sinking  Funds  trans- 
I         ferred  to  Public 

Works 


24,412 

1,716,889 
189,801 

145,810 


17,398 

66,02 

24,512 

124,204 

298,766 

65,675 

20,168 
454,085 
15,602 
42,530 
725,256 
50,156 
62,156 
94,210 

119,764 
320 

8,885 


4,286,718 


250,000 


414,766 


£4,696,764 


18 


Surplus  on  March  31, 1886 


260,018 
180,084 

£4,606,764 


Territorial  revenue  is  made  up  of:  Cash  land  sales,  £75,363; 
deferred-payment  land  sales,  £56,105;  pastoral  leases,  rents,  and 
miscellaneous,  £184,699.     The  expenditure  under  special  Acts  of 


KE VENUE   AND   EXPENDITDKE. 

*he  Let^Lslabure  im;ludea,  amongst  other  items,  £30,821  contributed- 
towards  the  mamtenance  of  the  AustraUan  naval  squadron ;  pen- 
nons, compensations,  allowances,  ice,  £36,851 ;  grants  and  cbntri- 
buCione  in  aid  of  our  universities,  £7,000;  suhsidiea  to  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  £74,483  ;  and  payments  to  niembera  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  £21,554. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  revenue  account  for  the  year 
1894-^95 ;  showing  also  the  surpluses  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
<end  ot  the  year  : — 


SurpluB  M  mat,  jrnTcli,  1894 
actual  raceipCB,  I3l)4-y5 
Actual  expenditure,  1S91-9S 


290,238    C    5 


Amoont  applied  in  aid  of  Public  Wocke  Fund     ..  a.W.OOO    ' 
Unapplied  relensed  Biiiking   luuds  transferred  to 

^ublin  Works  Fund  ..  ..  ..  17  1 


SurplQH  at  itlat  Sfarch,  1895 


£180,024 


Besides  expenditure  out  of  revenue,  there  was  also  an  expendi- 
ttoro  out  of  the  Public  Works  Fimd  ot  £360,787.  Of  this  amount 
-£200,545  was  for  construction  of  railways  (including  £1,000,  pur- 
chase of  Kaihu  Valley  Railway,  but  excluding  £47,000,   airount 

I  -of  the  debentures  taken  over  by  Government  on  default  of  the 
railway  company),  £68,121  for  roads,  £54,190  for  public  buildings, 
£19,229  for  telegraph  extension,  £8,680  for  the  Public  Works  De- 

'    partment,    £5,865    for   the   development    of   goldhelds,    £3,146   for 

,  bghlhouaes  and  harbour -works,  £561  for  rates  on  Native  lands, 
-£3i^  for  purchase  of  Native  lands,  and  £101  for  immigration. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  £89,207  were  spent  on  roads  and 
bridges  under  "  The  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Acqui- 
sition Act,  1894":  under  the  same  Act,  and  "The  Native  Land 
Purchases  Act,  1892,"'  £101,009  were  expended  in  buying  Native 
lands  :  while  a  further  sum  of  £27,715  was  paid  in  acquiring  estates 
under  provisions  of  the  Land  for  Settlements  Acts;   and  £21,939 

I    were  disbursed  for  surveys,  roads,  &c.,  on  the  Cheviot  Estate. 

Besides  the  revenue  raised  by  the  General  Government,  all  the 

I  <k»unty  and  Borough  Councils,  Town,  Boad,  Eiver,  Harbour,  and 
Drainage  Boards  have  power  to  levy  rates  and  obtain  revenue  from 
■other  sources. 

The  colonj'is  divided  into  94  boroughs  and  81  counties  ;  within 
the  latter  there  are  247  road  districts  and  40  town  districts,  not 
including  the  special  town  district  of  Botorua,  constituted  under 
"  The  Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881. '■ 

The  following  table  shows  the   receipts   from    rates  and  Qthsx 


I 
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sources,  with  the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans,  of  the  local 
governing  bodies  for  six  financial  years  : — 


Beceiptw  of  Local  Bodies. 


Year. 


From  Government '  Expenditure. 
From  Bates,    and  other  Sources, 
including  Loans. 


Outstanding 
Loans. 


1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
189a-94 


£ 

438,831 
445,928 
460,302 
463,681 
488,824 
608,157 
551,412 


1,306,661 
992,567 
914,413 
899,666 
907.420 
1,050,214 
1,304,869 


£ 
1,819,787 
1,660,604 
1,476,639 
1,381,319 
1,400,467 
1,482,548 
1,689,124 


5,812,803 
5,892,060 
6,978,069 
6,042,693 
6,081,934 
6,203,869 
6,614,824* 


Full  particulars  relating  to  local  finance  will  be  found  under  the- 
head  **  Local  Governing  Bodies." 

Taxation, 

The  direct  taxation  prior  to  1892  consisted  of  a  property-tax  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  on  all  assessed  real  -and  personal  property  (with  an 
exemption  of  £500)  and  the  stamp  duties ;  but  in  1891  a  Land  and 
Income  Assessment  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  property- tax.  A 
full  description  of  the  system  of  the  land-  and  income-tax  is  given 
by  the  Commissioner  in  a  special  article  in  Part  III.  of  this  book, 
and  to  this  attention  is  particularly  directed.  The  leading  features 
only  are  briefly  stated  here. 

Th^  Assessment  Act  of  1891  provides  for  an  ordinary  land-tax 
on  the  actual  value  of  land,  and  an  owner  is  allowed  to  deduct  any 
amount  owing  by  him  secured  on  a  registered  mortgage.  Under 
the  original  Act  the  deduction  for  improvements  might  not  exceed 
£3,000 ;  but,  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1893,  the  value  of  all 
improvements  whatsoever  is  exempted  from  liability  to  land-tax. 
Besides  this,  an  exemption  of  £500  is  allowed  when  the  balance,, 
after  making  deductions  as  above  stated,  does  not  exceed  £1,500; 
and  above  that  a  smaller  exemption  is  granted,  but  ceases  when 
the  balance  amounts  to  £2,500.  Mortgages  are  subject  to  the  land- 
tax.  The  revenue  from  the  ordinary  land-tax  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  £200,000  per  annum.  The  rate  of  ordinary  land-tax  for 
1894-95  was  Id.  in  the  pound. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax,  there  is  a  graduated  land- 
tax  which  commences  when  the  unimproved  value  is  £5,000.  For 
the  graduated  land-tax,  the  present  value  of  all  improvements  is 
deducted ;  but  mortgages  are  not  deducted.  The  Act  of  1893,  while 
reducing  the  ordinary  taxation  on  land  by  exempting  all  improve- 


*  Not  including  loans  amounting  to  £560,364,  repayable  to  General  Oovemmeut  by 
annual  iustalufienta. 


tnents,  increased  the  graduated* tax,  and  the  revised  rates  are  now 
lighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  sterling  when  the  value  is  £5,000 
and  ia  less  than  £10,000,  Iroui  which  the  rate  increases  with  tha 
value  of  the  property  by  further  steps  of  an  eighth  of  a  penny  until 
the  inaKimum  of  2d.  in  the  pound  is  reached,  payable  when  the 
value  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that  sum. 

This  graduated  tax  yields,  in  round  numhers,  £80,000  per  an- 
num, which  ia  not  included  in  the  sum  of  £200,000  given  above,  i 
Twenty  per  cent,  additional  tax  is  levied  in  case  of  persons  who  hava 
been  absent  from  the  colony  for  three  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  vearly  taxing  Act.  This  amounts  to  about  £1,000, 
and  is  included  in  the  £80,000  shown  above. 

Income-tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  above  £-300,  and  from  taxabia 
incomes  a  deduction  of  £300  is  made.  The  rate  of  income-tax  for 
1894-95  was  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000,  and  Is.  in 
the  pound  on  taxable  incomeaover  £1,000. 

Companies  pay  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  are  not  allowed  the  £300 
■exemption.  The  Act  of  1893  further  disallowed  the  £300  exemptioB 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  domiciled  in  New  Zealand. 

The  indirect  taxation  is  made  up  of  Customs  duties,  and  excias 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  following  statement  shows 
the    amount    raised    by    taxation    in    each    of   the   past   thirteen 


Hon  luieludiiig  Maorisl. 

1,056,537 

3  16  10 

1,957,080 

3  13  11 

1,815,674 

3     6     9 

2.0IG.730 

3  10  10 

1,883,060 

3    4    8 

1,876.235 

3    2  11 

2,031,638 

3    7     1 

a,0tK),106 

3    8    4 

2,173.986 

3  10    0 

2.179.739 

3    9    3 

2.339,511 

3  12  10 

2.363.250 

3  11     2 

2.300,350 

3     7     9 

As  the  Maoris  contribute  somewhat  to  the  Customs  revenue,  an 
allowance  should  bo  made  on  that  account  to  ascertain  more  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
By  including  Maoris  the  Customs  and  excise  duties  per  liead  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  would  be  reduced  by  2s.  lOd.  for  the  year 
1894.  If  this  amount  be  deducted  from  the  taxation  per  head  given 
for  that  year,  the  rate  would  he  reduced  from  £3  7s.  9d.  to  £3  4b.  lid. 
This  latter  rate  may  fairly  be  used  for  coniparisou  with  the  rates  in 
the  neighbouring  colonies. 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  taxation  pe.r  head  in  the  Austria 
lasiau  Colonies  in  1893,  specifying  the  proportions  derived  from 
Customs  and  other  taxes : — 
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1 
Proportion 

Ratio  of 

Rate  of  Taxation  j)er  Head  of  Mean 

of 

Taxation  hy 

Colonies. 

Jfopulation. 

1     Taxation 
from 
Customs 

Customs 
to 

1 

Value 

Gustome. 
£    «.  d. 

Other  Taxes. 

Total. 
£     8.    d. 

!      Duties. 

of  Imports. 

.     £   B.     A. 

1     Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Queensland 

2     9  10 

0  12     9 

3     2     7 

79-61 

24-43 

New  South  Wales 

1  15     2 

,     0  11     8 

2     6  10 

7606 

11-76 

Victoria 

19     9 

;     0  13     4 

2     3     1 

68-94 

13-09 

South  Australia 

1  10     3 

'     0  13     4 

2     3     7 

69-39 

6-41 

Western  Australia 

4     3     0 

1     0  10  10 

4  13  10 

88-46 

17-36 

Tasmania 

1  17     2 

;     0  14  10 

2  12     0 

71-42 

26-99 

New  Zealand     . . 

2  10    9 

i     1     0    5 

3  11     2 

!         71-34 

24-29 

The  various  local  bodies  levied  taxation  during  the  year  ended: 
31st  March,  1894,  to  the  amount  of  £646,660,  or  198.  5d.  per  head 
of  European  population.  Of  the  total  sum,  £362,591  were  raised  by 
general  rates,  £188,821  by  special  and  separate  rates,  £80,106  by 
licenses,  and  £15,042  by  other  taxes. 

Loans  for  Government  Advances  to  Settlers. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  legislation  of  the  year  1894  was  the- 
passing  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  of  which  a. 
description  will  be  found  in  the  next  part  of  this  volume.     The  Act 
authorised  the  raising  of  three  millions  sterling,  in  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding a  million  and  a  half  in  each  financial   year,  within  two^ 
years  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.     The  Loan  Agents  in. 
London  accordingly  called  for  tenders  for  a  million  and  a  half  of 
3-per-cent.  inscribed  stock,  to  be  lodged  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  or- 
before  the  3rd  May,  1895.    The  average  price  realised  was  £94  88.  9d., 
applications  having  been  made  for  £5,960,400,  at  prices  varying  from 
£100  to  £90,  of  which  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  tenders  at  £94  8s. 
were  accepted,  those  above  that  price  being  allotted  in  full.     The- 
total  cash  receivable  was  £1,416,601  2s. 

New  Zealand  Consols, 

Another  important  financial  Act,  termed  the  New  Zealand  Con- 
sols Act,  was  also  passed  in  1894,  with  the  intention  of  providing 
further  means  of  investment  for  the  savings  of  persons  resident  in 
the  colony.     This  subject  is  fully  dealt  with  in  Part  III. 

Public  Debt, 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  on  3l8t  March,  1895,  was- 
£40,386,964,  an  increase  of  £560,549  on  the  amount  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year.  Of  this  increase,  the  large  sum  of  £411,100  was- 
made  up  of  debentures  issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  immediate 
returns  :  viz.,  £152,000  for  loans  to  local  bodies ;  £234,000  for 
land  improvement,  purchase  of  Native  lands ;  and  £25,100  for  pur- 
chase of  land  for  settlements. 

The  total  issue  of  bonds  and  inscribed  stock  during  the  year  was^ 
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£1,522,363.  On  the  other  hand,  debeoturcs  amounting  in  all  to  I 
£961,814  were  redeemed  or  converted,  leaving,  as  stated  above,  aa  J 
increase  to  the  gross  public  debt  of  £560,549. 

Details  of   the    increase    in    the  public    debt    are    shown    1 


CoDHilidiited  Stock  Aot. 
LrtieltoD    and    Cbiist- 


The  figures  given  in  tlie  last  column  of  the  table  on  page  151 
are  the  annual  charges  on  the  amount  of  stock  and  debentures 
of  the  public  debt  (exclusive  of  Treasury  bills)  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  and  not  the  moneys  actually  paid  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  The  actual  payments  during  each  year  are  shown 
hereunder ; — 


iDlemt  ftud  Siakiiig  Fund*,  Amanuu  «ctu>llf  pcid  tor. 


icid  tor.         J 
Tat»l.fl 


18U0 

.       1,752,080 

113. 7H1         1 

8G7.801 

39.801 

112. MO    1    1 

107, itK)     1     1 

117,586     1     1 

779,664 

41,564     1 

,B31,ISE 

1,711.583 

123.708     1     1 

836,266 

60,410     1 

,B86,69b 

1,619,936 

57,97a     ;    1 

677,WM 

38,986 

,716,a8g 

1890. 

.S,S.667. 

IHBl. 

IflW. 

3B.7l:i, 

1398. 

39.357, 

1891. 

39,886. 

1896. 

40,886. 

950  63  10 
Gl  19 
068  00  U 
S40  6>J  16 
,415  58  17 
,364 
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Since  the  Slst  March,  1891,  the  increase  in  the  gross  public  debt 
amounts  to  £1,556,614;  but  of  this  sum  no  less  than  £1,335,591 
earns  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  Treasury  has  to  pay. 
£1,177,566  is  earning  something  like  5  per  cent.,  while  an  average  rate 
of  £4  8s.  2d.  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money,  and  £158,025  is  earning 
4  per  cent.,  while  the  deposits  carry  only  3J  per  cent,  interest. 

The  debt  of  the  colony  as  above  stated  does  not  include  the  un- 
paid loans  raised  bv  the  several  local  bodies,  amounting  at  the  end  of 
March,  1894,  to  £6,614,824,  of  which  sum  £5,416,050  were  raised 
outside  the  colony.  These  will  be  referred  to  in  dealing  with  the 
finance  of  local  bodies. 

Of  the  existing  loans  some  portions  were  raised  by  the  several 
Provincial  Governments,  while  others  represent  loans  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  provincial  liabilities.  It  is  now  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  exact  expenditure  by  these  Governments 
on  public  works,  or  the  allocation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  raised 
by  them. 

The  following  shows  the  debt  of  each  of  the  Australasian  Colo- 
nies on  the  31st  December,  1893 : — 


Colony. 

Queensland  . . 
New  South  Wales* 
Victoriaf 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     . . 
New  Zealand 


Amount  of 
Debt. 


30,639,634 
58,079,033 
46,033,227 
21,697,000 
2,873,098 
7,645,604 
39,729,376 


Accrued 


Net 


Rate  of  Net 
Indebtedness 

Sinking  Fund.   Indebtedness.    pP^'^^Si^n^lt 

End  of  Year. 
£     B.    d, 

70  17  6 

47  9  6 
39  8  2 
62  10  2 
42    3  6 

48  12  -6 
57  17    4 


63,238 

13,750 

129,099 

136,591 

828.046 


30,639.634 
58,079,033 
45,969,989 
21,683,260 
2,743,999 
7,509,013 
38,901,330 


The  amount  of  net  indebtedness  per  head  of  population  was 
thus  greater  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia  than  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  burden  of  a  public  debt  depends  greatly  on  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  expended  on  reproductive  works,  and  on  the  degree  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  people.  The  generally  rugged  character 
of  this  country,  and  the  natural  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  sites 
of  many  of  the  towns,  soon  necessitated  a  large  outlay  on  roads  and 
public  works.  The  need  was  fully  recognised,  and  to  some  extent 
met,  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  which  have  justly  received 
great  credit  for  their  far-seeing  and  liberal  exertions.  A  great  deal 
of  road-making,  often  of  a  very  costly  character,  was  accomplished, 
harbour  and  other  improvements  begun,  and  immigration  encou- 
raged. Some  railways  were  made  in  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  South- 
land. The  City  of  Christchurch  and  the  Canterbury  Plains  were 
connected  with  the  Port  of  Lyttelton  by  a  railway,  which  required 


*  On  Ist  January,  1804. 

f  Excluding  £760.000  Treanury  Bills  in  aid  of  revenue,  and  £2,419,900  available  for  re- 
demption of  loans  about  to  fall  due. 


^^^ithe  CDTietructioQ  of  a  Ion; 
^^P  vening  range  of  hilh 
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and  very  costly  tunnel  through  tlie  inter- 
Otftgo,  private  enterpriBe.  backed  by  the 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  built  a  railway  from  Dan- 
edin  to  Port  Chalmers,  and  some  miles  of  line  were  nmde  in  Sonth- 
land,  from  the  town  of  Invercargill  into  the  interior  ;  but  no  gener&l 
and  comprt^hensive  scheme  of  public  works  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  separate  exeriions  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  In  1870, 
-therefore,  the  General  Government  brought  forward  its  public-workB 
4iQd  immigration  policy,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
ten  millions  for  the  construction  of  main  truni  railways,  roads,  and  i 
■other  public  works  of  importance  to  the  colony  as  a  whole,  as  well  J 
as  tor  the  promotion  of  immigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  expem 
ture  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  policy  was  | 
accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  embodied  in  "  The  Immigration 
and  Public  Works  Act,  1870." 

The  demands  for  local  railways  and  other  works  soon  caused  the 
-original  proposals  to  be  exceeded,  and  entailed  an  expenditure 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  and  to  a  fsur  greater  amount  than  was 
■originally  contemplated.  Although  many  of  the  works  undertaken 
have  been  directly  un remunerative,  yet  the  effect  of  the  policy,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  largely  to  develop  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
enormously  to  increase  the  value  of  landed  property  ;  laud,  in  parts 
which  before  the  construction  of  railways  was  valued  at  from  £1  to 
^£2  per  acre,  having  been  subsequently  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
^10  to  £20  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  railway  and  tele  graph -linos 
jield  a  revenue  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  on  their 
■cost  after  paying  working- expenses. 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  approximately  representing  the 
Joan  expenditure  by  the  General  Government  on  certain  public  works 
to  the  31st  March,  iB95  :  — 


Telegraphs 
Walorworka  oi 
ImmigTBtion    . . 
Roods  &ud  bridges 
L&n  d-purchaseB 
LightbouBes,  huboui 
Publio  buildings,  incl 
Goal-n  ■ 


and  defence 
iding  nchools 


576,306 
2.U0.G5i 

3, 916, 526* 
I,297,86it 


Lnd  thermal  spriuga 

RailwajB  (by  the  PrGvincial   and  General  Govecn- 
mental  .-  ..  ..  ..  ..   15,995,889* 

The  above  several  items  of  expenditure  give  a  total  of  £27,444.689. 
I  "To  this  must  be  added  so  much  of  tho  loans  raised  by  the  various 
I  local  bodies  as  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  harbours. 


Luid  Furcbau  Acta.  £208,000,  knd  UQdsr  Land 

1  iDoludlns  fl.lM.ffll  speaC  ou   railwuvB  l>r  Pi 
.£SB.U9  wu  pild  [or  tba  DaDsdln  and  Part  Chalman 
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roads,  and  other  public  works,  together  with  the  amounts  expendecl 
out  of  loan  by  the  Provincial  Governments  on  immigration,  and  public 
works  other  than  railways.  The  expenditure  on  directly  repro- 
ductive works — railways,  telegraphs,  and  waterworks — has  been 
£17,203,217.  Expenditure  on  land  is  also  partly  reproductive,  and 
that  on  immigration,  roads,  bridges,  and  Ughthouses  indirectly  so. 


Private  Wealth, 

The  number  and  value  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  finally 
certified  on  which  duty  was  paid  during  the  years  1893  and  1894 
are  shown  classified  according  to  amount : — 


Value  of  Estates. 


£ 

100 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

8.000 

4,000 

6,000 

7,600 

10,000 

16.000 

20,000 


to 


£ 

500 
,  1,000 
„  2.000 
„  3,000 
.  4.000 
^  5,000 
.  7,500 
.  10,000 
.  15,000 
.  20,000 
and  over 

Totals 


1808. 

1894. 

Number 

Aggregate  Value 
on  which  Duty 

Number 

Aggregate  Val  ae- 

of 

of 

on  which  Duty 

Estates. 

was  Paid. 

Estates. 

was  Paid. 

£ 

£ 

255 

67.036 

310 

78,651 

108 

74,900 

123 

89,564 

66 

93,592 

78 

108,413 

39 

96,301 

25 

60,40a 

14 

48,016 

15 

63,044 

8 

34,857 

15 

66,367 

15 

94,H39 

13 

76,80a 

11 

97,288 

8 

68.747 

14 

167,355 

5 

60,799 

9 

155,810 

7 

115,636 

5 

601,786 

10 

442,138 

644 

1,531,780 

609 

1,220,465 

On  these  data  it  is  possible  to  compute  roughly  the  total 
value  of  private  property  in  the  colony.  Dividing  the  aggregate 
amount  admitted  to  probate  during  a  series  of  years  by  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  within  the  same  period,  the  average  value  of 
property  left  by  each  person  dying  is  obtained.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  average  wealth  of  each  person  living  is  equal  to  that  left  by 
each  person  dying,  the  total  aggregate  private  wealth  may  readily  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  average  amount  left  at  death  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  living.  It  is  necessary  for  this  calculation  to  take 
the  average  results  for  a  series  of  years,  as  any  inference  drawn  from 
the  figures  of  a  single  year  would  be  untrustworthy.  For  an  increase 
in  the  death-rate  must  necessarily  give  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  estimated  wealth,  unless  the  number  of  estates  admitted  to  pro- 
bate maintains  year  by  year  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  deaths. 
An  epidemic  among  young  children  who  have  no  property  to  leave 
would  unduly  lower  the  average ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deaths  of  a  few  wealthy  persons  would  raise  it  unwarrantably.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  when  using  these  figures  for  comparative 


^H  ^rposes.  that 
^H     great  measure 
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^rposes.  that  the  lowness  of  the  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  Biiiatl  morcaUty  among  infants.  By  putting. 
the  figures  for  several  years  together,  and  taking  the  average  for  the 
term,  we  may  arrive  aC  fairly  correct  results,  as  thus: — ■ 


ie90-M   I 


It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  average  does  not  exhibit  witlii 

I,  sufficient  accuracy  the  actual  j»-esenl  amount  ot  wealth.      If  the- 

average  amount  per  head  were  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year 

I  1894  as  for  the  period  1890-94— viz.,  £225  98.  lOd,— theu  the  total 

L  wealth  poBseesed  by  the  686,128  persons  in  the  colony  on  the  Slst 

l,DftCeniber  of  that  year  would  be  £154,715,891.  '  .,oi£Zi.i 

I        These  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  tiie  full  amount  of  private 

,  wealth,  as  the  values  sworn  to  do  not  include   those  estates  on 

which  no  stamp  duty  is  payi^hle— viz.,  land  and  goods  passing  tO' 

the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  and  properties  under  £100. 

The  total  of  these  must  be  considerable,  and  should  give  a  sub- 

,  Btantial  increase  to  the  average  amount  per  head,  and  therefore  to- 

^  the  total  wealth. 

The  estimated  private  wealth  for  each  year  sin( 
Why  the  following  figures : — 

YoM.  Amount. 


131.345, 935 

133.135,134 

142.531.401 

145.780.502 

153.065.067 

1-^,715,821 

s  shown. 


By  another  and  more  direct  method  of  estimating  private  wealth- 

f'tbe  Government  Statistician  ot  New  South  Wales  arrived  at  a  value' 

tor  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1890  ot  £150,192,000;  and  for  the 

Sear  1892  a  calculation  on  similar  lines  but  somewhat  differing  in 
etail  was  made  in  the  Registrar-General's  Office  here,  the  results 
of  which  approximated  closely  to  the  sum  arrived  at  by  using  the 
probate  returns.  The  figures  are  admittedly  open  to  many  objec- 
tions, as  is  always  the  case  in  such  calculations.  It  may  be  that 
Bomc  items  were  assessed  above  and  others  below  their  real  value. 
I  If  the  probate  method  be  trustworthy,  then  the  total  given  by  the- 
direct  method  is  probably  short  oE  the  truth. 

1.  Land,  Bniidmgs,  and  Impivvc7nettt»  privately  ovtted. — The- 
1  Talne  ot  privately -owned  land  with  improvements  was  estimated 
I  to  be  £96,066,000.     In  the  yeai-  1888  the  sum  was  £84,208.230.  and 
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in  1891  it  had  increased  to  £92,371,166,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
3  per  cent,  per  annum.  By  allowing  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  in- 
crease for  1892,  which  was  considered  allowable,  the  above  estimate 
was  arrived  at. 

2.  Live- stock. — For  purposes  of  the  calculation,  horses  were 
valued  at  £9  10s.,  cattle  at  £4  10s.,  sheep  at  10s.,  and  pigs  at  £1  58. 
The  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  stock  came  to  £15,299,189. 

3.  Shipping. — The  value  of  steamers  was  taken  at  £20  per  ton, 
and  sailing-vessels  at  £8.  The  total  value  of  the  shipping  at  these 
rates  was  £1,691,672. 

4.  Railways  (not  Government), — The  cost  of  the  two  private  lines 
in  the  colony  was  returned  at  £1,613,000. 

5.  Produce  and  Merchandise. — The  value  of  goods  and  manu- 
factures, with  that  of  the  produce  on  hand,  was  reckoned  at 
£14,408,015. 

6.  Furniture  and  Household  Goods. — The  furniture  was  valued 
by  allotting  a  certain  sum  to  every  house,  according  to  the 
number  of  rooms,  using  for  this  purpose  the  number  of  houses  of 
•each  class  as  returned  at  the  last  census.  For  clothing  and  other 
effects  an  average  of  £4  per  head  was  accepted.  The  estimated  value 
was  £8,937,678. 

7.  The  Machinery  and  Plant  belonging  to  the  larger  industries 
were  valued  in  the  census  returns  at  £3,051,700;  adding  to  this 
£1,500,000  for  machinery  in  smaller  works,  and  £650,000  for 
Agricultural  implements,  the  total  was  found  to  be  £5,201,700. 

8.  Coin  and  Bullion. — The  coin  and  bullion  in  the  banks,  together 
with  an  allowance  of  £3  lOs.  per  head  of  population  (the  estimate  of 
the  coin  in  actual  use)  were  taken  to  represent  the  amount  for  the 
<5olony.     The  sum  was  £4,799,340. 

9.  Mines  and  Sundries. — There  is  included  in  the  total  of 
£7,000,000  sec  down  under  this  head  the  estimated  value  of  the 
interest  of  companies  and  persons  in  coal-  and  gold-mines  on  Crown 
lands  (the  value  of  such  mines  on  freehold  lands  being  included  in 
item  No.  1),  also  sundry  small  sums  not  accounted  for  elsewhere. 
This  estimate  was  not  closely  calculated. 

A  summary  of  the  above  gives  the  total  of  private  property  as 
binder : — 

Pbivate  Property,  1892.  £ 


1.  Land,  buildings,  and  improvements 

2.  Live-stock  . . 

3.  Shipping 

4.  Railways  (not  Government)    .. 

5.  Produce  and  merchandise 

6.  Furniture  and  household  goods 

7.  ^lachinery  and  plant 

8.  Coin  and  bullion 

9.  Mines  and  sundries  . . 


96,066.000 
15.299,000 
1,592,000 
1,613,000 
14,408,000 
8,938,000 
5,202,000 
4,799,000 
7,000,000 


Total..  ..  ..  ..  £154,917,000 


WEALTH   OF  PRINOIPAL  COUNTRIES. 


isr 


^^V       The  GoTemmeDt  Statistician  of  New  Bouth  Wales  estimated  the 
^~^vate  wealth  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia  for  the  year  1890- 
at  £1,169,434.000. 

It  is  intorestiug  to  compare  this  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the 
AuBtralasiao  Colonies  niththe  results  of  Bimilar  calculations  for  other 
parts  of  the  world.  A  table  giving  this  information  for  various  coun- 
tries has  accordingly  been  introduced  ;  but,  in  comparing  the  wealth 
of  one  country  with  another,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pur- 
chasing-power of  money  in  different  parts  of  the  world  varies  con- 
siderably, and  without  infoitnation  on  this  heail  bare  statements  of 
wealth  per  inhabitant  are  of  very  little  use,  and  often  misleading. 
Besides  this,  the  question  as  to  what  extent  Government  undertakes 
aach  functions  as  the  construction  and  working  of  railways  disturbs 
mparisons  of  private  wealth.  The  figures  are  for  the  most  part 
'    Q  from  Mulhall'B  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics  "  : — 


WEAI.TU  or  Pruicipal  Countbibh. 

CmmWT- 

Prtv*ta  Wealtb. 

iwr  Head 

.      B. 400, 000,000 

United  Kingdom 

347 

.      8 

698.000,000 

223 

Germany 

.     B 

437,000,000 

183 

Russia 

.      5 

089.000.000 

56 

Aim  tria- Hungary 

.     3 

855,000,000 

96 

Italy    

.      S 

963.000.000 

98 

Spain  . . 

.    a 

51(1.000,000 

U3 

Portugal 

408,000,000 

83 

Sweden  and  Norway 

880.000,000 

122 

Denmark 

404.000.000 

193 

Holland 

980.000,000 

218 

Balgium 

.      1,007,000,000 

165 

SwiiUerUnd       . . 

491,000,000 

165 

United  Statea   .. 

.   13,024,(100,000 

205 

Canada 

980.000,000 

196 

In  the  year  IStiS  the  propei-ty-tax  returns  gave  £40,304,000  aa- 

ttie  value  of  public  property  in  the  colony,  including  Crown  lands, 

'educational,    municipal,  and  other    reserves,    with  public  works — 

namely,  railways,  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  buildings,  harbour- works, 

and  water-supply  on  goldfields.      In  18H8  the  value  of  the  above 

bad  risen  to  £42,505,000,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  1893  the  sum 

FWdald  probably  be  about  £45,000,000.     There  are  also  from  nine  to 

'ton  millions  of  acres  of  lauds  the  property  of  the  Maoris,     In  1888 

J  Native  lands  were  valued  at  £3,000,000  sterling.     The  present 

alue  is  probably  not  so  much  ;  some  land  has  been  sold,  but,  on  the 

f  other  hand,  some  of  that  retained  ma}'  have  increased  in  value. 

Incomes. 

The  incomes  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  for  1893  have  been 
the  subject  of  two  calculations  made  on  different  principles,  but 
yielding  similar  results. 
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The  first  method  adopted  was  to  allot  a  probahle  income  to  each 
description  of  occupation  found  in  the  census  of  1891  (the  census 
^gures  being  raised  to  the  population  of  1893).  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  plan  of  basing  a  calculation  on  a  series  of  hypotheses 
it  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Hayter,  and  no  doubt  serves  as  a 
sort  of  check  on  Mr.  Mulhall's  method. 

The  result  for  New  Zealand  shows  an  aggregate  of  between 
£27,000,000  and  £28,000,000,-  giving  an  average  income  of  about 
£41  per  head  of  population  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  £91  per 
head  of  breadwinners. 

Mr.  Mulhall's  method  may  be  thus  described :  Take  90  per  cent. 
of  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  produce,  and  60  per  cent,  of 
manufactures  ;  compute  transport  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value 
of  the  foregoing  products;  house-rent  according  to  the  nearest 
estimate ;  commerce  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  imports  and  exports ; 
shipping,  30s.  per  ton  ;  banking,  5  per  cent,  on  banking  power ;  and 
allow  10  per  cent,  on  the  total  of  the  preceding  items  to  cover  the 
earnings  of  servants,  professional  men,  Civil  Service,  &c.  The 
method  is  said  to  be  one  answering  fairly  well  for  comparative 
purposes. 

The  earnings  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  calculated  in  this 
"way,  would  be : — 


Heads  of  Income. 

From  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  produce 
manufactures 
«      transport  . . 
house-rent 

commerce  and  shipping 
banking     . . 
earnings  of  professional  men,  Civil  Service,  ser- 
vants, &c. 


Amount. 
£ 

12,915,000 
3,181,000 
1,965,000 
4^6()QJDQ0 

,^1,70M<^ 

^"WlTobo 

2,525,000 
£27,777,000* 


The  average  earnings  per  inhabitant  in  other  countries  have  been 
calculated  on  the  above  method,  by  Mr.  Mulhall,  with  the  following 
results : — 


Country. 

Avenae 
per  Inhabitant. 

Ck>untry. 

Average 
per  Inhabitant. 

£     B.     d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

United  Kingd 

om 

..     33     7     0 

Norway 

..     20 

5    0 

France 

..     27     8    0 

Denmark 

..     32 

5     0 

Germany 

..     22     2    0 

Holland 

..     22 

6     0 

Russia 

..     11     6    0 

Belgium 

..     28 

0    0 

Austria 

..     15     5    0 

Switzerland 

..     19 

0    0 

Italy  . . 

..     12    2    0 

United  States 

..     39 

0    0 

Spain 

..     16    5    0 

Canada 

.     26 

0    0 

Portugal 

..     12     1    0 

Australia 

.     40 

2    0 

Sweden 

..     22    0    0 

Argentina    . . 

.     24 

0    0 

*  This  sum  being  the  total  of  all  the  incomes  in  the  colony,  much  money  is  necesaarily 
included  several  times  over.  f 


WAGES   AND   COST   OF   LIVING. 


Wages. 

Dealing  only  with  persons  returned  as  in  receipt  of  wages  or 
lalary,  and  discarding  all  who  derive  their  incomea  from  pro- 
\  fessional  or  trade  profits,  it  has  heen  roughly  estimated  that 
aggregate  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  colony  for  the  yeaj" 
\  1893  was  £12.998,546,  of  which  sum  £11,983,321  was  earned 
[  by  males,  and  £1,015,025  hy  femaJee,  the  average  yearly  earn- 
Ljnge  amounting  to  £92  12s.  for  the  one  sex,  and  £33  18s.  for 
lihe  other: — 


L  - 

Uftlea. 

F«^.». 

IP-^ 

DfWagB- 

Brings 

fflr 

AddubI 
Eirnlogs 

AnnregMe 

II.  Domeatio  . . 

ni.  Commercial 

rv.  laduBlrial.. 

V.  Agriaultural 

pastoral 

itimeral.ic 

VI.  Indefinite . . 

7.*7a 

8,536 
29, m 
48,550 
39,170 

961 

141'S 
841 

laiu 

80-0 
77 -T 

86-2 

1,057,45a 
297,394 
», 890, 876 
3.886,058 
3,068,948 

82,793 

4,046 

16,718 

1,179 

7,751 

ISl 

114 

49-7 
321 

aa-a 

31-7 
17-6 

15-5 

300,945 
53G.641 
28,010 
346,635 
9,1!» 

1,762 

Totals.. 

13S,m 

936 

11.988,521 

^,939 

33-9 

1,015,035 

Cost  of  Living. 

An  estimate  made  last  year  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zealand 
1  showed  a  total  expenditure  of  £23,349.623.  This  sum  included, 
besides  what  was  spent  on  necessaries— food,  drink,  clothing,  fuel, 
light,  rent,  aud  (uruiture — the  adtlitional  outlay  ou  luxuries,  e.g., 
books,  pictures,  amusements,  &c.,  and  on  things  of  occasional 
necessity,  such  as  stimulants,  medical  comforts,  personal  attend- 
ance, aud  the  hke.  The  rate  arrived  at  per  head  of  population  was 
£35  68.  Id. 

Mr.  Mulhall,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  gives  the  average 
expenditure  per  head  of  population  for  various  countiies  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Average 

Average 

Coantry. 

Expenditure      i 

Country. 

Expenditure 

per  Head. 

per  Head. 

£     B.     d. 

£     B.     d. 

United  Kingdom 

.     29  14     9         ! 

Norway 

..     19     0     0 

France 

.     23  19    4 

Denmark     . . 

..     28  11     6 

Germany 

.     20    8     4 

• 

Holland 

. .     20  17     4 

Russia 

.     10    1  11 

Belgium 

..     25     8     2 

Austria 

.     14    4    9 

Switzerland 

..     18    0    0 

Italy  . . 

.     11  11    0 

United  States 

..     82  16    2 

Spain 

.     15  12    6 

Canada 

..     28    6    2 

Portugal 

.     11    5    6        ! 

Australia     .. 

.     88  10    3 

Sweden 

.     20    8    4 

Argentina    . . 

..     27    9     1 

Mr.  Coghlan's  estimate  for  Australasia  is  as  high  as  £42  Is.  3d. 
per  head. 

Below  are  shown  the  quantities  used  per  head  of  population  in 
New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  main  articles  of  consumption.  The^ 
figures  are  averages  for  five  years : — 


Average  ConBumption. 
Articles. 

Food,  Drinks,  and  Stimulants, 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Beef 

Mutton 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Cocoa  and  chocolate . . 

Coffee  and  chicory    . . 

Tea 

Sugar 

Kice 

Fruits,  dried  (imported) 

Fruits,  fresh  (imported) 

Mustard 

Pickles 

Sauces 

Spices  and  pepper 

Salt  .    .. 

Vinegar 

Tobacco,  snuff,  cigars 

Spirits 

Wine 

Beer 


Per  In- 
habitant. 


bush. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

gal. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

doz.  pts. 

doz.  pts. 

lb. 

lb. 

gal. 

lb. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 


6-71 

47000 

107-20 

12600 

1710 

4*40 

22  50 

0-48 

0-46 

5-88 

81-76 

8-89 

6-72 

2206 

0-28 

002 

002 

0-53 

88-98 

012 

1-99 

069 

016 

7-69' 


Other  Articles. 


Kerosene 

Soap,  imported 

Soap,  New  Zealand  . . 

Caudles,  imported     . . 

Candles,  Now  Zealand 

Matches 

Soda,  carbonate 

Soda,  crystals 

Coal  • .  •  • 


gal. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

gross 

lb. 

lb. 

tons 


219 
065 
14-68 
2-64 
2-66 
017 
019 
0-78 
111 


Prices  and  Wages. 
lie  average  pnces  of  produce,  live-Rtock,  provisioDS,  ix.,  in  eaoh 
provincial  dtslri<:t>  are  given  for  the  year  1894  in  tabular  fomi  oii> 
pages  162  and  163.  Wliile  the  variations  for  the  different  districts 
sre  6Uth  as  to  render  it  in  most  cases  inadvisable  to  show  averagea 
for  the  colony,  thie  has  nevertheless  been  done  for  the  stBples  of  food, 
i.d.,  bread,  meat,  and  niiik,  also  for  tea  and  sugar,  which  may  altoost 
be  called  necesflariea.  Averages  for  the  colony,  taken  out  for  the 
years  1864,  1874,  1884.  and  1894,  indicate  a  decline  in  prices  with 
the  advance  of  time.  In  striking  these,  prices  on  the  goldfields  hav^- 
not  been  taken  into  account  :■ — - 


18M. 

1874. 

'»* 

1804. 

Bread 

pec  lb. 

0    8i 

0  a 

0    ]J 

0    ] 

Beef 

0    5 

0    £ 

Mutt.™       .. 

per  lb. 

0    4 

0     4 

0  ^ 

Sugar 

per  lb. 

0    5 

0  a 

Tea 

p«  lb- 

3    (>i 

2    9i 

3    7i 

Butter  (frGRli) 

par  lb. 

1  llj 

0  ej 

OheeKS  |colonial) 

per  Ih. 

0    9] 

0    9 

Milk 

■      pec  quart. 

0    fli 

0    4t 

0    3i 

I 


Rates  of  Wages. 

The  average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1894  in  each  provincial 
district  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  artisan,  and  servants'  labour  are 
given  on  pages  164  to  166. 

An  average  for  the  colony,  calculated  for  the  years  1874,  1884, 
and  1894  would  setm  to  show  that  wages  (or  general  labour  and 
artisan's  work  have  somewhat  faSlen  during  the  period  specified. 
But  the  average  for  artiisaos  is  hard  to  caSculate,  because  rates  vary 
for  different  kinds  of  skilled  work,  in  which  the  number  of  persona 
employed  vary  also ;  or,  otherwise  espressed ;  (a)  different  trades 
cotnmand  different  rates  ;  (6)  all  persons  employed  in  the  sama 
trade  do  not  receive  the  same  wage  :  and  (c)  the  number  employed 
in  one  trade  differs  from  the  number  employed  in  another. 


- 

IB!4. 

1881. 

laM. 

.     <1 

General  labourecB 

7    0 

7    0 

6    0 

ArUun»— 

Briuklayeni.. 

11     6 

11    3 

9  e 

Oarpenlera  .. 

10    a 

8    3 

12     0 

11     3 

9     6 

Painlers 

9     6 

8     3 

10    9 

8     6 

Smillia 

10    9 

10    0 

8    e 
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Railways. 

The  len^h  of  Government  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  Slat 
March,  1895,  waa  1.993  miles,  the  total  coat  thereof  having  beea 
£15,352,613.  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  £7,703.  The  cash 
revenue  for  the  year  1894-95  amounted  to  £1,150,851  lis.  6d., 
excluding  the  value  of  postal  services  ;  and  the  total  expenditure  to 
£732,160  7s.  7d.  The  net  cash  revenue— £41 M, 691— was  equal 
to  a.  rate  of  £2  148.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  coat :  the  percentage 
of  expenditure  to  revenue  was  63-63. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  Govern- 
ment railways  open,  the  number  of  train-miles  travelled  and  of 
passengers  carried,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  traSic  for  the  past 
seven  years ; — 


Yotx. 

Lenutb 

Truin- 

l«u^. 

Goods 
LlTe-.lot)t.* 

Tom 

1888-89   -- 

1,773 

3.796.007 

3,132,803 

X1.817 

1,964,198 

1889-90   .. 

1.613 

3,668,903 

3,376,459 

12.811 

2,119,734 

1B90-91    .. 

1,843 

2.894,770 

3,433.629 

13,881 

2,134.023 

1891-92   .. 

1.869 

3.010.489 

3.555.764 

16.341 

3,133.987 

189»-93    .. 

3.002,174 

3.759.044 

16,604 

3,258.236 

lS93-9i   .. 

1.948 

3.113.231 

3,972.701 

17,326 

2,128,709 

1894-96    .. 

1.993 

3,221,620 

3,906,ft78 

28,638 

2,133,348 

The  particulars  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  seven 
^  years  are  given  herewith  : — 


Year. 

|l 

1- 

If 

II  ill 

II;  11 

1      ^ 

^  :1 

^1 

1 

it 

f 

^ 

s          t 

M         1       £ 

£  1.  a 

1B8S-St 

J33.44' 

34.10i 

310.488:29,576 

997.616  647,046 

350,570  MM 

2  la  0 

1689-9< 

369.341 

37.097 

555.00734.117 

1,096,069  683,787 

113.783  63  33 

3  19    5 

1690-91 

!)53.5K 

38,991 

890.779^38.88? 

1,121.701700,703 

430,998  63  41 

2  18  11 

1891 -9S 

mi.er 

41,79; 

i7I, 469,37. 55C 

L. 115. 131  706.517 

t08,9l4  63-3i 

2  15     9 

I8D2-9i 

390.ei! 

44,801 

707.786138,316 

1,181.521732.141 

449,380  61-91 

3    10 

1893-9^ 

joa.oii 

45,VOC 

3a6.469'39,09P 

1, 173, 7'J3  735,368 

l8T.434  02-7( 

a  17  9 

1894-95 

385.149 

43,270 

083,7a6i38,706 

1.160,851782,160 

418,691 

6332 

3  14    S 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  real  gain  to  the  colony  is  greater 
than  the  net  revenue  shown,  by  the  value  of  the  postal  and  other 
Bervices  performed  by  the  railways  (carriage  of  mails,  ic).  amount- 
ing to  £38,500  per  annum. 

In  addition   to  the   above   railways  there   were   175   miles  of 

*  TlM  sqntralMit  toani^ie  for  U*««lodi  bu  baen  bItbii. 
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private  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  Slst  March,  1895 — ^namely^ 
the  Wellington- Manawatu  Railway,  84  miles  ;  the  Eaitangata 
Railway  Company's  line,  4  miles;  and  the  Midland  Railway,  87 
miles. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Rail- 
way was  £771,684,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9,187  per  mile.  The  term 
"  cost  of  construction,"  as  applied  to  railways,  includes  value  of 
equipment,  rolling-stock,  &c.,  noc  merely  the  road-line  and  buildings. 
The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  28th  February, 
1895,  amounted  to  £91,780,  and  the  working-expenses  to  £43,152, 
equivalent  to  47''02  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

The  traffic  returns  from  the  opened  part  of  the  l^lidland  line  were 
for  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1894,  £15,376  Is.  9d.,  and  the 
expenditure  was  £8,803  18s.  lOd.,  equivalent  to  57*26  percent,  of  the 
revenue.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  line  to  the  30th  June,  1894, 
was  £1,250,000. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Australian 
Colonies  at  the  end  of  1893 : — 


Number  of  Miles  open 

Number  of 

for  Traffic 

Miles  of  Line  in 

Cost  of 

Colony. 

on  3l8t  December. 

course  of 

CobBtructlon 

Construction 

of  Open 

on 

Lines. 

Private. 

State. 

Slat  December. 

Queensland 

•   • 

2,379 

•    m 

16,348,945 

New  South  Wales 

81 

2,351 

179 

34,657,571 

Victoria 

•  ■ 

2,975 

93 

37,451,487 

South  Australia 

17 

1,664 

67 

11,996,970 

Western  AuBtralia 

453 

820 

271 

928,277 

Tasmania 

48 

475 

3,759,898 

New  Zealand  (March,  1894) 

164 

1,948 

148 

15,137,036 

Accumulation, 

The  development  of  hanking  in  New  Zealand  since  the  year  1857 
has  been  very  great.  Taking  for  each  year  the  average  of  the  four 
quarters'  returns  made  by  the  banks  of  issue,  the  figures  for  1857, 
1873,  1883,  1893,  and  1894  are :— 


Year. 

Deposits. 

AsRets. 

Liabilities. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857 

348,316 

419,860 

432,494 

1873 

4,713,806 

7,267,720 

5,538,030 

1883 

8,659,477 

17,794,761 

9,706,700 

1893 

14,433,777 

18,255,5.34 

15,489,6.33 

1894 

13,927,217 

17,746,421 

14,930,791 

In  1873  the  deposits  of  these  banks  were  £16-38  per  head  of 
the  population.  In  1893  they  were  £21-82  per  head,  and  in  1894 
£2051.     The  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits,  which  was  10448  per 


r 
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«ent.  in  1873,  reafhed  its  maxiinuni  in  1883,  when  it  slood  at 
173-35  per  cent.  The  proportion  has  eiiice  that  year  fiUlen  steadily, 
till  in  1894  it  was  only  8639  par  cent. 

The  averages  for  1S94  cotnpare'l  with  those  of  the  previous  year 
show  a  decrease  in  deposits  of  £506.560;  in  assets,  of  £509,113; 
and  in  liabilities,  ot  £558,842. 

In  1866  the  average  amount  of  advances  uiade  by  the  banks  was 
£15,853,420.  equal  to  £27'23  per  head  of  the  mean  population. 
The  advances  gradually  declined  in  amount  and  proportion  to  popu- 
lation until  1891,  when  they  were  in  value  £11,549.145,  or  £18-34 
per  head.  During  the  year  1892,  however,  there  was  an  increase, 
the  average  of  the  advances  having  been  £12,228,425.  equal  to  an 
amount  of  £19-04  per  head  of  population ;  and  there  was  a  further 
increase  in  1893,  the  average  being  £12,797,663.  equal  to  £19'35  per 
head.  In  1894  they  fell  to  £12,031.537  (£17-71  per  head).  The 
■disconnts  were  less  in  1894  than  in  any  year  since  1872.  The  lai-gest 
amount  ot  discounts  in  any  year  was  £6,061,959  in  1879,  a  rate  of 
£13-63  per  head.  In  1889  the  discounts  were  £2,850,944,  equal  to 
£4'66  per  bead;  in  1H90,  £2,524,573,  equal  to  £4'07  per  head;  in 
1891,  £2,314,325,  or  £3-68  per  head;  in  1892,  £2,361,813,  being 
*gain  nearly  £3-68  per  head ;  in  1893,  £2,307.649.  equal  to  £3'49 
per  head  ;  and  in  1894,  £2,052,246.  or  £3-02  per  head. 

There  was,  as  above  stated,  a  decrease  of  £506,660  in  the  deposits. 
Exclusive  of  Government  deposits,  the  deposits  bearing  interest  de- 
creased ft-om  £9,897,541  to  £9,372,531,  or  by  £526,010  ;  while  the 
deposits  not  bearing  interest  increased  from  £4.063.760  to  £4,106,833, 
-or  by  £43,073.  Thus  there  was  a  decrease  of  £481,937  in  the  average 
totaJ  of  private  deposits,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  lowering  by  the 
banks  of  their  rates  of  interest. 

The  following  shows  the  average  amount  of  notes  in  circulation, 
notes  and  bills  discouuted.  and  bullion  and  specie  in  the  banks  in 
■each  of  the  two  past  years : — 


iii(  + 


973,89* 

926.526    , 

-47,368 

3.307,650 

2.053,246 

-265,40* 

2,637,Ji67 

2,  Baa, 562    1 

+  J69.19& 

^SotM  and  billd  discounted 


Special  Banking  Legiilatitm. 
I  Act  wftK  passed  in  1898  intituled  "The  Bankn  and  Bo 
ment  Aat,"   under  which,   natwi  lb  standing   anychlDg   in   pi 
tbe  sharehalden  or  propneCors  of  any  bunk  may.  from  time 
ordinary  resolutioD,  authorise  its  capital  tn  lie  increased  Co  si 
[   -gpoD  snob  terms  as  are  deemed  by  them  to  be  expedii^nt. 
in  siieh  increuied  capital  may  bi-  Rrnutad  special  pch 
i  anything  oonCainuil  in  (he  cbnfCer  of  Llie  baQk. 

Any  inoreaied  capital  may  be  raised  by  tlie  issue 


riie  holders  nf  shares       H 
'gea  no  twi  the  tan  ding     ^H 

new  aliares  ol  suoh  ^^| 
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•mount  OB  is  detarrained  oa  b;  eitraorcliaar;  resalutioa  ol  the  ebareholdeza  a 
proprietoiB. 

The  Bank-note  Insue  Act  of  the  snme  year  provides  that  notes  issued  or 
ojrculnted  in  the  colonj'  by  nny  bank  alial),  to  the  nmonntof  the  aiiLlioriEed  issue, 
be  a  first  charge  on  all  the  asaets  and  property  (includiuK  the  paid-up  oapitftl. 
nnDoUed  capita',  aud  renncve  (uod—"  Banking  Act.  1^91")  ot  such  bank,  and 
Ibat  the  notes  shall  bo  puyablo  in  gold  only  at  the  oSiue  of  Che  bank  at  tlie  plftca 
of  issue  of  the  said  notes. 

The  oaaeta  and  pcopecty  of  a  biink  are  defined  oa  aaseta  (or  the  paymonb 
ol  debts  or  other  obligations  cuuCrs^ted  or  eiitcFed  upon  or  due  tuid  poyabla 
in  the  colony. 

The  other  clausea  (Part  II.)  of  the  aame  Act  wera  originally  paaasd  for  twelv* 
montbgouly,  but  their  operation  won  extended  in  Itj^  (oi  anotber  twelve  months 
— VIZ.,  till  September,  18ilS.  As  amended  by  hu bHequen t  enaotments,  thej  ri 
follows:  The  Governor  aiav  doclnre  by  Proclamation  the  notes  of  any 
named  Co  b«  a  legal  tender  □(  money  to  the  anioant  therein  expressed  to 
be  payable.  The  period  of  time  is  to  be  limited  by  the  Proolamation,  and  n» 
■uch  Proclamation  is  to  be  made  unless  the  Qovernor  in  Connoil  is  satisfied  that, 
as  between  the  bank  and  its  creditora,  its  osaets  in  the  colony  exceed  ita  liabilitiea, 
in  the  oolony.  The  bank  must  Further  pay  all  snob  notea  in  gold  on  pn 
•Iter  expiry  of  the  time  limited,  at  the  office  of  the  bank  at  the  plaa  .  __. 
At  any  time  within  six  montha  after  the  perlud  limited  by  the  Proclamalioa,  ' 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  on  being  aatia&ed  that  a  hank-Cota  ooverrd  by  th« 
Proolamation  has  been  presented  and  not  paid,  shall  pay  the  same  in  gold 
to  any  bow  fidt  holder. 

On  the  29th  June,  1804.  the  Colonial  Treasurer  Intmduoed  in  the  House  of 
BeprasentatiFeH  three  Bills  relating  to  banking,  wlilch  wore  thereupor 
through  all  stages  and  became  law  forthwith. 

The  moat  important  of  theao,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  guarantee  out  of  ths 
Consolidated  Fund  a  Special  lasue  of  Shares  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ti 
Amount  of  Two  Million  Pounds  Sterling,"  provided  (or  the  increawof  the  capital 
by  the  issue  of  shares*  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  million  pounds  alerling, 
in  guaranteed  aharea  of  ten  pounds  each,  without  further  liability.  These  shares  - 
are  preferential  in  respect  of  both  capital  and  dividend,  and  the  liability  of  bb* 
holders  ot  ordinary  shares  ia  to  secure  payment  of  the  guaranteed  shares  tund 
the  dividends  thereoo.  The  directors  can  refuse  to  register  the  transfer  of 
ordinary  shares;  and  no  transfer,  though  passed  by  dirnc  tors,  is  to  beheld  valid  till 
authoriaed  in  writing  by  the  President  of  the  liank.  The  guaranteed  shares  are 
be  called  in  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  cancelled  on  payment  of  the  principal  si 
with  accrued  dividend.  The  rate  of  dividend  on  preferential  aharea  ia  not  to  exec 
1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  the  bank.  The  guaranteed  or  p 
lerential  shares  and  dividends  thereon  are  to  be  a,  charge  upon  and,  in  ci  ._ 
of  default  by  the  bank,  payable  out  of  the  Oonsolidated  Fund  of  the  colony; 
but  if  at  any  lime  any  ntnuey  shall  be  payable  under  the  guarantee,  the  ossatB 
and  property  of  the  bank  are  to  be  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  so 
advanced ;  if  the  money  be  not  repaid,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  appoint  k 
teceiver. 

One-hatf  of  the  sum  oE  two  million  pounds  authorised  by  (he  Act  to  ba 
raised  is  to  be  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  bank  for  uae  in  its  ordinary  business,  and 
the  remainder  ia  to  be  invested  as  tba  Colonial  Troaaurer  may  approve,  ot  u 
may  be  specially  provided  by  law.  Until  the  guaranteed  shares  are  called  ii 
and  cancelled,  no  dividend  la  to  bo  paid  to  ordinary  shareholders  without  the 
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1  Che  4th  ol  September.  It  provides  [or  mitiug  ofi  (he 
I  paid-up  capital  of  tlie  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (£900.000),  togethec  with  the  pro- 
I  ooeds  (estimated  at  £450,000)  of  the  (irst  oall  of  £3  Ss.  Bd.  on  the  reijarve  liability 
[  of  £10  per  Hhare. 

I  A  sum  of  £500,000  new  capital  is  to  be  raided  by  pteterred  sharas,  to  bo 

I  iMued   to  the  colony  in   exchange  for  Oovemment  aecuritieB.    The   praferced 
[  abares  bear  interest  at  3J  par  cent.    The  bank  may  within  six  years  repurchase 
L  them  at  par.     Farther  share  capita!  is  to  be  creSited  by  a  second  call  of  one- 
1  third  of  the  tewne  liability  (£3   (is.   Sd.   per  nhace)  in  foar  instalments,  and 
I  the   final   third    may   be   called   up    at   any   time    after  the   31st   December, 
189B.    The  nam  of  one  million  pounds,  required  by'tbo  Share  Guarantee  Act 
o(   1894  to  bn  invested   an  the  Colonial  Treaaurer  might  approve,  is  released 
for  employuieiit  by  the  bank  in  its  ordinary  businesx.     So  long  as  the  colony 
remains  liable   under  the  Act,  one  of   tha  directors  of  the  hauk  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  (he  Governor,  and  one  of  the  present  directors  is  to  resign  to  make 
way  for  the  Government  appointee. 

An  Assets  Realisation  Board  is  established  to  purchase  all  the  assets  of  the 
Estates  Company  and  of  the  Auoklaml  Agricultural  Company  for  the  sum 
of  £3,731.706,  being  the  estimated  value  of  the  properties  on  the  3lBt  of 
Marcli  last,  subject,  however,  to  an  adjustment  of  ntatioii  accounts,  tbs  pur- 
chase money  to  be  paid  in  debenturux  iscued  by  the  Assets  Board,  havini;  a  nine 
years'  currency  and  bearing  interest  at  3J  per  cent,  per  annum  fcotn  the  31st 
March,  1S95,  any  deficiency  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  as  a  charge 
upon  (be  Consolidated  FVnd  of  the  colony. 

Provision  is  made  for  securing  the  Governmenl  against  loss  on  account  of 
this  guarantee,  and  the  Colonial  Treaaurer  may.  in  the  event  of  any  deflcienoy, 
appoint  a  Receiver  in  respect  ol  the  securities  with  the  powers  of  a  liquidator 
appointed  bv  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Assets  Iteatisatiou  Board  is  to  be  a  bod; 
corporate,  consisting  of  three  memberB,  (wo  appointed  by  the  fiovernor  and  one 
chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  bank- 
Section  3  of  '-The  Blinking  Act,  1B94,"  is  repealed,  and  power  is  given  to  the 
Bank  ol  New  Zealand  to  purchase  the  business  and  assets  of  any  other  bank 
doing  business  in  the  colony,  eioepting  such  assets  as  are  found  to  be  bad,  doubt- 
ful, or  valueless.  Any  such  purchase  is  oonditional  on  ratification  by  the  share- 
holders  of  the  sailing  bank  and  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

So  long  OS  the  colony  remnins  in  any  measure  liable  under  the  Act  or  the 
Share  Guarantee  Act  oi  1B94,  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  may  not  take  any  steps 
towards  winding  up  or  dissolving  the  bank. 

The  ARaets  Board  are  to  draw  up  a  balaiico-iheet  every  six  months,  and  lay 
the  same  before  Parliament. 

The  proviaiona  of  Part  II.  of  "  The  B^nk-note  fssua  Act,  IB93,''  are  extended 
(ill  the  •2ad  September,  1B<J6,  if  Parliament  be  then  in  session,  or,  if  not,  then 
till  two  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session. 

[To  facii>age  170. 
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oonBBDt  of  tbe  Colonial  Treasurer,  who  is  empowered  to  natisfy  bimeeH  that  anr 
proposed  dividead  will  notanduly  affeot  tbe  security  ot  tbe  colony  in  reipeotol  tha- 
goarantae. 

By  section  G  of  the  Act,  the  Colonial  Troaeurer  might  TBquira  the  directon 
to  call  up  £500,000,  beiog  one-third  of  the  reserve  capital,  witbiu  twelve  monthi, 
»nd  this  has  accorlingly  been  done. 

Ab  provided  liy  tlie  Act,  the  head  office  of  the  hank  baa  been  removed  bo 
Wellington,  and  a  aew  Board  of  directors  elected.  The  Qoverncir  in  Counoll  hfta 
■ippointed  a  President,  and  an  auditor  of  the  business  outside  the  United  King- 
dom. An  auditor  of  tbe  business  vithin  ibe  Dnited  Kmgdom  bibs  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Agent- General. 

If  an  unfavourable  report  by  one  or  both  of  the  auditors,  confirmed  by  the- 
Preeidnnt,  as  lo  the  conduct  of  Che  business  of  the  bank,  be  received  by  tha 
Colonial  Treasurer,  the  direutors  are  to  amend  tbe  mnnagemant  in  such  mtuineE 
M  the  Treasurer  may  demand  in  writing. 

The  shares  held  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Estates  Company  {Limited)  bf 
the  bunk  ace,  pending  tbe  completion  oC  liquidation,  to  be  treated  la  valuing  b4. 

"  The  Bank  Sbaraholdera  Act.  1B94,"  provides  that  the  directors  of  any  banlc 
may  decline  to  register  any  transfer  of  shares  upon  which  there  in  any  liability 
made  by  a  shareholder  to  any  person  ot  whose  responsibility  they  may  not  ba 
Mtislied.  -■  The  Bank  Direutors  and  Shares  TranHfur  Act,  1U94."  gives  authority 
to  directors  to  refuse  approval,  vritbout  aaiiguing  reasons,  to  any  transfer  o£ 
■hare*  on  whioh  there  ia  liability.  It  limits  the  number  of  directors  to  not 
lw8  than  flva  or  more  than  seven. 
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Savings-banks. 


There  were  28,669  new  accounts  opened  in  the  year,  and  21,930 
Bccounta  were  closed.     The  total  number  of  open  accounts  at  the 
«nd  of  1894  was  129.423,  of  which  95,497  were  for  amounts  not  ex-    ' 
ceeding  £20. 

The  deposits  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  £2,252,662. 
68.  lid.,  and  the  withdrawals  to  £2,266,624  8a.  4d.,  the  excess 
of  withdrawals  over  deposits  having  thus  been  £15,762  Is.  5d. 
Tbe  total  sum  standing  at  credit  of  all  accounts  on  the  Slst 
December,  1894,  was  £3,340.879  lis.  4d.,  which  gave  an  average 
of  £25  168.  3d.  to  the  credit  ot  each  account. 

There  are  seven  savings-banks  in  the  colony  not  connected  with 
the  Post  OfQce.  The  total  amount  deposited  in  them  in  1894  was. 
£406,684  ISs.  lOd.,  of  which  the  deposits  by  Maoris  comprised 
£59.  The  withdrawals  reached  the  sum  of  £437,733  138.  7d., 
being  in  excess  of  the  deposits  by  £29,048  19s.  9d.  The  total 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  £725,713  148.  9d.,  of  which  sum  £284  Is.  5d.  belonged  ta 
Uaoris. 

The  following  were  the  securities,  4c.,  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  Postmaster-General  on  account  of  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank 
Fund  on  the  3l8t  December,  1894  :— 
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Description  of  Securities,  &c. 


Nominal  Value. 


••Cheviot  Estate  Payment  Act  1893"  Deben- 
tures, 4  ij  per  cent. 

Conaolidated  Loan  1867  Debentures,  4  per 
ceniia      ••  ••  ..  ..  ., 

••  Consolidated  Stock  Act  1884  "  Debentures, 
^  per  cent. 

Defence  Loan  1870  Debentures,  4  per  cent.  . . 

Defence  Loan  1870  Debentures,  4^  per  cent. . . 

District  Railways  Purchasing  Act  Debentures, 
4  per  cent. 

District  Railways  Purchasing  Act  Scrip,  4  per 
cent. 

-General  Purposes  Loan  1878  Debentures,  4  per 
cent.     ..  ..  ..  .,  ., 

••  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act 
1886"  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 

**  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act 
1886  "  Debentures,  4^  per  cent.     . . 

•Greymouth  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  5  per 
cenw.     ..  ••  •(  ,,  .. 

Hamilton  Horough  Debentures.  5^  per  cent.. . 

Hokitika  Harbour  Board  Debenture-^,  5  per 
cent.     ..  ..  ..  ..  ., 

Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  1870 
Debentures,  4  per  cent.    . . 

Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  1870 
Debentures,  4 J  per  cent. . . 

Imperial  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan 
1870  Guaranteed  Debentures,  4j^  per  cent. . . 

*•  Land  for  Settlements  Act  1892  "  Debentures, 
4  per  cent. 

••  Land  for  Settlements  Act  1892  "  Debentures, 
4§  per  cent. 

'•  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ac- 
quisition Act  1894  "  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 

*'  Native  Land  Purchases  Act  1892  "  Deben- 
tures, 4^  per  cent. . . 

North  Rakaia  River  Board  Debentures,  5  per 

%J\^mM  w«  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Oamaru  Borough  Debentures,  5  per  cent. 
Oamaru  Gas  Bonds,  5  per  cent. 
Oamaru  Harbour  Mortgages,  5  per  cent. 
Oamaru  Harbour  Mortgages,  5^  per  cent. 
Patea  Harbour  Board  Mortgages,  4^  per  cent. 
Thames  Borough  Debentures,  6  per  cent. 
Thames   Harbour   Board    Debentures,    5   per 

wtSIlva  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Treasury  Bills,  4  per  cent.  . . 

Westport  Harbour   Board   Debentures,  5  per 

xy^Xlv*  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■• 

Post  Office  Account 

.1  OLnilo  ••  ••  ••  •• 


£ 

50,000 

13,000 

1,131,988 

75,000 

8,100 

42,000 

84,100 

5,200 

73,000 

249,800 

90,000 
3,00.) 

10,000 
173 , 200 

20,900 

324,000 

1,100 

53,966 

31,800 

125,000 

3,000 

5,000 

8,800 

30,000 

32,000 

10,000 

6,500 

10,000 
312,800 


B.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Value  at  Cost 
Price. 


£        8.    d. 

50,000    0     0 
12,480    0     0 


1,131,988 

72,000 

8,100 

36,076 

34,100 

4,342 

73,000 

249,800 

90,000 
8,000 


0 
0 
0 


o 
o 
o 


17     8 
0     O 


0 
0 


o 
o 


0     0       10,000 
0    0     166,272 


0  O 

0  o 

0  o 

0  0 

0  o 


0  0  20,527  10  0 

0  0  324,000  0  0 

0  0  1,100  0  0 

0  0  53,966  0  0 

I 

0  0  31,800  0  0 

0  0!  125,000  0  0 

0  O'  3,000  0  0 

0  0  5,000  0  0 

0  0  8,800  0  0 

0  0  30,000  0  0 

0  0  32,000  0  0 

0  0  10,000  0  0 

0  0  6,500  0  0 

0  0  10,000  0  0 

0  0  312,800  0  0 


302,800  0  0  302,800  0  0 


3,236,054  0  03,218,462  7  8 
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Sumtnary  of  all  Deposits. 
The  deposits  previously  stated  for  the  b&nks  of  issue  represent  the 
average  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year.  If  the  total  depoeits 
at  the  end  of  the  year  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  average  for  the 
last  quarter,  then  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  exclusive  of  Government 
moneys,  the  deposits  in  the  several  banks  of  issue  and  in  the  two- 
clasaes  of  savings-banks  amounted  at  the  end  of  1894  to  £17,167,482. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  deposits  with  building  societies,  which  in 
1893  were  £931,255 ;  and  it  ie  known  that  there  were  also  deposits. 
with  financial  companies,  of  which  no  particulars  have  beeu  supplied 
to  the  department.  The  known  deposits  reach  an  average  of  £25 
6b.  lid.  per  head  of  the  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris. 

Building  Societies. 

There  were  49  registered  building  societies  in  operation  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1893.  Of  these,  9  were  terminable  societies, 
the  rest  were  permanent. 

The  total  receipts  by  these  societies  during  their  financial  year 
were  £639,979  6s.  8d.,  of  which  deposits  comprised  £260  480 
1b.  lOd. 

The  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  valued  at  £911,451  9b.  8d. 
The  total  liabiHties  were  to  shareholders,  reserve  fund,  &c., 
^62,611  16s.  Id.,  to  depositors,  £231,253  Ss.  Ud.,  and  to  bankers- 
and  other  creditors,  £17,684  48.  8d. 

Friendly  Societies. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  received  returns  for  the  year- 
1893  from  372  lodges,  courts,  tents,  &c.,  of  various  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  colony,  also  from  31  central  bodies.  The  number  of 
members  at  the  end  of  1893  was  29,763. 

The  total  value  of  the  assets  of  these  societies  was  £530,687, 
equiyalent  to  £17  16b.  7d.  per  member.  Of  the  total  assets,  the 
value  of  the  sick  and  funeral  benefit  funds  was  £469,836. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  sick  and  funeral 
funds  amounted  to  £67,961,  and  the  expenditure  to  £50,414,  of 
■which  the  sick-pay  to  members  reached  the  sum  of  £29,^8.  In 
addition  to  the  sick-pay,  the  sum  of  £27,859  was  paid  out  of  the 
medical  and  management  exponsea  fund  for  attendance  given 
[  aod  medicine  supplied  to  the  members  and  their  families. 

Life  Insurance. 
There  were  existing  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1893  as 
many  as  64,382  lite  insurance  policies,  an  average  of  over  95  in  every 
1,000  persons  living.  The  gross  amount  represented  by  these  policie« 
was  £17,685,050,  an  average  of  £274  14s.  for  each  policy,  and  of 
£26  63,  Id.  for  every  European  inhabitant  of  the  colony  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  distribution  of  these  policies  among  the  various- 
"'  I  aasuraace  offices  is  shown  in  the  following  table '. — 
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New  Zealand  Business  of 


Number  of 

Yean  of 
Business  in 
the  Colony. 


Namber  of 

existing 

Policies  at 

End  of  Year 

1893. 


Gross  Amount 
insured  by  Poliei< 
at  End  of  Year 
1803. 


The  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society 

The  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Limited) 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States 

The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Vic- 
toria (Limited) 

The  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Aus- 
tralasia 

The  National  Mutual  Life  Association 
of  Australasia  (Limited) 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

The  Life  Insurance  Department  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government 

Totals 


32 

10 

9 

10 

17 

14 

7 
24 


19,943 

3,598 

880 

1,172 

3,704 

3,198 

178 
81,709 


£            8.  d. 

5,908,981    0  0 

1,030,108    1  11 

431,458    0  O 

243,254  17  11 

901,794  16  3 

795,388    9  8 

71,858    0  O 

8,302,257    0  O 


64,382       17,685,050    5    8 


It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  half  the  policies  are  held  in  the 
Government  Life  Insurance  Department.  A  special  article  con- 
cerning this  institution  will  be  found  in  Part  III.  of  this  volume. 

Compulsory  Insurance. 

There  is  in  New  Zealand  no  law  enforcing  insurance  against 
sickness,  accident,  old  age,  and  invalidity.  In  Germany  compulsion 
is  resorted  to,  and  as  the  subject  is  of  great  interest  at  the  present 
time,  the  following  remarks  on  the  German  system  are  quoted  from 
the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  March  last : — 

There  are  three  chapters,  in  which  the  laws  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  sickness,  against  accidents,  and  against  old  age  and  invalidity  are  given 
textually,  and  the  facts  relating  to  organization  and  administration  quoted  in 
full  detail.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  passed  on  the  15th  June,  1883.  It 
was  modified  in  April,  1892,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  other 
insurance  laws  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  passed.  Sick  insurance  is 
4tbout  to  be  extended  to  agricultural  labourers  and  to  servants.  At  present 
nearly  eight  millions  of  persons  are  insured,  and  expenditures  fur  sick  relief 
amount  to  more  than  923,800,000  (£4,950,000)  annually.  The  purpose  of  sick 
insurance  is  to  fneure  a  certain  and  sufficient  relief  in  case  of  illness  during 
at  least  thirteen  weeks.  The  employ^  pays  two- thirds  of  the  sick  insurance 
and  the  employer  one-third. 

Accident  insurance  is  likewise  compulsory  and  universal.  The  first  law 
-was  passed  on  the  6th  July,  1884,  and  dealt  chiefly  with  industrial  enterprises. 
The  law  of  the  28th  May,  1885,  extended  accident  insurance  to  transportation 
agencies.  A  subsequent  enactment,  bearing  the  date  of  the  15th  March,  1886, 
regulates  accident  insurance  for  State  ofiGioials,  military  officers,  and  soldiers.  A 
few  months  later  there  was  a  further  extension  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  and 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  extension  to  home  industry  and  commerce.  Accident  insurance 
is  at  the  co:4t  of  employers. 

Invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  law  was  enacted  on  the  22nd  June,  1889, 


LfeVos^arriQunt  injured  by  policies 
at  end  of  year 


1890        1891 


1892        1803 


iSS6  ...£ZZ-!7-Z\ 


I7-Z\76 
■l2-7\r& 


6URANCE    IN  J 

^  0OifrL^Jt,Insurana,!nstifiii'anff    —--  —  I Zl 


.tod  subjeoU  to  aampuliory  i 

forking  [or  wagea  in  every  h 

mADngiDg  officiala,  and  comn 

(£100).    The  old  age  and  iavatidity  inau 

tions  from  employerB  and  employed,  b 

tllOO  m  9b.  7d.)  per  unniim  is  graDted  co  every  aonuity. 

Publio   opinion   now   very  generally   fitroucs  sioknaM   inincftnoB.   regards 
acoident  inBuranee  with  oomplacency,  but  in  ap|in.ren(ly  diaoontented  with  Ihe 


kTB  oi  Age  all  perMM 

apprenlicea  and  dervantn  inoluded, 
witb  regular  salaries  up  to  (476 
and  is  farmed  by  eqaoJ  oontribu- 
Imperial  eubdidy   amounting  to 


» 


The  taw  soeme  to  ba  detsative,  n 
calculation,  nearlv  10  per  cent,  have  failed  to  meet  their 
joQtrihiite.    The  omciaj  statement  reduces  this  to  IG  or  17 

0  60,000  claimH  have  bad  to  be  refused,  and  this 

and  diEappointment. 


I 


old  age  and  invalidity 
(o  a  reliable 
legal  obligati 

Sr  cent.     In  (our  yi 
tnishes  ground  for  i 


Croton  Lands. 

Before  referring  to  the  resiilts  of  each  of  the  various  methods  in 
operation  in  1894-95  for  the  diBposal  of  Crown  lands  it  is  deBirable 
to  state  that  a  description  of  these  systems  will  be  found  in  the  first 
of  the  special  articles  in  Part  III.  of  this  work. 

There  were  38,696  acres  of  Crown  land  sold  for  cash  or  money- 
scrip  during  the  year  ended  31st  March.  t!:e  cash  received  being 
£47.033,  aud  the  scrip  representing  a  value  of  £175.  The  lands 
absolutely  disposed  of  without  sale  amounted  to  89,517  acres,  of 
which  reserves  set  apart  for  public  purposes  comprised  21.079  acres  ; 
grants  to  Natives  or  Europeans  under  the  Native  Land  Acts,  Ac,, 
68,185  acres;  and  those  in  satisfaction  of  land-scrip  or  otherwise. 
253  acres. 

The  total  area  of  land  alienated  from  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  the  3l9C  March,  1895,  was  21,048,989  acres.  This  does  not 
include  lands  sold  by  Natives  to  Europeans  direct,  for  which  no 
Crown  grants  have  been  issued.  The  exact  quantity  so  sold  cannot 
|it>e  ascertained,  but  is  believed  to  be  very  small. 

The  deterred -payment  system  was  abolished  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1892,    Nevertheless,  in  1894^95,  5.454  acres  were  taken  up  on  deterred 

?iyment  under  arrangements  made  before  the  Act  came  into  force. 
he  total  area  of  laud  taken  up  under  this  system,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  31st  March,  1895,  was  1,284,629  acres.  Of 
this  quantity,  the  area  forfeited  was  250.320  acres,  while  633.808 
acres  had  been  finally  alienated  by  completion  of  payments.  The 
area  still  held  at  the  end  of  March,  1895,  was,  therefore,  400.501 
acres.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  acres  taken 
ap  on  deferred  payment  in  each  of  the  past  ten  years  :^ 


58,451 
50,527 
11.100 


1890-91  .. 

18U1-'J2  .. 

1892-93  ,, 

1893-94  .. 

1894-95  .. 


34,091 
49,467 
31,081 
12,6(19 
5,454 


I  T-JThe  operation  of  the  perpetual  -  lease  system  with  right  of 
)  Txircbase,  which  became  part  of  the  land -law  of  the  colony 
1  ID    1882,   had   the   effect   of  lessening   the   demand   for   land   on 
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deferred  payment,  as  the  rental  of  a  leasehold  was  only  5  per 
cent,  on  the  upset  value  of  the  land,  and  thus,  until  the  purchase 
was  made,  if  made  at  all,  the  settler  had  all  his  capital  available 
for  beneficial  improvements.  On  the  31st  March,  1895,  864,213' 
acres  were  in  occupation  under  perpetual-lease,  in  3,040  holdings. 
During  the  year,  1,263  acres,  in  3  holdings,  were  taken  up,  and 
62,692  acres  converted  into  freehold.  This  tenure  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  methods  introduced  by  **  The  Land  x\ct,  1892,"  under 
which  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  up  to  31st  March 
last,  237,836  acres  had  been  selected  for  occupation  with  right  of 
purchase  by  1,024  selectors,  and  355,175  acres  as  leaseholds  in 
perpetuity  by  1,181  lessees.  In  addition,  174  persons  exchanged 
82,667  acres  to  lease  in  perpetuity  from  other  tenures  during  the 
year. 

The  lands  disposed  of  for  village  settlements  are  not  included  in 
the  sales  of  land  previously  stated,  and  the  following  details  of  the 
number  and  area  of  selections  to  the  31st  March,  1895,  are  given  in 
order  to  show  the  extent  of  these  settlements : — 

No.  A.        B.     P. 

Village  sections  for  cash     ..  ..     1,671  6,973    122 

Village  sections  on  deferred  payments     1,497  14,840    0  17 

Village  settlements  on  perpetual  lease        391  6,822    2    3 

The  freeholds  acquired,  in  addition  to  the  area  taken  up  for  oash^ 
have  been — 

No.  A.  B.     p. 

Village  sections,  deferred  payments        1,077  10,040    3  22 

Village  sections,  perpetual  lease      . .  40  701    3  13 

The  forfeitures  were — 

Village  sections,  deferred  payments  251  2,270    2    2 

Village  sections,  perpetual  lease      . .  29  601    3  30 

During  1894-95,  51 ,346  acres  were  taken  up  in  the  North  Island 
by  special  settlement  associations,  the  average  size  of  each  mem- 
ber's selection  being  about  189  acres. 

The  area  of  lands  held  from  the  Government  on  depasturing 
leases  (exclusive  of  small  grazing-runs)  amounted  to  10,845,558 
acres,  in  892  runs,  yielding  an  annual  rental  of  £101,938. 

The  total  area  of  land  occupied  as  small  grazing-runs  was,  at 
the  end  of  March,  972,055  acres,  held  by  531  persons,  and  the  total 
rent  received  in  1894-95  was  £20,003. 

A  summary  of  the  transactions  in  Crown  lands  during  the  years 
ended  31st  March,  1891-1895,  will  be  found  in  the  next  four  tables. 
The  first  of  these  shows  the  acreage  of  land  taken  up,  and  the 
second  the  number  of. holdings,  under  each  description  of  tenure. 
The  third  exhibits  the  total  acreage  taken  up  year  by  year  in  each 
land  district ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  number  of  holdings  are  grouped 
according  to  size,  the  areas  varying  from  less  than  1  acre  to  1,000 
acres  and  over. 
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493 

552 

497 
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169 
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89 
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Defarrad  payment 
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Improred-farm  special  settlement 
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43 

60 

39 
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60 

Totals 

1,881 

1,954 

2.678 

2,464 

1.988 
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an 
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Totals      . 

612.034 

629,720 

544,153 

668,064 
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739 
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603 
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1,263 

933 

756 
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307 
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341 

169 
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173 

187 

104 

150 

70 

1,001  aciea  and  upwards     . . 

97 

99 

76 

116 

40 

ToUle     .. 

1,881 

1.954 

3,578 

2.454 

1,988 

Lands  for  Settlement. 
"  The  Land  for  SettlenientB  Act.  1892."  enabled  the  Government 
to  buy  from  private  persons  suitable  properties  for  cutting  up  and 
leasing  in  farms  of  not  more  than  320  acres  each.  Further  powers 
were  given  the  Government  by  an  Act  passed  in  1894,  which  au- 
thorises  the  compulsory  taking  of  estates  in  cases  where  the  owners 
refuse  to  sell.  A  full  description  of  the  system  and  its  objects  is 
given  in  the  special  ariiicla  on  the  land-laws  of  the  colony.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  estates  which  have  been  offered  for  selection  and  the 
remarks  of  the  Surveyor- General  in  his  report  of  the  18th  June, 
1895,  are  appended  here  : — 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  on  the  whole  of  the  transactions;, 
interest  at  4*14  per  cent,  is  derived  from  rentals  of  lands  let.  Thia 
statement,  however,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  none  of  the 
selectors  are  in  arrear,  which  is  not  the  case — some  of  the  selectors^ 
like  those  on  ordinary  Crown  lands,  are  in  arrear.  The  first  few 
years  of  settlement  in  any  country  are  the  most  trying  to  settlers, 
for  the  expenses  of  building,  fencing,  stock,  seed,  and  others  in- 
cidental to  the  first  occupation  of  country  come  all  at  once,  and 
before  any  or  veiy  little  return  is  received  from  the  land.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  stocl^  and  produce  during  the  year  under  consideration 
is  another  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  connection  herewith. 
So  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  some  of  the  settlers  are  in  arrear  daring 
the  early  years  of  settlement.  The  total  amount  the  settlers  were 
behindhand  in  their  payments  on  the  31st  March  was  £320  28.  5d.^ 
owing  by  twenty- eight  selectors.  These  figures  have  been  reduced 
to  fourteen  selectors,  owing  £216  98.  4d.  at  the  present  date. 

Improved  Farm  Settlements, 

To  provide  work  for  unemployed  persons  and  settle  them  per- 
manently on  the  land,  a  system  was  authorised  in  1894  under 
which  suitable  blocks  are  set  aside  in  areas  of  10  acres  to  200  acres, 
and  assistance  is  given  by  Government  to  cover  cost  of  clearing, 
seed,  and  house-building.  The  settlers  pay  4  per  cent,  interest,, 
besides  the  rental  of  their  lands,  and  these  lands  are  charged  with 
the  amounts  advanced.  On  the  31st  March  the  advances  to  the- 
settlers  amounted  to  £5,698,  and  the  value  of  the  improvements  on 
the  land  was  £6,964.  At  the  above  date  9,731  acres  had  been 
allotted,  to  107  settlers.  What  is  known  as  the  **  half-time  system  "" 
has  been  introduced,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  find  enough  employ- 
ment to  support  the  settlers,  leaving  them  meanwhile  to  improve 
their  farms. 

Government  Advances  to  Settlers, 

In  1894  w  as  passed  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act, 
designed  to  afford,  consistently  with  the  public  safety,  a  relief  to- 
the  settlers  to  whom  high  rates  of  interest  and  the  heavy  incidental 
expenses  on  the  mortgage  of  land  had  become  burdensome,  and  thus 
to  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  colony.  As  this  im- 
portant measure  is  the  subject  of  a  special  article,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  here  than  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  advances 
had  been  authorised  at  the  latest  date  for  which  information  has 
been  published.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  measure  did  not 
become  law  till  the  24th  October,  1894,  and,  to  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent,  **  is  just  completing  its  trial,  the 
office  having  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  only  now  emerging 
from  the  temporary  or  experimental  stage."  He  adds  his  opinion 
that  the  Act  cannot  but  prove  of  substantial  benefit  to  the 
colony. 
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593* 

271,757 

I98t'  29,365     6* 

2,355 

796 
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The  applications  on  which  the  Board  declined  to  authoriae 
advances  wore;  270,  representing  £145,520  on  freehold  securities;  . 
249,  representing  £49,754  on  leaseholds ;  and  13,  representing  £8,140 
-OQ  Ereehold  combiaed  with  ieaeehold. 

The  advances  offered,  which,  being  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quired, were  declined  by  applicants,  numbered  47,  representing 
£25,470  on  freehold  securities  ;  and  9,  representing  £1,135  on  lease- 
holds. 

The  total  number  of  applications  for  loans  received  up  to  31st 
May,  1895,  was  2,016,  and  the  amount  applied  for  £843,188. 

The  following  are  the  purposes  tor  which  the  advances  were 
stated  to  be  required  :  For  releasing  mortgage.  £354,733  ;  for 
releasing  mortgage  and  for  improvements,  £200,358;  for  releasing 
mortgage  and  for  stock,  £7.700 ;  for  releasing  mortgage  and  for  stock 
and  improvements,  £7,242;  for  purchase  of  other  land,  £12,257; 
for  converting  leasehold  into  freehold,  £29,161 ;  for  converting  lease- 
hold into  freehold,  and  for  improvements  and  stock,  £12,760;  for 
paying  balance  of  purchase-money,  and  for  improvements,  £33.604 ; 
for  improvements,  £130,483  :  for  stock  and  improvements,  £41.995; 
and  for  purposes  not  stated  in  the  applications,  £12,895 :  making  a 
toial  of  £843,188  applied  for. 

Occupation  of  Land, 
The  results  of  the  last  census  show  that  in  April,  1691,  there 
New  Zealand  43,777  occupied  holdings  ot  over  1  acre  in 
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extent,  covering  an  area  of  19,397,529  acres,  of  which  12,410,24^ 
acres  were  freehold  of  the  occupiers,  and  6,987,287  acres  were  rented 
from — (1)  private  individuals,  (2)  Natives,  (3)  public  bodies,  and 
(4)  the  Crown  (for  other  than  pastoral  purposes).  The  following: 
table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes,  and  number  of 
acres  held  in  fee- simple  and  on  lease,  excluding  the  Crown  lands 
rented  for  pastoral  purposes  only  : — 


Sizes  of  Holdings. 


I  Number ' 
[        of 
:  Holdings., 


Acreage. 


Freehold. 


Leasehold, 


Total. 


Aoros.          Acres. 

Ito            10 

10  ^             50 

60  ,           100 

100  .           200 

200  .           320 

820  ^          640 

640  ^       1,000 

1,000  ^       6,000 

6,000  ,     10,000 

10,000  ,     20,000 

20,000  .     60,000 

60,000  .  100,000 

Upwards  of  100,000  acres 

11,116 

8,899 

5,613 

6,851 

3,916 

3,802 

1,321 

1,676 

247 

189 

117 

24 

7 

1 

1           28,124 

148,966 

277,136 

664,729 

609,867 

1,057,676 

662,612 

2,144.627 

1,208,819 

1,911,063 

2,607,848 

801,647 

397,140 

24,343 
105,751 
158,128 
374,022 
403,462 
660,070 
395,849 
1,280,668 
569.980 
788,341 
833,083 
723,000 
680,700 

62,467 
254, 7ia 
486, 26a 
1,028,751 
1,018,819 
1,717,746- 
1,068,461 
8,425,185 
1,768,799 
2,699,404 
3,340,981 
1,624,647 
1,077,840 

Totals,  1891    . . 
Totals,  1886    . . 
Totals,  1881    . . 

43,777 

12,410,242 

6,987,287 

19,897,529 

36,486 

11,728,236 

6,348,838 

17,077,074 

30,832 

10,309,170 

4,897,727 

15,206,897 

The  extent  of  land  rented  from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes^ 
including  the  small  grazing-runs,  amounted  in  April,  1891,  to 
12,469,976  acres. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits  in  1891,  as  ascertained  from  the  results  of  the  census- 
taken  in  April  of  that  year,  was  68,607,  of  whom  65,950  were  males 
and  2,657  females.  Of  this  number  56,671  males  and  2,387  females 
were  directly  engaged  in  agricultural,  and  9,279  males  and  270 
females  in  pastoral  occupations. 

Ownership  of  Land, 

Statistics  of  land  assessed  under  **  The  Land  and  Income  Assess- 
ment Act,  1891,"  were  prepared  in  1892  by  the  taxing  department. 
The  most  important  table  then  made  shows  the  number  of  free- 
holders outside  boroughs  and  town  districts,  classified  according  to 
size  of  holding,  with  the  values,  improved  and  unimproved,  of  tho 


*  Ezolading  Crown  pastoral  leases. 


land  lield  by  each  class.    From  this  table  are  excluded 
of  persons  having  less  than   5  acres,  aad  included  are  all  lands 
outside  towns ;  that  is  to  say.  lands  ^^'l)ich  may  be  considered  pro- 
ductive.    OwncFship  of  land  is  of  course  distinct  from  occupati' 
and  the  number  of  owners  must  oecessarily  be  less  than  the  num 
of  occupied  holdings  shown  previously  in   the  table    giving  census 
results : — 
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70 

1 

463 

633.686 

396,633 

70 

80 

1 

162 

582.378 

873,016 

80 

90 

428 

548,970 

310,777 

90 

100 

1 

061 

661,973 

333,253 

100 

300 

B 

267 

5,461.487            3 

239,817 

aoo 

330 

4 

575 

4.688.671           2 

861,109 

3S0 

SOO 

2 

631 

4,352.234           2 

680,146 

soo 

640 

I 

022 

3,877.803           1 

470.907 

840 

1,000 

143 

3,653.884             2 

342,827 

1,000 

2.000 

993 

5,131.638           8 

381,176 

a, 000 

3.000 

311 

2,708,380           1 

798,500 

3,000 

4.000 

146 

1,706,128           1 

150.433 

1,000 

5.000 

109 

1,393,844 

960,723 

5.000 

6.000 

66 

1,047,168 

717,983 

6.000 

7.000 

60 

833.486 

664,312 

1.000 

S,000 

38 

727.542 

477,931 

B.OOO 

9.000 

29 

648,000 

436,613 

9,000 

10,000 

S5 

778,427 

637,801 

10.000 

20.000 

148 

5,495,958           9 

771,083 

90,000 

30,000 

46 

2,743.301           1 

889,700 

30,000 

40.000 

tW) 

2,517,765           1 

741,088 

40.000 

50,000 

9 

987,659 

719,708 

60.000 

75.000 

14 

1,418,081 

994,463 

73,000 

100,000 

6 

1.086,639 

869,038 

100,000 

150,000 

634,980 

421.773 

160,000  and 

»et 

6 

3.583,381           1 

853,638 

TolalB 

38,936 

89,289,376         38 

328,462 

A  couiparison  ot  last  assessment  with  the  OBBeBBmentB  of  1889, 
1885,  and  1868  gives  the  (ollowiag  results : — 


I 
I 


IsiD.  l*yui«  du»B  la 
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FhZBHOLDBIIB    of    IilHD    (5    ACBBS    AND   OTIB)   OUTBIDE   BoBOtKJBS   UTO   Toww 
DlBTOlCTS,   BTC. 


Pe«OD». 

CompuiieB.     1            Tot&li. 

Teu 

No. 

■»p».^ 

Ko. 

""vEKi-"  »-■  -sssr* 

6  and  under      100 

1893 

19,333 

6,214.330 

4S 

135,12519,369  6,349,450 

1889 

18,752 

6.837,531 

63 

141,67318,805  6,479,104 

1886 

17,043 

6,953,325 

32 

80,96417,076  6.034,289 

18S3'I4.7M] 

5.150.215 

26 

16,76114.7661  5.166,976 

100         .          1.000 

lB92'lT,513|d0,399,45S 

35 

133, 61617, 538'20,633, 069 

1S89 

16, 70a;i7, 113,939 

41 

245 ,  925J16 ,  743il7 ,  869 ,  864 

1S86 

15,451118,008,086 

20 

132,663 

15,47118,140,749 

14,248  17.758,653 

19 

137,905 

14.36717,896,658 

1.000         ,         10.000 

1892 

1,740,14.702,987 

26 

246,366 

1.766 14, 949,aS3 

IS89 

1,60819.902,749 

se 

326,191 

1.63413,328,940 

1886 

1.615  13,610,112 

30 

417. B53 

1.645' 14, 027.  OSS 

1883 

J, 4Ce  18,746,311 

18 

221,280 

1,48413.967,591 

10.000         ,          50,000 

lega 

212' 10, 379, 708 

20 

1,364,976 

33311,744,688 

1889 

20r  9, 333, .536 

23 

981,7101       22310,315,846 

1886 

213   9,633,758 

17 

684,7881      23010,318,646 

1883 

316,10,516,263 
lel  2,357,541 

9 

261,181       224  10.777,444 

£0,000  luid  over 

1892 

12 

3.456,374         30!  5,712,916 

l8Bg 

16   1,851,590 

11 

3,340.459          27.  9,192.049 

1BB6 

18   2.313,891 

2,824,349         29,  5.137.140 

1883 

16    3,243,320 

6 

9,399.023         33,  5,542,348 

Totals 

1893 

38,  SOS '63, 954, 019 

129 

5, 335 ,  356  38 ,  935  50 ,  289 ,  376 

1889137. 27947. 539,315 

163 

5,035, 858137, 432  53,675. 203 

18813,3 1.31049,518,172 

110:4, 140.517:34.460  53,656. ti89 

1883 

30.684  49,414,662:    803,030. 150'3O,76453,35O,ei3 

■       1        1                  1            1 

The  CotnmisaioneF  of  Taxes  remarked  in  his  report  od  the 
last  aBsessment  that  "  the  number  of  owners  of  5  acres  and 
over— 38,935— 13  1,503  more  than  in  1888,  and  the  total  value 
—£59,289,375-18  an  increase  of  £6,714.172.  It  appears  that 
19,369,  or  very  nearly  half  the  owners,  possess  less  than  100  acres 
of  land.  There  are  17,638  owners  of  from  100  to  1,000  acres, 
value  £20,533,069  ;  1.766  owners  of  from  1,000  to  10,000  acres, 
value  £14,949,253  ;  232  owners  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  acres, 
value  £11,744,683  ;  and  30  owners  of  50,000  acres  and  over,  value 
£5,712,915. 

The  total  number  of  owners  of  land  in  the  colony  was  91,501,  and 
the  value  of  their  holdings  amounted  to  £92,371,166  for  improved 
land,  £54,427,175  representing  the  unimproved  value.  There  are 
included  a  considerable  number  of  properties  which  were  assessed 
to  "  owner,"  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged  not 
being  ascertainable  or  ascertained  by  the  assessors ;  and  there  ore 
.also  included  properties  of  societies  and  associations  not  being  liable 
to  taxation.  The  foregoing  make  up  a  total  of  1,845;  and.  in  com- 
.  paring  the  figures  now  given  with  those  of  the  1888  assessment. 


allowance  should  ba  made  for  the  fact  that  they  were  omitted  in  the 
1893  statistics.  Properties  assessed  to  "  owner  "  may.  as  a  rule,  bo 
taken  to  be  under  £100  io  value. 

About  half  the  landowners — namely,  45.193 — had  land  of  an 
of  the  total,  laud  of  a  less  improved  v;ilue  than  £100. 

A  table  is  added  giving  the  number  of  owners,  claaaifled  according 
unimproved  value  of  less  than  £100,  and  23,709,  or  about  a  fourth 
to  the  values  of  their  holdings. 


1    „. 

Namber 

i™gojed 

Norabm 

Valoa. 

w 

Cnderewo 

£500  Mid  under  £1,000  .. 
£1,000          .        £10,000 
£10,000  and  ovar 

63.841 
12.901 
13.569 
1.190 

10,825.313 
8.8Ba.5S0 
33.938,211 
38,719.169 

76.399 

6.923 

7.496 

684 

8.631,360 
4.794,530 
19,208,887 
21,S09,89S 

^L                TotnlB 

91,501 

92,371.166     91,501 

64,427.175 

■■  The  lotal  value  of  all  the  land  in  the  colony,  with  im  pro  vein  enta, 
■was  assessed  at  £122,225,029.  Crown  and  Native  lands,  with 
reserves,  &c.,  account  for  the  difference  between  the  sum  given  in 
the  table  above  and  the  full  value. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  and  companies 
ovming  large  estates,  a  schedule  of  those  ownin-;  10,000  acres  and 
more  of  country  land  on  the  1st  November,  1891,  is  given  here- 
under : — 


BiieofHoldine. 

Total. 

N.. 

Atb». 

No.,        Ant. 

No.  j      Aim. 

•• 

10.000  to    20.000  acres   .. 

aO,000  .  30,000  ,  .. 
,ao.000  ,    40.000      .       .. 

40,000  .    50.000      .       .. 

BO.00O  .    75.000      ,       .. 

75,000  ,  100.000  .  .. 
100,000  ,  150,000  ,  .. 
160.000  «:cB9  uid  o*er      .. 

139 
42 
24 

7 
12 

5 

Aor™. 
1.964.760 
1.038,850 
827,996 
301,480 
753,642 
433,555 
118,157 

9 
3 
6 

a 

3 
1 
3 
6 

Aoren. 

131,070 
71,498 

313,769 
90,952 

137,256 
S8.350 

358.831 
1,391,036 

148 
45 
30 
9 
14 
6 
4 

e 

ACTH. 

3.085,830 

1.110,358 

1.041.756 

399.433 

890,896 

520,905 

476,988 

1.321,036 

I    '"" 

230 

5,437,450 

.i 

3,409.753 

369  1  7,8*0.  aoa 

Agricultitre. 

The  agricultural  statistics,  which    are    collected    annually 
February  or  March,  take  into  account  only  such  occupied  '    '  " 
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as  are  wholly  or  partly  under  cultivation,  and  moreover  do  not  in» 
elude  those  occupied  by  aboriginal  natives.  Information  about  the 
farming  carried  on  by  the  Maoris  is  obtained  only  when  a  census  of 
the  Native  race  is  taken.  In  1891  the  Maoris  had  under  wheat  a 
total  area  of  11,203  acres;  under  maize,  5,599  acres;  potatoes, 
16,093  acres ;  other  crops,  16,221  acres ;  and  in  sown  grasses, 
26,718  acres. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  agricultural  statistics  collected 
in  February,  1895,  is  exhibited  in  the  two  following  tables  :  the 
first  showing  the  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  each  provincial 
district;  the  second,  the  number  of  holdings,  and  the  acreage 
under  various  kinds  of  crops  and  in  sown  grasses.  From  these 
tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  final  results  of  the  recent  collec- 
tion give  the  number  of  cultivated  holdings  over  1  acre  occupied 
by  Europeans  as  46,676.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  in  Otago  and  Canterbury  for  persons 
to  take  unimproved  lands  from  the  proprietors  in  order  to  raise 
one,  two,  or  three  grain-crops  therefrom,  the  land  being  after- 
awards  sown  down  with  grass-seed.  Lands  so  occupied  are  returned 
as  separate  holdings.  When  the  low  price  of  grain  renders  crop- 
ping unprofitable,  either  land  is  Qot  taken  up  in  this  manner,  ox 
land  so  occupied  reverts  to  the  owner  and  is  included  with  the 
rest  of  his  holding : — 


Pboduce  op  Principal  Crops. 


ProTincial  Districts. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Potatoes. 

Auckland 

Bush. 

48,844 

Bush. 
129,634 

Bash. 
27,758 

Tons. 
14,500 

Tons. 
22,445 

Taranetki  -  . . 

8,993 

76,362 

14,832 

7,389 

5,729 

Hawke's  Bay 

6,039 

125,898 

27,699 

8,799 

7,867 

Wellington . . 

93,457 

475,181 

13,872 

7,866 

15,222 

Marlborough 

01,159 

68,686 

92,977 

2,593 

5,241 

Kelson 

22,894 

97,447 

110,689 

4,434 

6,615 

Westland    . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

412 

1,214 

Canterbury . . 

2,540,936 

3,327,998 

423,906 

24,779 

44,155 

Otago 

830,715 

5,920,187 

288,879 

7,717 

31,381 

Totals 

3,613,037 

10,221,393 

1,000,612 
\ — — 

78,489 

139,869 

j 

T.TOT, 

a 

1 

2itfij 


Irv  Crcun  Gvp ..^.__>.. 

h\,RoiXi.Onenj  ari/iiotherOr^ - . 

Brak^rirufiiKU  not  lAiuitr  Crap. 

^uSowr^  ^^^fLS&^Bfa^irrpJiiiLa^un^), 

m-  Sotvn.  Gjxtsse^i  mj^prTt-UrLslypiouff hid/I. 
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Id  1876  the  number  of  occupied  and  cultivated  holdings  was 
estimated  to  be,  on  an  average,  14*88  to  every  100  adult  males ;  in 
1881,  17-30;  in  1886,  2017;  and  in  1891,  22-79.  Assuming  the 
ratio  of  adult  males  to  total  male  population  to  be  still  the  same  as 
existed  at  the  census  of  1891,  the  number  of  holdings  in  1895  gives 
an  average  of  25*40  to  every  100  of  the  adult  male  population.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  observe  this  progress,  indicating  as  it  does  that 
a  continually  increasing  proportion  of  the  grown  people  are  settling 
upon  the  land. 

The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  (including  sown  grasses  and 
land  broken  up  but  not  under  crop)  amounted  to  10,128,076  acres. 
Of  this  area,  land  under  artificial  grasses  comprised  87*18  per  cent. ; 
land  under  grain-crops,  553  per  cent. ;  land  under  green  and  other 
crops,  5*90  per  cent. ;  and  land  in  fallow,  1-39  per  cent. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1895  was  generally  good  throughout  the 
colony,  the  total  yield  showing  an  average  of  24*32  bushels  per 
acre.  But,  as  only  148,575  acres  were  sown  in  wheat,  the  crop 
realised  was  not  more  than  3,613,037  bushels,  against  4,891,695 
bushels  in  1894,  8,378,217  bushels  in  1893,  and  10,257,738  bushels 
in  1892.  Owing  to  the  poor  harvest  in  1894,  the  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  (in  equivalent  bushels  of  wheat)  for  that  year  were  289,326 
bushels  only,  against  2,709,311  bushels  in  1893 ;  while  the  imports 
increased  from  2,231  bushels  in  1893  to  65,816  bushels  in  1894. 

Taking  an  average  of  eighteen  years,  it  is  found  that,  exclusive 
of  the  quantity  required  for  seed,  the  yearly  consumption  of  wheat 
per  head  of  mean  population  is  7*34  bushels.  It  is  held  that  this 
rate  is  at  least  one  bushel  too  high  (the  proportion  last  year  was 
6*45  bushels)  owing  to  over-estimates  in  the  yields  returned  by 
farmers  in  the  past.  Accepting,  then,  6*30  bushels  as  the  amount 
per  head  required  for  food,  and  assuming  the  mean  population  for 
1895  to  be  735,000  persons  (including  Maoris),  it  follows  that 
4,630,500  bushels  will  satisfy  the  actual  food  requirements  for  the 
year.  In  addition,  seed  for,  say,  150,000  acres  must  be  provided ; 
this,  at  2  bushels  per  acre  (300,000  bushels),  brings  up  the  toted 
quantity  required  by  the  colony  to  4,930,500  bushels.  But  the 
wheat  crop  for  1895  was  only  3,613,037  bushels,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  quantity  grown  by  Maoris  (estimated  at  280,075 
bushels)  and  the  amount  of  the  1894  crop  still  held  by  farmers 
(259,747  bushels),  making  a  total  of  4,152,859  bushels  in  the  colony. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that,  unless  large  stocks  are  held  by 
grain  merchants,  so  far  from  there  being  this  year  any  surplus 
available  for  export,  the  colony  may  actually  have  to  import  more 
than  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  (or  an  equivalent  in  flour) 
to  supply  the  estimated  demand. 

While  the  wheat  crop  has  fallen  from  4,891,695  bushels  in  1894 
to  3,613,037  bushels  this  year,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that 
the  **  quantity  of  last  year's  crop  remaining  on  hand"  with  the 
farmers  has  likewise  fallen  from  557,315  to  259,747  bushels,  a 
decrease  of  297,568  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  53  per  cent. 


AOBICCLTUBB. 


^^ft  Of  148, 67S  acres  ia  wheat  this  vear,  there  were  no  leas  than 
■i07,352  acres  in  Canterbury  and  31.653  acres  in  Otago.  The  area 
in  wheat  for  Canterbury  showed  a  decrease  from  174.252  acres  in 
1894  to  107,352  acres  in  1895.  and  of  estimated  produce  from 
3,407,842  buBheig  to  2,540,936  bushels,  in  Otago  ihe  land  laid 
down  in  wheat  in  1895  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  for 
1894,  the  reduction  being  from  53,058  acres  to  31,663  acres.  The 
estimated  yield  fell  from  1,161.672  bushels  to  830,715  bushels. 

The  area  under  wheat,  the  estimated  gross  produce  in  bushels, 
and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the  last  leu  years  are 
next  sliown.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hreaiitb  of  laud  laid  down 
in  wheat  was  nearly  three  timea  as  great  in  1893  as  in  1895. 


1S90 
1891 
1692 


Lvid  iiDcier 
What. 

Grow  Produce. 

par  Aon. 

173.891 

4,212,285 

2140 

259, OSS 

6,397,636 

24-89 

357,369 

9,431,059 

26  37 

362,153 

8,770,246 

24-22 

335,861 

8,448,506 

3515 

301, *60 

5,733,610 

18-99 

402.273 

10,357,738 

26-50 

381.245 

8,378.217 

21-98 

243,737 

4,891.605 

ao-15 

148,575 

3,613.037 

24-32 

The  following  gives  the  area  in  wheat  and  the  estimated  produce- 
r  the  Australian  Colonies  for  the  season  of  1894 : — 


P                           Colony. 

Nhw  South  WaUf. 

South  AiiatrsJift     '.'.             '.'.             '.'. 

Weatem  AiiBtralift 

Taamiinia 

Aoreii. 

28,993 
693,810 
1,169,359 
1,732,711 
12,673 
65,312 

Bi»liel!i. 

413,094 

6,603,715 

15,255,200 

13,610,062 

520.198 

833.771 

Buihell 
perAorsJ 
14-25 
10-95 
10-38 
7-86 
1919 
1507 

e  amount  of  wheat  consumed  or  used  up  by  the  people  in  any 
year  is  estimated  by  deducting  from  the  gross  yield  both  the 
amount  exported  in  that  year  and  the  quantity  of  seed  required  for 
the  next  crop.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  by  this  means  an 
exact  statement  of  the  quantity  needed  for  actual  consumption,  aud 
that  for  two  reasons  :  (1)  The  crop  itself  is  an  estimate,  and  the  actual 
harvested  yield  may  be  either  more  or  less  ;  (2)  the  quantity  retained 
ill  any  one  year  may  be  very  much  in  excess  of  local  requirements, 
and  the  surplus  may  form  part  of  the  following  year's  exports,  thus 
largely  increasing  the  apparent  amount  retained  for  consumption 
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one  year  and  reducing  it  the  nest.     It  is  thus  clear  that  the  resnlta 

for  any  one  yenr  cannot  by  themselveB  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  that  evea  the 
avt'i"H"e  for  ii  term  of  yesifB  will  probably  vary  somewhat,  as  any 
year's  results  are  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  computation. 

The  total  average  consumption  of  wheat  in  New  Zealand  for 
the  period  1877  to  1894,  inclusive,  estimated  according  to  the  lore- 
going  method,  was  8-3i  bushels  per  head  of  population,  including 
Maoris.  From  this  has  to  be  deducted  the  wheat  required  for 
seed  purposes,  estimated  at,  say,  2  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  re- 
mainder, being  the  amount  required  for  local  consumption,  averaged 
734  bushels  per  head.  The  particulars  for  each  year  and  the  resolta 
for  the  whole  period  are  here  given  :^ 
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As  already  pointed  out,  the  reatilt  of  the  caIculB.tion  is  helieveil 
'  to  be  at  least  one  bushel  per  head  too  high. 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  computing  the  consumption  of  bread- 
Btnffa  is  shown  by  the  great  differences  in  the  estimates  arrived  at. 
The  average  quantity  required  per  head  of  the  population  (exclu- 

»ave  of  that  used  for  seed)  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Coghlan  at 
«-4  bushels  for  New  South  Wales,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Haytor  at  ii 
(o  5  bushels  for  Victoria. 
The  consumption  of  wheaten  breadstnffs  in  New  Zealand  thus 
appears  to  be  considerably  in  escess  of  that  in  Victoria,  and  is 
Also  ill  excess  of  the  amount  consumed  per  head  in  New  South 
Wales  and  the  other  Australian  Colonies. 
^i  The  following  is  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per 

HLinbabitant  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 
^H  Uoited  Kingdom  ..     &G  buahelg. 

^^M  Canada 

■to  hi 
gfttate 


GBrmany 
Italy 


The  English  consumption  during  the  last  twenty-five  vears  appears 
]  have  ranged  from  fi^  to  6  bushels  per  head  of  population.  It  is 
tated  that  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  not  now  as  high 
'  as  4^  bushels,  the  severe  industrial  depression  of  1893  causing  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  cheaper  grains.  It  is  believed  that  Indian  corn 
replaces  at  least  one-fourth  of  tbe  wheat  that  would  otherwise  be 
■consumed. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  world  is  given  by  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  in  the  Statistician's  report  for 
March,  1895;  tbe  figures  for  four  years  are  quoted  here  in  a  con- 
densed form  :— 


Wheat  Fboducb  op  tbb 

WOBLO. 

CoBntriiH. 

leei. 

leoa 

1893. 

IMM 

BnihBla. 

BDBhels. 

=— '■■ 

BiuholL 

top.     ..           .. 

r»  :; 

lorCh  Ametica  .. 

louth  Ametiea  .. 

1,808.590,000 
343.611,000 
47.051.000 
688,814,000 
48,805,000 
32.840,000 

l,416;0es,000 
386,944.000 
88,252,000 
578,748,000 
67,393.000 
35,963,000 

1,469,636,000 
355.016,000 
31,891,000 
446,387,000 
81,453,000 
41,161,000 

1,636,316,000 
341,959,000 

47.098,000 
515,488,000 
104,000,000 

43,035,000 

Total 

9,363,711,000 

3,413,231,000 

3,436,434,000 

3,688.796,000 

Prom  the  report   above  mentioned  the  following  figures  have 
wn  taken,   showing  the  wheat  produce   of  the  various  Britiab 
■     s  for  the  four  years  1891-94  :— 
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Wheat  Pboduced  in  British  Possessions. 


Countries. 

1801. 

1892. 

1808. 
Bushels. 

1894. 

Bushels. 

77,016,000 
;     32,840,000 

62,034,000 
2,727,000 
2,000,000 

256,704,000 

1 

Bushels. 

62,621,000 

35,963,000 

48,799,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

206,640,000 

Qreat  Britain . . 

Australasia 

Canada 

Cape  Colony   . . 

Cyprus 

India 

'     52,466,000 
i     41,161,000 
43,524,000 
3,891,000 
;       2,000,000 
1  268,539,000 

62,568,000 

42,085,00a 

43,221,000 

8,098,000 

2,000,000 

258,459,000 

Total 

1  433,321,000 

359,023,000 

1  411,581,000 

i 

411,381,000 

The  crop  of  oats  in  1895  was  10,221,393  bushels,  against 
12,153,068  bushels  in  1894,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,931,675  bushels. 
Out  of  the  total  yield  for  1895,  only  807,075  bushels  were  grown  in 
the  North  Island — the  crop  for  the  Middle  Island  being  9,414,81& 
bushels,  of  which  5,920,187  bushels  were  grown  in  Otago,  and 
8,327,998  bushels  in  Canterbury. 

The  extent  of  land  in  oats  grown  for  grain  in  1895  was  351,852 
acres,  against  376,646  acres  in  the  preceding  year.  The  breadth  o£ 
land  in  oats  sown  for  green  food  or  hay  was  167,160  acres,  which  is 
an  increase  of  37,056  acres  on  the  figures  for  1894. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was  lower  in  1895  than  in  1894,  the- 
figures  being  respectively  2905  and  32*27  bushels. 

The  oat-crop  for  1894  in  the  Australian  Colonies  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Average  pt 

Queensland 

606 

12,095 

19-96 

New  South  Wales 

.       34,148 

701,804 

20-55 

Victoria 

.     218,904 

4,951,371 

22-62 

South  Australia 

.       13,619 

172,605 

12-67 

Western  Australia 

2,571 

47,597 

18-51 

Tasmania 

.       33,755 

837,720 

24-82 

There  were  36,519  acres  returned  as  under  barley  in  1895,  the 
estimated  crop  being  1,000,612  bushels,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
27*40  bushels.  Last  year  the  area  under  barley  was  only  28,857 
acres,  and  the  crop  724,653  bushels. 

The  estimated  potato-crop  was  139,869  tons  from  25,339  acres, 
or  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  5- 52  tons.  In  1894  the  crop  was 
126,540  tons  from  21,121  acres. 

A  comparison  of  the  gross  yield  of  potatoes  with  the  amount 
exported  in  each  of  the  past  twelve  years  shows  that  for  the  period 
1883-94  an  average  of  5971b.  a  head  was  retained  in  the  colony- 
Allowing  for  waste,  pig-feed,  and  seed,  the  average  amount  retain^ 
for  human  consumption  is  found  to  be  4491b.  a  head.  Particulars^ 
are  given  in  the  table  annexed. 
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Turnips  and  rape  form  a  inoat  important  crop  in  a  sheep- breeding 
country  aucb  as  New  Zealand,  and  in  1893  the  area  of  land  under 
this  crop  amounted  to  no  less  than  422,359  acres.  The  rerarns  foi 
1894  gave  only  385,437  acres,  while  the  returns  (or  the  present  year 
show  3)35,788  acres  as  under  this  crop. 

The  cost  of  growing  turnips  sown  broadcast  and  Id  drills  la: 
Broadcast — Ploughing,  3a.  6d.  per  acre  ;  harrowing.  33.  per  acre ; 
rolUng,  Is.  per  acre  ;  seed  and  sowing.  Is.  6d.  per  acre  :  total,  lis, 
per  acre.  Drills  Ploughing,  5b.  6d.  ;  grubbing,  3s. ;  harrowing,  Sa. ; 
rolling,  la. ;  drilling,  3s.  Gd. ;  hand-hojing,  10s. ;  horse-hoeing.  5s. ; 
seed  and  sowing,  2s,  6d. ;  manure,  10s.  to  ISs. :  total,  £2  3s.  6d.  to 
£2  88.  6d. 

778  acres  were  under  hope  in  1895,  giving  a  total  produce  of 
7,656cwt.,  as  against  7,665cwt.  from  the  same  nomber  of  acres  h 
year.  Small  as  this  area  is,  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
local  requirements,  as  the  import  of  hops  in  1894  amounted  only  to 
529cwt.,  while  the  export  reached  2,048cwt.  In  1890  the  lota^ 
quantity  used  by  the  breweries  in  the  colony  amounted  to  3,940cwt, 
Of  the  land  under  hops  in  1895,  653  acres  were  in  the  Waimos, 
County,  and  98  in  ColUugwood,  both  in  the  Provincial  District  c 
Nelson. 

The  growing  of   tobacco  does   not    progress  in    New    Zealand 
In  1889,  34  acres  were  being  cultivated :  in  1890,  25  acres ;  in  199L 
16  acres ;  in  1892,  6  acres ;  in  1893,  4  acres ;  in  1894,  i  acres ; 
in  1895,  6  acres,  producing  1,5991b,  of  dried  leaf. 

The  extent  of  land  in  garden  waa  10,263  acres,  and  in  plantationi 
of  forest-trees  55,386  acres. 

There  were  21,401  acres  in  orchard  in  1895,  an  increase  of  313 
acres  on  the  area  so  returned  in  the  previous  year.  The  fruit-cn^ 
of  the  colony  is  supplemeuted  by  a  considerable  import  from  tb( 
Australian  Colonies  and  Fiji.  , 

Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  pomologist.  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  developi 
ment  of  fniit-culture : — 

The  lirBt  requiaita  to  bucccebIuI  fruit'groning  is  that  the  grower  shonld  ha* 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  fniiC,  and  tha  variotica  ot  thoj<e  kinds  ba 
suiCed  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  localicj  in  whioh  he  is  settled.      Aa 
this  sparse ly-peopled  and  reoenCly  occupied  CQuntij  we  have  not  the  accum 
Isted  siperience  of  past  generations  to  guide  us,  it  is  obvious  we  can  only  obtn 
the  neoesBary  knowledge  by  eiperimenc,  and  by  eipetimant  on  no  large'  ft  «■ 
and  BO  continuous  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  means  of  the  individual  citlE4 
and  therefore  calling  for  the  direct  inlerveution  of  the  State  itfielf.     Schools 
hortieitlture,  each  with  its  experimental  otubard,  should  be  established  throu^ 
out  the  colony  in  localities  indicated  by  its  varied  climatic  oonditiona.     In  (!>.■ 
schools  tbe  iods  and  young  men  destined  to  make  a  living  hy  fruit-oulture  coi^ 
acquire  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  mont  approved  methods  of  treat  M 
tbe  various  diseaGcs  to  which  the  trees  are  subject,  of  the  insect  and  fung 
pesta  wbich  infest  the  trees,  and  the  means  of  successfully  combating  th< 
This  is  secondarj'  only  in  importance  to  the  actual  growing  ot  the  fruit, 
the  proper  handling,  grading,  packing,  and  preserving  the  ripe  £ruit  for  ma 
Suob  an  institution,  after  a  few  years,  would  be  self -supporting  ;  the  nee 
labour  would  be  found  by  the  students,  who  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay 
'  ■  m;  and  revenue  woold  be  derivad from  taa ! 
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irait,  fuid  of  trees  for  planting  out.  In  addition,  members  might  be  admitted,  as 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England,  by  paying  an  annual  subscription, 
the  full  value  of  which  they  would  receive  in  the  newest  and  most  improved 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  such  as  they  could  not  procure  otherwise,  except  by 
the  costly  process  of  importing  from  abroad. 

Nor  would  schools  of  this  sort  be  an  innovation  in  principle,  for  the  State  of 
California,  United  States  of  America,  already  has  them  in  a  very  complete  form ; 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  this  colony  have  their  experimental  farms,  and 
Victoria  has  her  schools  of  mines  and  travelling  dairy.  What  these  institutions 
do  for  the  miner,  the  farmer,  and  dairyman,  the  schools  of  horticulture  would  do 
for  the  fruit-grower;  and  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  them  are  at  least  of  equal 
importance  to  the  State,  for  Nature  has  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
destined  New  Zealand  to  be  pre-eminently  a  fruit-growing  country,  by  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  its  varied  temperature,  and  its  unsurpassed  climate. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  may  grow  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
California  affords  a  striking  example,  her  fruit-production  already  amounting 
annually  to  a  value  running  into  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  and  New  Zealand 
can  produce,  without  artificial  aid,  almost  everything  that  the  former  has  to  raise 
bj  the  expensive  agency  of  irrigation. 

New  Zealand  is  essentially  suited  for  grazing  purposes. 
Wherever  there  is  light  and  moisture,  EngUsh  grasses  thrive  when 
the  natural  bush  and  fern  are  cleared  off.  In  fact,  the  white  clover 
gradually  overcomes  the  fern  ;  and,  from  the  mildness  of  the' winter 
season,  there  are  few  places  where  there  is  not  some  growth,  even 
in  the  coldest  months  of  the  year.  In  all  parts  of  the  colony  stock 
live,  although  in  varying  condition,  without  other  food  than  such  as 
they  can  pick  up.  Sown  grass  land,  as  might  be  expected,  heads 
the  list  of  cultivations. 

In  February,  1895,  there  were  8,829,717  acres  under  artificial 
grasses.  Of  these,  3,908,581  acres  had  been  previously  ploughed, 
presumably  under  grain  or  other  crops,  while  4,921,136  acres  had  not 
been  ploughed.  Much  of  the  latter  area  was  bush-  or  forest-land, 
«own  down  in  grass  after  the  timber  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
burnt  off. 

Seeds  are  used  much  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  following  being  a 
common  mixture :  Perennial  ryegrass,  251b.  to  301b.  per  acre ; 
^iocksfoot,  21b. ;  alsyke,  21b.  ;  timothy,  3lb. ;  cowgrass,  2lb.  ;  red 
clover,  21b. ;  white  clover,  2lb. ;  rape,  lib. :  total,  391b.  to  441b.  per 
^cre.  Pastures  are  renewed  at  intervals  or  from  four  to  eight  years, 
•*ficording  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 

The  following  shows  the  acreage  in  sown  grasses  in  the  Austra- 
lasian (Colonies  in  1894  :— 

Acres. 

Qaeensland     ..             ..  ..                          18,346 

New  South  Wales          ..  ..                        302,412 

Victoria            ..             ..  ..             ..  ..         242,762 

South  Australia             ..  ..                         26,904 

Western  Australia  (1891)  . .                         23 ,  344 

Tasmania         ..             ..  ..             ..  ..         216,296 

New  Zealand  (1894)       ..  ..             ..  ..8,698,897 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  acreage  of  land  under  sown  grasses 
"IJ^smore  than  ten  times  as  great  in  New  Zealand  as  in  the  whole  of 
^^tttadia  and  Tasmania.     When  compared  in  size  with  the  colonies 
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of  Australia,  New  Zealand  is  relatively  small — about  one-thirtietk 
of  their  total  area — but  in  respect  of  grazing  capabilities  the- 
relative  importance  of  this  country  is  much  greater.  Australia 
is  generally  unsuitable,  owing  to  conditions  of  climate,  for  the 
growth  of  English  grasses,  and  the  amount  of  feed  produced  by  the 
natural  grasses  throughout  the  year  is  very  much  less  per  acre  than 
is  obtained  from  the  sown  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand;  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  average  productiveness  of  grass -land  is  about 
nine  times  as  great  here  as  in  Australia,  or  that  land  in  this  colony 
covered  with  English  grasses  may  be  considered  equal,  for  grazing 
purposes,  to  an  area  of  Australian  land  about  nine  times  as  great. 

The  total  quantity  of  grass-seed  produced  was,  in  1895,  returned 
at  898,403  bushels :  of  which  339,509  bushels  were  cocksfoot, 
531,243  bushels  ryegrass,  and  27,651  bushels  other  kinds.  The 
value  of  all  the  grass-seed  is  calculated  to  be  about  £134,760. 

The  total  value  of  all  agricultural  produce,  &c.,  for  the  current 
year  is  reckoned  at  about  £3,472,606,  made  up  as  follows : — 


Grain  and  pulse 

Hoot- crops 

Hops  and  other  crops 

Hay  and  green  forage  (excluding  grass) 

Grass-seed 

Garden  and  orchard  produce 


£ 
1,224,455 
960,986 
55,816 
545,913 
134,760 
551.176 


Total  value  of  agricultural  produce  . .  £3,472,606 


Animals  and  Produce. 

Eetums  of  sheep  are  sent  in  April  of  each  year  to  the  AgriculturaF 
Department,  and  cattle  are  enumerated  by  the  collectors  of  agri- 
cultural statistics ;  but  returns  of  other  animals  are  obtained  only 
when  a  census  is  taken.  The  number  of  each  kind  of  live-stock, 
according  to  the  returns  from  the  European  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  colony,  in  each  of  the  census  years  1886  and  1891  is 
given  below :- 


Live-stock. 

Census.  1891. 

CensuB,  1886. 

Horses 

211,040 

187,382 

Brood-mares  (included  in  foregoing)    . . 

31,276 

29.853 

Asses  and  mules 

848 

297 

Cattle  (including  calves) 

.  :           788,919 

853.358 

Breeding-cows  (included  in  foregoing)  . . 

280,711 

279,136 

Milch-cows  (also  included  in  breeding-cows) 

206,906 

Not  specified. 

Sheep  (including  lambs) 

.  i      17,865,423 

10,664.595 

Breeding-ewes  (included  in  foregoing)  . . 

.  ,        7,371,429 

6,457.355 

Goats           ..             :: 

.  !               9,065 

10,220 

■L  IgS                               *.                             .«                              ..                              ..                              . 

.  1           222,553 

277,901 

Poultry 

.  i        1.790.070 

1,679.021 

Ostriches     .. 

.  .                  179 

. . 

I 
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The  above  statement  does  not  include  the  live-stock  i 
'  by  Maoris,  A  census  was  taken  in  1891  of  the  Native  race,  their 
stock  and  cultivations,  about  the  time  of  the  general  census,  but 
not  of  so  elaborate  a  character.  Id  this  way  the  following  numbers 
of  stock  owned  by  Maoris  wei^fi  ascertained :  Sheep.  263,763 ; 
cattle,  42,912 ;  piga,  86,259;  no  statement  of  the  horses,  of  which 
they  have  many,  being  given.  The  full  numbers  of  aheep,  cattle, 
and  pigs  in  the  colony  were  therefore, — 


Cattle 
Piga 


18,128,186 
831,831 
308,612 


The  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  on  30th  April,  1894,  accord- 
ing to  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  20,230,829, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  tables  now  being  compiled  will,  when 
complete,  show  that  the  nunaber  iu  April  of  the  present  year 
■esceeded  twenty-one  millions. 

The  flocks  of  the  North  Island  increased  from  4,935,253  sheep 
in  the  year  1885  to  9,169,352  in  1894.  or  at  the  rate  of  46-29  per 
«ent.,  while  sheep  in  the  Middle  Island  increased  only  from 
^,621,548  to  11,061.477,  or  13'02  per  cent.,  in  the  same  period. 
For  the  North  Island  the  increase  during  the  ten  years  was  4,244,099 
sheep,  and  for  the  Middle  Island  only  1,439,929. 

Figures  for  each  year  are  given  as  illustrative  of  the  remark- 

|«ble  progress  of  the  North  Island  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
iOther. 
Sheep. 
^otth  Middle 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  mutton  in 
!New  Zealand  is  equivalent  to  225  sheep  per  inhabitant,  and  that 
the  number  of  sheep  required  in  the  present  year  for  food  will  be 
about  1,653,750.  (iiJaoris,  for  the  purposes  of  this  calculation,  have 
been  included.) 

Two  important  advantages  that  sheep-farming  has  in  New  Zea- 
land are  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  .A,  Johnstone  in  the  Year-book  for  1894. 
They  are  :  (1)  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  mutton,  (2)  the  high 
percentage  of  natural  increase.  Respecting  the  first  point,  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 


bluid. 

I6S6 

.  4,925,253 

9,621,518 

14,546,801 

iBSe 

.  5.385,907 

9,888,356 

15,174,263 

1S8T 

.  5,506, i85 

9,649,141 

15,155,626 

1888 

.  6,668,996 

9,373.202 

15.042,198 

1889 

.  6,990,244 

9,438,064 

15,423,323 

1890 

.  6,538,340 

9,527,767 

16,116,113 

1391 

.  7,159,927 

9,593,825 

16,753,752 

1892 

.  8.204,039 

10,366,723 

18,570,752 

1893 

.  8,685,361 

io,6a'i,ooe 

19,380,369 

1894 

.  9,169,352 

11,061,477 

20,230,829 

7^670.    If  tbeu  ba  addad  Cbu  i 


il  the  ceBBiit  ot  ISSl.  onmberwd 
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very  choicest  of  mutton  can  be  so  produced  as  to  pay  the  grower 
handsomely  when  sold  at  2d.  per  pound  for  the  carcase  at  ther 
nearest  shipping-port.  To  the  British  sheep-farmer  this  statement^ 
of  course,  is  valueless  by  itself ;  but,  when  we  add  that  this  mutton 
would  cost  the  London  butcher,  delivered  ex  steamer  at  the  dock^ 
only  3-^.  per  pound,  he  will  be  able  to  realise  in  some  measure 
what  a  wonderful  grazing-country  New  Zealand  is,  and  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  settlers  of  the  right  stamp  have  done  so  welU 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  high  percentage  of  increase,  there  need 
only  be  cited  a  few  average  returns  from  well-known  flocks  ta 
show  what  excellent  lambings  New  Zealand  farmers  obtain  under 
good  management. 

Lambing  Returns. — Averages. 


Locality. 


Breed  of 
Flock. 


North  Island  . .  i  Lincoln 


^         . .    Romney 
„         . .    Lincoln 

Middle  Isl  and . .    Merino 


Cross-bred 
Half-bred 
B.  Leic'str 
Lincoln 
R.  Marsh 
E.  Leic'str 
Shropsh're 
Southd'n 


m 

m 
m 


Breed  of 
Bams. 


Lincoln 


Romney 
Southd'n 

Merino 
B.  Leic'str 


Breed  of   i 
Ewes. 


Lincoln 

j  Lincoln 

Romney 

Lincoln 

Merino 


No.  of 
Ewes. 


Percent- 
age of 
Lambs. 


Kemarks. 


Lincoln 
R.  Marsh 
E.  Leic'str 
Shropsh're 
Southd'n 


Cross-bred, 
Half-bred 
B.  Leic'str 
Jjincoln  i 
R.  Marsh 
E.  Leic'str 
Shropsh're, 
Southd'n 


7,517 
5.301 
12,177 
1,141 
2,033 

14,765 
4,235 

8,624  i 
2,7471 
778| 
452 
253 
464 
168 
114 


81-04 
8505 
10000 
9617 
94-71 

75-36 
88-94 

80-82 
82-79 
90-77 
88-08 
111-46 
93-34 
97-41 
96-87 


iLand  merely 
surface -sown 
in  English- 
grass  pas-^ 
ture. 

1  Mountainous- 
country   in 
n'tive  past're,. 
unimproved. 


I 


In     English* 
grass  pas  ture.. 


The  above  returns  are  fair  average  ones,  but  much  higher  might 
have  been  shown  if  exceptional  cases  had  been  selected. 

As  showing  the  actual  cost  of  managing  two  large  estates  in 
New  Zealand  (Middle  Island),  No.  1  carrying  20,000  cross-bred 
sheep,  and  No.  2  carrying  40,000,  the  subjoined  table  may  prove^ 
interesting : — 

Cost  of  shearing,  including  scouring  and 

putting  wool  f.o.b.  . . 
Management,  shepherding,  dipping,  &c. 
Cost  of  providing  special  feed  (turnips, 

green  feed,  chaff,  &c.) 
Cost  of  renewing  English  grass 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

er  Head. 

Per  Head. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

0     6-5 

0     6-3 

0  10 

0     9-6 

1     1 

1     6-3 

2     0 

1     5 

Total  per  head 


4    5-6 


4    8  2: 


With  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1895,  partii 


ntunher  of  cattle  were  also  obtaiued. 
districts  are  aB  follow  : 


Csttle 

BTHOdlOg-COWS 

purr  c™ 

(iU1^1lldiDg 

< Included  in 

lorBgoioil)- 

roreBolug). 

Auokland     .. 

358.873 

83,991 

59,410 

Turanaki      . . 

151.465 

52,e73 

49.450 

Hawko-B  Bay 

93,705 

33,645 

11 .594 

■Wellington  .. 

IB5.5M 

63,377 

44.193 

Murl  borough 

9,995 

3,881 

3,8fl5 

Ndhon 

34.843 

10,449 

9.966 

WeBttand     . . 

8,2(19 

3,614 

2.285 

CariCetbur;  . . 

HI,  199 

33.275 

3y.50O 

OWgo 

141,143 

69.067 

47.367 

TotaJs 


9t>4 .034  330, 822  357 ,  140 


I 
I 


The  returns  uhow  that  there  were  203  siloa.  or  eseilage  stadta, 
in  the  colony  to  provide  winter  food  for  the  cattle. 

Out  of  a  total  of  964.034  cattle  in  the  colony,  the  North  Island 
IB  shown  to  have  had  688,586,  or  71-43  per  cent. ;  while  the  Middle 
Island  had  only  275,448,  or  28-57  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  dairy 
eowB  in  the  North  numbered  164,647,  and  those  in  the  Middle 
Island  92,493. 

Thus,  the  North  Island,  while  fast  overtaking  the  Middle  Island 
in  the  matter  of  sheep-breeding,  contains  at  the  same  time  many 
more  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle. 

Dairy  or  milch  cows  were  previously  enumerated  at  the  census  of 
1891,  when  the  number  was  found  to  be  206,906 ;  ihe  returns  for 
1895,  therefore,  show  an  mcreaso  since  1891  of  50.234  head,  or 
rather  more  than  24  per  cent.  Cattle  of  all  ages  increased  during 
the  same  period  by  175,115  head,  or  22  per  cent.,  and  breeding-cows 
by  50,111,  or  18  per  cent. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  of  live- 
stock in  the  several  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  vear  1894  :^ 


ShoBp. 

CBttle. 

HonwB. 

18,697.01.1 

6,693.200 

429,734 

New  South  Wales 

56,980.638 

2,155.500 

481,  SM 

Victoria 

13,098,725 

1.817.391 

483.903 

South  Australia 

7.267.642 

423,600 

187,666 

Westfim  AoBtmlia 

2,320,642 

173.747 

46.747 

Tasmnnia 

1.535,047 

169.141 

31,587 

Ne»  Zealand 

•30. 306. 5U3  (1894) 

1,007,396 

1895) 

1211,040 

New  Zealand  thus  takes  second  place  in  order  for  number  o! 
sheep,  and  fourth  for  the  number  of  her  cattle. 

The  next  statement,  based  on  returns  published  by  the 
Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
shows  the  approximate  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigB 
in  the  civihsed  world : — 
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North  America 

South  America 

Europe 

Asia*  .. 

Africa.. 

Australasia 

Oceania 


Oattle.  Horsei.  Sheep.  Pifli. 

57,887,438  17,717.139  51,292,797  48,059iM5 

57,610,183  5,486,036  96,242,137  2,723,516 

104,430,093  36,483,400  187,144,203  49,164,841 

60,846,904  4,279,241  39,922,366  488,937 

6,094,883  1,238,574  35.589,208  546,909 

11,872,360  1,786,644  124,645,606  1,156.825 

131,796  4,066  12,607  33,151 


Totals               ..  298,873,657  66,995,100  534,848,924  102,172,224 

The  numbers  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom,  her  colonies  and 
possessions,  are : — 

Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep.  Pigs. 

United  Kingdom            ..     11,519,417  2,067,549  33,642,808  3,265,898 

British  India  and  Ceylon     53.766,050  1,055,385  30,074,606  486,700 

Australasia                      ..     11,872.360  1,786,644  124,645.606  1,156,825 

Canada             ..             ..       4,117,799  1,231,831  3,513,419  1,732,318 

a?lnd°^a^°a„d   1       3.226.115  687.418  17.665.352  833.866 

Other  British  Possessions          188,332  138,703  959,696  30,285 


Totals  ..     84,690,073  6,867,530      210,501,487  7,005,387 

Butter  has  always  held  an  important  position  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  New  Zealand  small-farmer.  Made  by  different  per- 
sons and  in  different  ways,  it  has  not  been  generally  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  the  English  market,  although  considerable 
quantities  have  been  exported  both  to  Australia  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but  the  success  attending  the  efforts  made  to  produce 
butter  of  uniform  high  quality  in  dairy  factories,  and  the  fairly 
remunerative  prices  realised  for  such  butter  in  England,  have  caused 
great  attention  to  be  given  to  co-operative  dairying  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  produce  for  the  English  market. 

It  is  only  in  census  years  that  any  information  is  obtained  of  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  annually  produced  in  the  colony,  and 
the  returns  given  by  farmers  must  be  considered  as  estimates  only, 
as  most  of  them  do  not  keep  accounts  of  their  productions. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  returns  made  in  the  census 
years  mentioned.  The  numbers  represent  the  quantities  produced 
in  the  preceding  years  : — 


Census  Year. 

1881 
1886 
1891 

The  figures  for  1891  include  1,969,7591b.  of  butter  and  4,390,4001b. 
of  cheese  made  in  factories.  The  output  of  the  factories  rose  in 
1894  to  6,722,3031b.  of  butter,  and  8,167,5001b.  of  cheese,  according 
to  special  returns  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


INUAL   i 

I'BODUCTION  OP 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Cheese. 
Lb. 
. .       3,178.694 
. .       4,594,795 
. .       6,975,698 

Batter. 
Lb. 
8,453,815 
12,170,964 
16,310,012 

*  Includos  only  British  India  and  Ceylon  ;  French  East   Indies ;  Java,  Hongkong 
Japan,  Russia  in  Asia  (Caucasia  and  Trans-Caucasia),  and  Cyprus. 


The  imporbaace  of  thie  industry  to  New  Zealand  has  caused 

the  Government  to  appoint  a  chief  deury  expert,  and  inatruotors  in 

r  -dairying  who  visit  factories  and  give  lectures  and  oddressea  on  the 

benefits  of  co-operative  dairying,  the  making  oE  cheese  and  butter, 

I  And  subjects  relating  thereto.     Particulars  of  this  industry  will  be 

r  found  in  a  separate  article  further  on. 

I  The  growth  of  our  eiport  trade  of  butter  and  cheese  with  the 
I  United  Kingdom,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  market, 
's  shown  in  the  table  on  page  137. 

Mining. 

The  natural  mineral  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  very  great, 

jid  have  exercised  in  the  past  a  most  important  influence  on  the 

ivelopment   and  progress   of   the   colonv.      Gold  to  the  value  of 

f  JE50,188,838  was  obtained  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1894.     In 

11894    the   value  of  the    produce   was   £887.839.     In   the  earlier 

tjrears  the  gold  was  obtained    from   alluvial  diggings,  but    at    the 

present  time  it  is  mostly  taken  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  which  is 

distributed    widely   through  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  thus 

there    is    a    much    better    prospect    of    the    permanency   of    this 

Industry  than  alluvial  diggings  could  give.     The  amount  of  silver 

extracted  to  the  end  of  1894  amounted  to  only  £160,584  in  value, 

bnt  recent  discoveries  of  ore  give  promise  of  large  production  in 

the  future.     Of  other  minerals,   the   product  to    the    same  date 

amounts  to  £12.420,230,  of   which  kauri-gum  yielded  £7.264,763, 

and  coal,  with  coke.  £4,921.802.     The  following  gives  the  quantities 

4uid  values  of  precious  metals    and  minerals  obtained  during  the 

^ear  1894,  and  the  total  value  of  mining  produce  since  1853  : — 


I 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold  entered 
lor  dnty  tor  exportation  from  the  colony  up  to  the  31st  March,  1896; 


Bre  also  interaal  t  rami  ng- wall  a  constructed.  These  works  have  so- 
far  been  perfectly  successful :  they  have  really  done  somewhat  more 
than  waB  expected  of  them.  Prior  to  their  initiation  there  was- 
setdom  more  thau  10ft.  of  water  on  the  liar,  and  the  channel  waa 
tortuous  and  constantly  changing  its  position;  now  the  channel  is 
straight  and  permanent,  and  tor  tiie  most  time  the  channel  has  25Jft. 
at  high-water  springs,  and  8ft.  lo  16ft.  at  low-Water  springs.  The 
average  depth  at  high-water  on  the  bar  during  the  year  1892  was 
18ft.  lOin..  in  1893  19ft.  7in,  and  in  1894,  20ft.  Tin. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  1878  to  the 
end  of  lb94  is  shown  below : — 


BmiaBd  In  tbo  Colony. 

llti 

i?^ 

Im 

YeiiT, 

Tocal. 

Yenrlr 

Imported. 

Ills 

iill 

pi 

Ton*. 

Ton.. 

Tons. 

Ton.. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

TOBB. 

1878     .. 

163,218 

174.148 

336,366 

8,931 

832.445 

1879     .. 

SS1,SI8 

egjooo 

168.076 

380,294 

7,105 

383.099 

4giG54 

1860     .. 

399,938 

68.705 

123.398 

433,331 

7,021 

416,200 

34.101 

iBSl     .. 

33T.fiea 

37.389 

129,962 

457.324 

6.626 

460,598 

44.398 

isea    .. 

878.272 

*1,010 

139,583 

507,854 

4.246 

503,609 

43.011 

1888     .. 

iil.lGi 

48,493 

133,540 

845.304 

7.172 

588.133 

34.533 

18B4     .. 

480.891 

6U,067 

148.444 

639. 3T5 

6.354 

622,921 

84.78» 

1885     .. 

611.063 

30.232 

180. 202 

641,265 

3.871 

638,894 

16,973 

1886     .. 

S34,S53 

SS,S90 

119.873 

664,226 

2,863 

651,304 

12, 470 

1887     .. 

658,620 

24,267 

107.230 

085.850 

13.951 

652,699 

1,635' 

1688     .. 

613.895 

55.275 

101.341 

715.236 

27,678 

687.558 

34,669 

1889     .. 

586.44.5 

-27.450* 

128.063 

714,508 

39,290 

675,218 

12,340' 

1890     .. 

637, a97 

50.952 

110. 93U 

748.336 

33,404 

714.933 

39,714 

1891     .. 

668,794 

31,397 

12S,31B 

794,113 

39,093 

764,019 

49.087 

1898     .. 

673.315 

4,531 

125.453 

798,768 

33.169 

770,599 

6.580 

18U8     .. 

691,548 

117,444 

808.992 

24.388 

784,704 

14.10S 

IBM     .. 

719,546 

27,936 

112,961- 

833.607 

26,449 

807,066 

22,854 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  colony,  year 
after  year,  since  records  have  been  kept  by  tbo  Mines  Department 
— with  the  exception  of  18S9.  The  yearly  increase  in  output  ia 
principally  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  consumption  within  the 
colony.  During  a  period  of  sixteen  years  the  consumption  of  coal 
in  New  Zealand  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  474,613  tons  per 
annum,  showing  that  new  induGtries  are  quickly  springing  up, 
requiring  fuel  for  generating  motive-power. 

The  total  output  of  the  coal-mines  up  to  31st  December,  1894, 
was  about  9.216,395  tons.  The  quantities  produced  in  each  district 
ate  shown  on  the  next  page. 
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Name  of  District. 

Output  of  Goal. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

ApprozimAte 
total  Outpatof 

Coal  up  to  the 
8l8t  December, 

1803. 

1884. 

1804. 

Tons.          Tons.            Tons. 

Tons. 

Kawakawa     . . 

11,307       23,604 

+  12,197 

822,572 

Whangarei,    Kamo,   Ngunguru, 

23,379 

16,627 

-  6,752 

315,790 

and  Wbauwhau 

Waikato 

57,251 

55,601 

-  1,650. 

767,275 

Mokau 

781 

522 

-       259 

8.027 

Pelorus 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

711 

West  Wanganui 

2,471 

2,173  1   -       298 

46,739 

Westport 

227,178 

231,472  1  +  4,294 

1,858,598 

Keef  ton 

3,904 

3,982  '   +         78 

59,994 

Greymouth    . . 

138,179 

148,245  ;  +10,066 

1,986,698 

Malvern 

1     10,700 

8,661 

+  2,049 

804,780 

Timaru 

1,220 

2,105 

+       885 

10,218 

Otago 

174,236 

185,032 

+10,796 

2,735,860 

Southland 

40,942 

41,632 

+       690 

299,148 

Totals 

691,548 

1 

719,646 

+27,998 

9,216,395 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
late  Sir  John  Coode,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  stated  :  "  The  bituminous  coal  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  is  declared  by  engineers  to  be  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of  the 
world.'*  The  quantity  of  each  class  of  coal  produced  in  1893  and 
1894  was:— 


Class  of  CosJ. 

Output  of  Coal. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

1 

Approximate 
touu  Output  of 

Coal  up  to  the 
3l8t  December, 
1B94. 

1893.       1       1894. 

Bituminous  . . 
Pitch 
Brown 
liignite 

1 

Tons. 
380,901 
131,071 
150,154 

23,422 

Tons. 
418,589 
102,389 
170,816 

27,753 

Tons. 
+  37,688 
-28,682 
+  14,661 
+  4,331 

Tons. 

4,738,067 

1,435,974 

2,751,793 

290,561 

Totals     .. 

691,548 

719,546 

+  27,998 

9,216,895 

The  following  table,  constructed  from  "Laboratory  Reports 
of  the  Geological  Survey"  (Hector)  gives  the  composition  of 
samples  of  New  Zealand  coals,  freshly  taken  from  the  principal 


mines : 


■ 

■ 

II 

■ 

^^^^H 

1 

p 

OOAb. 

^ 

Anal^.              1     _                   ■ 

i 

Evapo-         -^m 

1 

p■?":^    ■ 

a 

Locality. 

a 

til  1 

■ 

J__,.,.     I 

1 

Anchra.cite 

Acheron,  Canterbury . . 

ei'ia 

1-96 

ISO 

I2'13 10-98 18-60'    ^1 

S 

Coalbrookdale 

74B3 

SO'50 

116 

3'5l|  9-1016-46      ■ 

■       0 

TO'OOlaaaB 

3-62 

5-83i  9-1016-40-     ^1 

K     1 

Banliiiry 

25'71 

099 

S-33   90D.16-3S      H 

■     t' 

Altered  brown  coal 

Malvern  Hills 

585: 

19-89 

4'16 

7-43    8-37itS-sa       ^ 

H  ' 

Bitaminous 

Tjneside        .. 

65-69 

29-1 R 

O-eS'  4'4ll  8-62'l8'G5-     ^| 

■  '' 

OUnoB  aonl 

Kakain  Oorge 

64-51 '31  ■>.' 

e.:<..  74r.  HSdia-Bo      H 

■    s 

Wftilsend      . . 

62fl.U  M     i          -■,-.    ,sl713-8a        ■ 

■   I 

Glej  River  . . 

e-^-M -  ■  ■■       ■        ■■  ~.>n  13-23      ■ 

■    10 

Pitch  coftl 

Kfcwakawft  .. 

61l(.  .■       ■       ■                     7',t.)ia-56        ■ 

■  11 

Bituminous 

Preservfttion  Inlet      . . 

ajKM-'-'.i      )      ;    1.  !■>    Ttil  12-80-      ■ 

■    1! 

Pitch  coal 

Blackball.  Grey  RiTer 

e0-2li{iii-.r,\  MUli  loa    lHil2-iQ      ^M 

■    13 

Bitamiaoup 

MukihiDui    .. 

50-76i32i4 

3-97   4-141  7-7611-80-     ^ 

■   U           . 

Coulpit  Heath 

5e-813e'98 

1-Oa   1-19 

7'64 12-96.     ■ 

■    19            . 

Mokihinui    .. 

5T-92'8i-94 

396   3'18 

7'50 13-75      V 

■^   16| 

Brunner  Mine 

56-62  35-68 

7-3613  46        ^ 

17 

56-al  37'73 

l-50l  4-56 

7-3012-36 

1^ 

Wealporl      . . 

66-01  37-17 

3001  4-23 

7-2812-30 

1ft 

Mokihinui    .. 

65-59  3a-Bt) 

3-16    2-39,'  7-20,13-22 

SOI 

54  iihr>m 

2r,r)l  IV}    7  04  11-91 

^H    SI  Altered  brown  coal 

MalvcniHillB 

,.,3..>., ,,,-,„.  ,„.,-,  >  iv;i:>n-5o         ■ 

Wallsand      . . 

53-lfi  ■                          n-68           M 

■  tS:            . 

Otamataura  Crack     .. 

S^S'.                                .   ■■n  11-70         ■ 

■  »            . 

Near  Cape  Farewel!  . . 

^|-:iT                                 ■    -l  11-60        n 

^H  aS:  Pitcb  coAl 

Kawakaiva    ., 

60'ir,  1.          .     -       1'.    h. -.011-80        ■ 

^H  S6  Glance  coal 

Whangarei   .. 

50-11 

mW  y-oi    -^-lu  fiMll'75       ■ 

^B  S7  Pitch  coal 

Kamo 

50  01 

37-69   9'Gl    a-69i  S-SOIMT        H 

^^H  S8>  Blown  coal 

Malvern  HillB 

*9'B9 

35'4Sn'79   a-SO   6-4910-90       ■ 

■  S9 

Femhill 

49-93 

36'96ia-00   1-10 

6-4910-99-      V 

■  »             . 

Allandftle      .. 

47-31 

84  26  13-41   6  02 

6-15 10  96         ^ 

■  ai 

Kaitaugata  .. 

46-48 

33-4814  66,  538 

6-04  10-33 

■  »       . 

ShagP^^int  .. 

46-21 

32-65J16  03;  5-ia 

6-0010-10 

Hss 

HomebuBh    .. 

44-923600115-83'  a  25 

6-63   987 

^Tm:  Pitch  coal 

Hikurangi.  Wbwigarei 

44-5O|47-0O'  5  99'  2'51 

5-78    9-79 

aoi  Brown  coal 

Hokonui       . .             . .  l44 '26:38-32 

10-501  1-00'  5-75'  9-77         H 

36 

Kaitangata.. 

44-u!38-32 

15-44|  aisl  5-T4   9-96        fl 

37 

Nightcapa    .. 

43-63133-08 

18-33'  4-37    5.67    9-S9-        ■ 

38,  Pitch  coal 

ShagPoint  ..             ..  l43-19:3O-0fi 

15-82,10-94   6-61    9-53        ■ 

89'  Brown  coal 

Sprmgfield   .. 

2-6833-66 

18-66'  6-01    6'55    938         ■ 

■.«^ 

Orepuki        .. 

2-B4  36-26 

14-441  6-66  5-54  9-38        ■ 

^k<> 

Kailatigata  .. 

aB'3Si33-43 

n-60Jll-78   4-87   8-33        ■ 

^■•s 

ShagPoint  .. 

S5-7e:S0-86 

13'a2!20-16   4'64   1-m        ■ 

^v« 

Allaiidale     ..             ..  !34-72|41-43 

18-991  4-86    4-51   7-63        ■ 

V** 

Pitch  cool 

Grey  River   . .             . .  |3*-7a|56-48 

6-30!  3-GO   4011  7-63        ■ 

■ 

Fob  CoHPiBiso 

^1       INewcaetle.N.S.W. 

Best                              ..  ]58-338*-17|  1'83'  5-671  7-501282        ■ 

•The  second  column 

Worst             . .               . .    fi3'34  26-ti6 
linaUnd  " EvmiiorativB  I'ower'  is  obli 

3-3316-C7   6-901173        H 

muldvle  eompotsd  from 

))ere.ulL<(.tPVofe»orLlve 

«(  K<t£  Sc.i>tb  Wkle^.    Tb 

multiple  lined  tor  Cbe  9r> 

bsHD  senimlly  n»e<l  (or 

omputiQK  tile  ovupor^liva 

£-5StFi£'gS  M 

qolftlr  Mid  prsjudieiftl  coo 

pariMD  Df  our  coalairlth  tb 

^■.Muninii  given. 

m 
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Manufactories,  etc. 

Statistics  of  manufactories  or  works  are  taken  every  five  years 
only,  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  number  of  industries  re- 
turned in  1891 — 2,570 — shows  an  increase  on  the  number — 2,268 
— in  1886,  but  the  rate  of  increase — 13-32  per  cent. — was  not  so 
large  as  might  have  been  expected.  Between  1881  and  1886  the 
industries  returned  increased  from  1,643  to  2,268,  or  at  the  rate 
of  38  iper  cent.  Gold-quartz-mining  and  hydrauhc  mining-works, 
numbering  209,  are  included  in  the  above ;  95  collieries  are  also  in- 
cluded, with  2  antimony  mines  and  1  manganese,  besides  9  building- 
stone  quarries. 

To  include  mining  works  among  manufactories  may  appear 
strange  at  first,  but  the  Census  Act  requires  returns  to  be  furnished 
for  such  works,  and  they  have  machinery  and  plant  which  must  be 
included  in  any  account  of  the  macliinery  in  use  within  the  colony. 

The  remarks  of  the  Registrar-General  in  the  report  on  the  cen- 
sus of  1886  as  to  what  is  included  in  the  returns  are  reprinted,  as 
again  applicable  :  **  There  is  difficulty  in  defining  what  works  should 
be  included  and  what  omitted.  For  example,  some  of  the  furniture 
factories  consist  of  large  workshops  in  rear  of  shops,  in  which  several 
hands  are  employed  in  making  furniture  ;  but  there  are  numerous 
cabinetmakers  who  employ  one  or  two  hands  in  making  furniture, 
but  whose  works  can  hardly  be  classed  as  manufactories.  There 
are  many  industries  in  a  similar  condition,  so  that  no  hard-and- 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  otherwise  many  industries  that  are 
in  the  aggregate  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  of  growing  import- 
ance, would  have  to  be  omitted,  or  the  table  filled  up  with  the 
enumeration  of  what  are  in  reality  retail  businesses  combined  with 
the  doing  of  a  limited  amount  of  work  on  the  premises,  either  by  way 
of  repairs  or  as  new  work.  Consequently,  nmch  discretion  has  to  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  for  the  returns,  possibly  causing  some  little 
roughness  in  the  result.  Much  additional  work  to  that  given  is  no 
doubt  being  performed  by  these  minor  industries.  Some  small  in- 
dustries have  been  given  on  account  of  their  possessing  a  special 
character,  or  of  being  the  germ  of  wliat  may  grow  to  some  import- 
ance." 

The  hands  and  horse-power  employed  were — 

Hands  employed.  Horse-power 

Malus.        Females.  employed. 

Census,  1881               ..             ..     16,599        1,399  18,601 

1886               ..              ..     23.101         2,494  19,815 

1891               ..             ..     26,911        2,969  33,392 

Here  the  male  hands  employed  are  shown  to  have  increased  by 
10,312  or  62- 12  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  by  3,750  or  16*19  per 
cent,  in  the  period  1886-91.  The  increase  of  female  hands  is  much 
greater,  being  112*22  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  1881-91,  and  for  the 
quinquennium  1886-91,  19-05  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  horse-power  is  145*51  per  cent,  for  1881-91,  and 
72-88  per  cent,  for  1886-91. 

At  the  census  of  1891  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  first  time  to 


^r    obtaJD  infoi 


MANUFACTOBIEB,   ETC. 


information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  those  factoriee  or  large 
works  supplying  wholesale  orders,  and  making  use  of  machinery  and 
plane,  which  are  dealt  with  Jn  the  industrial  returns.  The  amount 
for  the  year  1890  was  £2,106,860  paid  to  males,  and  £102,999  to 
females,  of  all  ages.  The  total  value  of  materials  operated  upon  was 
£3,471,767,  so  fai-  as  returned.  The  deficiency  is  not  considered  to 
be  such  as  very  matenally  to  affect  the  figures  given.  The  annual 
,  "Value  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  was  obtained  in  1886  as  well 
B  in  1891,  and  a  comparison  is  consequently  possible  : — 


r  26-70  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  number  of  industries  increased 
1886   and  1891   by  only   13'32   per  cent.,    as  previously 
[j  tbe  proportionate  increase  on  the  actual  result  of  the  work, 
J  shown  by  the  value  of  the  output,  was  at  the  higher  rate  of 
^6-70  per  cent.     The  hands  increased  at  the  rate  of  1619  per  cent, 
for  males,  and  19'0u  per  cent,  for  females. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
plant  used  in  the  manufactories  or  works  can  be  compared  for  four 
L  -census- period 9 : — 

""' -■-->-->  "-' -    )f  Mnohinery 


1,761,091  . 
1,993,330* 


The  value  of  the  lands  used  for  mining  is  not  included  in  the  above 
■"figures,  and  the  value  of  Crown  lands  has  been  omitted  throughout. 

The  order  of  the  provincial  districts,  arranged  according  to  the 
I  jiumber  of  industries  belonging  to  each,  is  as  under : — 

Numbec  ot  Indugtrlos  Number  ot  IndusCrle* 
iDoluding  Gold-  a>clDdliu|  Gold- 

qa&rtE-mililDii  Works,  qDuU-mLnliie  Woilu, 
<V.llii<r!4ia.  «n.  CnlKitrlea.  *k 

Otago 

Auckl&ad 

Canterbury 

Wellington 

Nolaon 

Huwke'a  Baj 

Marlborough 

TararrJci 

Weatlajid 

The  values  of  the  manufactures  for  the  proviaoisi  di&t'n.c^  ~4 
respectively  as  follows :- 
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Auckland 

Otago 

Canterbury 

Wellington 

Hawke*8  Bay 

Nelson    . . 

Marlborough 

Taranaki 

Westland 


Value  of  lianiifactiira» 
excluding  Output  of 
Oold-quarts>niiuiiig 
Works,  Gollieriee,  Ae. 
£ 
2,184^401 
2,078.865 
2,056,412 
1,412,465 
525,394 
146,020 
161,714 
155.772 
53,2d4 


Value  of  Manufactiureft 
including  Output  of 
Oold-quartz-mining 
Works,  Collieries,  &c. 
£ 
2,396,060 
2,237,246 
2,061,921 
1,412,465 
525,394 
394,481 
. .  168,814 

165,772 
69,993 

The  following  shows   the   most  important  industries,  arranged 
according  to  value  of  manufactures  or  produce : — 

Total  Value  of  all  Manu- 
factures or  Produce, 
including  Kepalrs. 

Meat  -  freezing,    -  preserving,    and    boiling  -  down  £ 

works  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1,464,659 

Tanning,  fellmongering,    and    wool-scouring  esta- 
blishments  . . 

Grain-mills 

Sawmills 

Boot-andshoe  factories 

Iron-  and  brass-foundries,  boiler-making,  machinists, 
and  millwrights 

Printing  establishments 

Breweries 

Collieries 

Woollen-mills  . . 

Gold-mining,  quartz-mining  and  -crushing  works  . . 

Flax-mills 

Geisworks 

Clothing- factories 

Soap-and-candle  works . . 

Cheese-  and  butter-factories 

Agricultural-implement  factories 

Coach-building  and  -paintmg  works 

l^'^urniture-factorios 

Biscuit-factories 

Other  industries,  in  which  the  value  of  manufac- 
tures was  under  £100,000 

xouai         ••  ••  *•  •■ 


1,026,349 
991,812 
832,959 
403,736 

403,635 
354,559 

279,777 

279,175 

278,893 

234,266 

178,947 

166,579* 

155,714 

150,957 

144,472 

139,660 

131,314 

127,147 

1,377,028 


..  £9,422,146 

The  order  of  the  principal  industries,  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  was  : — 

No.  of  Handa. 
Meat  -  freezing,    -  preserving, 

and  boiling-down  works  ..  1,568 

Clothing-factories  ..  ..  1,290 

Tanning,  fellmongering,  and 
wool  -  scouring      establish- 
ments  ..  ..  ..  1,196 

Woollen-mills         ..  ..  1,175 

Other  industries     ..  ..  8,256 


No.  of  Hands 

Sawmills    . . 

3,266 

Fla3c-mills 

3,204 

Printing  establishments 

2,669 

Gold -mining,  quartz  -  mining 

and  -crushing  works 

1,971 

Boot-and-shoe  factories 

1,943 

Iron-    and    brass  -foundries, 

boiler- making,    machinists, 

and  millwrights    . . 

1,787 

Collieries    . . 

1.655 

Total  ..  ..  29,880 

The  principal  industries  returned  at  the  census  of  1891,  and  par- 
ticulars relating  thereto,  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following  table : — 

*  Returns  unsatisfaotory. 
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Law  and  Cbimh. 

Civil  Cases. 

Sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
ttt  Auckland,  Gisborne,  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Wellington,  and 
Wangapui,  in  the  North  Island  ;  and  at  Blenheim,  Nelson,  Kokitlka, 
Chri8tchnrch,  Timaru,  Oauiaru,  Dunedin,  and  In verc argil  1,  in  the 
Middle  Island. 

The  number  of  writs  of  fiunimons  issued  in  the  Supreme  Court  ia 
1893  was  741,  against  717  in  1892,  and  744  in  1891.  The  num- 
l)er  of  civil  cases  tried  increased  from  129  in  1892  to  156  in  1893. 
Of  these,   16  were  tried  before  common  juries.  19  by  special  jury, 

i  121  by  Judge  without  jury.  The  total  of  amounts  for  which 
judgments  were  recorded  in  1893  was  £87,301.  There  were  89  writa 
of  esecQlion  issued  during  the  year. 

Eighty-seven  cases  were  commenced  at  sixteen  District  Courts  in 
1893.  Nineteen  of  these  cases  were  tried  before  juries,  and  39  before 
a  Judge  only,  making  a  total  of  58  cases  tried.  Sixteen  caseB 
lapsed  or  were  discontinued,  and  9  remained  pending.  The  total 
of  amounts  sued  for  was  £11,195,  and  judgments  were  recorded  (or 
Before  the  Magistrates'  Courts  21,142  cases  were  tried, 
t  18,803  in  1892  ;  the  aggregate  sum  sued  for  being  £290,680, 
9  the  total  for  which  judgment  was  given  £140,306. 

Baftkrtiptcy. 

The  petitions  in  bankruptcy  during  1893  numbered  484,  of  which 
443  were  made  by  debtors  and  41  by  creditors.  This  number  is  the 
lowest  for  eight  years. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  petitions,  the  total  amount  of 
the  unsecured  assets,  the  amount  of  debts  proved,  and  the  amount 
paid  in  dividends  and  preferential  claims  for  the  past  eight  years  : — 


A  special  article  on  the  present  bankruptcy  law  of  New  Zealand 
was  printed  in  the  Year-book  of  1894.  Reference  ia  made  in  it  to  a 
mode  of  private  assigumeut  which  has  come  into  sosih.  ^«f^us 
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use  as  to  prevent  conclusions   being  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  figures  above  given. 

Of  the  bankruptcies  in  1893,  in  13  cases  the  liabilities  were  under 
£50 ;  in  95,  from  £50  to  £100  ;  in  158,  from  £100  to  £250 ;  in  99, 
from  £250  to  £500 ;  in  57,  from  £500  to  £1,000  ;  in  42,  from  £1,000 
to  £2,000 ;  in  10,  from  £2,000  to  £5,000 ;  and  in  4,  £5,000  and 
upwards. 

Divorce. 

The  petitions  in  1893  under  **  The  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  Act,  1867,"  were  43  in  number — 5  more  than  in  1892 :  34 
were  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  9  for  judicial  separation ;  25 
decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  were  granted.  The  proceedings 
under  the  Act  for  the  past  seven  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Petitions  for 

Decrees  for 

Year. 

1 

Dissolution  of         Judicial 

Dissolution  of 

Judicial 

Marriage.           Separation. 

Marriage. 

SeparatioQ. 

1887             ..              ..' 

26 

6 

16 

1 

1888       . .        . . ; 

85 

8 

82 

m  • 

1889            ..             ..  ! 

26 

7 

17 

1 

181K) 

24 

8 

21 

8 

1891       ..       ..  ; 

81 

5 

20 

3 

1892            ..             ..  1 

80 

8 

18 

1 

1893        ..        ..  ; 

34 

9 

25 

1 

The  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage  amounted  on  the  average- 
'for  the  seven  years  to  7*76  in  every  1,000  marriages,  and  the 
decrees  for  dissolution  to  5*62. 

The  proportion  of  petitions  and  decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage 
to  the  number  of  marriages  is  higher  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  lower  than  in  New  South  Wales  or- 
Victoria.  The  proportion  in  every  1,000  marriages  for  these 
countries  is  as  follows : — 


Country. 


Petitions  for 

Dissolution  of 

Marriage. 

8-26 

1-88 

54-72 

21-75 


Decrees  for 
Dissolution  of 
Marriage. 
607 
0-95 
39-36 
11-80 


New  Zealand  (1893)      . . 
England  and  Wales 
New  South  Wales  (1893) 
Victoria  (1892) 

In  1889  an  Act  was  passed  in  Victoria  to  allow  of  divorces  being 
granted  for  wilful  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness  with  cruelty  or 
neglect,  imprisonment  under  certain  circumstances  of  either  party, 
and  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  This  multiphcation  of 
the  causes  for  divorce  has  largely  increased  the  proportion  of  decrees 
in  that  colony. 

An  Act  of  a  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1891,  and  brought  into  working  in  August  of  the  following  year^ 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  decrees  {nisi)  of  divorce  increased 
from  66  in  the  year  1891  to  102  m  1892,  and  305  in  1893. 


91» 


Criminal  Cases. 
In  respect  of  criminal  statistice  New  Zealand  compares  favour- 
ably with  the  coloniea  of  Australia,  aa  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Victorian  Year-book  for  1893  :^ 


I 
I 


^''^^.?^JT'" 

"-C: 

per  lO.on  of 

•tiODOl 

ApprehonBion. 
and 

CanTicUoDa- 

o..„„„. 

Co^vi^oc. 

Hew  South  Wales       .. 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Weatem  Australia 

New     Zealuid    (eioln- 
sive  of  Maoris) 

46-36 
66-29 
52-27 
35-56 
97-67 
«l-4t 
27-29 

36-19 

18-72 
96-97 
31-85 
64-07 
31-96 
90-73 

1*-21 
13-83 

9-90 
S-M 
18-93 
6-58 
7-34 

6-00 
8-43 
6-86 

3-84 
6-69 
3-96 

a-50 

Judging  by  the  number  of  summary  convictions  in  1891,  the 
4unount  of  crime  in  New  Zealand  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time 
proportionately  leas  than  in  any  one  of  the  Australian  Coioniea, 
The  ratio  of  convictions  after  commitment  was  somewhat  iugher 
than  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  decidedly  lower  than  in 
any  other  colony. 

The  number  of  charges  heard  before  the  Magistrate's  Courts 
in  1893  was  18,271.  Bepeated  charges  against  the  same  person 
are  counted  as  distinct.  In  1892  the  number  was  18,017;  in 
1891.  17,613:  in  1890,  18,701;  in  1889,  18.845;  and  in  1888, 
19,167.  Of  the  charges  in  1893,  339  were  against  persona  of  the 
aboriginal  native  race,  a  decrease  of  91  on  the  number  for  the 
previous  year. 

If  the  Maoris  be  excluded  the  number  of  charges  in  1893  is  found 
to  be  17.932,  an  increase  of  345  upon  the  number  for  1892 ;  and  the 
proportion  per  1,000  of  population  is  27-12,  against  27-38  for  1392. 

The  figures,  both  numerical  and  proportional,  tor  a  aeries  of 
twelve  years  are  subjoined  :— 
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froportl 

Kfe 

ca 

lS8d 

33.108 

43-41 

1888 

18.829 

30-83 

1883 

22,511 

42-52 

1     1889 

18.476 

:WIO 

IBB4 

23,105 

41-81 

1890 

18.247 

29-39 

1885 

23.709 

39-61 

'     1891 

17,189 

■37-29 

21.237 

36-46 

1     1892 

17.687 

27-38 

1887 

19.924 

33-41 

'     1893 

17,992 

i7-ll 

•Sotinol 

aUwelWlcHeH 
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A  comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  in  New  Zealand  sum- 
marily convicted  and  convicted  in  the  superior  Courts  during  six 
years  ending  with  1893,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  these^ 
convictions  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  figures  given  exclude 
the  Maoris: — 


Summary 
Convictions. 

CoNYICnONS  IK 
SUPBBIOB  COITBTB. 

YearK. 
1888. 

Number. 

Proportion 
per  1.000  of 

Mean 
Population. 

Number. 

Proportion 
per  1,000  of 

Mean 
Population. 

Offences  agaiust  the  person  . . 

716 

118 

42 

007 

Offences  against  property 

1,24G 

206 

178 

0*29 

Other  offences 

12,298 

20-31 

85 
255 

006 

Totals  . . 

14,259 

23-55 

0*42 

1889. 

Offences  against  the  person  . . 

71G 

117 

80 

0-06 

Offences  against  property 

1,877 

2-24 

152 

0-25 

Other  offences 

11,768 

1916 

48 

007 

Totals  . . 

1890. 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property 
Other  offences 

Totals . . 

1891. 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property 
Other  offences 

Totals . . 

1892. 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property 
Other  offences 

Totals 

1893. 
Offences  a|[ainst  the  person 
Offences  against  property 
Other  property 

Totals 


18,861 


13,051 

771 

1,294 

11,225 

13,290 

760 
1,361 
11,336 

13,457 


22-57 


20-72 

1-20 

2-01 

17-48 

20-69 

1-15 

2-06 

17-14 

20-35 


225 


214 

29 

127 

24 

180 

48 

174 

38 

260 


0-37 


794 

1-28 

18 

003 

1 

,273 

2-05 

138 

0-22 

11 

,818 

1904 

86 
192 

006 

13 

,885 

22-37 

0-81 

751 

1-19 

81 

0-05 

1 

.312 

208 

141 

0-23 

10,988 

17-45 

42 

007 

0-35 

0-05 
0-20 
0-04 

0-29 

0-07 
0-26 
0-06 

0-39 


The  general  results  shown  in  the  above  table  are  borne  out  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  statistics  relating  to  prisoners  in 


SCUHABY  OONVIOTIONS, 
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bol  (see  post,  p,  217)>  which  also  show  a  marked  decrease  in  ci-inie 
.3uring  the  five  years. 

The  summary  convictions  in  1893  numbered  13,710,  including 
[  263  Maoris.  520  persons  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  Supreme 
[land  District  Courts,  an  increase  of  154  on  the  number  committed  in 
1 1892. 

le  Justice  of  the  Peace  .\ct,  1882,"  provides  that  sundry  in- 

'  dictable  offences  may  with  the  consent  of  the  accused  be  summarily 

dealt  with  by  Magistrates.     The  increasing  use  of  this  provision  may 

have  affected  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  higher  Courts  shown 

in  the  six-year  table. 

Including  12  Maoris,  the  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts 
numbered  272. 

The  number  of  summary  convictions  in  the  various  Magistrates' 
Courts  for  certain  of  the  most  common  offences  in  each  of  the  past 
six  years,  together  with  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  popu- 
lation (excluding  Maoris)  is  given  herewith : — 

SuMHABY  Convictions. 


isw. 

188S, 

itoo. 

imi. 

mi. 

IKK! 

«ulto   .. 

633 

636 

705 

liVft 

65G 

67C 

oeny* 

..         971 

1.085 

905 

9U 

904 

971; 

..     S,408 

5,152 

6.677 

,11U 
lihe 

S.OSO 

fi,048 

rtmkenneBfl  ..  ..8-92         8-39         9'14         S'13         737         7G3 

The  proportion  of  assaults  for  1S93  is  found  to  be  less  than  for 
liftny  one  of  the  previous  five  yeeirs.  In  the  year  1887  it  was  as  high 
f  ta  1-2.3  per  1,000.  During  the  four  years  1890-93  the  proportion  of 
larcenies  remained  almost  without  change.  The  record  of  drunken- 
ness shows  a  EaUing  rate  for  the  four  years  1890-93.  It  would 
seem  that  the  rates  given  for  1888-89  are  incorrect,  as  they  were 
worked  npon  an  estimate  of  population  which  the  census  of  1891 
proves  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Could  the  true  figures  be  ascer- 
tained they  might  possibly  show  a  steady  decline  throughout  the 
period  under  review.  The  range  for  eight  years  is  from  iO'28  per 
1,000  persons  in  1886  to  763  in  1893. 

To  judge  by  the  consumption  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  in 
the  period  1884-1893,  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling-off 
dariog  the  last  ten  years  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  this 
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GONSUMPTIOM  OF  BeEB,  WiNE,  AND  SpIBITS  PER  HSAD  OF  POPUULTIQH 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

At  the  same  t 


(excluding  Maoris). 

Beer.  Wine.  Spirits. 

Gal.  Oal.  Gal. 

8-769  0-272  0*999 

8-414  0-261  0-899 

7*861  0-212  0-820 

7-651  0-198  0-770 

7-133  0167  0-820 

7-624  0-176  0-598 

7-899  0-184  0-693 

7-646  0172  0-699 

7-807  0174  0-708 

7-716  0-170  0-697 


ime  a  comparison  of  the  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness shows  that  excessive  drinking  was  not  so  prevalent  in  1893  as 
it  was  ten  years  previously.  The  prison  statistics  are  here  of  great 
value,  as  showing  for  several  years  back  the  number  of  distinct 
prisoners  received  into  gaol  after  being  convicted  of  drunkenness. 
The  figures  for  the  years  1885-93  are  as  follow  (readmissions  of 
the  same  person  not  counted) : — 

Distinct  Prisoners  Convicted  op  Drunkenness  received  into  Oaoi*. 


1886       . . 

1,077 

1887       . . 

1,038 

1888       . . 

938 

1889       . . 

802 

1890       . . 

808 

1891 

694 

1892       .. 

638 

1893       . . 

619 

Here  the  decrease  proceeds  rapidly  and  almost  uniformly  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  true  that  the  option  of  a  fine  is  generally 
given  to  a  person  convicted  of  drunkenness,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  proportion  of  fines  for  this  offence  has  increased  of 
late,  so  that  a  fall  in  the  number  of  distinct  persons  imprisoned  may 
fairly  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  growing  sobriety  among  the 
people. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  consumption  per  head  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  much  greater  than  it  is  here.     The  figures  are, — 


Beer. 
Gal. 

Wine. 
Gal. 

Spirits 
Gal. 

19-36 

101 

1-12 

10-91 

0-86 

100 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

In  each  of  these  colonies,  as  also  in  Queensland  and  South 
Australia,  arrests  for  drunkenness  are,  in  proportion  to  population, 
far  more  numerous  than  in  New  Zealand.  The  order  of  the  colonies 
in  this  respect  is  as  under : — 


ttSEBia.    ETC.,   FOE 

DnUIJKItNNKK 

IN  pRaponnoN  to  Populatloh 

New  Soutli  Wttle 

. .     19-30  per 

1,000 

Vicwria  , . 

. .     15-74 

Queensliuid 

. .     13-68 

SoaCh  Australia 

. .        9« 

New  Zealand 

. .       8S5 

TasmaDitt 

..       7-70 

The  Native  population  of  the  colony  may  be  regarded  as  sta- 
tionary, and  a  companBon  of  the  iiumbeis  of  Biunmary  convictions 
by  the  higher  and  lower  Courts  for  the  last  ten  years  seems  to  lead 
to  the  coDclusion  that  crime  amongst  the  Maoris  is  not  increasing. 
The  figures,  especially  those   relating  to  the  convictions  by  the 

[  «aperior  Courts,  though  etmall,  are  considered  sufficient  to  justify 

I  Jthia  inference  ;- — 


I 


CosncTioss 

OP 

llAORie   IS   SUPEBIOB  CoL-BTS. 

Tew. 

Nn 

iilMrotPem 

188* 

..     37 

32 

1889    ..10 

10 

1885 

..     16 

13 

1     1890    ..31 

35 

1886 

..     32 

27 

'     1891     ..       7 

188T 

..     11 

13 

1892    ..16 

15 

1888 

..     10 

10 

'     1893    -.13 

13 

H    th 


Prisoners  in  Gaol. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  different  gaols  of 
the  colony  during  the  year  1893  was  3,759,  including  persons  await- 
ing trial  but  not  convicted  within  tlie  year,  and  counting  as  distinct 
persons  repeated  admissions  of  the  same  person,  as  well  as  transfers 
irom  gaol  to  gaol  of  convicts  undergoing  sentence.  In  1892  the 
number  received  was  3.698,  so  that  the  figures  for  1893  show  an 
increase  of  61.  Of  3,759  admissions  for  1893,  40  were  for  debt,  and 
87  on  account  of  lunacy ;  while  125  were  Maoris  imprisoned  for  various 
offences.  If  the  debtors,  lunatics,  and  Maoris  be  excluded,  the 
number  of  persons  received  into  gaol  is  reduced  to  3,507,  against 
fl,469in  1892,  an  increase  of  38.  In  1881,  when  the  mean  popu- 
lation was  only  493,482  persona,  the  corresponding  number  of  ad- 
missions was  4,207. 

The  number  of  persons  in  gaol  (including  Maoris)  at  the  end  of 
each  of  thirteen  years  is  next  given,  with  the  proportion  per  1,000  of 
the  population  (also  including  Maoris)  for  1881  and  1893.  showing 
again  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  priaonera  : — 
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1  Gaol  (31tt  December). 

mninij         Deblore       On  ReuHLni 


A  end  o(  year  por  1,000  of 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Inspector  of  PrisonB  that  the  eteodv  decreaw 
in  the  number  of  prisoners  observable  since  1881  may  be  lookefl 
upon  as  evidence  that  the  object  of  legal  punishment  has  been  to  I 
gre&t  extent  achieved ;  and  he  states  in  his  report  for  the  year  181 
that  the  significance  of  "  these  figures"  {i.e.,  the  prison  statistic 
"  cannot  be  overrated  as  a  practical  test  of  the  preventive  and  pur"^^ 
live  measures  in  force."     In  his  report  for  1S94  he  further  writea,- 

II  is  argued  th&b  the  priaoii  syBtem  in  thU  colony  lu  con  cairied  out  A 
not  ratorm  ot  deter  thoso  who  come  within  its  nvnge.  Whatever  truth  tbi 
may  he  in  this  argument  is  duo  solely  to  the  Wftat  of  proper  nccotDmodn^ 
which  prevents  the  proper  separdtion  of  the  joungcr  in  crime  from  those  n. 
have  spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  liven  in  gaol.  To  pmperly  carry  out 
oloBlifiaatioQ  system,  it  is  imperative  that  each  prisoner  should  have  a  BepanI 
cell,  80  OB  to  prevent  moral  couiagion  and  opportunities  o[  reiwilious  combiuatia 
The  separation  of  criminals  from  each  other  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  bi 

8 stems,  both  as  a  moans  of  reformation  and  deterrence.     If  there  is  any  o 
ing  on  which  prison  leformcru  agree,  it  is  that  prisoners  should  associate  i 
little  as  possible  with  eaah  other.     Aaii^e  from  its  deterrent  eSect,  sepoiste  ii 
priaonment  has  the  advantage  of  removing  an;  fear  of  a  prisoner  becoming  n. 
moie  depraved  that  he  already  is  ;  and  be  is  far  more  likely,  when  left  to  111 
own  reHectiona,  to  be  improved  by  exhortations  from  good  men  than  be  woi ' 
bo  BtnoiiK  a  lot  of  congenial  companions.     It  mast  be  clearly  understood  tl 
the  cellular  system  here  advocated  does  not  mean  "  solitary  "  conlinemeiit,  t 
merely  a  separation  from  evil  companions.    Tliis  system,  though  costly  at  fill 
haa  been  found  ultimately  most  economical  by  diniinisbing  crime  and  ~     •-':- 
shorter  sentences  to  be  aubstitu ted.  with  more  both  of  reformation  and  c 
than  long  periods  of  associated   criminal   detention  carry  nith  ihei 
vystem  such  as  this  cannot  be  carried  out  at  present,  owing  to  war 
dation  in  the  different  localities. 

Of  the  prisoners  previously  convicted  received  in  1893,  391  m4 
and  42  women  had  been  convicted  once ;  2'2U  men  and  34  womfl 
twice:  SOtJicen  and  462  women  three  or  more  times  ;  making  a  t< 
of  1.497  men  and  538  vfomen. 

Of  3,759  prisoners  received,  3,140  were  able  to  read  and  writ 
152  could  read  only,  421  were  unable  to  read,  and  46  were  < 
superior  education. 
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Besides  the  returns  from  the  Prisons  Department,  a  separate 
card  for  each  admission  is  furnished  for  every  gaol.  Such  cards 
as  show  convictions  are  arranged  alphahetically,  and  where  several 
are  found  referring  to  the  same  person,  all  are  thrown  out  but 
one ;  then  the  number  of  cards  retained  equals  the  actual  number 
of  distinct  convicted  prisoners  received  in  the  various  gaols  during 
the  year.  In  1893  this  number  (excluding  Maoris)  was  2,111,  a 
decrease  of  53  on  the  number  in  1892.  These  figures  do  not  include 
children  committed  to  the  industrial  schools  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  neglected  or  destitute. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons  (exclusive  of 
Maoris)  imprisoned  in  the  past  eight  years  after  conviction,  only 
one  cause  being  given  when  the  same  person  was  imprisoned  more 
than  once. 


Offences. 

1886. 

18W. 

1888. 

1889. 
527 

1890. 

1891. 

itm. 

455 

,   iHOa. 

1 

Felonv  and  larceny     . . 

594 

526 

568 

516 

506 

605 

Misdemeanour 

90 

120 

97 

131 

101 

120 

113 

88 

Injary  to  property 

54 

62 

47 

53 

65 

51 

61 

58 

Affiault  and  resisting  the 

209 

178 

162 

170 

206 

179 

190 

167 

police 

i 

Acta  of  vagrancy 

205 

238 

251 

351 

333 

225 

376 

!     371 

Drankenness 

1,077 

1,038 

938 

802 

808 

694 

638 

619 

Other  offences 

545 

477 

473 

365 

368 

388 

331 

1     303 

Totals 

2,774 

2,639 

2,531 

2,399 

2,397 

2,118 

2,164 

2,111 

Thas,  in  1886,  these  convicted  prisoners  averaged  47-82  in 
every  10,000  of  the  population  ;  in  1887,  4425  ;  in  1888,  4181 ;  in 
1889,  39-00;  in  1890,  38-61;  in  1891,  33-55;  in  1892,  3369;  and 
in  1893,  31-92.  There  has  been  since  1886  a  decrease  of  2390  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  distinct  convicted  prisoners,  and  a  reduction 
of  15-9  in  the  proportion  to  population.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
proportion  for  1892  was  75  per  10,000  persons. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  actual  number  of  imprisonments 
ior  some  of  the  above  offences  was  much  in  excess  of  the  figures 
given,  as  many  were  several  times  imprisoned,  either  for  offences 
fflfering  in  kind  or  for  repetitions  of  the  same  ofifence.  Thus,  many 
persons  returned  as  imprisoned  for  larceny  underwent  otlier  im- 
prisonments for  drunkenness,  &c.  Many  returned  as  convicted  of 
drunkenness  were  several  times  in  p;aol  during  the  year  for  the 
Jame  offence,  or  for  some  other,  sucli  as  assault,  riotous  or  inde- 
Jent  conduct,  &c.  Often  there  were  several  charges  preferred 
.gainst  the  same  person  at  the  one  time,  of  which  the  most  serious 
3lIowed  by  conviction  has  been  selected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons 
exclusive  of  Maoris)  received  into  gaol  after  conviction  during 
393,  classified  according  to  nature  of  offence,  religion,  birthplace, 
id  age : — 
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Of  the  above  prisoners  convicted,  13  (12  men  and  1  woman)  were 
releaBed  upon  probation  under  "The  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act, 
1886,"  aa  agEiinet  11  in  1892  and  24  in  1891.  Iharing  the  year  1893, 
S9  persons  were  placed  upon  probation,  as  against  51  in  1892. 
Twenty-five  carried  out  the  conditions  of  their  licenses  satisfactorily 
and  were  disehai'ged,  3  were  reaiTested  and  committed  to  prison, 
3  absconded,  and  28  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  still  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Probation  Officers  completing  their  respective 
terms  of  probation.  Tile  Inspector  of  Prisons  remarks,  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Act  from  the  beginning,  that  "  Of  the  558  persona- 
placed  on  probation  since  the  Act  came  into  force  in  October,  1886, 
469  have  been  discharged  after  satisfactorily  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  their  licenses,  29  were  rearrested  and  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment,  2  died,  15  have  eluded  the,  vigilance  of  the  Proba- 
tion Officer  and  absconded,  and  43  remain  on  probation.  The  Act 
continues  to  viork  most  satisfactorily,  and  has  done  much  to 
mitigate  the  evils  of  contajnination  by  giving  first  offenders  a 
chance  of  reforming  which  they  couid  never  get  if  once  sent  to 
prison  ;  but,  as  regards  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  it  is  thought  the 
Act  is  not  so  fully  taken  advantage  of  as  it  might  be  in  the  cases 
of  persons  of  good  character.  The  whole  question  of  prisoners 
awaiting  trial  is  beset  with  difficulties,  for  while  some  of  these 
persons  are  certainly  guilty,  others  are  as  certainly  innocent,  and 
the  often  unduly  -  prolonged  delay  between  their  committal  and 
trial  makes  it  impossible,  with  the  present  hniited  accommodation 
in  the  awaiting-trial  portions  of  the  gaols,  to  carry  out  proper 
separation,  which  is  more  essential  with  this  class  of  prisoners 
than  with  others,  When  it  is  recollected  that  some  at  least  of  these 
persons  are  detained  only  on  account  of  their  poverty,  and  conse- 
quent inabihiy  to  find  bail,  it  is  thought  that  considerable  advantage, 
without  much  risk,  would  be  gained  by  placing  those  against  whose 
character  nothing  bad  is  known  under  the  operation  of  the  Probation 
Act  while  awaiting  trial, — provided,  of  course,  that  the  offencee 
with  which  they  stand  charged  are  those  to  which  the  Act  applies." 

The  proportions  of  adherents  of  each  of  the  four  principal  re- 
ligious denominations  in  every  100  distinct  convicted  prisoners 
during  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  the  next  table,  with  the 
percentages  of  population  belonging  to  the  same  denominations  at 
the  date  of  the  last  census  : — 

RSUOIOCS  DEHOKIHAIIONB  op  DlBTIHCT  OOHVICTBD  PfilSOKEBS  BECEIVED  IS  1B93. 


DeDomiD>tloi]>of 
CoDTleMd  PriKineiB. 

Tided  P 

1  Populntion  »t 
CeoBiuuf  isei. 

Church  of  Englaad     .. 
Homsji  Catholic 

PreBbjteriaQ 
Weelejiui 

43'ai 
Ba-85 
1631 
2-71 

43-lS 
32-29 
15-6fi 
309 

ia-17 

33-18 
1519 
8-84 

43-21 
33-18 
13-30 
3-65 

IW3.    1 

44'4fl  1           40-51 
33-16  1         13-96 
14-21  1         2262 

2  99  1           10-H 
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Still  excluding  Maoris,  the  following  are  the  proportioas  of  dis- 
tinct convicted  prisoners,  classified  according  to  birthplace,  for  each 
of  the  past  five  years  :— 
Btbthflaceb  of  Distinct  Convicted  PatsoNBBB  becxited  m  Gaoi;,  1899. 
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Australian  Colo- 
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0-59 

1 

China, 
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U 
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0-71 

Other    Foreign 
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3'57 

Countries 

1 

That  the  number  of  priBoners  born  in  the  United  Kingdom 
should  fall  off  year  by  year  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  smali- 
nes8  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  New- Zealand-bom  (only  2-07 
per  cent,  in  the  five  years)  is  remarkable.  While  the  New-Zealand- 
born  formed  at  the  last  census  58  per  cent,  of  the  ^vhole  population 
of  the  colony,  they  contributed  in  1893  not  more  than  17  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  received  in  gaol.  Of  the  New-Zealand-born  popu- 
lation, however,  a  large  number  are  under  15  years  of  age,  a  period 
of  lite  at  which  there  are  very  few  prisonera  ;  and,  therefore,  another 
comparison  is  necessary.  It  is  found  that  the  New- Zealand-bom 
over  15  years  formed  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  above  15 ; 
but,  as  before  stated,  New-Zealanders  constituted  only  17  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  received  in  gaols. 

The  following  are  the  respective  proportions  of  the  convicted 
prisoners  received  at  each  ago-period  of  life  to  every  100  prisoners 
of  cither  sex  for  the  years  1892  and  1893 : — 

AOF.a  OF   DISTINCT  GOHVTCTED   PRISONKBa  BECEIVED   IN   GaOL,  1893  AVD   189S. 
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Here  the  total  number  of  distinct  prisoners  received  for  the 
year  1893 — 355  persons — is  found  to  be  61  in  excess  of  the  number 
for  1889.  Of  those  received  in  1893,  98  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age. 

The  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  New  -  Zealander  is  not 
greatly  given  to  drunkenness,  and  but  little  addicted  to  deeds  of 
violence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  more  given  to  theft  and 
offences  of  a  like  nature.  The  proportion  of  New-Zealand-bom 
prisoners  convicted  of  felony  and  larceny  was,  in  1893,  32*11  per 
cent. ;  while  for  all  prisoners  the  proportion  was  only  23*92  per 
cent. 

As  before  stated,  the  plan  adopted  in  preparing  the  six  foregoing 
tables  is  to  count  each  prisoner  only  once,  and  to  exclude  all  who 
are  not  convicted  prisoners,  besides  dealing  only  with  the  number 
received  during  the  year,  instead  of  with  the  full  number  in 
gaol,  which  would,  of  course,  include  those  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year.  The  comparative  results  for  a  series  of  years 
given  by  this  method  are  held  to  be  more  valuable  than  those 
brought  out  by  one  which  includes  prisoners  merely  awaiting  trials 
and  continual  repetitions  of  the  same  individuals. 

Inqtiests. 

The  number  of  bodies  on  which  inquests  were  held  in  1893  was 
759,  including  18  Maoris.  In  592  cases  the  bodies  were  of  males^ 
and  in  167,  of  females.     The  verdicts  may  be  classified  as  under : — 


Nature  of  Verdict. 

Inqaesta  on  Persoos. 
Males.       Females.    Total 

Accident 

228 

50            338 

DiRcase  and  natural  causes 

228 

90            318 

Intemperance 
Homicide 

10 
2 

2              12 
2                4 

Suicide 

49 

15              64 

Not  classed 

16 

8              23 

692  167  759 

Of  the  accidental  deaths,  the  most  fatal  form  is  still  drowning. 
The  verdicts  show  that  140  bodies  were  found  drowned,  giving  a 
percentage  of  41*42  on  the  accidental  deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  inquests  on  suicidal  deaths  in  1893  were  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  in  1892  and  1891.     The  numbers  are, — 

Inqaests  on  Suicides. 
^®*'-  Males.    Females.       Total. 

1891  ..  ..  ..  ..46  8  54 

1892  ..  ..  ..  ..50  8  58 

1893  ..  ..  ..  ..49  15  64 


I 


Fire  Inquests. 
The  inquestB  on  fires  held  daring  1693  were  36.     In  nine  caBes 
the  verdict  was  incendiarJBm,  in  seven  accident,  &nd  in  twenty  no 
evidence  was  forthcoming. 

Education. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the  full  statistics  relating 
to  education  for  the  year  11^94  in  Lime  for  this  work,  and  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year  are  accordingly  given.  An  account  of  the 
Government  schools  for  1894  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  special 
article  dealing  with  the  system  of  education  in  the  colony. 

The  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars,  as  in  December, 
1893,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary : — 


DractlptlDn  oC  SohDoIn. 


j  Te4iiberB.  i   Scholan. 


tb»n  Maoris  and  ba1F-caate«)             . .             . .  1 
Poblio  {GovcmmBDl)  schools  (h&lI-caBtea  living  1 

1,355 

3,263 

123.257 

amcngEnroFeaiiB)                                             ..1 

Collegea,  grammar,  and  high  HchaoU  |aid«d  or  1 

endowed)                               ..             ..             ,.  ' 

Si 

166 

2,251 

PnTala  schools  (encluding  Maori  aoholare) 

299 

741 

W,D2a 

luduBlrial  achoals  and  Drphanagee 

Native    village  achoolii,  European   coiiaren   a> 

»      tending    .. 
Bohool  for  deai'lnuteB 
JnbUee  InaLitute  for  Blind     . . 
To  tala— E  u  ropean  B 

Native. 

Kative  village  schoolg  supported  hy  Govemmeilt 
(excluding  European  children  staled  above).. 

Private  Native  boatiling  BchuulH  (maintenauce 
of  scholars  paid  by  Government) 

Private  Native  boarding  schools  (maintenance 
of  scholars  paid  from  endowments) . . 

Private  Native  day-sohoole    . . 

(Public  (Government)  schools,  Maoria  attending 
Fnblio  (GovernmBnt)  schools,  half-castes  living 
as  Maoris  attending 
Fnvate  schools  for  Europeans,  Maoris  attending 


Totals — Natives 


Thus  at  the  end  of  1893  there  were  1,759  schools  of  all  classes 
at  which  members  of  the  European  and  Maori  races  were  being 
educated.  This  was  an  increase  of  73  on  the  number  in  1892.  The 
pablic  primary  schools  numbered  1,355  in  1893,  against   1,302  in 
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1892.  The  number  of  aided  or  endowed  colleges,  grammar,  and 
high  schools  was  24,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  private  schools  from  which  returns  were  received  by  the 
Registrar- General  was  299,  an  increase  of  25.  There  were  also  10 
industrial  schools  and  orphanages,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  1 
school  for  deaf-mutes  subsidised  by  Government,  and  1  school  for 
the  blind. 

The  number  of  schools  established  for  the  education  of  the 
Native  or  Maori  race  was  69,  against  75  in  1892. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  is  free  (except  that,  at  such  as 
are  also  district  high  schools,  fees  are  charged  for  the  tea^ching  of 
the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  The  attendance  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  is  compulsory,  except  when 
special  exemptions  are  granted,  or  a  child  is  being  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently educated. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  are  required 
by  the  Education  Act  to  be  the  following :  Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history, 
elementary  science  and  drawing,  object-lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in 
the  case  of  girls)  sewing  and  needlework,  and  the  principles  of 
domestic  economy.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  instruction 
in  military  drill  of  all  boys  in  these  schools. 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  European  descent,  including 
half-castes  living  among  Europeans,  on  the  rolls  of  attendance  of 
the  various  schools  in  the  last  quarter  of  1893  was  142,396,  an 
increase  on  the  corresponding  number  in  1892  of  2,555.  Of  these, 
124,084  were  attending  the  public  schools,  2,251  the  colleges, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  14,922  private  schools,  721  were  in- 
mates of  orphanages  and  industrial  schools,  352  attended  Native 
village  schools,  39  were  deaf-mutes  at  the  Government  institution, 
and  27  were  at  the  institute  for  the  blind. 

There  was  an  increase  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  during  the  year 
of  2,061  in  the  number  attending  public  schools,  and  of  466  in  the 
number  attending  private  schools.  The  attendance  at  the  college, 
grammar,  and  high  schools  decreased  by  11,  and  the  number  of 
European  children  at  Native  village  schools  by  8. 

Exclusive  of  Maoris,  but  including  387  male  and  440  female 
half-castes  living  among  Eiiropeans.  there  were  63,953  boys  and 
60,131  girls  in  attendance  at  the  pubHc  primary  schools  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1893,  an  increase  on  the  numbers  in  1892  of  957 
boys  and  1,104  girls. 

There  were  1,345  male  and  1,923  female  teachers  (exclusive  of 
160  sewing-mistresses)  at  the  public  schools  at  the  end  of  1893.  Of 
the  males,  238,  and  of  the  females,  825,  were  pupil-teachers. 

Of  the  secondary  or  superior  schools,  24  in  number,  8  were  for 
boys  only,  7  for  girls  only,  and  9  for  boys  and  girls.  The  number 
of  regular  instructors  in  1893  was  119,  and  of  visiting  instruc- 
tors 47.     The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  for  the  last  term  of 
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B      1893  was  2,251 ;  of  these.  1.317  were  boys  and  934  girls.     As  com- 
"        pared  witli  the  last  terra  of  1892,  there  was  a  decrease  of  15  on  the 
correspondiDg  number  of  boys,  and  an  increase  of  i  on  the  corre- 
sponding nuiuber  of  girls. 

The  New  Zealand  University  is  not  a  teaching  body ;  under- 
graduates for  the  most  part  keep  their  terms  at  one  or  other  of  the 
following  affiliated  institutions  ;  the  Auckland  University  College, 
the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  University  of  Otago,  each  oE  which 
has  a  staff  of  professors  and  lecturers.     On  the  1st  June,  1894.  the 

»  number  of  graduates  who  had  obtained  direct  degrees  was  422.  The 
number  of  undergraduates  on  the  roll  of  the  fjuiverslty  at  that  date 
was  1,540  (exclusive  of  such  as  had  not  performed  any  academical 
act  for  a  period  of  ten  years),  but  only  6rf8  were  keeping  terms, 
of  whom  453  were  males  and  235  females.  Fifty-two  of  the  males 
and  8  of  the  females  were  medical  students.  The  numbers  of 
students  attending  lectures  at  the  afiiliated  institutions  during  the 

tyear  1893-94  were  as  follow  :  At  the  Auckland  University  College, 
54  matriculated  and  73  non-matriculated ;  at  Canterbury  College, 
198  matriculated  and  142  non-matriculated ;  at  the  Otago  Uni- 
versity, 170  matriculated  and  43  n  on -matriculated. 

There  were  399  private  schools  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of 
1893,  an  increase  of  25  on  the  number  in  1892  ;  33  were  for  boys, 
42  for  girls,  and  224  for  children  of  both  sexes.     The  number  of 

»jiupile  attending  them  was  14,922 — namely,  ti.431  boys  and  8,491 
girU,  not  counting  Maoris — 7  boys  and  2  girls.  The  number  of 
European  pupils  at  these  schools  was  greater  than  in  1892  by  466. 
Of  the  private  schools  111  were  Boman  Catholic,  with  an  attendance 
of  10.263  pupils. 

The  following  gives,  for  the  past  eight  years,  the  number  of 
private  schools  and  of  Europeans  attending  them,  the  number  of 
Boman  Catholic  schools  and  pupils  being  also  shown  separately  : — 
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Pupila. 

Sun 

Iwn. 

Tew. 
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^B«™' 

Boyi 
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12,473 

83 

7,991 
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5.771 

7,616 

13,387 

90 

8,946 

1888     .. 

299 

5.874 

7.979 

13,853 

96 

9.3*6 
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6.778 

7,680 

13,468 

95 

9,024 
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39S 

5.769 

13,626 
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9,174 

1891     .. 
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6,23i 

7!908 

14,142 

110 

10,144 

1833     .. 

274 

6,321 

8,13S 

14,456 

105 

10,111 

1893     .. 

299 

6.431 

8,491 

14,933 

111 

10.363 

I 


The  distribution  of  the  private  schools  in  the  various  provincial 
I  districts  of  the  colony  is  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : — 
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The  number  of  children  5  to  15  yeare  of  age  shown  by  the  census  of 
April,  1891,  was  167,164,  and,  assuming  the  proportions  living  at  the 
various  age- periods  to  remain  constant ,  we  get  179,330as  the  estimated 
"number  at  the  end  of  1893.  There  would  therefore  be  a  proportion  of 
7G'16  per  cent,  of  all  children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age  in  attendance 
at  school.  But  the  census  showed  8,178  children  being  educated  by 
means  of  home  tuition,  most  of  whom  would  be  from  5  to  15  years  old. 
Adding  these,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  European  children  at  this 
age-period  whose  education  is  accounted  for  is  found  to  be  80'72, 

The  total  number  of  children  of  European  descent  (including 
such  half-castea  as  live  among  Europeans)  known  to  be  receiving 
education  at  school  at  the  end  of  1893  was  142,396;  of  t' 
136,583  were  from  5  to  15  yeai^a  of  age. 

The  number  of  Native  village  schools  at  the  end  of  1893  either 
supported  or  subsidised  by  the  Government  was  62— -five  less  than  in 
1892.  In  addition,  there  were  four  boardiug-schoola  for  Native 
■children,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  was  paid  either  by  the 
Government  or  from  endowments,  and  three  private  Native  schools. 

The  number  of  Maori  children  attending  schools  at  the  end  of 
1893  was  2,673— namely,   1,525  males  and  1,148  females.     These 
included  95  children  of  mixed  European  and  Native  blood  living  as 
\  members  of  Native  tribes. 

The  numbers  at  the  several  schools  in  1892  and  1893  were  as 
[ioUow:— 

MmoI  OUIdrsn  Utandlng  Schooli. 


e  village  schools  . .  , 

I  At  Bubsidised  or  enilowed  board-  i 

ing-schooU  . .  . .  I 

At  private  European  or  Native 

Totals 


!   1.125 


.148  I  2,705  I  a.e 


There  was  thus  iu  1893  a  decrease  of  55  in  the  number  of  Maori  boys, 
^  but  an  increase  of  23  in  the  number  of  Maori  girls  attending  school. 
The  number  of  headmaBters  at  Native  village  schools  at  the  end 
[  iOf  the  year  1893  was  51  ;  of  head-mistresaes,  10 ;  of  assistants,  44  ; 
I  and  of  sewing- mistresses,  11.     The  salaries  of  head-teachers  ranged 
from  £71  to  £184,  and  those  of   assistants  and  sewing-mistreasea 
irom  £50  to  such  very  small  allowances  as  £6  or  £7.     The  expendi- 
ture in  1893  was  £12,468  lis.  9d..  made  up  as  follows;  Teachers' 
salaries  and  allowances,  £8,725  12s.  7d.  ;  boarding-school  allowances 
(including  scholarships)  and  apprenticeship,  £1,452  Is.  lid. ;  build- 
ings, fencing,  furniture,  &c.,  £669  13a.  7d. ;  repairs  and  small  works, 
JE413  178.  lOd. ;  bpoks  and  school  requisites,  £366  3s.  3d. ;  inspec- 
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tion  (including  travelling),  £773  16s.  lOd. ;  cost  of  lantern -lectures,. 
£13  15s.  4d. ;  sundries,  £73  lOs.  5d.  The  net  expenditure  is  reduced 
to  £12,405  6s.  3d.,  by  a  contribution  of  £83  58.  6d.  from  Native  re- 
serve funds. 

The  cost  of  lantern-lectures  is  a  new  item.  The  sum  of  £13 15s.  4d. 
that  appears  in  the  foregoing  statement  was  expended  on  an  experi- 
ment tried  at  three  or  four  schools.  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  extending  the  experiment  to  all  the  Native  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene.  Two  lectures  at  least  will  be  given  at  each 
school,  with  lantern  illustrations  in  natural  history  and  physiology ,^ 
varied  with  geographical  pictures  and  other  interesting  matter. 

The  epidemic  of  measles  seriously  affected  the  attendance  at 
Native  schools  in  1893,  and  made  heavy  demands  on  the  skill 
and  kindness  of  many  teachers,  who  were  kept  busy  dispensing 
medicines  and  giving  instruction  and  help  in  sick-nursing.  The 
average  weekly  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  village  schools 
was  2,220,  and  the  average  attendance  1,585,  which  is  71*4  per 
cent,  of  the  number  belonging.  With  respect  to  race,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  on  the  school-rolls  were  described  as  half- 
caste,  16^  per  cent,  as  European  or  inclining  to  European,  and  73^ 
per  cent,  as  Maori  or  inclining  to  Maori.  45  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
were  above  the  age  of  ten  years. 

The  total  income  of  the  various  Education  Boards  for  the  year 
1893  was  £439,312  lis.  lid.  The  grants  by  Government  amounted 
to  £397,738  13s.  lid.,  an  increase  of  £25,217  5s.  6d.  on  the  grants  in 
1892.  These  grants  consist  of  (1)  a  statutory  allowance  of  £3  15s. 
per  child  in  daily  average  attendance,  (2)  a  further  capitation  allow- 
ance of  Is.  6d.  for  scholarships,  and  (3)  a  varying  sum  for  school- 
buildings.      The  income  from  reserves  amounted  to  £37,169  lis. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1893  amounted  to  £439,701  158.  lOd., 
of  which  the  sum  of  £371,205  Is.  Od.  was  laid  out  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  schools,  £11,360  lOs.  lid.  used  to  meet  expenses  of 
the  Boards,  £11,882  10s.  3d.  spent  on  inspection  of  schools  and 
examination  of  pupil-teachers,  £44,387  2s.  4d.  on  school-buildings, 
and  £866  lis.  4d.  on  miscellaneous  services. 

The  net  expenditure  on  Government  industrial  schools  for 
1893  exceeded  the  corresponding  amount  for  1892  by  about  £40. 
The  gross  cost  to  Government  was  £14,726  5s.  2d. ;  the  net  cost, 
£6,794  8s.  4d. 

Cost  of  Government  Industrial  Schools,  1898. 


School. 

Cost  of  School. 
£      B.    d. 

Coat  of 
Boarding  out. 

Becoveries. 

Net  Cost. 

£      8.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

£        8. 

d. 

Auckland     . . 

689     4     7 

728  13     8 

584     0  10 

783  17 

5 

Kohimarama 

..         655     1     9 

1       ii08  11     4 

812     4     3 

546    8 

10 

Burn  bam     . . 

..     8,843  19     8 

2,810    0    6 

2,849    5    8  , 

,  8,804  14 

5 

Cavershani 

..     2,892    8    3 

1  3,003    5    6 

4,420  16    6  ' 

■  1,474  17 

3 

Salary  and  expenses 

of 

1 

! 

Visiting  Officer 

•  •                                 •  • 

1 

1             • . 

•  • 

184  10 

5 

Totals 

..     7,980  14    8 

6,745  10  11 

8,116    7    3 

6,794.   8 

_4 

Primary  ^Bord)  Sclioolg  and  Private  Sclioole. 
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V            The  average  number  o£  inmates  of  nU  grades  belonfiing  to  these 
schools  was  1,122.    The  gross  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each  was 
£13  2s.  6d.,  and  the  net  cost  £6  Is.  Id.     But  the  average  number  of 
inuiates  resident  in  the  schools  and  boarded  out  was  631 ;  and  if 
the  salaries  and  rent  are  regarded  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  work 
involved  in  the  superintendence  of  the  inmates  at  service  and  other- 
wise out  on  pi-obation,  the  remaining  expenditure,  amounting  to 
about  £12,000,  is  equal  to  about  £19  each  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  really  dependent  children. 

The  Government  expenditure  on  the  private  industrial  schools  is 
next  shown.     The  net  expenditure  is  about  £200  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  amount  tor  the  preceding  year. 

OOVBBNMEHT  ExPESDrtOaE   OR   PWVATB  laOPSTEUL   SCHOOLS.    1893, 

School. 

Pnymonw. 

— ■ 

Not  ExpeDdltnro  by         H 

Bt.  jDsenh'B.  Wellington 
St.  Mary'B,  Nelson 

Totals      .. 

e    ..  d. 

573    6    0 

1*9  13    0 

a.OM  19    6 

a     :    A. 
IS    B  10 
31    0    1 
289    5    6 

.   ...       1 

52T  17    3            ■ 

lac  la   B         ■ 

1,719  11    1             B 

2,781  18    B 

3S8  14    7 

3,378    3  11             H 

The  children  at  the  deaf-and-dumb  institution  at  Sumner,  near 
Christchurcb,  were  39  in  December,  1H93,  being  7  fewer  than  in 
December,    1892.      The  institution  is  under  Government   control. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  1893  was  £3,223  5s.  2d.,  made  up  as 
follows  :  Salaries  of  professional  staff,  £1,008  78.  2d. ;  salaries  and 
wages  of  domestic  staff,  £449  Is.  9d. ;  rent,  £470;  housekeepitit;, 
£840  lOs.  lid.  ;  travelling,  £172  16s.  lid.  ;  expenses  in  connection 
with  Commission  and  Parliamentary  Committee.  £10  6b.  2d. ;  school 
material  and  appliances  for  technical  instruction,  £61  Os.  7d. ;  re- 
pairs, drainage,  Ac,  £124  Os.  8d. ;  sundries,  £87  la.      Contributions 
received  from  parents  amount  to  £211  6b.  3d.,  making  the  net  cost 
£3,011  ISs.  lid.     The  children  are  taught  to  speak  with  the  mouth, 
and  to  read  articulate  speech  by  observing  the  movement  of  the 
lips.     The  census  showed  a  total  number  of  98  deaf-and-dumb  per- 
sons under  20  years  of  age  residing  in  the  colony,  so  that  more  than 
one-third    of   the  full  number  would    appear   to   be   living   at  the 
institution. 

The  blind  pupils  formerly  sent  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney  are  now 
provided  for  in  the  .Jubilee  Institution  for  the  BUnd  at  Auckland. 
The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  27.     In  cases  where  neces- 
sity has  been  shown,  the  Education  Department  pays  at  the  rate  of 
£25  a  year  tor  each  pupil,  recovering  what  is  possible  from  parents. 
Twenty-one  of  the  27  in  the  institution  in  December,  1893.  were  so 
maintained  :  the  payments  on  their  account  amounted  to  £526,  of 
which  sum  £62  10s.  was  recovered  from  parents.    The  numbec  at 
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blind  persons  under  20  years  of  age  returned  at  last  census  as  living 
in  the  colony  was  30. 


Local  Governing  Bodies. 

On  the  31st  March,  1894,  there  were  in  New  Zealand  94 
boroughs  and  79  counties  for  purposes  of  local  government.  Con- 
tained within  the  counties  were  247  road  districts  and  41  town 
districts,*  but  much  of  the  area  of  the  counties  is  outlying  country 
not  included  within  any  road  district.  There  were  also  28  Biver 
Boards  (one  of  which  was  also  a  Boad  Board),  23  Harbour  Boards, 
1  Drainage  Board,  and  3  Land-drainage  Boards  constituted  under 
the  Act  of  1893.  The  full  details  of  the  rates  struck  by  these  bodies, 
and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  each,  are  given  in  the  tables  of 
the  statistical  volume  for  1893,  pp.  399  to  431,  but  are  too  lengthy 
for  insertion  here ;  summarised  results  only  will  be  dealt  with  in 
this  report. 

The  amount  of  direct  taxation  imposed  on  the  people  by  these 
local  bodies  in  the  form  of  rates  amounted  to  a  gross  sum  of  £551,412 
for  the  year  1893-94,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  16s.  6d.  per  head 
of  mean  European  population  for  that  year.  Including  licenses  and 
other  taxes,  the  total  amounts  to  £646,560  or  19s.  5d.  per  head. 
The  taxation  levied  by  each  class  of  the  local  bodies  was  as 
follows : — 


Taxation 

BY  Local  Bodies,  1893-94. 

Local  Bodies. 

Ra 

General. 

£        B.  d. 

1  128,979    7    8 

'  116,235  1.3    4 

.^482    6    S 

88,721  10    0 

5.467    2    6 

19,705'    0    5 

tes. 

;    Licenses. 
Special  and  i 
Separate.     ' 

Other  Taxes. 

Total. 

Coanties  * 
Boroaghs* 
Town  Boards*    ... 
Road  Boards*     ... 
River  Boards*    ... 
Harbour  Boards  f 
Drainage  Board  f 

£       s.  d. 

27,197  11    5 

126.962    8    2 

331    3    3 

7,978  19  11 

1,560    7  10 

24,790    9    7 

£       s.   d. 

21.162  11    6 

51,615    2  11 

5,072    6    0 

2,255  18  10 

... 

£     8.   d. 

8,502  12    0 

5,592  15    0 

268  10    3 

587  13  10 

... 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

£        8.  d. 

185.992    2    7 

300.405  19    5 

9.154    5    9 

99.544    3    1 

7.027  10    4 

24.790    9    7: 

19.706    0    5 

Totals 

362,591    0    8 

188,821    0    2 

80,105  19    3 

15,041  U    1     646.550  11    2 

*  For  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1894. 
-f  For  year  ended  3l8t  December,  1803. 

:  Wharfage  dues,  charges,  fees,  tolls,  rents,  &c.,  amounting  to  £271.568  4s.  lOd.  have  not 
been  classed  as  taxation. 

The  receipts  (distinguishing  revenue  from  other  sources  of  in- 
come) and  expenditure  of  the  various  local  bodies,  with  the  amount 
of  rates  collected  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  account  of 
loans  for  each  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


*  One  of  these  is  the  special  Town  District  of  Plotorua,  constituted  under 
*'  The  Thermal  Springs  Districts  Act,  1881." 
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The  indebtedness  of  the  local  bodies,  outside  moneys  repayable 
to  the  General  Government  by  instalments  under  "  The  Boads  and 
Bridges  Construction  Act,  1882/'  and  moneys  advanced  under  "The 
Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  1886/'  has  thus  increased 
during  the  period  included  in  the  table  from  about  three  to  more 
than  six  and  half  millions  sterling,  and  in  the  ten  years,  April,  1834, 
to  March,  1894,  from  £3,962,330  to  £6,614,824. 

Of  the  total  indebtedness  in  March,  1894,  the  debt  of  the  Har- 
bour Boards  formed  the  largest  item,  £3,610,450,  while  the  Borough 
Councils  owed  £2,738,184.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  follow- 
ing (p.  235)  that  the  accrued  sinking  funds  for  all  loans  of  local  bodies. 
amounted  to  £432,880,  leaving  a  net  indebtedness  of  £6,181,944,. 
exclusive  of  the  sums  owing  to  the  General  Government,  and 
that  the  total  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  stood  at 
£393,934. 

In  a  third  table  (p.  236)  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  amounts 
raised  by  loan,  according  to  the  rates  of  interest  paid,  distinguishing 
loans  raised  in  the  colony  from  those  raised  abroad.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  amount  raised  abroad  (£5,416,050)  is  nearly  five 
times  as  great  as  that  raised  in  New  Zealand  (£1,198,774).  The 
lowest  rate  of  interest  paid  was  3  per  cent,  (this  is  a  6  per  cent,  rate 
temporarily  reduced),  but  the  large  sum  of  £2,982,989  was  raised  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  £2,620,030  at  6  per  cent.,  while  £222,810  bore 
interest  as  high  as  7  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  all  the  transactions  for  the  year  1893-94  is  sub- 
joined (p.  238).  The  total  revenue  of  the  local  bodies  for  the  financial 
year  was  £1,233,243,  and  they  further  received  a  sum  of  £623,03& 
which  could  not  properly  be  termed  **  revenue,"  making  altogether 
a  grand  total  of  receipts  amounting  to  £1,856,281.  The  rates  formed 
nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  proper.  Licenses,  rents,  and  other 
sources  yielded  44  per  cent.,  and  11  per  cent,  was  granted  by  the 
General  Government. 

The  expenditure  of  the  local  bodies  amounted  to  £1,589,124. 
In  the  counties  the  cost  of  management,  including  salaries,  travel- 
ling-expenses, rent,  printing  and  advertising,  collection  of  rates  or 
tolls,  legal  expenses,  and  sundries,  was  £41,700  out  of  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  £378,318.  The  boroughs  expended  in  the  same  way 
£44,229  out  of  £531,736 ;  and  the  Road  Boards  £19,293  out  of 
£212,753.  The  percentages  borne  by  the  cost  of  management  to  the 
total  receipts  and  total  expenditure  were, — 

Cost  of  Management  per  Cent,  of 
Total  Receipts.    Total  Expenditure. 

Counties    . .  . .  . .  . .         ll'G  11*0 

Boroughs  . .  . .  . .  . .  6'C  8*3 

Road  Boards  . .  . .  . .  96  91 
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The  total  value  of  real  property  in  the  colony,  according  to 
returns  furnished  by  the  local  bodies,  amounted  in  Slarch,  1S94,  to 
£122,749,533.  This  includes  £112,093.627,  value  of  rateable  pro- 
perty, and  £9,424,493  value  of  unoccupied  Crown  and  Native  lands 
which  are  not  rateable.     For  six  counties,  however,  where  there  are 

0  local  bodies  raising  revenue,  the  value  of  property  is  shown  below 

1  one  amount  —  £1,231,413  —  without  separating  the  unoccupied 
I  'Crown  and  Native  lands  from  those  that  are  rateable. 

Some  of  the  boroughs  and  town  districts  rate  on  a  capital  value, 
but  most  of  them  upon  an  annual  value  of  property,     In  the  euc- 
I  needing  statement  the  capital  value  has,  where  necessary,  been  com- 
puted at  16'6  times  the  annual  value. 

In  case  of  the  boroughs,  the  Act  under  which  the  valuation  is 
.made  provides  for  a  reduction  h-orn  the  reuting-value  of  20  par 
cent,  on  houses  and  buildings,  and  10  per  cent,  on  land.  The 
Actual  annual  value  of  the  properties  will,  tnerefore,  be  greater  than 
3  rating  value  by  11  to  26  per  cent. 


Yaldb  of  Rateable  Fkopebty  i 

I 

Loc&l  OOTertiitit:  Bodies.  ] 

Boroughs 

BoroDghH(ajiaua1  value,  £3,128,843,' 
capitalised  at  6  pec  cent.) 

■Counties- 
Road  dis 
Town  districts 

Tovin    diBtriots    (annual    value, 
£31.471,*   capiCaliBsd   at  G  per 


0  BOBOITOHS,  1694. 


35,480.700 


35,480,700 


Roaddis 
Town  dis 

t         £31.47 
•Outljing 
T. 
Here 
^83,663,7 
By  a 
and  herec 
and  Inco! 


,517.182  7.334 

3,390,864         7,018,9a6> 

1,331,413:  f 


524.516 
8,641,213 


Here   the   total   value    of    property    in    counties    amounts    to 

1,663,758,  and  that  in  borou^s  to  £39,085,775. 

By  a  general  valuation  of  land  (including  tenements,  buildings, 
and  hereditaments),  with  all  improvements,  made  under  "  The  Land 
and  Income  Assessment  Act,  1891,"  in  November  of  that  year,  the 
following  results  were  arrived  at.  The  value  of  the  improvements  ia 
shown  distinct  from  that  of  the  unimproved  lands.  All  land  ia 
included,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  whether  belonging  to 
companies  or  private  persons,  local  bodies.  Natives,  or  the  Crown. 


( 


Und  kad  olber  hi 


Bv"TlieKsIiag' 

i|i]o  ttioreot." 
AggTO^Ie  value  In  Countic 
TalnsB  ol  rBt»bl«  ai 


l£al\  i 


:opfirty  mHanB  tbe  rent  at 
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Value  of  Property  :  Assessmekt  under  Land  akd  iNcom 

Act,  November,  1891. 


Counties  and  Boroughs. 

Gounties  .. 
Boroughs . . 

Totals 


Actual  Value, 

including 
Improvements. 

£ 
85.818,167 
36,406, 8G2 

122,225,029 


Value 

of 

Improvements. 

£ 
27,922,785 

18,442,562 
46,865,297 


Unimprowa 
ValiM. 


57,880,S8a 
17,907,662 

75,767,895* 


Since  1891  the  total  value  of  property  in  boroughs  has  been 
increased  by  the  constitution  of  new  boroughs,  and  that  of  the 
counties  correspondingly  reduced.  This  will  account  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  town  and  the  decrease  in  the  county  property  shown 
in  the  local  bodies'  returns  for  March,  1894. 

The  figures  for  the  North  and  Middle  Islands,  according  to  the 
above  assessment,  together  with  the  results  of  the  previous  assess- 
ment made  in  1888,  are  reproduced  as  being  still  interesting,  and 
affording  a  good  index  of  the  progress  of  the  colony : — 


1868. 

18D1. 

Inoreaae. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

North  Island 

49,607,878 

57,441.115 

7,833,249 

Middle  Island 

61,529,841 

64,788,914 

3,254,078 

Totals 


111,137,714        122,225,029        11,087,316 


The  annual  and  capital  values  of  rateable  property  in  town 
districts  (1894)  were  as  follow : — 


Town  Districts. 


Annual 
Value  of 
Property. 
£ 


Kamo  • .  •  - 

Whangarei 

Helensville      ..  3,158 

Papakura        ..  1,501 

TeAroha         ..  3,025 

Te  Awamutu  . . 

Kihikihi 

Ngaruawahia  . . 

Opotiki 

Kaleigh  (Waitara) 

Opunake 

Inglewood 

Stratford 

Normanby 

Manaia 

Wavorlev 

Lethbridge(Turakina)l  601 

Bull's  ..  3,607 

Halcombc        ..  1,700 

Clyde  (Wairoa) 


Capital 
Value  of 
Property* 

16,934 
48,021 


20,602 
13,189 
13,206 
32,785 
30,402 
24,117 
14,171 
48,264 
13,560 
24,719 
21,327 


43,202 


Town  Districts. 


Taradale 

Ormondville 

Waipawa 

Kaikora  North 

Featherston 

Johnsonville     . . 

Havelock 

Am  barley 

Southbridge 

Hampstead 

Tinwald 

Geraldioe . 

Temuka 

Arowhenua 

Grey  (now  Allan  ton) 

Outram 

Clinton  •• 

Mataura 

Wyndham 

Otautau 


Annual 

Value  of 

Property. 

£ 


2,425 
6,391 
2,252 


2,269 


1,556 
1,991 


Capital 

Value  of 

Property.. 

81,611 


44,247 
45,84a 
17,242 

36 [21a 
59,113 
46,559 
39,177 
54,800 
22,666 
7,971 
28,704 

49^632 

12i66» 


■■fl   1 
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The  names 

of  the  various  boroiiKhe,  and  the  value  of  the  rateable     H 

property  in  each  retui'iied  by  these  bodieb.  aS  on 

the  31st  Match.     ■ 

1894,  were;— 

■ 

Nume  ol  Borough. 

iiii  m 

— 

iiiiii 

M      1 

£               C 

■ 

Birkenbeod 

5,230 

LiDwood 

429,331       ^1 

Devon  port 

18.384 

St.  Albans 

520,787       ^1 

Auckland 

299.614 

Sydenham 

676,804       ■ 

Newton 

WooUloQ 

176,286      ^M 

Newraatket 

Sumner 

7.132 

Parnell 

a4.779 

Lyctelton 

23.523 

Ooehungit 

ib.va 

Abaroa 

44 

784 

Thames 

38,612 

is! 150 

HamilMn 

6,887 

34,d58 

0am  bridge 

4.643 

Wttimate 

6.851 

Taumnga 

56,323 

Oamaru 

32.470 

Giaborne 

26,720 

Himpdeii 

10 

079 

New  Plymouth  . 

■2l.mQ 

Palm«rston  South 

i2 

930 

Ha.era 

9.71U 

Hawkesbury        .. 

43 

140 

Falea 

6.048 

Port  Chalmers   . . 

U.S36 

Wuigknui 

37.700 

North-ea.t  Valley 

17.876 

Martou 

9,847 

Maori  Hill 

10.871 

Peildiiig 

14.340 

West  Harbour    .. 

9.374 

Pal  mors  ton  North 

528,250 

Dunedin 

245. 20S 

Poxloii 

6,972 

RoBlyn 

Napier 

81,268 

Momington 

27.'816 

Hastings 

28,294 

CaversUam 

28,934 

DanevLrko 

7.031 

St.  Kildu 

8,9.39 

M    WoodvLlle 

9.980 

South  Duaedin  . . 

19,642 

K  FftbUtaa 

7.372 

Green  Island       .. 

3,306 

■  Uasterton 

26,551 

MoBgiel 

7.900 

86,401 

Milton 

5,746 

^^    Grertown 

7.S25 

Kait&ngata 

7,124 

Lower  Uutb 

238.398 

5.410 

FetoDo 

17,400 

7.864 

Onalow(1893)     .. 

118,504 

Roxburgh 

1,470 

Wellington 

339.443 

Tapauui 

2.501 

Karori 

Naseby 

2,715 

Helrou 

303,806 

Cromwell 

3,281 

Pioton 

76,593 

Alexandra 

1,283 

26.976 

Arrowtown 

2,600 

^_    Noliton 

65.025 

4,969- 

83.705 

14,010 

^m  Wostport 

20,772 

Winton 

2,100 

^■'Stevmouth 

22,17'J 

Invoroargill 

51,213 

VBninoer 

9.582 

North  Inveroargill 
East  Invercargill 

9,810 

^   Knmara 

4.500 

3,671 

HokiUka 

13.840 

South  Invorcargill 

6.594 

Bow 

3,460 

Avenal 

1.738 

Kangion 

150.408 

2.340 

_     K*i«poi 

9.281 

Campbollcown    .. 

6.y2M 

■     Chriiuihuroh      .. 

194.434 

Rivertoii 

4,334 

1       . 

^ 
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The  road  districts,  grouped  according  to  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated,  with  the  value  of  property  in  each,  are  shown 
hereunder : — 


County  and  District. 

Property 
in 

Ck>unty  and  District. 

Property 

District. 

Distriot. 

Mongonui — 

£ 

Eden — continued. 

£ 

Oraaiti 

17,180 

Mount  Albert 

.      146,628 

Oruru 

.       44,593 

Mount  Eden 

.     801,317 

Mount  Roskill    . . 

.      105,840 

Whangaroa  (no  road  districts). 

Mount  Wellington 

.      149,847 

Bay  of  Islands  (no  road  dif 

J- 

One- tree  Hill 

.      170,784 

trictft). 

Panmure  Township 

13,600 

Hokianga  (no  road  districts) 

» 

Point  Chevalier  . . 

.     109,388 

Hobson  (no  road  districts). 

Remuera 

.     398,755 

Tamaki  West 

92,573 

Wliangarei — 

Hikurangi 

13,034 

Manukau — 

Kaurih  chore 

18,119 

Awhitu 

29,416 

Kensington 

21,424 

Howick  Town     . . 

9,800 

Mauugakaramea 

.       18,279 

Hunua 

20,508 

Maunu 

47,176 

Karaka 

22,323 

Otonga 

.       11,947 

Mangere 

.     173,507 

Otonga  East 

.       18,022 

Manurewa 

29,582 

Parua  Bay 

.       21,712 

Maraetai 

10,100 

Ruarangi 

9,891 

Mauku 

44,625 

Waikiekie 

.       20,636 

Maungatawhiri  . . 

28,804 

Waipu  North 

.       21,419 

Mercer  Township 

15,870 

Wharoora 

8,677 

Opaheke 

41,410 

Opaheke  North  . . 

33,167 

Otamatea — 

Otahuhu 

.       58,675 

Mangawai 

.       22,112 

Pakuranga 

48,420 

Matakohe 

.       25,986 

Papakura 

40,534 

Paparata 

37,052 

Rodney — 

Paparoa 

10,230 

Ahuroa 

5,161 

Papatoitoi 

50,850 

Albertland  North 

8,224 

Pokeno 

36,531 

Albcrtland  South 

.       25,077 

Poilok  Settlement 

10,784 

Komokoriki 

.       12,200 

Pukekohe  East  . . 

87,246 

Mahura-ngi  East 

.       10,733 

Pukekohe  West  . . 

.     116,375 

Mahurangi  Lower 

• 

Tamaki  East 

93,699 

Mahurangi  Upper 

.'       59,872 

Turanga 

21,746 

Mainene 

8,087 

Waipipi 

87,714 

Matakana  East  . . 

8,941 

Wairoa  South 

80,166 

Matakana  West . . 

.       13,670 

Waiuku 

53,234 

Omaha 

.       38,948 

Puhoi 

.       31,038 

Coromandel    (no    road   dif 

1- 

Tauhoa 

.       19,660 

tricts). 

Wharehine 

12,744 

Thames  (no  road  districts). 

Ohinemuri  (no  road  districts 

). 

Waitemata — 

Kaukapakapa 

.       47,364 

Piako 

Pukeatua 

.       36,850 

Matamata 

68,454 

Whsmgaparaoa  .. 

7,911 

Taotaoroa 

42,623 

Waitoa 

.     250,492 

Eden- 

Arch  Hill 

.       85,665 

Waikato— 

Avondale 

.       86,500 

Cambridge 

.     114,270 

Eden  Terrace     . . 

.       88,599 

Kirikiriroa 

.     326,535 

Epsom 

.     141,275 

Tamahere 

64,267 

♦No  I 

Soard. 

^^ph^l^l 
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Prai.Brty 

Pr.m«rtv 

Cuunty  md  Dlatriet- 

(Joiiiity  aiiri  Dinlricl. 

lu 

■Waipa- 

NewcMtle 

..       88.639 

Okato 

43.083 

Pukekura 

..     126.072 

Omuta 

39,801 

Rnngiaohia 

..       70,187 

Paribakft 

.     231,227 

Tuhikarunea.      .. 

--       18.805 

Tatnraimaba 

33,932 

Waitara  West     . . 

86,717 

TUglan- 

Waiwakaiho 

.     30,aa3 

Karama 

Onewhero 

'.'.       10.021 

Stratford— 

Pirongia 

,.        22,832 

Mangaoui 

.       97,074 

Te  Akau 

Whalngarua 

.'.*       26,330 

Hawera— 

Waijnate 

.     690,907 

Kawhift  (DO  roftd  diatric 

tB|. 

Weet    Taupo   (no    road 

die. 

Patea— 

tricts). 
East  Taupo  (no  road  diat 

rieta). 

Kohi 

10,990 

.       23,884 

Rotor  ua  (uo  road  diaCri 

tsj. 

Okotuku 

.       51,172 

Patea  East 

.     131,500 

Taufanga— 

Patea  West 

.     186.199 

Katikati 

..        35,000 

Wairoa 

48,862 

Te  Puka 

..       67,780 

Wttitotara-Momohaki 

Te  Puna 

48,542 

Wlienuakurii^Waitotara  . 

-     124.. ^39 

■Whakatojie— 
Opotiki 

..     128,080 

Wailotaca  (co  road  districts 

H^        Whahataae 

..       03,900 

WaugannL— 

^H   Waiapu  (no  road  diatrEc 

la). 

Kftitoke 
Kaukaiea 

111.883 
77.920 

^^  <^k— 
Kaiti 
Ngfttopa 

..       46,500 
..     214,161 

PuruR 

Upper  Wangaoliu 

503.306 
159.981 
250,880 

Onnond 

..       68,628 

Patutahi 

..     143.603 

Pouawa 

..       80,200 

Poverty  Bay 

..     181,626 

Oroi.a- 

To  Ami 

..      JOB. 989 

Fitzljtrburt 

288.751 

Waikohu 

..      202,297 

tlanawatu 

.     591,011 

Waimata 

..      128.052 

Manchester 

751.260 

H        Wbataupoko 

..       02,000 

Pohaugina 

301.057 

^B  -OUiton  (DO  road  district; 

)■ 

Kiwitea— 

KIwitea 

363,675 

^     Taranaki- 

Barrett 

..        25,675 

CarringtOD 

..       18,511 

Egniont 

Elliot 

Ftanklay 

Hen  111 

Hurford  Upper   . . 

..       63,368 
..       11,313 
-.       17,750 
..       38,184 
6.031 

Otaki 
Te  Horo 
WirokLQO 

182,360 
164,318 
517,017 

Mangorei 

..       24.818 
..     166,790 

W^roa  (no  road  districts). 

^^      (Moint 

..       43,118 

Hawko's  Bay  (no  road  diatri 

eta). 
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County  and  District. 

Waipawa — 
Danevirke 
Kumeroa 
Maharahara 
Maangaatua 
Norsewood 
Buataniwha 
Ruataniwha  North 
Takapau 
Waipawa 
Waipukurau 
Woodville 

Patangata — 
Oero 

Patangata 
Porangahau 
Tamumu 
Wallingford 
Wanstead 
Weber 

Pahiataa  (no  road  distriots). 


Wairarapa  North — 
Akiteo 
Gastlepoint 
Eketahuna 
Master  ton 
Mauriceville 
Upper  Taueru 


Wairarapa  South — 
Featherston 
Taratahi-Carterton 

Hutt— 
Makara 
Seatoun 

Sounds  (no  road  districts). 


Marlborough — 
Awatere 
Omaka 
Pelorus 
Picton 
Spring  Creek 
Wairau 


Kaikoura  (no  road  districts). 

Collingwood — 
CoUingwood 
Takaka 


Property 

in 
District. 

£ 

299,828 

106423 

61,318 

81,860 

128,544 

223,487 

278,871 

186,112 

60,492 

292,630 

117,280 


290,163 
149,993 
294,664 
510,024 
341,092 
126,140 
116,519 


209,772 
286,370 
165,679 
658,074 
94,867 
86,196 


1,126,336 
,  682,195 


80,594 
34,108 


555,335 
313,651 
284,862 
154,394 
169,860 
377,210 


County  and  Distrlci. 
Waimea — 

PiN>pert3r 
District.. 

Dovedale 
Motueka  (1898)  . . 
Moutere  Upper  . . 
Riwaka 

Stoke 

.       80, 75a 
90,879 
82,019 
79,881 

.     284,090 

Suburban  Nortii . . 
Waimea  West     . . 

98,08CV 
76,800 

Buller  (no  road  distxiotB). 

Inangabua     (no     road     dis- 
triots). 

Grey  (no  road  distriots). 

Westland  (no  road  districts). 

Amuri  (no  road  districts). 

Cheviot — 

Cheviot  (no  Board) 

.     485,280> 

Ashley — 

Ashley  ..  ..  297,880 

Cust  ..  ..  119,216 

Eyre  ton  ..  ..  888,106 

Eyreton  West  ..  ..  190,150 

Kowai  ..  491,866 

Mandeville  and  Bangiora  602,846 

Oxford  ..  ..  866,878 


127,059 
153,202 


Waipara 

Selwyn — 
Avon 

Courtenay 
Ellesmere 
Halswell 
Heathcote 
Lake  Coleridge 
Lincoln 
Malvern 
Malvern  East 
Malvern  South 
Kakaia 
Kiccarton 
Spreydon 
Springs 
Taitapu 
Templeton 
Upper  Waimakariri 

Akaroa — 

Akaroa  and  Wainui 
Le  Bon's  Bay 
Little  Kiver 
Okain's  Bay 
Pigeon  Bay 
Port  Levy 
Port  Victoria 


..1,165,657 


.  590,000 
.  769,782 
.1,214,084 
.  808,646 
.  898,618 
.  225,276 
.  881,152 
.  188,080 
.  112,521 

88,986 
.  859,083 
.  880,251 
.  140,356 
.  508,310 

98,070 
.  369,121 

81,859 


310,464 
71,724 

307,286 
99,844 

109,017 

107.226. 
76,847. 


I 


Ash  burton  Upper 
ColdBlream 
Longbcaoh 
Mount  HuCt 
Mount  .Somers    . . 

South  Rftku»     - . 
Wftkwiui 

-Garaldine— 
Gemldiuo 
Levels 
Mount  Paal 
Tumuka 


267.856 
504,606 


490, J46 

1,529,403 

413,397 


MackenKie  (no  losd  districts). 
Wumatc  (no  toad  dlitrietB). 
Waitaki  (no  road  diBUiots). 
Waibemo  <Da  rood  districts). 
Wsjkoiiaiti  (no  rood  distriote). 


and  Diatrioc, 

Taieri  (no  rood  districtB), 

Balmoral 
Inch-Clutha    (Bond 

River) 
Mount  Stuart 

Clutfaa  (qo  road  district«). 

Tnapeka  (no  road  distriots). 

Maniototo  (no  To&d  dJBtricta). 
'  Vincent  (no  road  diatriote). 
I  Lake  (no  roiid  difltriots). 


Southland — 
Invercargill 
Knapdale 
LlndhuTst 
Ouiraia 
Oteramika 
Tuturau 
Waimumu 
Wyndbam 


249,230 
168,000 
140,461 
269,264 
135, es5 
195.778 
73, 441 


Pemnsnla  .,  ..     1^,335  |  Wallace  (no  road  Jistricla), 

Portobelio  ..  ..     145,334  |  Fiord  (no  road  diatriots). 

Tomahawk  ..  ..       31.970  i  &tewactIf4lp.ud(DaroaddiBtrL0ts), 

LiOENBEs  AND  Licensed  Houses. 
During  the  year  ended  the  Slst  March,  1894,  2,729  licenses  for 
the  sale  oE  intoxicatiDg  Hquors  were  granted.  Of  these,  1,719  were 
puhhcana'  and  accommodation  licenses,  5  New  Zealand  wine,  49 
bottle,  56  packet,  139  wholesale,  and  761  conditional  licenses.  The 
fees  paid  for  these  hcenses  amoimted  to  £60,740,  and  formed  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  issued.     Particulars  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

KUMBKR  OF  LlCGHBES   GRAHTED   DURINO   TUG    Yt^AK   1893-94.   ASO  TBR    AHaUETT 

OK  Fees  paid  to  Looai.  Bouies  tkhbefob. 

Lioeusoe.  Id  CoantliH.  In  Bomugbe.  TuCal. 

Publicans' I icensea  ..  '    '"' 

Aeoomtnodation  licenses 

Total  licensed  boueea 
New  Zealand  wine  licenseH 
Bottle  licenses  .. 
Packet  licenses 
WlioleB&le  liccDsea 
Conditional  liaensCH 


I 


Total  lioenaeB  granted 


2i.4ia     1     S 


3.729 
60,740  13 
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The  average  number    of   persons  to  each    licensed   hoase   iit 

counties  and  boroughs  respectively  is  next  shown. 

Licensed  Houses,  1893-94:   Proportion  to  Population. 

Number  Average  Number  of 

of  Licensed  Population.  Persona  to 

Houses.*  each  Licensed  House- 
Counties                ..             ..             959  365,627  881 
Boroughs               ..                            760  306,904  403 


Totals  ..  ..         1,719  672, 631 1  391 

The  annual  fees  paid  for  licenses  are — 

(1.)  For  a  publicans'  license  £ 

la.)  Within  the  limits  of  a  borough  or  town  distict  . .  . .  40^ 

(6.)  Outside  the  aforesaid  limits     ..             ..  ..  ..25 

(2.)  For  a  New  Zealand  wine  license     ..            ..  ..  ..  1 

(3.)  For  an  accommodation  license,  a  sum  to  be  determined 

by  the  Licensing  Committee,  not  exceeding  . .  . .  20- 

(4.)  For  a  bottle  license           . .             . .             . .  . .  . .  40- 

(5.)  For  a  packet  license — 

(a.)  For  a  vessel  exceeding  50  tons  register. .  . .  . .  lO 

(6.)  For  a  vessel  not  exceeding  50  tons  register  . .  . .  5 

(6.)  For  a  wholesale  license     . .             . .             . .  . .  . .  20 

(7.)  For  a  conditional  license,  according  to  duration  of  license,  a 

sum  not  exceeding    . .             . .             . .  . .  . .  30 

Local-option  Poll. 

Under  **The  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act,  1893,"  each 
electoral  district  constituted  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  licensing  district,  and  the  electors  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  also  electors  under  the  Licensing 
Acts. 

The  local-option  poll  is  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  election  of 
the  Licensing  Committee,  and  the  questions  for  the  decision  of  the 
voters  as  regards  publicans',  accommodation,  and   bottle  license 
respectively  are — 

(1.)  Whether  the  present  number  of  licenses  is  to  continue. 

(2.)  Whether  the  number  is  to  be  reduced. 

(3.)  Whether  any  licenses  whatever  are  to  be  granted. 

The  first  and  second  questions  are  decided  in  the  aflBrmative  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  recorded,  but  to  carr>-  prohibition 
three-fifths  of  the  total  votes  recorded  must  be  given  against  granting 
any  licenses.  When  prohibition  is  not  carried,  the  votes  in  its  favour 
are  to  be  credited  in  favour  of  reduction. 

These  results  are,  however,  subject  to  the  condition  that  at  least 
half  the  voters  on  the  roll  record  their  votes.  Should  such  not  be 
the  case  the  poll  is  void  and  matters  are  to  continue  as  they  were. 


*  I.e.,  houses  holding  publicans'  or  accouiniodation  licenses. 
I  Excluding  (4,218)  population  on  shipboard  and  adjacent  islands. 

I  Between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night.    For  an  eleven  o'clock, 
license  an  additional  £5  must  be  paid. 
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A  Bill  now  before  Parliament  will,  if  passed,  probably  modify  the 
questiona  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  for  decision. 

For  the  local-option  poll  taken  in  March,  1894,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  strictly  accurate  returns  of  the  results  of  the 
elections  and  polls  from  all  the  returning-ofBceSj  bat  the  following 
table  is  substantially  correct : — 


Number  of  el 
Number  of  m 


.  243,194 


men  who  votad 

Total  number  of  voters 


Total  number  of 


Number  of  distriota  in  which   tbe  poll  was 

Number  of  dislciots  in  [avour  of  reduction    . . 
,  .  □□  alteration 


o  proposal  was  carried . . 


Fuhlkana'  Licenses. 
Namber  of  votes  in  lavoui  of  continoaace  o[  present 

□umber  ..  43.429 

Number  o[  votes  in  (arour  of  a  reduction  16,096 

noliDenses  ..     4B,99S 

Total        ..  ..  ,.  ,.   107,518 

Aeeonaiuidatuin  LUaises, 
Number  of  votes  in  favour  of  conllnuance  of  present 

31,343 

ftVQur  of  reduction  of  present 

I   favour  of   no   accommodation 


number 
Number  of  vi 

number 
Number   of   i 

licensee 


Total 


35.413 

76,607 


II  the 


Fike-Bbiqadbs. 

On  the  31st  December,  1694,  there  were  80  flre-brigadi 
colony,  with  a  total  strength  of  1.473  (235  officers  and  1,238  men), 
Compared  with  the  numbers  in  1893,  these  figures  show  an  increase 
of  6  brigades,  21  officers,  and  89  men.  Of  the  80  brigades  now 
existing,  61  belong  to  the  United  Fire-brigades  Association  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  a  membership  of  about  1,300. 
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The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  at  which 
52  brigades  were  represented,  was  held  at  Hokitika  on  the  12th 
March,  1895,  the  balance-sheet  showing  a  credit  balance  of  £345. 

An  Accident  Assurance  Society,  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  associa- 
tion, which  provides  for  an  allowance  of  30s.  per  week  if  a  member 
be  incapacitated  from  following  his  usual  employment  by  accident 
happening  to  him  whilst  on  duty  as  a  fireman,  and  for  pa3mient  of 
£50  if  he  be  totally  disabled  or  killed. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  delegates  held  on  the  12th 
March  last,  the  report  showed  that  the  receipts  for  contributions 
and  interest  amounted  to  £98  18s.  lOd.,  and  the  claims  paid  for 
accidents  during  the  year  were  four,  the  benefits  amounting  to  £24. 

The  total  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  society  is  502, 
and  there  is  a  cash  balance  of  £288  58. 

The  *'  Fire  and  Ambulance  Record,"  a  paper  devoted  to  fire- 
brigade  matters,  is  published  monthly  at  Napier,  and  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  New  Zealand  Fire-brigades  Association. 

Co-operative  Public  Works. 

Remarks  on  the  co-operative  system  of  constructing  public 
works  were  given  in  a  special  article  iu  the  Year-book  of  1894. 
The  numbers  of  workmen  employed  in  this  manner  under  Govern- 
ment departments  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  1895 
were : — 

Public  Works        Survey  State  Farm,  Total 

Department.  Department.  Levin.  i.os»i. 

January           ..             ..         848                1,138  24  2,010 

February          ..             ..         863                1,384  25  2,272 

March   *           ..             ..893                1,317  27  2,237 


April  ..  8aS  1,276  37  2,196 

May  ..  ..  ..  875  1,385  40  2.300 

June  ..  ..  881  1,559  46  2,486 

July  . .  . .  . .  80.)  1 ,686  47  2,689 


Survey 

Department. 

1,138 

State  Farm, 

Levin. 

24 

1,384 

25 

1,317 

27 

1,276 

37 

1,385 

40 

1,559 

46 

1,686 

47 

I 

I 


PART    III.-AKTR'LES    oN    SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 


SECTION  I. 


THE  LAND  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


TEhe  Crown  lands  of  New  Zealand  are  a<5ministered  under  "The 
Land  Act,  1892,"  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder. 

The  diBtinguiahing  featores  of  the  present  land  system  are  the 
outcome  of  ideas  which  have  been  gradually  coming  to  maturity  for 
some  years  past  in  this  colony.  These  features  involve  the  principle 
of  State -ownership  of  the  soil,  with  a  perpetual  tenancy  in  the  occu- 
pier. This,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  detail,  is  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  several  systems  under  which  land  may 
now  be  selected.  In  New  Zealand,  this  tendency  to  State-owiier- 
ahip  haa  taken  a  more  pronounced  form  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  duration  of  the  leases  has  become 
Ao  extended  as  to  warrant  the  name,  frequently  given  to  them,  of 
"  everlasting  leases."  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  Crown  lands  are 
now  disposed  of  for  terms  of  999  years.  The  rentals  are  based  on  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  disposal,  without  increase 
or  recurring  valuations.  Under  this  system  tnerelsafixity  of  tenure 
practically  equal  to  freehold,  and  which,  like  freehold,  necessarily 
carries  with  it  the  power  of  sale,  sub-lease,  mortgage,  or  disposition  by 
will.  Since  all  lands  held  under  the  Crown  "by  lease  in  pei-petuity  " 
are  subject  to  the  land-tax,  the  necessity  for  the  periodical  revalua- 
tions under  the  perpetual- 1  ease  system  is  done  away  with,  the  State 
reaping  the  advantage  of  the  unearned  increment  through  the  before- 
mentioned  tax.  At  the  same  time  the  improvements  made  in  the 
soil  by  cultivation,  /iC,  are  secured  to  the  tenant. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  selector  are  manifest. 
"When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Crown  lands  are,  m  their  prairie  condition,  incapable  of  producing 
anything  until  brought  into  cultivation,  the  advantage  to  the  settler 
of  setting  free  his  capital  to  develop  the  capabihties  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  having  to  expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  freehold,  is 
very  apparent.  One  of  t!ie  most  striking  benefits  of  this  system  is 
the  advantage  it  gives  to  the  poor  man,  who,  with  httle  more  capital 
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than  his  strong  right  arm,  is  enabled  to  make  a  home  for  him- 
self ;  which,  under  the  freehold  system,  he  is  frequently  unable  to 
accomplish. 

The  values  placed  on  the  Crown  lands  are,  as  a  rule,  low,  for 
the  Stat<;  does  not  so  much  seek  to  raise  a  revenue  directly  there- 
from as  to  encourage  llie  occupation  of  the  lands  by  the  people ;  this 
secures  itidircctly  an  increased  revenue,  besides  other  advantages, 
resulting  from  a  numerous  rural  population. 

Again,  underlying  the  whole  of  the  New  Zealand  land  system  i& 
a  furtlicr  application  of  tlie  principle  of  "the  land  for  the  people," 
viz. :  the  restriction  in  area  which  any  man  may  hold.    This  subject 
has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by  defects 
in  former  systems,  under  which  one  individual  with  means  at  his 
connnand  could  appropriate  large  areas,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  poorer 
fellow-settler.     Under  conditions  where  the  price  at  which  the  land 
is  ofTenui  is  iixed,  and  where  choice  of  selection  is  by  ballot,  the 
i)oor  settl(;r  has  the  same  chance  as  the  rich  one,  and  may,  should 
h(;  wish  it,  liold  as  much  land.     The  limit  that  a  selector  may  hold 
is  so  fixed  as  to  encourage  the  class  of  small  farmers,  and  up  to  that 
limit  the  amount  he  may  select  is  left  entirely  to  himself.     The  Act 
defines  the  amount  of  land  any  one  may  select  at  640  acres  of  first- 
class,  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  he 
may  already  liold.     These  limits  apply  to  lands  which  are  thrown 
open  for  **froe  selection,"  as  it  is  termed,  but  in  some  cases,  where 
found  desirable,  the  limit  is  by  regulation  made  much  smaller. 

In  addition  to  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  "  lease-in- 
perpetuity"  system,  the  Land  Act  provides  others,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  difTerent  classes.  The  rule  is  almost  invariable,  that  land 
thrown  open  for  so-called  **free  selection"  is  offered  to  the  public 
under  three  different  tenures,  and  the  choice  left  entirely  to  the 
would-be  settler.     The  three  tenures  are  : — 

(1.)  For  casli,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  purchase- money  is 
paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remainder  within  thirty 
days.     The  title  does  not  issue  xmtil  certain  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  land. 
(2.)  Lease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  a  5-per-cent.  rental  on 
the  value  of  the  land ;  the  lease  being  for  twenty-five 
years  with  tlie  right  to  purchase  at  the  original  upset 
price  at  any  time  after  the  fii*8t  ten  years. 
(3.)  Leasi*  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value,  as  already  described  above. 
The  present  land-laws  have  been  in  force  since  the  1st  November, 
1892,  and,  therefore,  the  returns  of  the  Department;  of  Lands  and 
Survey  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  18%,  w^ll  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  proportions  in  which  lands  are  selected  under  the  three  tenures 
above  described  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  yeai's.     The  figures 
given  below  include  the  *'  special  settlements,"  all  of  which  must  by 
law  be  held  on  lease  in  perpetuity : — 

1.  Selected  for  cash,  1,542;  area,  110,570  acres. 


3.  Lease  in  perpetuity,  3,224  ;  area,  634,086  acres. 

"  The  Laud  Act,  lfi92,"  provides  for  a  special  class  of  settlement 
which  has  found  favour  with  the  public  to  a  very  cousiderahle 
extent  during  the  last  two  yeai-s.  This  is  known  as  the  "  small- 
farni  asaociation"  system.  It  provides  that,  where  not  less  than 
twelve  individuals  have  associated  themselves  together  for  mutnal 
help,  such  an  association  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  select  a  block  of  laud  of  not  more  than  11,000  acres,  but 
there  must  be  a  selector  to  each  200  acres  in  the  block.  The  ex- 
treme limit  that  one  person  may  hold  is  fixed  at  330  acres.  Settle- 
ments of  this  class  are  held  on  "  lease  in  perpetuity  "  for  999  years, 
in  the  same  way  as  lands  under  the  same  tenure  when  thrown  open 
for  free  selection.  I'he  conditions  of  residence  and  improvement  are 
the  same.  The  system  offers  many  advantages  to  the  settler,  so 
long  as  the  blocks  of  land  are  judiciously  chosen,  having  regard  to 
quality  of  land,  access,  markets,  and  the  probability  of  employment 
being  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  eagerness  to  obtain 
lands  on  such  easy  terms,  these  points  have,  in  the  past,  not  received 
sufBcient  attention  by  some  of  the  associations,  and  in  consequence 
their  success  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  foUiiwing  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  settlers  have 
availed  thetnselves  of  this  clasx  of  settlement  during  the  three  years 
ending  the  31st  March,  1895  ;  the  figures  represent  approved  appli- 
cations only :  1,390  selectors  have  taken  up  277,579  acres,  in  varioua 
parts  of  the  colony,  but  principally  in  the  Wellington  district. 

The  "  village  settlement  system  "  of  New  Zealand  has  become 
widely  known  in  the  Australian  Colouies,  and  has  excited  much 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  other  parts.  It  is  beheved, 
however,  that  this,  and  the  "small-farm  association"  settlements  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  often  confoanded  in  the  minds  of  the  pubhc,  for 
of  receut  years  there  has  been  no  very  great  extension  of  village- 
setliements  in  this  colony.  (For  details,  see  Mr.  Marcn's  article, 
post.)  Thj  system  was  initiated  in  1886  by  the  late  Hon.  John 
Ballance,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  poorer  classes  to  settle 
on  the  land.  It  became  immediately  very  popular,  and  by  its  means 
a  considerable  number  of  people  were  settled  on  ihe  land,  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  become  landholders.  The  features  of  the  sys- 
teui  were,  originally,  the  possession  of  a  small  farm,  not  exceeding 
50  acres  in  extent,  held  under  a  perpetual  lease  tor  terms  of  thirty 
years,  with  recurring  valuations  at  the  end  o£  each  term.  The 
rental  was  o  per  cent,  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  than  £,1  an  acre. 
Besidence  and  improvement  of  the  soil  were  compulsory.  The 
new  and  important  feature  in  the  vi  11  age- settlement  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  the  advance  by  the  State  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£2  lOs.  per  acre,  up  to  20  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
settler  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  of  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  £20 
to  build  a  house  with,  on  which  he  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
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cent.  Koad- works  were  also  very  frequently  undertaken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  settlements,  and  have  been  of  very  great  help 
to  the  settlers.  Under  this  system  a  number  of  settlements  were 
formed,  and,  where  the  sites  were  chosen  judiciously,  a  large  mea- 
sure of  success  has  resulted  therefrom. 

The  present  law  admits  of  similar  village  settlements,  bat  the 
area  which  a  selector  may  hold  has  been  increased  to  100  acres,  and 
the  tenure  changed  to  a  **  lease  in  perpetuity  '*  for  999  years,  on  a 
4-per-cent.  rental.  Advances  for  clearing  and  house- building  have, 
however,  practically  ceased,  and,  indeed,  few  settlements  have  lately 
been  started,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  being  the  dearth  of 
suitable  lands  on  which  to  plant  them.  Crown  lands  adapted  to 
the  special  features  of  **  village  setdements  "  are  scarce. 

A  modification  of  the  system  has  been  introduced,  however, 
which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  will  eventually,  to  a 
■considerable  extent,  take  its  place.  In  order  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed,  considerable  areas  of  forest-clad  Grown  lands  have 
been  set  aside,  and  small  contracts  for  the  clearing,  burning,  and 
sowing  these  with  grass  have  been  let.  The  intention  is  to  sub- 
divide all  these  areas  into  small  farms,  to  be  let  on  **  lease  in  per- 
petuity," at  a  rental  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  clearing,  &c., 
together  with  a  fair  rental  of  the  land.  Up  to  the  31st  March, 
1895,  eighteen  settlements  have  been  allocated,  covering  an  area  of 
21,202  acres,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  At  that  date 
193  settlers  had  been  allotted  sections,  and  they  had  felled  4,048 
acres  of  bush,  and  grassed  1,469  acres.  The  amount  paid  to  the 
settlers  up  the  Slst  March  was  £5,698,  and  the  value  of  improve- 
ments on  the  land  (including  the  Government  advances)  was  £6,964. 

The  size  of  holdings  averages  about  100  acres. 

With  respect  to  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Grown  estate, 
the  "  Digest  of  the  Land-laws"  appended  hereto  will  give  sufficient 
particulars 

The  Land  fou  Settlements  Acts,  1892  and  1894. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  dearth  of  Grown  lands 
suitable  for  small  settlements  in  localities  where  they  are  most 
needed,  i.c^  in  settled  districts,  where  the  lands  are  frequently  held 
in  lar^e  estates,  whoso  owners  employ  a  good  deal  of  labour.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  but  there  is 
also  a  want  of  land  where  the  sons  of  settlers  can  obtain  farms, 
not  far  from  the  homes  of  their  parents.  To  meet  this  want  the 
Hon.  J.  McKenzie,  the  present  Minister  of  Lands,  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1892  a  Bill  intituled  **  The  Land 
for  Settlements  Act,"  which  authorised  the  purchase  from  piivate 
individuals  of  suitable  properties  for  subdivision  into  small  farms  not 
exceeding  320  acres  in  extent.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
several  properties  have  been  acquired,  and  subsequently  divided 
into  small  farms  and  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  5 -per -cent. 
rental,  on  a  capital  value  fixed  at  a  sufticient  rate  to  cover  first 
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cost,  together  with  survey,  aJ ministration,  and  roads  (if  required). 
The  process  of  acquisitioa  is  as  foUowa :  Whenever  a  property 
is  offered  to  the  Govemiiient,  if  it  ia  so  situated  as  to  meet 
the  ohject  of  the  Act,  a  report  on  it  is  obtained  by  a  qualified 
Governmeut  officer,  and,  should  his  report  be  favourable,  the  ques- 
tion of  purchase  is  theu  referred  to  a  Board  of  Land-Purchase  Com- 
miasioners,  composed  of  three  Government  officers  whose  training  and 
duties  qualify  them  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  whether  the- 
purchase  is  a  Bultahle  one,  and  as  Co  the  price  wrhich  should  be  given 
for  the  property.  It  is  only  on  the  advice  of  this  Board  that  the 
Government  acts.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  properties  acquired  have 
been  improved  farms,  situated  in  settled  districts,  where  the 
tenants  have  some  chance  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  vicinity. 
The  amount  which  may  he  expended  per  annum  under  the  Act  of 
1892  was  £30,000  ;  but  the  Act  of  1894  extended  this  amount  to 
£250,000,  and  it  also  provided  that  the  limit  of  land  which  might  be 
selected  should  be  the  same  as  under  "  The  Land  Act.  1892."  The 
Act  also  provides  for  the  exchange  of  high-lying  pastoral  Crown 
lands  tor  low-lying  agricultural  lands  suitable  for  small  holdings.  A 
new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1894 — namely,  the  power 
of  compulsory  taking  of  lands  in  cases  where  the  Board  could  not 
agree  with  the  owner  as  to  price,  kc,  and  where  the  Governor  in 
Council  decides  that  the  possession  of  the  land  for  purposes  of  sub- 
division is  otherwise  desirable.  The  amount  payable  to  the  owner 
is  decided  by  a  Compensation  Court  with  full  powers.  Up  to  the 
Slst  March,  1895,  tlnrteen  estates  had  been  purchased,  or  arranged 
for,  al  a  cost  of  over  £167,000,  which  covered  an  area  of  43,923 
acres.  At  the  same  date  there  were  living  on  those  estates 
which  had  been  subdivided  and  selected  96  persons,  in  the  place  of 
a  few  shepherds  or  overseers,  who  only  occasionally  visited  these 
places  formerly.  This  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
Act  should  prove  beneficial  in  providing  homes  for  a  large  class  of 
persons,  who,  from  inexperience  or  other  reasons,  are  in  a  measure- 
prohibited  from  occupying  the  waste  lands  of  ihe  Crown;  and, 
moreover,  as  the  properties  acquired  are  all  more  or  less  improved, 
they  seem  to  afford  to  the  small-farmer  class  of  the  Old  Country  an 
opening  for  building  up  homes  for  themselves  where  their  previous 
experience  will  be  of  use,  instead  of  having  to  learn— often  by  sad 
experience — the  methods  adapted  to  a  new  and  wild  country. 

YlLLAGE-HoUESTEAD  SETTLEMENTS, 
By  J.  E.  Mabcu.  Superintendent. 
Very  few  subjects  have  occupied  so  much  public  attention, 
Kwd  there  are  tew  on  which  there  has  been  such  a  diversity  of 
■flpinion,  as  the  village -home  stead  settlement  scheme  initiated  by 
pine  late  Hon.  Mr.  Ballauce.  Not  only  has  this  been  the  case  in 
I  New  Zealand,  but  beyond  the  colony  as  well.  Thus,  in  the  early 
Lpart  of  1891,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Copley.  Commissioner  of  Crown  LandK 
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in  South  Australia,  paid  an  oHicial  anJ  speoiiU  visit  to  New  Z 
tile  object  being,  us  stated  in  liis  report,  "  to  iuqulre  iuto  the  working 
-of  the  village- homestead  special  settleiuents,  concerning  which  so 
many  conflicting  sta.tenientB  had  been  made  in  South  Australia." 

Again,  at  the  end  of  1893,  the  Hon.  Mr.  McIntjTe,  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands,  Victoria,  paid  an  official  visit  to  this  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  "intjuiring  into  the  system  of  land  settlement, 
and   inspecting   the   village    settlements."       In    hie    report,     dated 
Melbourne,  19th    February,  1894,  the   Hon.   Mr.    Mclntyre    aaya : 
"  Froui  my  personal  observation,  and  from  the  inforniation  I  was 
enabled  to  obtain  through  the  documents  placed  at  my  disposal,  I 
think  I  am  perfectly  justified  in  stating  that   Che  success  of   the 
village-settlement  movement  in  New  Zealand  has  been  proved, 
has  got  beyond  the  experimental  stage ;  and  the  system,  if  I  inistaks  I 
not,  is  firmly  grafted  on  the  land-policy  of   that  country.       Any  I 
apprehensions  which  I  may  have  entertained  of  the  ultimate  snccees  | 
■of  our  Victorian  village  settlements   have   entirely  disappeared  in    i 
the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  New  Zealand," 

The  plan  of  forming  village  settlements  was  fii'st  conunenced  ia    | 
the  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  BoUeatOQ. 
It  was  on  a  amall  scale,  but  it  worked  admirably.    In  1U74  and  187S,< 
there  was  a  diflicuity  in  finding  quarters  or  employment  for  imim- 
grants,  who  had  arrived  in  Canterbury  in  considerable  numbers,  aodj 
it  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  settling  thorn  on  the  land  i 
districts  where  they  were  likely  to  obtain  work.   The  course  adopt 
was  briefly  as  follows  :  On  the  line  of  railway,  or  adjacent  thereto,fl 
ae  at  Rakaia,  Orari,  and  .Arowhenua,  blocks  of  Government  1 
were  laid  off  into  sections,  varying  in  area  from  one  quarter  to  five  ] 
acres.      Assistance    was   given   to  the  extent  of    £10  towards  the  I 
-erection  of  a  small  hut  or  cottage.     The  terms  of  occupation  were  4 
as  follows  :  For  the  first  year,   rent  free  ;  and  for  the  seco 
third  yeairs,  a  rental  of  2s,  per  week  was  charged,  to  recoup  tha:1 
Treasury  the  amount  advanced. 

In  the  formation  of  some  of  tiiese  settlements,  notably  at  Gerai-  , 
-dine,  Timaru,  and  Waimate,  the  idea  was  not  to  pernianently 
locate  the  iinmigrantH,  on  whose  behalf  the  plan  had  been  adopted, 
but  merely  allow  them  to  occupy  the  land  temporarily;  and  it 
was  conddered  that  in  three  years  they  would  be  enabled  to  find 
situations  or  places  elsewhere.  All  traces  of  the  settlements  formed  J 
in  the  locahties  named  have  long  since  disappeared. 

The  land  comprised  in  the  village  settlements  fonned  at  Bakaia, 
Arowhenua,  Beaconsfield,  and  other  districts   in  Canterbury,  vras  ] 
sold  to  the  original  settlers  oa  the  deferred-payment  system.  ' 

From  1876  to  1886,  a  period  of  ten  years,  very  little  was  done  in   , 
extending  the  system,  but  in  the  latter  year  the   late    Hon. 
Ballance,  then  Minister  of  Lands,  introduced  regulations  for  the 
formation  of  village -homestead  special  settlements.     These  were  of 
a  liberal  character ;  and  the  assistance  granted  by  way  of  loans  for  I 
dwelling-houses,  busb-felling,  grassing,  &a.,  enabled  an  industrioaSj^ 
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H'  tnan  to  mtike  and  establish  a  comfortable  home,  while  he  was 
"'     precluded  from  parting  with  ihe  freehold. 

A  large  number  of  settleoients  were  tliu3  formed,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  settlers  and  their  families  have  comfortable  homes, 
and  look  healthy  and  contented;  the  financial  results  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  settlements  are  sacceasful. 

During  the  period  from  October,  18S7,  to  January,  1S91,  no  new 
village -homestead  settlements  were  formed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
decided  early  in  1888  to  withdraw  all  the  unseiected  sections  in  the 
settlements  already  formed  from  occupation  under  that  system,  and 
to  open  the  land  under  ordinary  couditiona  of  settlement— namely, 
for  cash,  deferred  payment,  or  perpetual  lease. 

The  original  system  waa  again  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
McKenzie,  Minister  of  Lands,  in  March,  1891,  with  a  modification 
in  the  amount  to  be  advanced,  which  was  Uroited  to  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £10.  to  assist  a  selector  in  the  erection  of  a  dwelling-house 
on  his  section. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  under  the  ordinary  village 
system  of  laud  settlement,  and  during  the  past  year  295  new  selectors 
have  taken  up  sections  of  land,  representing  an  area  in  the  aggregate 
of  7,616  acres.  No  monetary  advances,  however,  have  been  made  in 
these  cases.  Without  donbt  the  system  is  one  which  fosters  a  spirit 
of  independence,  and  habits  of  industry  and  self-help.  It  has  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  in  the  colony,  having  been  the  means  of  pro- 
viding settled  and  comfortable  homes  for  many  people,  who  pre- 
viously found  that  rent  and  the  cost  of  living  absorbed  all  their 
earnings. 

The  success,  however,  is  best  shown  by  the  financial  results. 
During  the  past  year  twenty-four  new  settlements  have  been  formed 
— namely,  seven  in  the  North  Island,  and  seventeen  in  the  Middle 
Island.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  new  selectors  have  taken  up 
sections  of  land  representing,  in  the  aggregate.  7,616  acres.  The 
position  of  these  settlements  on  the  31st  March,  1895,  was  as 
under : — 


I 


Number  of  settlements  in  the  colony  ...  ...  144 

Number  settled  on  the  land,  including  wives  and 

families  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,561 

Area  occupied  (acres)  ..  ...  ...       33.804 

Amount  advanced  for  cottages,  bush-felling  and 

clearing  ...  ...  ...  ...     £25,778 

Amount  paid  by  settlers  as  rent  and  interest  from 

the  commencement  of  the  system  ...     £17,620 

Value  of  improvements  now  on  the  land  ...     £92,834 

.\nd  if  the  amount  advanced  is  deducted,  there 

remains  as  representing  the  value  of  the  work 

done  by  the  settlers        ...  ...  ...     £67,056 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the  system  is  one 
eucooragG  and  extend. 
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Purchase  of  Native  Lands  by  Goveknicent. 

From  about  the  year  1823  (which  is  the  date  of  the  first  recorded 
deed),   until  the  6th   February,    1840,  the   date  of  the   Treaty   of 
Waitangi,   lands   in   New   Zealand  were  acquired   by   direct   pur- 
chase from  the  Maoris  by  individual  members  of  the  white  races. 
During  the  years  1887  to  1839,  or  about  the  time  that  it  became 
probable  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  would  be  assumed  by 
the  Queen,  the  greater  number  of  these  purchases  were  made,  and 
they  extended  to  most  parts  of  the  country.     These  purchases  are 
technically   known   as   **  the  Old   Land  Claims,"  and   their   total 
number  (inchiding  pre-emptive  claims),  as  estimated  by  Commis- 
sioner F.  Dillon  Bell  in  1862,  was  1,876,  covering  an  area  of  about 
10,322,453  acres,  ou:  of  which  large  area  grants  were  recommended 
for  292,475  acres.     These  figures  have  been  slightly  added  to  since, 
but  not  to  any  very  large  extent.     The  large  area  shown  above  was 
reduced  on  survey  to  about  474,000  acres,  situated  principally  to  the 
north  of  Auckland.    The  difference  between  the  amount  granted  and 
the  total  area  surveyed  became  what  are  termed  **  surplus  lands  of 
the  Crown."     It  was  held  that  the  Native  title  had  been  fully  ex- 
tinguished over  the  whole  area  surveyed ;   but,  as  by  statute  the 
claimants  could  only  be  granted  2,560  acres  each,  the  balance  be- 
came vested  in  the  Crown  on  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty, 
owing  to  the  Native  title  having  been  fully  extinguished. 

In  many  cases  the  titles  did  not  issue  to  those  to  whom  the  land 
was  awarded,  as  they  were  compensated  by  scrip  issued  by  the 
Government,  with  the  understanding  that  such  scrip  was  to  be 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  Crown  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auckland,  to  which  place  it  was  desirable — so  soon  as  the  capital 
was  founded — to  draw  a  population.  The  lands  thus  paid  for  in 
scrip  became  Crown  lands,  and  these,  together  with  the  surplus 
lands,  have  from  time  to  time  been  disposed  of  and  settled  on.  The 
amount  of  scrip,  (fee,  issued  up  to  1862  was  over  £109,000. 

On  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  on  the  6th  February,. 
1840,  the  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  from  the  Maoris  was  ceded 
to  the  Queen,  and  consequently  private  purchase  ceased.  This  re- 
mained the  law  until  the  passing  of  **  The  Native  Land  Act,  1862," 
when  the  Crown  relinquisned  its  right  of  pre-emption,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  purchase  of  Native  lands  for  the  Crown  did  not 
abate,  but  continued  side  by  side  with  the  private  purchases  up  ta 
the  passing  of  "  The  Native  Land  Court  Act,  1894." 

From  time  to  time  since  1840  various  sums  were  appropriated  by 
Government  or  by  Parliament  for  the  acquisition  of  a  Crown  estate. 
Up  to  the  date  of  passing  of  **  The  Native  Land  Act,  1862,"  these 
operations  were  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Government  specially 
appointed,  who,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Maoris,  their  customs 
and  disposition,  were  successful  in  securing  large  areas  of  land 
for  settlement.  It  must  be  conceded  that  their  operations  as 
a  whole  were  successful,  and  that  the  number  of  disputed  cases 
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ElUt  of  their  labours  was  exceediugly  small.  The  WaitaJA 
I  U,  however,  here  excluded,  for  ihere  were  reasons  of 
genera]  policy  affecting  that  sale  wliich  did  not  prevail  in  other 
cases.  This  purchase  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  of  1860 
and  following  years,  but  the  motives  which  led  to  it  were  far 
deeper  than  the  mere  purchase  of  a  few  acres — there  was  a  great 
^L    principle  at  stake. 

^H  The  difference  effected  in  the  mode  of  purchase  by  "The  Native 
^P  Land  Act,  1862,"  waa  this;  Previously,  the  title  of  the  Maoris 
^  who  were  to  receive  payment  for  the  land  was  decided  by  the  Land 
Purchase  officers ;  but  the  Act  quoted  set  up  a  Court,  presided  over 
by  ahle  Judges,  who  determined  the  titles,  which  were  afterwards 
registered  in  a  special  Court.  Purchases  have  since  been  effected 
with  the  registered  owners. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  actual  area  acquired 
by  the  Crown  from  the  Maoris  up  to  1870,  but  in  round  numbers  it 
was  6.000,000  acres  in  the  North  Island ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Island,  with  the  exception  of  reserves  for  the  original  Native 
ovraers,  was  acquired  prior  to  the  passing  of  "The  Native  Lands 
Act,  1862."     Stewart  Island  was  purchased  from  the  Native  owners 

tby  deed  dated  29th  June.  1864. 
The  Native  rebellion  of  1860-69  brought  Native  land  purchases, 
for  the  time  being,  practically  to  a  standstill. 
The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Acts  of  1870  and  1873 
appropriated  £200,000  and  £500.000,  respectively,  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  North  Island ;  and  these  amounts  have,  up  to  the  31st 
of  March,  1895.  been  augmented  by  further  annual  appropriations 
from  the  public  funds  and  other  loan  moneys,  covering  altogether 
a  total  expenditure  since  1870  of  £1,497,422,  with  the  following 
results :  Area  finally  acquired  in  the  North  Island  from  Natives, 
from  1870  to  31st  March.  1895,  5,958,415  acres.  Area  under 
negotiation  in  the  North  Island  on  31st  March,  1895,  2,030,199 
^L    acres  ;  interests  therein  finally  acquired,  561,423  acres. 

^M  Digest  of  the  Land-Laws. 

^H  Administration. 

^M  The  Crown  lands  are  administered,  under  the  authoritv  of  "The 

■   Land  Act,  1892,"  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  at  Wellington. 

^P  For  convenience  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each 

being  under  the  local  direction  of  a  Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 

The  Commissioner's  office  is  known  as   the  principal  land  office, 

and  in  some  of  the  larger  districts  there  are  one  or  more  sub-offices. 

It  is  with  these  land  offices  the  selector  has  to  transact  all  business, 

from  the  first  consultation  of  the  maps  to  the  final  receipt  of  the  Crown 

title. 

Land  Districts  and  Principal  Land  Offices. 
The  names  of  the  land  districts  and  of  the  towns  where  each 

principal  office  is  situated  are.  beginning  with  the  most  northerly 

and  taking  them  geographically,  as  undei' : — 

n 
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T.n/1  niaf^nf        Town  where  Principal       ^      ^m^^^     Town  where  Prindpal 
Land  DlBtnct.       ^^^  ^^^^  j^  situated.      ^^^  Dietrict.     Land  Office  U  sitnatedL 


Auckland        . .     Auckland. 
Taranaki        . .     New  Plymouth. 
Hawke'sBay..     Napier. 


Marlborough  . .  Blenheim. 

Westland  . .  Hokitika. 

Canterbury  Ohristchuroh. 

Wellington  '  . .     Wellington.  Otago  . .  Dunedin. 


Nelson  . .     Nelson. 


Southland  . .     Inveroairgill. 


Classification  of  Lands,  dtc. 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 

(1.)  Town  and  village  lands,  the  upset  prices  of  which  are, 
respectively,  not  less  than  £20  and  £3  per  acre ;  sach  lands 
are  sold  hy  auction : 

(2.)  Suburban  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which  may  not  be  less 
than  £2  an  acre  ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  at  auction  : 

(3.)  Burai  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  £1 
per  acre  for  first-class,  and  5s.  an  acre  for  second-class 
lands  ;  such  lands  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  auction,  or 
sold  or  leased  on  application. 

No  rural  section  may  be  larger  than  640  acres  in  extent  if  first- 
class  land,  or  2,000  acres  if  second-class  land,  whether  offered  by 
auction  or  application.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres 
of  first-class  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  including  therein 
any  land  which  he  then  holds.  Pastoral  runs  are  limited  to  areas 
which  will  carry  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  No  person  can  select 
more  than  one  run. 

Mode  of  acquiring  Grovm  Lands, 

Crown  lauds  may  be  acquired  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  By  auction,  after  survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price 
is  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  balance  within  thirty 
days  : 

(2.)  By  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open 
for  selection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  fills  up  a  form 
(to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Land  Offices)  and  makes  the 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system 
he  wishes  to  select  under. 

All  applications,  whether  for  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands,  are 
deemed  to  be  simultaneous  if  made  on  the  same  day,  and,  if  there 
be  more  than  one  applicant  for  the  same  land,  the  right  of  selection 
is  determined  by  ballot. 

Lands  thrown  open  for  appUcation  may  be  either  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed,  and  those  not  selected  the  first  day  remain  open. 

The  Optional  System  of  Selection, 

Lands  for  selection  ^e  notified  as  open  for  application  on  and 
after  a  stated  day,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  may  be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following  tenures :  (a)  Cash ;  (6)  Oc- 
cupation with  the  right  of  purchase ;  (c)  Lease  in  perpetuity. 


I 


(a.)  Caah. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed,  one-fifth  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  down 
at  the  time  oE  apphcation,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  days  ;  or, 
if  the  land  is  not  completely  Burveyed,  the  survey-fee  la  paid  on 
■application,  and  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land ;  the  balance 
must  be  paid  within  thirty  daya  of  notice  that  the  survey  is  com- 
pleted. 

A  certificate  of  occupation  will  issue  to  the  purchaser  on  final 

ayment,  which  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Crown  title  so  soon  as  the 
iftrd   is    satisfied  that  the  improvements  mentioned   below    have 
^en  completed. 

(6.)  Occt^aCion  loith  Right  of  Ptirchase. 
Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  held  under  a  license  for 
twenty-five  years.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years, 
-and  after  having  resided  and  made  the  improvements  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, the  licensee  can,  on  payment  of  the  upset  price  of  the  laud, 
.acquire  the  freehold.  If  the  land  be  not  purchased  the  license  may 
be  cKchaaged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land;  a  half- 
year's  rent  has  to  be  paid  in  with  the  application,  if  surveyed  land, 
which  represents  the  half-year's  rent  due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  uueurveyed, 
the  cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector 
.as  so  much  rent  paii!  in  advance,  counted  from  the  Ist  day  of 
January  or  July  following  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of 
survey. 

Residence  and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as 
iiere  in  after  described. 

(c.)  Leases  in  Perpeluitj/, 
Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  leased  for  999  years,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improvements  described  below. 
The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land,  and  applica- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  previous 
■tenure  (b),  but  there  is  at  no  time  a  right  of  purchase. 
.  Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as 

^-tenants  in  common  under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures. 

I  Residence  a>td  Improvements. 

'  Under  the  two   last-mentioned   tenures,   the   conditions  as  to 

jresidence  and  improvements  are  : 
Residence— 

(1.)  Must  commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four 
years,  and  in  open  or  partly  open  land  within  oue 
year,  from  the  date  of  selection ; 
(2.)  Must  be  continuous  for  six  years  on  bush  or  swamp  land, 
and  for  seven  years  on  open  or  partly  open  land,  on  laud* 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purchase ; 
(3.)  Must  be  continuous  for  a  term  of  ten  years  on  IbuMt-ui- 
perpetuity  lands. 
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The  Board  has  power  to  dispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases,, 
such  as  where  the  selector  is  residing  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  & 
youth  or  unmarried  woman  living  with  parents,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases* 

Besidence  implies  the  erection  of  a  hahitable  house  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  Board. 

Improvements  which  must  be  made  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Cash-tenure  lands  must  be  improved  within  seven  years  to 
an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  and  10s. 
an  acre  for  second-class  land. 

(2.)  Lands  held  on  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  on  lease  in 
perpetuity,  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10- 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  license  or  lease ;  within  two  years  must 
be  improved  to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent. ; 
within  six  years  must  be  improved  to  the  value  of  another 
10  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six 
years.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  land  must  be 
further  improved  to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first- 
class  land,  and  on  second-class  land  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  lOs.  an 
acre. 

Improvements  may  consist  of  reclamation  from  swamps,  clearing 
of  bush,  planting  with  trees  or  hedges,  cultivation  of  gardens, 
fencing,  draining,  making  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water-races, 
sheep-dips,  embankments  or  protective-works,  or  in  any  way 
improving  the  character  or  fertility  of  the  soil ;  or  the  erection  of 
any  building,  &c. ;  and  cultivation  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for 
cropping,  or  clearing  and  ploughing  for  laying  down  with  surtificial 
grasses,  &c. 

Special-settlement  AssociatUms. 

Under  the  existing  regulations  any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
than  twelve,  may  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000 
acres  or  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extent,  but  the  number  of  mem- 
bers must  be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  two  hundred 
acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one  can  hold  more  than  320  acres,  except 
in  swamp  lands,  where  the  area  may  be  500  acres. 

The  capital  value  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
after  survey  by  special  valuation,  but  may  not  be  less  than  lOs.  an 
acre ;  the  rental  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value, 
and  the  tenure  is  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

Besidence,  occupation,  and  improvements  are  generally  the  same 
as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be  made  in  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

Applicants  should  apply  to  a  Commissioner  for  a  copy  of  the- 
regulations,  as  they  are  liable  to  change  at  any  time. 


DIOSST   OF  TBB   LAND- 


Village  SetllemenU, 
Tillage  sottlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from 
I   time  to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  axe  as  fol- 

Such  set  tie  meats  may  be  divided  into,- — 

(1.)  Village  allotments  not  exceeding  one  acre  each,  which  are 
disposed  of  either  by  auction  among  the  applicants,  or  by 
application  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the 
cash  price  being  uot  less  than  £3  per  allotment : 
I  (2.)  Homestead  allotments  not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  which 

are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-ceut.  rental  on  a  capital 
I  value  of  not  less  than  lOs.  per  acre. 

Residence,    improvements,    and    applications    are    the   same    as 
\  already  described.     The  leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized 
or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance 
small  sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy 
their  allolments. 

Small  Grazitig-rwis. 
Small   grazing-runs   are   dirided    into   two    classes:    firat-elass, 
not    exceeding  5.000   acres;     second-class,    not    exceeding    20,000 
I  «cres  in  area.     Tbe  rental  in  both  cases  is  not  less  than  2J  per 
1  the  capital  value  per  acre,  but  such  capital  value  cannot 
'   be  less  than  5s.  per  acre.     Small  grazing-runs  are  leased  for  terms 
of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  tor  other  twenty-one 
[  'jears,  at  a  rent  of  2-i  per  cent,  on  the  then  value  of  the  land.     The 
'  Tuns  are  declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declara- 
tions on  the  forms  provided  have  to  be  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Land 
I  'Office,   together  with    the    deposit   of   one   half-yeai-'s  rent,   which 
1   represents  that  due  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following 
■the  selection. 

No  holder  of  a  pastoral  run,  and  no  holder  of  freehold  or  lease- 
hold land  of  any  kind  whatever,  over  1.000  acres  in  area  exclasive 
•of  the  small  grazing  run  applied  for,  may  be  a  selector  under  this 
system,  and  only  one  small  grazing  run  can  be  held  by  any  one 
person. 

The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  and  to  the 
cultivation  oE  any  part  of  the  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
Acres  round  his  homestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken  ; 
]  but  the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws. 

Residence  is  compulsory,  if  hush  or  swamp  land,  within  three 
years;  it  open,  within  one  year;  and  must  be  continuous  to  the 
r  -end  of  the  term,  but  may  in  a  few  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvementa 
ry  are  as  follows  :  Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one 
year's  rent ;  within  the  second  year,  to  another  year's  rent ;  and, 
■wJthm  six  years,  to  the  value  of  two  other  years'  rent :  making 
is  all  a  sum  equal  to  tour  years'  rental,  which  must  be  expended 
vitbin  six  years.     In  addition  to  these  improvements,  bush-covered 
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first-class  runs  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of  lOs.  an  acre^ 
and  second-class  bush-clad  runs  to  an  amount  of  58.  an  acre. 

These  runs  may  be  divided,  after  three  years'  compliance  with 
the  conditions,  amongst  the  members  of  the  selector's  family. 

Pastoral  Buns, 

Pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  varying  terms  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years;  and,  excepting  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
runs  must  not  be  of  a  greater  extent  than  will  carry  20,000 
sheep  or  4,000  head  of  cattle.  Buns  are  classified  from  time  to 
time  by  special  Commissioners  into :  (1)  Pastoral  lands,  which  ar& 
suitable  only  for  depasturing  more  than  5,000  s^ieep ;  (2)  Pastoral- 
agricultural  lands,  suitable  for  subdivision  into  areas  of  under  5,000 
acres,  which  may  be  either  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short 
terms,  or  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  other  form.  Leases  of 
pastoral  lands  may  not  be  resumed ;  leases  of  pastoral-agricultural 
lands  may  be  resumed  at  any  time  after  twelve  months'  notice^ 
vnthout  compensation. 

No  one  can  hold  more  than  one  run ;  but  in  case  of  any  one 
holding  a  run  of  a  carrying-capacity  less  than  10,000  sheep,  he  may 
take  up  additional  country  up  to  that  limit. 

Buns  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half  a  year's- 
rent  has  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  being  the  amount 
due  in  advance  on  the  first  day  of  March  or  September  following  the- 
sale,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the- 
Act.  All  leases  begin  on  the  first  day  of  March,  and  they  entitle  the 
holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals  ; 
and  the  lease  terminates  over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be 
leased  for  some  other  purpose,  purchased,  or  reserved.  The  tenant 
has  to  prevent  the  burning  of  timber  or  bush ;  in  open  country  to- 
prevent  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom,  or  sweet-briar ;  and  to  destroy 
the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board,  the 
interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power  of  sale 
under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years. 

In  case  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  run  on  expiry  of  the 
lease,  the  new  lease  must  be  offered  by  auction  twelve  months  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it  shall  be  purchased  by 
someone  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation  for  improvements, 
to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  shall  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant,, 
but  to  a  value  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual  rent — 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  to  be  valued 
separately.  If  the  run  is  not  again  leased,  the  value  of  rabbit-proof 
fencing  is  paid  by  the  Crown,  but  the  tenant  has  no  claim  against 
the  Crown  beyond  the  value  of  the  rabbit-proof  fence ;  he  may, 
however,  within  three  months  of  sale,  remove  fences,  buildings,  &c. 
Buns  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Survey  Clw/rges  on  Unsurveyed  Lands, 
The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  surveys  of  unsurveyed 
lands : — 


NATIVE   LAND    (VALIDATION    OF   TITLES)    ACT.  263 

Not  exceeding  30  acres,  £6. 

Exceeding  30  and  up  to  50  acres,  3s.  &d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £6. 
Exceeding  50  and  up  to  100  acres,  3s.  per  acre,  but  not  less 

than  £8  15s. 
Exceeding  100  and  up  to  200  acres,  2b.  6d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £15. 
Exceeding  200  and  up  to  300  acres,  Ss.  per  acre,  but  not  less 
than  £25. 

and  up  to  500  acres,  Is.  8d.  per  acre,  but  not 
iess  than  £30. 
Exceeding  500  and  up  to  1,000  acres,  Is.  4d.  per  acre,  bat  not 
less  than  £41  lOs. 

seding  1,000  and  up  to  2,000  acres.  Is.  per  acre,  but  not 
less  than  £66  10s. 
For  the  survey  oC  any  area  of  rural  land,  being  open  land,  the 
Bcale  of  charges  shall  be  two-thirds  the  foregoing  rates. 


THE  NATIVE  LAND  (\^ALIDATION  OP  TITLES)  ACT. 

The  Validation  Court  was  constituted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  and  finally  settlmg 
the    titles    to    lands    acquired    by    Europeans    from    Natives,   but 

1    which,  owing  to  various  complications,  could  not  be  completed  by 
the   ordinary   methods    of    procedure.      The    policy   of    sat 
Ministries  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Native  lands  by 
persons  has  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  gradually  a  maas  t 
lation  had  grown  up.  often  conflicting,  always  complicated,  i 
cause  of  the  gravest  dissatisfaction  among  both  races.     *' 
commenced  under  one  law  could  not  be  completed 
cesBOr,  with  the  result  that  titles  could  not  be  obl 
progress  of  settlement  was  seriously  retarded,  and,  is 
almost  entirely  arrested. 

The  Native  Laud  Court  Act   of    1889  alten^ricd 
remedy  by  the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Commission  te :' 
the  circumstances  attending  any  alleged  ali( 
land,  or  of  any  interest  therein,  prior  to  a  cen 
be  barred  or  invalidated  by  any  law  now  or  ■ 

I  in  force,"  and  to  report  thereon.     The  Conn 
causes  which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  it 
■ 
: 
: 


progress.     A  change  of  Government  lotii  nlii    =      - 
Commission  was  terminated.     In  1892.  iKe  )>■£■»  _i^_ 


of  Titles)  Act  was  passed,  which 
machinery  of   the  Native  Land  Coan  l« 
alienations,  and  to  grant  certificate 
firmation  by  Parliament, 

In  1893  the  present  .\cl 
Court,  "the  Validation  Cottrt, 
fixed  period,  at  a  fixed  s&lajy.  i 
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and  in  such  manner  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  removable. 
Only  one  such  Judge  has  so  far  been  appointed.  The  Court  is 
empowered  to  deal  with  all  land  transactions  between  Europeans 
and  Maoris,  subject,  however,  to  the  important  conditions  that  the 
claimant  for  validation  is  able  to  show, — 

(1.^  That  any  agreement  or  contract,  irrespective  of  form,  was 
one  wnich,  had  ic  been  made  between  Europeans  touching  and  con- 
cerning lands  lield  under  Crown  grant,  would  have  been  a  valid  and 
binding  contract,  capable  of  being  enforced  in  the  Supreme  Court ; 

(2.)  That  any  such  agreement  or  contract  was  not  in  any  respect 
contrary  to  equity  and  good  conscience ; 

(3.)  That  any  such  agreement  or  contract  was  fully  and  per- 
fectly understood  at  the  time  it  was  entered  into  by  the  agreeing  or 
contracting  parties,  and  was  a  fair  agreement  or  contract  for  a 
reasonably  sufficient  and  lawful  consideration  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made  ;  and  the  Court  may  refuse 
to  validate  any  contract  or  agreement  which  fails  to  comply  with 
any  one  of  such  requirements,  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
was  not  fair  and  reasonable,  or  was  contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science, or  tainted  with  actual  fraud  and  improper  dealing. 

Appeals  lie  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  only. 

All  orders  and  decrees  made  by  the  Court  are  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  confirmed  unless  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  contrary  be  passed  by  either  House.  On  confirmation, 
the  titles  issue  to  the  persons  entitled. 

Such,  shortly,  are  the  salient  features  of  the  Act  constituting  the 
Vahdation  Court.  The  Court  itself  is  unique  ;  it  is  armed  with 
enormous  powers,  and  it  is  subject  to  no  other  Court  than  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  was  finality.  The  Court  was  therefore  empowered  to  make 
final  decrees  which  should  not  require  formal  confirmation  by  reso- 
lution or  Act  of  Parliament,  but  should  be  confirmed  unless 
expressly  negatived  by  Parliament. 

During  tiie  twelve  months  ended  the  31st  March,  1895,  the 
Court  has  had  before  it  applications  for  validation  in  respect  of 
forty-two  blocks  of  land,  containing  a  total  of  110,388  acres,  of  the 
value  of  £117,867. 

By  an  Act  of  1894,  Judges  of  the  District  Court,  and  Judges  of 
the  Native  Land  Court  who  are  barristers,  are  made  eligible  for 
appointment  as  Judges  of  the  Validation  Court.  They,  however, 
hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Two  such  Judges 
have  been  appointed  ;  but  as  yet  (April,  1895)  no  cases  have  been 
decided  by  tnem. 

THE  CHEVIOT  ESTATE. 

The  Government  acquired  this  estate,  which  consists  of  84,755 
acres,  under  the  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act.  The  property 
was  assessed  at  £304,826,  the  improvements  being  valued  at  £54,300, 
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THE   CHEVIOT  ESTATE. 


■with  au  unimproved  value  of  £'250,326.  It  was  returned  by  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  as  of  the  vulue  of  £260,220.  The  iniprove- 
ments  were  valued  at  £60,150,  and  the  unimproved  value  at 
£200,070,  The  trustees  objected  to  the  assessed  value ;  but  the 
Commissioner  of  Taxes  disallowed  tlie  objection,  and  referred  the 
question  to  the  Board  of  Reviewers,  who  upheld  the  assessed 
value. 

The  trustees  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Tases,  calling  upon  hiiii  to  reduce  the  valuation  to  their  value — 
namely,  £260,220;  or  else  to  take  the  property  at  that  price,  in 
terms  of  the  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act. 

The  Commissioner  declined  to  make  any  reduction,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  estate  should  be  acquired  by  the  Government. 

Four  special  valuations  were  made,  with  the  following  results : 
£304,826;  £300,767;  £285.000;  and  £295,996. 

After  these  valuations  had  been  made,  and  considered  by  the 
Government,  it  was  determined  to  acquire  the  property  at  the 
trustees'  valuation  of  £260,220  ;  and  on  the  9th  December,  1892,  an 
■Order  in  Council  was  passed  giving  effect  to  tlie  same,  The  trans- 
action was  completed  on  the  19ch  April,  1893,  when  the  conveyance 
vras  signed,  and  payment  made.  The  estate  then  became  vested  in 
the  Crown,  and  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Minister 
of  Lands. 

The  pastoral  lands,  bouses,  and  grounds  were  then  temporarily 
let  at  the  rate  of  £8,862  per  annum  ;  while  surveyors  laid  out  coun- 
try for  settlement,  and  roads.  Tlie  result  of  the  first  sale,  held  in 
November,  1893,  was  that  13,500  acres  were  leased  in  perpetuity  at  an 
annual  rent  of  £3.616 ;  2,518  acres  were  leased  for  twenty-one  years, 
at  a  rent  of  £126  per  annum  ;  1,270  acres  were  sold  for  cash,  and 
on  terms,  realising  a  present  payment  of  £3,855,  and  leaving  £3,855 
payable  within  five  years,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  Thirty-three 
'section:*  of  town  land  were  disposed  of,  realising  £825.    The  V 

I  House  Block  was  not  then  sold. 

1  A  second  sale  was  held  in  January.  1H94.  when  ]0,'t60  ■ 
■were  teased  in  perpetuity  for  £2,867  per  annum,  and  5,000  at 
"with  the  mansion  and  other  buildings,  were  sold  for  &25JIX0  cat 
At  the  third  sale,  in  March,  1894.  23,373  acres  v.vn  le—rf  a 
annual  rent  of  £3,237  ;  but  there  were  no  offers  for  the  cadi  taa 
In  May  of  the  same  year  the  whole  20.548  acres  at  t 

I  farms,  pastoral  leases,  and  licenses  were  dispoaed  of  si  aa  ■  . 

^'Tent  of  £2,916;  1,419  acres  were  leased  in  pwpetuiiya  ragai 
Tillage  homesteads,  at  a  rent  of  £317;  forty-ooa  ««<■>■•  of  i 
and  suburban  lauds  were  sold  for  cash,  realiing  BUS-  Thmt  t 
now  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  GovemnHOtf  aritf  MSS  9f 


The  operations   on    the  estate,  and 
^ft     March,  are  set  forth  in  the  returns  M 
^ft  ^vas  a  population   already  of  800 
^H  1,447  cattle,  and  464  horses : — 
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ADVAKCBS  TO   SETTLBBB. 


Rbtcbn  Of  Outlay  ai 
Outlaii~Dr. 
Cost  ol  freeholf] 
Raad-DonBtructinii 
Survey* 
lADding- service,    luitvertising,    admi 

contingencies 
Interest  paid  and  ttccrued 

From  freehold,  tie.,  diaposed  of 
Hents  paid  and  accrued 
Interest 

Shipping  BJid  port  charges 
Bal&nce 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLEES. 
By  J.  E.  Warburtok,  Superintendent. 
!he   Government    Advances   to   Settlers  Act,   1894,"  aims 
J,  coBBistently  with  the  pubhc  safety,  relief  to  the  country-  aet- 

0  whom  the  high  rates  of  interest  and  the  heavy  incidental 

e»  on  the  mortgage  of  land  had  become  so  burdensome,  and 
ing  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  colony.  It  authorises- 
sation  of  a  capital  funi],  from  which  the  settlers  on  the  rural 
of  the  colony  who  possesB  land  on  which  money  can  be  lent 
It  risk  of  loss,  may  obtain  small  advances  of  capital  to  pro- 
Barry  on  their  work  of  settlement  or  to  overcome  temporary 
rassment, 

B  terms  and  conditions  of  Ihe  advances  are  arrange!  with  the 
t  consideration  for  the  settlers  that  an  administration  of  the 
without  loss  to  the  colony  will  allow.  The  charges  to  the 
',  as  well  for  the  special  valuation  of  the  properly  offered  as 
ky  as  for  the  legal  costs  incident  to  the  mortgage,  are  as 
I  these  charges  can  be  made  for  reliable  services.  There  are 
t  considerations  to  the  borrower,  not  only  in  a  low  rate  of 
m  the  advance,  but  in  the  option  of  repaying  the  principal 
J  time,  either  wholly  or  by  small  instalments.  And  settlers, 
'  they  borrow  money  under  this  Act  or  not,  must  regard 
atiafaction  the  supply  of  capital  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest 
t  terms  so  coovenient.  In  the  provision  for  repavment  of  the 
It  of  an  advance  wholly  at  any  time,  or  in  small  sums  from 
iO  time  as  they  can  be  saved,  the  borrower  has  a  powerful 
onent  to  economy.  This  is  a  provision,  indeed,  to  enable  the 
'  who  borrows  money  to  invest,  so  to  speak,  on  his  own  pro- 
ds savings  or  the  profits  of  hia  business — that  is,  to  invest,  by.. 

:  off  the  debt  (or  which  that  property  is  tLe  security,  evei 

At  be  may  have  to  spare  of  £5  or  more. 

i  advances  are  made  at  a  rate,  payable  half-yearly,  ot  6  _^ 
ter  annum,  of  which  5  per  cent,  is  for  interest,  and  1  per  cen( 
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in  repayment  of  the  capital ;  but,  though  the  capital  is  to  be  thus 
repaid  at  a  yearly  rate  of  not  less  than  1  per  cent.,  the  borrower  can, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  repay  the  amount  more  rapidly,  or  at 
any  time  repay  it  wholly,  and  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage 
in  the  manner  afterwards  explained. 

The  capital  fund  is  authorised  to  be  raised  by  New  Zealand 
Government  loans,  not  to  exceed  £1,500,000  for  each  of  the  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  at  an  annual 
rate  of  interest  not  higher  than  4  per  cent.  The  fund  is  thus 
restricted  to  £3,000,000,  of  which  £1,500,000,  realising  £94  8s.  9d. 
per  cent.,  has  been  raised  at  a  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  Act,  an  office — 
called  the  **  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office" — has  been 
established ;  and  this  office  is  administered  by  an  officer  called  the 
**  Superintendent,"  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  hold  office 
during  pleasure,  and  is  constituted  a  corporation  sole,  under  the 
style  of  the  **  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  Superin- 
tendent " ;  while,  for  the  more  satisfactory  attainment  of  the  same 
object,  a  Board — called  the  **  General  Board" — co-operates  with 
and  assists  the  Superintendent,  and  advises  with  him  generally.  No 
advance  can  be  granted  otherwise  than  by  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Board  upon  the  written  application  of  the  proposed  bor- 
rower, and  upon  a  valuation  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Superin- 
tendent And  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  General  Board ;  and  this 
valuation  is  made  by  qualified  experts,  whose  reports  comprise  every 
circumstance  that  can  be  ascertained  respecting  the  property. 

The  business  of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  is,  accordingly, 
the  advancing  of  money  on  the  security  of  first  mortgages  on  the 
following  classes  of  lands  in  New  Zealand,  not  being  urban  or  sub- 
urban lands,  free  from  all  encumbrances,  hens,  and  interests  other 
than  leasehold  interests — that  is  to  say,  as  provided  by  section  25 
of  the  Act : — 

(1.)  Freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  under  **  The  Land  Transfer 

Act,  1885,"  or  freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  the  title  to 

which  is  registered  under  *'  The  Deeds  Registration  Act, 

1868." 

(2.)  Crown  land  held  on   perpetual  lease   under   "  The  Land 

Act,  1885." 
(3.)  Crown  land  held  under  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  **The  Land 

Act,  1892." 
(4.)  Crown   land   held   on    lease  as  a  small  grazing-run  under 

*'  The  Land  Act,  1885,"  or  under  *'  The  Land  Act,  1892.** 
(5.)  Crown  land  held  on  agricultural  lease  under  *•  The  Mining 

Act,  1891." 
(6.)  Crown  land  held  on  lease  (not  being  for  mining  purposes) 
under  ''The  Nelson  and  Westland  Coalfields  Administra- 
tion Act,  1877." 
(7.)  Native  land  held  on  lease  under  **  The  West  Coast  Settle- 
ment Reserves  Act,  1892  " ;  or 
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(8.)  Land  held  on  lease  under  "  Tlie  Westland  and  Nelson  Na- 
tive Reserves  Act.  18S7." 
(9.)  Land  held  under  "  The  Thermal- Springs  Districts  Act,  1881." 
The  class  of  land  in  each  instance  shall  he  determined  by  the  Board. 
As  deferred-pay ineut  sections  are  not  securities    on    which  ad- 
vances under  the  Act  can  be  made,  the  holder  of  such  a  section, 
with  no  other  security  to  offer,  would  apply  for  an  advance  only 
when  the  object  is  to  acquire  the  freehold,  and  would  in  that  case 
offer  the  freehold  as  the  security. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  granting  of  an  advauce  under  the  Act  that, — 
(a.)  The  property  which  the  applicant  offers  to  mortgage  for 
the  loan  must  consist  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  several 
foregoing  classes  of  land,  which  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
special  valuation  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Superintendent  to 
be  of  the  necessary  value  ;  and  if  the  security  ia  a  leasehold 
interest,  all  covenants  and  conditions  on  the  lessee's  part 
must  have  been  complied  with  up  to  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation for  the  advance. 
{b.)  The  person  desiring  the  advance  must  make  a  written  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintendent  on  the  form  pi-escribed  by  regu- 
lations under  the  Act,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  any  Postmaster  in  the  colouy,  and  the 
Postmaster  will  afford  to  applicants  any  explanation  which 
may  be  required  respecting  the  use  of  the  form, 
(c.)  The  application  should  be  for  a  loan  of  not  less  than  £25 
and  of  not  more  than  £2,500,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  valuation  fee  prescribed ;  and  if  the  applicant 
has  already  obtained  any  advances  under  the  Act,  the 
amount  of  the  application,  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
advances  already  obtained,  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
£3,500. 
(d.)  Where  the  security  offered  for  the  advance  consists  of  lease- 
hold land,  the  application  in  respect  of  such  leasehold 
security  should  not  be  for  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
lessee's  interest  in  the  lease— that  is  to  say,  not  for  more 
than  half  the  amount  which  the  sale  of  the  lessee's  interest 
would  realise. 
(e.)  Where  the  security  offered  consists  of  freehold  lands,  the 
apphcation  in  respect  of  such  freehold  security  should  not 
be  for  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  tbat  security. 
For  example,  a  leasehold  interest  on  which  an  advance 
could  be  made,  and  for  which  it  is  estimated  that  a. 
purchaser  would  give  £100,  would  be  a  security  on  which 
an  advauce  up  to  £oO  could  bo  granted.  A  freehold  pro- 
perty of  the  same  value  and  acceptable  for  an  advance 
would  be  a  security  on  which  an  advance  up  to  £60  might 
be  made.  The  freehold  property  worth  £100  and  the  lease- 
hold interest  worth  £100  would  together  be  a  security 
on  which  an  advance  up  to  £110  might  be  granted.     Thi» 
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condition  is  a  restriction  on  the  General  Board,  withoat 
whose  resolution  no  advance  can  he  granted,  but  does 
not  entitle  an  applicant  to  an  advance  up  to  the  limit,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  advance  whatever.     The  resolution  of  the 
Board  is  regulated,  of  course,  by  the  amount  which  a  sale 
of  the  property  by  auction   should  be  estimated  by  the 
valuer  to  realise,  out  is  also  regulated  by  the  risk  of  any 
loss  from  an  advance  on  the  property.     No  advance  will  be 
authorised  which  may  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board, 
consist  with  that  public  safety  which  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Act  is  indicated  as  a  principle  of  the  measure. 
Every  mortgage  executed  under  the  Act  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  :  The  loan  shall  be  for  a  term  of  36^  years.    The 
loan,  with  yearly  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  must,  at  the 
furthest,  be  repaid  by  seventy- three  half-yearly  instalments,  consist- 
ing partly  of  principal  and  partly  of  interest.   Every  such  half-yearly 
instalment  except  the  last  shall  for  every  £100  of  the  loan  be  £3, 
according  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  how  much  of  each 
instalment  is  on  account  of  principal,  how  much  for  interest,  and 
what  balance  of  the  principal  the  borrower  will  owe  at  the  due  date 
of  each  half-yearly  instalment :  — 

Table  of  Prescribed  Half-yearly  Instalments  for  every  One  Hundred 


^mk^MUMu     vjx-      A. 

Pounds  of  thu 

:  Loan. 

MM    V   Ai«*«A          ^^*V^ 

Prescribed 
Half-vearly 
Instalment. 

Apportioned  thus : 

Balance 

of  Principal 

owing. 

Half-year. 

On  Account 
of  Interest  at 

On  Account 
of 

h  i>er  Cent. 

Principal. 
£  B.     d. 

£    K.    d. 

£    B.     d. 

£     s.    d. 

Ist                             •  •             *  * 

3     0    0 

2  10    0 

0  10    0 

99  10    0 

2Dd 

3     0     0 

2     9     9 

0  10     3 

98  19    9 

3rd 

3    0    0 

2     9     6 

0  10    6 

98    9    8 

4th 

3     9    0 

2     9     3 

0  10    9 

97  18    6 

5th 

8     0    0 

2     9    0 

0  11     0 

97     7    6 

6th 

3    0    0 

2    8    8 

0  11     4 

96  16    2 

7th 

3    0    0 

2    8    5 

0  11     7 

96    4     7 

8th 

3    0    0 

2    8     1 

0  11  11 

95  12    8 

9th 

3    0    0 

2     7  10 

0  12    2 

95    0    6 

10th 

3    0    0 

2    7    6 

0  12    6 

94    8    0 

11th 

3    0    0 

2    7     2. 

0  12  10 

93  15     2 

12th 

3    0    0 

2    6  11     . 

0  13     1 

98    2     1 

18th 

3    0    0 

2    6    7' 

0  13    5 

92    8     8 

14th 

• 

3    0    0 

2    6    3     1 

0  13    9 

91  14  11 

16th 

3    0    0 

2    6  10    > 

0  14    2 

91    0    9 

16th 

3    0    0 

2    5    6    1 

0  14    6 

90    6     3 

17th 

3    0    0 

2    5    2     1 

0  14  10 

89  11     5 

18th 

3    0    0 

2    4    9 

0  15    3 

88  16    a 

19th 

3    0    0 

2    4    5     1 

0  15    7 

88    0    7 

aoth 

3    0    0 

2    4    0     1 

0  16    0 

87    4     7 

2l8t 

3    0    0 

2    3    7 

0  16    5 

86    '8     3 

22nd 

3    0    0 

2    3    2 

0  16  10 

85  11     4 

2did 

3    0    0 

2    2    9 

0  17    3 

84  14     1 

^M 

^^^M 

1- 

1 

■■■ 

■ 

TlBLE   or   PRBSCRIBSD    HaLP-VBABI,V    iNSTAI-iCENTK    FOR 

BVEHV  One 

HONDRED 

POOHDH    OF  TUE    LoiN — COIltinUTi 

PnwiribKd 

Baluuia 

Hftlt-reu. 

Htlt-yeulj 

o(  Interest  U 

OnAoooUDt 

o[  Fiincipkl 

owing. 

1 

EperCeot. 

FrinoiiiB]. 

1     X    ..    d. 

i!     «.    d. 

£    ,       d 

C    a.     d 

Uth 

[800 

0  17    B 

83  16    5 

3SLh 

3    0    0 

i     1   11 

0  18    1 

82  18    4 

astb 

3    0    0 

S     1     6 

0  18    6 

Bl  19  10 

B7th 

3    0    0 

a    1    0 

0  19    0 

81    0  10 

SStb 

8    0    0 

2    0    6 

0  19     6 

80    1     4 

39th 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

10     0 

79    1     4 

SOth 

3    0    0 

1  19    C 

1    0    6 

78    0  10 

8Ut 

3    0    0 

1  19    0 

1     1    0 

76  19  10 

33nd 

3    0    0 

1  18    G 

I.    1    6 

75  18    4 

S3rd 

3    0    0 

1  IS    0 

1     2    0 

74  16    4 

94(h 

3    0    0 

1  17    6 

1    a    7 

73  13    9 

S5th 

3    0    0 

1  le  10 

1   3  a 

72  10    7 

seth 

3    0    0 

1  16    3 

1     3    9 

71    6  10 

S7th 

3    0    0 

1  IS    8 

1     1    i 

70    3    6 

88th 

3    0    0 

I  16    1 

1     1  11 

68  17    7 

sgth 

,300 

1  11     6 

1    6    7 

67  12    0 

«Oth 

1     8    0    0 

1  13  10 

1    8    2 

66    6  10 

41st 

3    0    0 

1  13     9 

1     6  10 

64  19    0 

«2Dd 

3    0    0 

1  12    6 

17    6 

63  11    6 

^     IScd 

3    0    0 

1  11     9 

18    3 

63    3    3 

b   Mth 

3    0    0 

1  11      1 

1     8  11 

60  14    4 

■    iSth 

3    0    0 

1  10    4 

19    8 

59     4  10 

m  Mth 

3    0    0 

1     9    7 

1  10   e 

67  11    6 

F   4Tth 

9    0    0 

1    8  10 

1  11     2 

66    8    8 

Mtb 

3    0    0 

1     8     I 

1  11  11 

54   U     4 

49(h 

3    0    0 

1     7    3 

1  la   9 

62  IB     7 

SObfa 

3    0    0 

1    6    6 

1  13    6 

51     5     1 

Slat 

3    0    0 

1     6    8 

1  11    1 

49  10    9 

^    £9nd 

3    0    0 

1     i    9 

1  IS    3 

47  15    6 

K  SSrd 

3    0    0 

1     3  U 

1  16    1 

45  19    0 

■  Hth 

3    0    0 

1    3    0 

1  17    0 

44     3    6 

■  S6th 

8    0    0 

1     3    1 

1  17  11 

43    4    6 

W   B6th 

3    0    0 

1     1     1 

1  18  11 

40    6    7 

67th 

(300 

1  0  a 

1  19  10 

3B    5    9 

£8th 

3    0    0 

0  19     2 

3    0  10 

36    1  11 

69th 

3    0    0 

0  18    1 

2    I  U 

31     3    0 

«Oth 

3    0    0 

0  17    1 

2    2  11 

32    0    1 

^        6lBt 

3    0    0 

0  16    0 

2    4    0 

29  16     1 

K    62iid 

3    0    0 

0  11  11 

a  5   1 

37  11    0 

■    fiSra 

3    0    0 

0  13    9 

3    6    3 

36    1    9 

■    Uth 

3    0    0 

0  13    7 

2    7    5 

22  17    4 

■   66th 

3    0    0 

0  11     5 

3    8    7 

20    a    9 

■  eecfa 

3    0    0 

0  10    8 

2    9    9 

17  19    0 

■    6Tlh 

3    0    0 

0    9    0 

2  11    0 

15    B    0 

■   66tti 

3    0    0 

0    7    B 

2  12    1 

12  15    8 

■  egth 

3    0    0 

0    6    5 

3  13    7 

10    3     1 

■    70th 

3    0    0 

0    5    1 

3  11  11 

7    7    2 

^1  Tilt 

3    0    0 

0    3    B 

2  16     4 

4  10  10 

^BTSnd 

3    0    0 

0    2    1 

3  17    8 

1  13    2 

1  14    0 

0    0  10 

1  18    3 
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Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  and  as  may  be 
peated,  the  mortgagor  may  pay  to  the  Superintendent,  with  any 
of  the  prescribed  half-yearly  instalments,  the  whole  balance  of 
principal  owing,  and  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  debt  on 
payment  of  the  fees  prescribed  for  such  discharge.  For  example : 
If  the  borrower  of  £100  should,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  pay 
to  the  Superintendent,  in  addition  to  the  second  instalment,  a  sum 
of  £98  19s.  9d.,  the  whole  balance  of  principal  owing  would  be 
refunded,  and  the  borrower  could  then  obtain  a  discharge  of  the 
mortgage,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees. 

Or  the  mortgagor  may  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, in  addition  to  the  half-yearly  instalments,  sums  of  £5,  or 
of  a  multiple  of  £5,  in  reduction  of  the  mortgage-debt;  and  when 
the  sums  so  paid  amount,  with  the  accumulated  interest  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4  per  cent,  compounded  yearly,  to  the  balance  of 
principal  owing  at  the  time  according  to  the  foregoing  table,  the 
mortgagor  can  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  on  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fees.  If  for  example,  the  borrower  of  £100  should, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  mortgage,  pay,  in  addition  t<> 
the  fourth  half-yearly  instalment  of  £3,  a  sum  of  £50  in  reduction 
of  the  mortgage-debt,  the  half-yearly  instalments  would  continue  to* 
be  payable  until  the  balance  of  the  principal  owing  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  £50  with  interest  compounded  annually  at 
4  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  instalments  would  be  payable  for 
fourteen  years,  or  until  the  twenty-eighth  instahnent  had  been  paid,. 
when  the  balance  of  principal  owing  would  be  £80  Is.  4d.,  and  the 
sum  of  £50  would,  with  the  accumulation  of  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  amount  to  £80  Is.  A  payment  of  4d.  would,  conse- 
quently, then  repay  the  whole  balance  of  principal  owing,  and 
entitle  the  borrower  to  discharge  of  the  mortgage  on  payment  of  the 
costs  and  fees  for  the  discharge. 

The  valuation  fees  to  be  paid  by  applicant,  in  any  event,  and 
which  must  accompany  the  appUcation,  are  as  follows : — 

£    8.     d. 

On  an  application  for  a  loan  not  exceeding  £100      . .     0  10    6 

Exceeding  £100,  but  not  exceeding  £250     . .  ..110 

£250  .  £500      ..  ..     1  11    6 

£600  .  £2,500  ..  ..220 

The  fees  and  costs  payable  for  mortgages  under  the  Act  are  : — 

Scale  of  Costs  and  Fees  for  Mortgages, 
Mortgages  under  *'  The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1885." 

Law*  costs  of  preparing,  or  perusing,  and  of  registering  mortgage  (to  \» 
deducted  from  the  advance), — 

£    B.    d. 
If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £500 . .  . .  . .     0  10    6 

Exceeding  £500,  but  not  exceeding  £1,000  . .  ..110 

Exceeding  £1,000  but  not  exceeding  £2,500  ..     1  11     G 

With  cash  disbursements,  which  are  the  same  in  every  case,  namely, — 
Mortgage  form  . .  . .       2s. 

Search  f ee    . .  . .  . .      28. )  With  an  additional  28.  for  every 

Registration  . .  . .     lOs.  j  certificate  of  title  after  the  first. 


ADVANCES  TO   BBTTLEBS. 


Costs  tuid  teea  tor  dUohuge  of  morCgaige, — 
LaH,-.ooats     ..  ..  ..       Oa.\ 

lee   (if    mortgage  I  With  an  additional  2a.  for  every 

ieA     by    tiie    Ad-  fcertifii^lite  of  title  after  the  lirBt. 

Settlers  Office       ..       5a.  | 


If  adTluicebenotBlaeedlllg£500..  ..  ..     2  10    0 

For  every  HdditionBJ  £500  . .  ..  . .     0  15    0 

Costs  of  dincliarge,  innludiiig  r^iatration  fees  . .     t     1    0 

No  commission  or  charge  or  procuration  fee  for  the  proinotioD  of 
aa  advance— that  is,  for  the  Buccessfal  result  of  the  application  for 
the  loan — should  be  paid  or  levied. 

The  officials  of  the  GoverumeuC  Advaaces  to  Settlers  Office  are 
required  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  respecting  the  apphca 
for  advances,  and  are  forbidden  to  give  any  information  respecting 
the  name  of  any  applicant  or  the  amount  of  the  advance  which  the 
apphcant  may  apply  for  or  obtain,  except  to  such  of  the  officers  aa 
nay  be  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

No  information  as  to  the  transactions  of  any  individual  with  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Office,  in  respect  of  an  advance  under  the  Act, 
will  be  disclosed  by  the  office  or  by  the  Government  in  any  returns 
or  statistics,  or  otherwise.  No  person,  therefore,  who  may  apply 
for  or  obtain  a  loan  need  be  in  any  fear  of  disclosure  by  the  office  of 
(he  names  of  persons  who  may  have  transactions  with  the  office,  or 
of  their  individual  business. 

The  interest  received  under  the  mortgages  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  ou  the  loans  raised  for  the  purpose  of  the 
fund  from  which  the  advances  are  made ;  then  to  the  transfer,  to 
the  extent  of  one^tenth  of  the  whole  amount,  to  an  assurance  fund  ; 
and  any  residue  is  to  be  available  for  the  general  expenses  of 
management.  The  amounts  received  from  the  borrowers  in  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  or  principal  amounts  of  the  advances  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  Public  Trustee  for  investment  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  be 
held  by  the  Public  Trustee  at  tho  disposal  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
towards  redemption  of  the  debentures  for  the  loans. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  applications  for  loans  under  the  Act  was  held  on  the 
23rd  February,  1895,  and  up  to  the  Slst  May  following  there  had 
been  held  twentv-four  meetings  of  the  Boai'd  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  advances  authorised  by  the  office  up  to  the  31st  May,  1895, 
with  other  particulars,  are  shown  on  page  ISl. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  CONSOLS. 

The  purpose  of  *'  The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894,"  is* 
by  providing  for  an  inscription  of  such  Consols,  to  give  further 
fetcilities  for  the  safe  investment  of  savings.  Practically,  it  esta- 
blishes another  branch  of  the  Government  Savings-Bank,  with 
extended  power  of  investment.  Under  section  3  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer is  authorised  to  receive  by  way  of  deposits  from  persons  in  the 
colony  sums  of  money  up  to  £500,000 ;  but  the  amount  deposited  in 
any  one  year  must  not  be  more  than  £250,000.  The  currency  of 
such  deposits  is  not  to  exceed  forty  years.  The  rate  of  interest 
must  not  exceed  4  per  cent. 

Post-oflBce  money-order  offices  throughout  the  colony  are  made 
use  of  to  receive  applications  for  inscription,  and  also  for  payment  of 
the  half-yearly  interest  on  the  amounts  deposited.  The  Beceivers 
are  the  Postmasters,  and  the  Registrar  under  the  Act  is  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Wellington. 

Regulations  have  been  issued,  under  which  every  deposit  of  money 
for  inscription  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  application  according  to 
the  form  given  below,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and 
countersigned  by  the  Receiver  (Postmaster)  taking  the  deposit.  The 
person  paying  the  money  receives  an  interim  receipt  pending  official 
acknowledgment  from  the  Registrar  at  Wellington.  The  receipt  sub- 
sequently given  by  the  Registrar  to  the  Consols-holder  is  not  a  nego- 
tiable document,  or  of  monetary  value,  beyond  its  being  proof  of  the 
deposit  for  purposes  of  inscription.  A  holder  of  Consols  can  obtain 
from  the  Registrar  on  application  and  payment  of  5s.  a  certified  copy 
of  any  entry  in  the  register  relating  to  his  deposit. 

There  is  provision  for  the  transfer  of  Consols  from  one  holder  to 
another  on  application  being  made  to  the  Registrar  according  to  the 
second  form  given,  and  payment  of  Is.  fee. 

In  case  an  inscriber  desires  to  make  use  of  his  deposit,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  £5,  or  a  multiple  of  £5,  he  can  obtain 
a  Consols  certificate,  which  is  payable  to  bearer  and  is  transferable 
by  delivery.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  interest 
half-yearly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  original  inscription,  and  also  to 
payment  of  the  principal  sum  on  the  due  date. 

The  application  for  the  certificate  must  be  according  to  the  form 
below,  and  the  fee  payable  is  Is.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  or 
aliquot  part  thereof  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  is  also  a  fee 
at  the  above  rate  for  inscribing  the  amount  of  a  Consols  certificate. 
The  form  of  Consols  certificate  is  also  given. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  no  certificate  has  been  issued  is 
payable  by  warrant,  and  such  warrants  are  transferable  by  indorse- 
ment in  the  manner  provided  in  the  form. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  issued  is 
payable  to  the  bearer  of  the  certificate  on  presentation  at  any  post- 
office  money-order  office,  or  at  the  Treasury,  Wellington  (see  the 
last  form). 


I 


SEW    ZEALAND 


The  Act  provides  for  the  deposit  of  money  by  minors,  which  may 
be  acceptable  to  parents  as  eacouraging  hubita  of  thrift  in  children. 
The  Consols  have  a  currency  to  the  lat  February,  1910,  and  carry 
interest  at  the  rate  of  throo  pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  one  hun- 
dred pounds  deposited,  and  an  assured  investment  of  moneys  bearing 
a  fnir  rate  of  interest  for  so  long  a  term  should  secure,  vrhen  well 
Jmown,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  deposits  of  our  thrifty  countrymen. 
Application  for  Jnscriptmi. 
To  the  REgiftlrar  af  Inscribed  Coaaols, 
Tre&siirj'.  WelliDgton, 
I   [WeJ,  ,  of  ,  having  this  day  deposited  at  tlic  Buai  o£ 

pounds  BbiJUngH  and  pence,  for  investment  in         -per-cent. 

Sevi  Zealand  Consols,  hereby  request  tSi&t  this  same  may  be  duly  inscribed 
in  ths  books  of  your  office  in  the  name  of 

Signature  of  depositor: 

Pull  address  of  depositor,  together  with  name  of  ueare&l 
money -order  office : 
Dated  at         ■       ,  this  day  of  ,  18!)     . 

Deposit  duly  received  as  above. 

Signature  of  Receiver ; 
Applicatum  /or  Tramftr. 
Is  consideration  of  the  aum  of  ,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknow. 

ledged,  1  ^we],  .of  .  do  assign  the  sum  of  pounds 

shillings  and  pence,  being  my  j^our]   interest  or  share  in  the  New  Zea- 

land -pcrceot.  Inncribed  Consols,  under  the  "The  New  Zealand  Consols 
Act,  IBU4,"  iind  all  my  iouc]  property,  right,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  same, 
and  the  dividends  thereon,  unto  .  of  .  his  '^their'  executors, 

administrators,  or  asnignB.  and  the  Kegial 
me  aaaordingly.     The  prescribeil  fee  of 
Witness  my  ^our    hand     .  this 


Witnessed  by — 

Occupation : 
Address  : 
1   [We;.  of 

tfor  Che  transfer  thereof  t 


,r  is  hereby  requested  to  tra 

la  enolosed  herewith, 
ilay  of  .  18U     . 


.  do  hereby  accept  the 


e  Consols,  and  apply 


Applu:alu»i  jor  Co^nois  CerttjlcaU. 

Date:  .  181)    . 

To  the  Kogistrar  of  Inscribed  Consols. 
Treasury,  Wellington. 
I   [We] .  ,  of  ,  being  the  bolder  ol  New  Zealand  Inscribed  Ooa- 

Hols  to  the  amount  of  pounds  shillings   and  pence,   do 

hereby  make  application  (or  a  Conaola  certifioata  iu  favour  of  bearer  for  the  sum 
of  pounds,  to  be  issued  to  me  [us]  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 

piovisions  contained  in  "  The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1S94."    The  prescribed 
iee  of  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Witness- 
Signature: 
Occupation ; 
Address  : 
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Consols  Certificate. 

No.        .  £  . 

The  bearer  of  this  certificate  will  be  entitled  to  payment  of  the  sum  of 
pounds  sterling  upon  presentation  hereof  at  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  day  of  ,  19        ,  together  with  sach   interest^ 

computed  at  the  rate  of  sterling  per  centum  per  annam,  as  may  be 

found  to  be  unpaid  on  the  before-mentioned  date  in  accordance  with  the  indorse- 
ments of  interest-payments  made  hereon. 

The  principal  and  interest  are  a  charge  upon  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the- 
accruing  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Interest  hereon  at  the  rate  of  sterling  per  centum  per  annnm  is 

payable  half-yearly,  on  the  and  in  each  year,  at  any  poet-offiee 

money-order  office  within  the  colony. 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  is  to  be  indorsed  on  the  back  hereof  by  the 
person  making  such  payment. 

Dated  at  the  office  of    the  Registrar  of  Inscribed  Consols,  Wellington, 
,189    . 

,  Registrar. 

Countersigned — 

,  Controller  and  Auditor-General. 

Entered,  folio 

[On  the  back,  indorsements  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  paid  by  the  Post- 
master are  to  be  duly  made.] 

Dividend  Warrant. 

To  the  Treasury. at  Wellington,  or  to  the  Postmaster  at  any  post-office- 
money-order  office  throughout  the  colony. 
Please   pay  or  order  the  sum  of  pounds  shillings  and 

pence,  being  interest  for  half-year  due  ,  189    ,  on  £ 

-per-cent.  New  Zealand  Consols. 
£  :        :        .  ,  Registrar. 


I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  above-mentioned  sum  in  full 
payment  of  interest  for  half-year  due  as  above. 

Signature : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  inauguration  of  this  department  took  place  early  in  the  year 
1894,  when  the  Hon.  J.  (j.  Ward  was  appointed  Minister  in  charge. 
The  object  is  to  obtain  fresh  markets  for  New  Zealand  products^ 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  exports  to  markets  already  in  existence. 
The  Government  also  purposes  giving  practical  assistance  to  any 
branch  of  commerce  and  industrial  progress  requiring  to  be  fostered. 

The  Conference  held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  June,  1894,  was  con- 
sidered a  fitting  opportunity  for  sending  a  delegate,  who,  among  his 
other  duties,  might  inquire  into  the  trade  relations  existing  between 
that  country  and  Australasia;  and,  accordingly,  a  gentleman  well 
versed  in  commercial  pursuits  represented  New  Zealand  in  that  con- 
ference. His  report  contains  many  useful  suggestions  and  much 
practical  information  concerning  the  products  of  the  colony  Ukely 
to  find  markets  in  the  Dominion. 

An  export  was  also  dispatched  to  London  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  the  chance  of  our  timbers  finding  a  market  in  England.  He  was 
attached  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Agent-General,  under  whose  instructions 


I 
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he  acted.  Oa  his  arrival,  he  found  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  afforded  by  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  street  paving.  His 
reports  on  this  aubject  coutaiu  valuable  information,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  (due  care  being  taken  that  none  but  ihe  best  timbers  are 
sent  Home)  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  will  continue  for  New 
Zealand  woods.  A  shipment  was  procured,  consisting  of  100,000ft. 
ot  kauri,  from  the  Kauri  Timber  Company  at  Auckland,  and  for- 
warded as  a  trial  for  use  in  street-pa\-ing  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
some  less  valuable  woods  will  be  found  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

These  and  other  matters  dealing  with  surplus  products  are 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  departnient,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  the  best  results  will  be  found  to  follow  from  its 
establishment. 


LAND  AND  INCOME-TAX. 

By  the  CoMUitifiioNicn  o[  Taxks. 

By  !in    Act   passed   in   the  session   of  1891  the  tax  levi 

property  of  all  kinds  was  removed,  and  two  taxes  substituted 

place^a  land-tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  and  on  mort- 


its 


I  land-tax  c 
gages,  and  an  income-tas  upon  tihe  incomes  derived  from  sources 
-other  than  land  or  mortgages.  The  annual  revenue  from  both  these 
taxes  has  proved  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  formerly  derived 
from  the  proper ty-tax,  the  land-  and  income-tax  being  the  more 
productive. 
^^  The  Land-tax. 

^^  The  substitution  of  the  land-  and  income-tax  for  the  property-tax 

^H  v/as  more  or  less  teutattve  at  first,  owing  to  the  absence  of  data  ■ 
^V  npon  which  to  base  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  iuiprovements 
on  land,  or  as  to  the  probable  yield  of  an  income-tax.  All  improve- 
ments were  consequently  not  at  first  exempted,  the  limit  of  exemp- 
tion being  fixed  at  £3,000 ;  the  total  improvements  were,  however, 
exempted  by  law  before  the  second  collection  of  the  tax. 

•  The  yield  of  the  land-tax  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  £280,000 

a  year,  of  which  about  £200,000  represents  the  yield  of  the  ordinary 
land-tax,  while  £80,000  is  contributed  by  the  graduated  tax  and  the 
special  tax  on  absentee  land-owners. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  land-tax  owners  are  allowed  to 

deduct  from  the  unimproved  value  of  their   land   the   amount  of 

registeri'd  mortgages  secured  upon  their  laud,  and  the  mortgEigeea 

^H      are  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  sum  total  of  their  mort- 

H     «^es. 

^H  An  owner  is  allowed  an  exemption  ot  £500,  if  the  unimproved 

^H  value  of  hjs  laud  and  mortgages,  after  deducting  mortgages  due 
^B  by  him,  does  not  exceed  £1.500,  but  the  amount  of  exemption 
^H  diminishes  by  degrees,  and  disappears  altogether  where  the  assessed 
^^L    unimproved  value,  less  deductions,  reaches  £2,500. 
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All  these  deductions  very  largely  reduce  the  number  of  land-tar 
payers  as  compared  with  the  number  of  land-owners,  the  former 
being  about  13,000  only,  while  of  the  latter  there  are  upwards  of 
90,000. 

Mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  value,  except  in  cases  where,. 
through  depreciation  of  the  security  or  from  other  cause,  it  ap|>ears 
that  the  value  of  the  mortgage  has  been  diminished. 

The  graduated  tax  is  chargeable  on  all  owners  where  the  ud- 
improved  value  of  the  land  amounts  to  £6,000  and  over.  The  scale 
is  given  on  another  page.  Mortgages  are  not  chargeable  with  the 
graduated-tax,  nor  can  they  be  deducted  from  the  amount  charge- 
able with  this  tax. 

Twenty  per  cent,  additional  graduated-tax  is  levied  on  owners- 
who  have  been  resident  out  of  the  colony  for  a  period  of  three  years 
or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  annual  Tax  Act. 
This  tax  brings  in  about  £1,000  a  year  only.  When  land  is  held  in 
partnership,  and  one  owner  is  resident  in  the  colony,  the  absentee- 
tax  is  not  charged,  nor  is  it  charged  in  the  case  of  companies  whose 
head-quarters  may  be  outside  New  Zealand. 

Under  the  Assessment  Act  of  1891  all  lands  and  improvements 
were  valued  by  Assessors  appointed  by  the  Government.  To  the 
values  thus  ascertained  owners  had  the  right  to  object.  Owners  were 
required,  in  addition,  to  make  returns  of  their  land  and  also  of  the 
mortgages  due  to  and  by  them.  Objections,  if  not  allowed  by  the 
Commissioner  on  an  Assessor's  report,  were  referred  to  a  Board 
of  Review  and  either  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  disallowed,, 
according  to  the  evidence.  The  reviewers  were,  as  a  rule,  chosen 
from  among  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  acquainted  with  the 
values  of  land. 

By  the  Amendment  Act  of  1894  periodic  triennial  assessments 
were  abolished,  and  the  existing  valuations  continued  for  the  pre- 
sent, subject  to  the  right  of  objection  and  review.  Land-owners 
may  call  for  an  assessment  of  their  land  not  later  than  the  Slst  day 
of  March  in  any  year,  and  the  Commissioner  has  the  right  to  make 
an  assessment  of  any  land  in  any  district  at  such  times  as  he  may 
choose.  All  such  assessments  are  subject  to  the  right  of  objection 
and  review. 

The  provisions  in  the  earlier  Acts  still  remain  in  force,  whereby 
an  owner,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  value  placed  upon  his  land,  may 
call  upon  the  Commissioner  either  to  reduce  the  value  to  the  amount 
at  which  it  is  included  in  the  owner's  retm*n,  or  to  purchase  it  at 
that  figure. 

If  the  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  any  land  has  been  under- 
valued, he  may  call  upon  the  owner  to  agree  to  such  higher  value  as 
he  considers  to  be  the  true  value  ;  and,  should  the  owner  not  so  agree, 
the  Conmiissioner  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  pur- 
chase the  land  at  10  per  cent,  over  the  owner's  value. 

Owing  to  the  genertil  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce,  land- values 
in  most  districts  have  receded  ;  and,  seeing  that  a  general  assess- 
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merit  costs  at  least  £35,000,  it  wks  not  coii  side  red  aecessary  to 
go  to  such  an  expense  to  farther  eatablish  a  well -recognised  fact. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  objections  to  the  existing  assessments 
have  been  invited,  and  the  invitation  has  been  largely  responded 
to — indeefl,  bo  many  objections  from  ownera  throughout  the  colony 
were  received,  that  more  time  than  anticipated  was  required  to  deal 
with  them.  The  results  show  that  the  shrinkage  in  values  has  not 
been  so  great  as  was  expected. 

It  has  been  recognised  for  some  time  that  Native  lands  in  the 
occupation  of  European  tenants,  and  mortgages  held  by  Natives, 
were  not  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  original  Act,  of 
Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  (or  exempting  land  occupied  by 
Natives  as  Native  land  the  title  to  which  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, thei-e  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  reason  wbv  Native 
lands  from  which  rent  is  being  received,  and  which  have  bene- 
fited equally  with  other  lands  from  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  the  expenditure  of  pubhc  money,  should  any  longer  be  treated 
as  exempt.  The  depai-tment  therefore  intends  to  enforce  the 
ordinary  land-tax,  collecting  the  tax  through  the  tenants,  who 
will  deduct  it  from  the  rents  payable.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  correctly  grouping  the  lands  belonging  to  tribes  or 
individual  Natives,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  lands  are  inalien- 
able, the  Government  have  not  considered  it  advisable  to  collect 
the  graduated  tax  on  these  lands. 


Thk  Income-tax. 

Both  the  number  of  income-tax  payers  and  the  amount  of  tax 
received  may  appear  at  first  sight  smaller  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  should  be  reinembei-ed 
that  all  incomes  from  land  and  mortgages  are  exempt,  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  former  and  the  capital  value  of  the  latter  being 
chargeable  with  land-tax.  The  statutory  exemption  of  £.300,  plug 
life-insurance  premiums  up  to  £50,  renders  a  very  large  number  of 
employes  and  small  traders  exempt  from  the  tax,  and,  as  com- 
panies pay  the  tax  on  profits,  dividends  are  not  returnable  by 
their  shareholders.  The  omission  of  all  incomes  derived  from 
tents,  mortgages,  the  use  and  produce  of  land,  and  shares  in 
public  companies,  explains  both  the  smallness  of  the  number 
subject  to  income-tax  and  likewise  the  comparatively  inconsiderable 
contribution  to  the  revenue. 

Objections  to  income  assessments  are  heard  in  private  before 
the  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  indicate  the  number  and  variety 
of  questions  which  arise  daily  in  connection  with  income  assess- 
ments, much  less  to  give  any  intelligent  account  of  how  they  ara 
dealt  with.  The  department  has  endeavoured  to  lay  down  certain 
detiniti'  rales  for  its  guidance  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and 
a  memorandum  embodying  these  bas   been  circulated  anvai\%  «U. 
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who  have  been  called  upon  to  make  returns.     It  is,  however,  much 
too  lengthy  to  introduce  here. 

Amongst  the  questions  to  which  special  attention  has  lately 
been  given  is  that  of  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  machiaery, 
and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  this  behalf.  The 
Amendment  Act  of  1894  admitted,  amongst  deductions,  an  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery  over  and  above  what 
might  be  taken  credit  for  as  repairs  and  renewals.  The  allowance 
was,  by  law,  fixed  at  **  what  might  be  considered  just  by  the  Com- 
missioner," but  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery  is,  in  this  matter, 
the  expert  adviser  of  the  department,  and  he  fixes  the  rates  to 
be  allowed  on  the  different  classes  of  machinery.  There  were 
naturally  some  differences  of  opinion  between  owners  of  machinery 
and  the  department,  but  in  all  cases,  when  the  matter  has  been 
fully  explained,  owners  have  come  to  see  the  fairness  of  the  allow- 
ance fixed  by  the  Inspector.  Only  in  the  case  of  steam-vessels 
has  the  Inspector  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  scale  first  laid 
down.  The  rule  formulated  for  the  Inspector's  guidance  was 
founded  upon  English  decisions  in  reported  cases,  and  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows:  An  allowance  should  be  made  of  such  an 
amount,  over  and  above  what  is  expended  in  renewals  and  repairs, 
as  is  sufficient  to  maintain  plant  and  machinery  in  a  profit-earning 
condition,  although  not  in  that  degree  of  perfection  which  would 
make  the  plant  and  machinery  marketable  at  its  original  ^ost.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  contended  that  the  allowance  is  such  as  will 
provide  against  the  loss  of  capital  invested,  but  merely  such  an 
amount  as  will  maintain  the  plant  and  machinery  in  an  income- 
earning  condition,  where  repairs  and  renewals  are  insufficient  to 
do  so. 

Obsolete  machinery  is  also  allowed  for  when  the  machinery  has 
been  actuallv  discarded,  and  here  the  amount  to  be  allowed  must 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  tlie  whole  cost  as  the  time  the  tax  has 
been  in  operation  bears  to  the  life  of  the  machine.  An  engine  dis- 
carded in  the  third  year  of  the  tax — the  life  of  the  engine  being, 
say,  twenty  years — would  be  allowed  for  to  three-twentieths  of  its 
original  value ;  less,  of  course,  the  annual  amounts  that  had  been 
allowed  for  depreciation  for  those  three  years.  Machinery  super- 
seded by  something  better,  but  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  a  break- 
down, would  not  be  allowed  for. 

All  through,  the  allowances  for  losses,  out-goings,  expenses,  and 
depreciation  are  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  in  England. 

The  department  is  now  taking  steps  to  reach  firms  and  com- 
panies which  do  business  in  the  colony,  but  have  neither  premises, 
stock,  nor  any  staff  worth  mentioning.  By  escaping  the  tax,  such 
firms  and  companies  are  believed  to  gain  an  advantage  over  their 
resident  competitors. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  the  agent  or  representative  of 
the  non-rosident  trader  must  make  a  return  of  all  orders  or  business 
obtained  by  him. 
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It  should  be  iiientioned  here  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  com- 
panies, the  statutory  exeiuptioii  of  £300  is  uot  allowed  to  absentees, 
whether  firms  or  individuals. 

Further  regulations  have  been  issued  for  levying  income-tax  on 
the  profits  earned  by  shipowners  whose  head-quarters  are  beyond 
the  colony.     The  plau  adopted  is  to  require  a  return  of  the  outward    , 
freight  and  passenger  lists,  and  to  levy  the  ordinary  rate  of  tax 
upon  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  returned. 

To  repeat :  The  object  of  these  regulations  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  induce  or  compel  compliance  with  the  law,  so  that  returns  shall 
be  made  and  tax  paid  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  under  any 
special  provisions;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  non-resident  traders 
and  shipowners  from  obtaining  an  advantage  over  those  established 
in  the  colony. 

Yield  of  Tax. 

The  revenue  collected  during  1894-95  was  £370,000,  of  which 
the  land-tax  contributed  £279,000,  and  the  income-tax  £91,000. 
About  £500  of  land-tax  was  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1895, 
-consisting  almost  entirely  of  amounts  which  couid  not,  for  various 
reasons,  be  immediately  recovered.  Income-tax  outstanding  on  the 
same  date  amounted  to  about  £2,000.  This  latter  sum  was  due 
mainly  from  persons  in  business  who,  for  want  of  knowledge,  had 
made  incorrect  returns  and  whose  amended  assessments  had  only 
recently  been  issued.  The  total  amount  recovered  from  the  investi- 
gation of  returns  during  1894^96  was  £14,000,  in  addition  to  the 
£2.000  uncollected. 

The  process  of  examining  returns  is  still  proceeding,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  further  considerable  sum  will  be  realised  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  world-wide  depression  in  business  will  undoubtedly  affect 
this  branch  of  the  New  Zealand  revenue  for  the  coming  year,  bat 
the  data  to  hand  do  not  at  present  warrant  the  department  in 
hazarding  a  conjecture  as  to  how  much  the  shrinkage  will  amount  to. 

Rates  of  Tax. 
The  rates  of  tax  at  present  ai-e  ;  The  ordinary  land-tax  is  Id.  In 
the  pound;  the  graduated  tax  commences  at  £5,000,  at  Jd.  in  the 
pound  on  the  uniujproved  value,  and  rises  to  2d.  where  the  un- 
improved value  of  an  owner's  land  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that 
sum.  The  rate  of  income-tax  is  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first 
taxable  £1,000— i.e.,  after  deducting  the  £100  exemption — and  Is. 
in  the  pound  on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000.  That  is,  a  persou 
having  an  income  of  £1,900  would  be  thus  taxed:  £300  would  be 
exempted ;  £1,000  would  pay  6d.  in  the  pound  ;  and  the  remaining 
£600  Is.  in  the  pound ;  making  a  total  of  £55  a  year.  The  tax  on 
ftn  income  of  £400  would  be  at  6d.  on  £100,  equal  to  £2  10s.  In- 
come-tax is  levied  on  companies  at  the  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound,  and 
no  exemption  is  allowed.  The  exemption  is  also  disallowed  in  the 
case  of  persons  not  domiciled  in  New  Zealand. 
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The  schedule  of  rates  of  graduated  land-tax  is  given  below  : — 

Where  the  vahic  is      £5,000  and  is  less  than  £10,000,  ono-oif^hth  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £10,000  and  is  Ichh  than  £15,000,  two-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £15,000  and  is  less  than  £20,000,  three-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £20,000  and  is  less  than  £25,000,  four-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £25,0(X)  and  is  loss  than  £30,000,  tive-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £30,000  and  is  less  than  £40,000,  six  oishths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £40,000  and  is  less  than  £50,000,  seven- eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £50,000  and  is  less  than  £70,000,  one   penny  in   the   pound 

sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £70.000  and  is  less  than  £90,000,  one  penny  and  one-eighth 

of  a  penny  in  the  poand 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £'{K),000  and  is  less  than  £110,000,  one  penny  and  two-eighths 

of  a  ))enny  in  the  poand 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £110,000  and  is  less  tlian  £130,000,  one  penny  and  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £i:K),0()0  and  is  less  than  £150,000,  one  penny  and  four-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £150,000  and  is  less  than  £170,000,  one  penny  and  five-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £170,000  and  is  less  than  £190,000,  one  penny  and  six-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £190,000  and  is  less  than  £210,000,  one  penny  and  seven- 
eighths  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £210,000    or    exceeds    that    sum,   twopence  in   the    pound 

sterling. 

FURTHP]K   FACTS   ABOUT    STATE   INSURANCE   IN   NEW 

ZEALAND. 

It  has  been  previously  remarked  that,  in  making  a  selection  of 
facts  and  figures  from  the  available  mass  of  statistics  concerning 
the  history  and  working  of  the  Government  Insurance  Department 
of  New  Zealand,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  reject  when  all  that 
concerns  this  gi'eat  scheme  of  State  insurance  possesses  so  much 
interest.  Precedence  has  therefore  been  given  to  those  matters 
which  are  new,  or  to  which  attention  has  not  been  drawn  hitherto. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  foundation  of  the  institution  in 
1870 — at  a  time  when  New-Zealanders  had  poor  facilities  for  the 
insurance  of  their  lives — or  to  give  in  detail  the  history  of  the  early 
years  of  the  office.  But  it  may  be  said  that  at  a  very  early  stago 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  practice  of  employing  paid 
canvassers,  without  whom  most  certainly  no  voluntary  scheme  of 
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however  attractive,  can  become  completely  BUceeBsfut. 
Since  that  time  the  priucipieB  on  which  the  department  has  been 
manageil  have  been  much  the  s&n^e  as  might  jjuide  any  progressive 
and  soundly-conducted  private  life-insurance  office. 

The  first  policy  issued  bv  the  Insurance  Department  was  datod 
26th  March,  1870,  so  that  tlie  office  may  now  be  said  to  have  com- 
pleted its  fitst  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Government  Insurance- 
Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  H.  Richardson,  has  supphed  a  consolidated 
revenue  account  of  the  office  From  the  commencement  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1694. 

CONSOUSATEU    Rv,\ 

Premiums 

Con ai deration  lor  an 

Interent 

Fees.  ic. 

^V        These  figures 

^H  tn  the  statement  premiums  have  been  received  to  the  extent  of  three 

^^  Oiillions  and  a  iialf.  considerably  over  a  million  and  a  half  has  been 

returned  to  policyholders  or  their  representatives,  and  the  existing 

funds  of  the  department  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a 

quarter  pounds  sterling. 

The  investing  of  funds  on  freehold  mortgage  is  controlled  by  a 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Public  Trustee, 
the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  the  Solicitor- General,  the  Surveyor- 
General,  and  the  Government  Insurance  Commissioner,  who  may 
not  lend  on  any  pi-operty  more  than  three-fifths  of  its  value.  There 
.  is  now  over  half  a  million  invested  in  this  manner.  The  following 
I 'summary  of  the  most  recent  balance-sheet  (December,  1894)  show* 
manner  in  which  the  assets  are  invested  at  the  present  time. 


ACWUNT    FRO 

V    Mauch,  1870,  to  UEct 

VBKK,  IHIM. 

3,467.431 

Claims  by  (JeAtlL. 

U'JO,,M» 

Clftims  by  maturity 

14U.4S9 

1,081,568 

Surrenders 

328.840 

B13 

Succsndetof  bonns 

!)3.486 

71,430 

184,804 

49a, 070 

Tase.     ..               . 

52.631 

Louses  on  propertieB  for 

close.1 

Inveatment  reaerves 

43.000 

Amount  of  f  undn 

.     2,264,339 

£4.662,795 

£4,002,796 

t  during  the  tweuty-five  } 


embraced 


■J2G,92.1 

40% 

Mortgages  on  freehold  property 

517,060 

.         22% 

Loans  on  polinieR 

4a5,167 

Local  bodies' debentures.. 

171.67!) 

7% 

Landed  anii  house  property 

16d,025 

.          7% 

7(1.50(1 

3% 

74. 409 

3% 

£2,333.7S'J 

.        100% 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  explanation  ha.s  been  previously 
given  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  syscem  of  non-forfeiture, 
which  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Whenever  a  policy- 
holder is  so  imfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  premiums,  the 
office  looks  after  his  interests  and  advises  him  without  fees  or  fines 
of  any  description.  An  account  is  opened  in  connection  with  the 
overdue  policy,  which  is  automatically  kept  alive  as  long  as  the 
surrender-value  is  enough  to  pay  a  quarter's  premium.  The  policy- 
holder is  of  course  debited  with  interest  on  the  premiums  overdue, 
but  he  is  kept  insured  as  long  as  his  account  is  in  credit,  for  the  de- 
partment does  not  seek  to  make  any  profit  whatever  out  of  surren- 
■dered  or  lapsed  policies.  During  the  last  year  twenty-nine  overdue 
policies  fell  in  by  the  deaths  of  the  persons  assured  under  them,  and, 
though  on  many  of  them  not  a  penny  of  premium  had  been  paid  since 
1886,  1887,  1888,  and  so  on,  the  premiums  as  they  fell  due  had  been 
deducted  by  the  office  from  the  surrender- values,  thus  enabling  the 
department  in  one  year  to  recognise  claims  on  twenty-nine  overdue 
policies  to  the  amount  of  ^£7,900,  exclusive  of  bonuses.  This  feature 
is  common  to  nearly  all  Australasian  insurance  offices,  but  it  is 
claimed  by  the  department  that  under  its  particular  system  there 
is  accorded  to  individual  policyholders  the  utmost  degree  of  liberality 
consistent  with  justice  to  the  general  body. 

The  actuarial  policy  of  the  Insurance  Department  has  from  the 
first  been  based  upon  the  advice  of  eminent  j^rofessional  men.  The 
last  valuation  was  conducted  hy  the  department's  ac^tuary,  Mr. 
Morris  Fox,  upon  t^eneral  lincis  approved  by  three  leading  English 
actuaries —Messrs.  A.  H.  Bailey,  Ralph  P.  Hardy,  and  George  King. 
The  result  of  this  valuation,  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  was 
to  divide  a  cash  surplus  of  £140,000  amongst  the  policyholders, 
while  at  the  same  time  special  reserves  were  made  in  order 
to  still  further  strengthen  the  finances  of  the  department.  The 
policies  valued  and  the  reserves  held  against  them  will  be  seen  in 
the  followint»  sumuiary  : — 


No. 


DoHcriptiou. 


I  rercentago 
Hum  ariHure<l.  I      of  Total     '  Reserves. 
iSuin  assured.. 


17,480     Whole -life    a^^Kuronces,    uniform 

preiniuuis 
12,728     Endowment  aKSurancos  . . 

020  '  Whole -life     ivsHiirances,     liinitud 

premiums 
876     Children's    endowments    and    in- 
vestments 
50     Miscellaneous  policies,  &c. 


31,n5.'5 

154      Annuities,  £7,855  per  annum 


5,076.508  '       61-2% 
2,783,488         83-6% 


401,068 

28,680 
11,978 


4-8°,. 


06% 


O-lo. 


£ 
872,611 
758.810 

226,2.37 

10,245 
2,980 


£8,802,257  [     lOOO'V,       1,870,883 

67,707 


£1,938,590 
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The  accumulated  funds  at  the  end  of  1893  amounted  to 
£2,128.590,  so  that  there  was  a.  gross  surplus  of  £190,000.  of  wliich 
£50,000  was  carried  to  reserve,  and  £140,000  was,  as  already  stated, 
divided  amongst  the  policyholders.  In  future  the  actuarial  investi- 
gation will  be  made  every  three  years. 

Notwithetandiug  the  commercial  depression  which  has  been  felt 
80  severely  during  the  past  year  the  department  has  been  able  to 
secure  about  the  normal  amount  of  new  business,  the  following 
beiug  a,  condensed  sumioary  of  the  new  policies  issued  during 
the  year : — 


Whola. 
Endowment 
Children's  ei 


TotM  polio iQS  ..     3,301 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  endowment  assurances  issued  during 
the  year,  although  slightly  less  in  amount,  exceed  in  number  the 
wbole-iite  assurances  by  fully  400.  The  growing  favour  in  which 
endowment  assurances  are  held  by  the  people  is  a  healthy  sign, 
showing  that  a  real  desire  exists  to  make  a  provision  for  old  age. 
The  great  majority  of  these  endowments  mature  at  an  advanced 
age  :  those  issued  in  1B94  mature  according  to  the  following, 
table  :— 


During  the  year  a  combined  insurance  and  annuity  scheme  for 
Civil  servants  was  initiated.  In  return  for  monthly  deductions 
(amounting  Co  about  £5  annually  (or  every  £100  of  salary),  the 
Insurance  Department  contracts  to  give  a  uniform  insurance  of 
£100  until  the  age  of  sixty  is  attained,  and  after  that  age  an  annuity 
varying  with  the  age  at  entry.  Those  who  elect  to  pay  a  small 
flxlra  premium  can  have  the  insurance  continued  beyond  age 
sixty  until  death.  These  poUcies,  placed  in  a  separate  table,  will  be 
merged  in  the  general  business  of  the  department,  and  will  share  in 

u  securltig  f  1,077  p«r  annum. 
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the  periodical  distributions  of  profits.  At  successive  valuations  the 
necessary  reserves  will  be  made  to  fully  cover  the  liability  which 
will  have  accrued  upon  each  of  the  contracts,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  future  trouble  in  connection  with  this 
scheme  such  as  has  overtaken  so  many  pension  schemes  as  the  re- 
sult of  inefficient  conception  and  inexpert  administration. 

The  department  has  at  the  present  time  over  33,000  policies  of 
all  classes  in  existence,  assuring  a  total  amount  of  over  nine  nul- 
lions  sterling.  The  annual  income  from  premiums  and  interest  is 
£380,000,  and  the  accumulated  funds  exceed  two  millions  and  a 
quarter. 


THE  PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  J.  K.  Wabbubton,  Public  Trustee. 

Constitution  and  Objects. 

The  Public  Trust  Ofl&co  was  constituted  by  **  The  Public  Trust 
-Office  Act,  1872."  The  original  scope  of  the  office  and  the  powers 
of  the  Public  Trustee  have  since  been  much  enlarged,  to  enable  the 
office  to  perform  the  various  services  and  the  Public  Trustee  to 
exercise  the  responsible  and  important  functions  for  which  **  The 
•Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894,"  now  provides  the 
necessary  authority. 

The  office  is  designed  mainly  to  aflFord,  at  low  rates  of  commis- 
sion, a  secure  and  convenient  recourse  in  every  case  where  a  person 
residing  either  in  New  Zealand  or  abroad,  and  desiring  to  form  a 
trust  or  appoint  an  agent  or  attorney  in  the  colony,  may  be  in  doubt 
or  difficulty  as  to  the  choice  of  a  trustee,  executor,  agent,  or 
attorney.  The  office  is  also  designed  to  relievo  those  who  may  be 
appointed  trustees  of  property  in  the  colony,  or  who,  after  having 
accepted  the  trusts  of  such  property,  may,  for  various  reasons,  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  undertake  or  continue  the  administration. 

The  appointment,  however,  of  the  Public  Trustee,  otherwise 
than  to  the  administration  of  an  intestate  estate,  is  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  the  Pubhc  Trust  Office;  and  the  Public 
Trustee  cannot  under  any  circumstances  accept  an  appointment 
jointly  with  any  other  person. 

An  appointment  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  should  be  such 
as  the  Public  Trustee  can,  in  the  interests  of  the  office  and  of  the 
public  service,  be  expected  to  carry  out  satisfactorily,  and  such  as 
will  not  cast  upon  the  office  the  odium  of  a  faulty  administration 
for  which  the  Pubhc  Trustee  would  not  really  be  responsible,  or 
encourage  private  persons  to  undertake  trusteeships  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  transferring  them  to  the  office  as  soon  as  they 
should  become  embarrassing. 
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"  The  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894."  itself  affords. 
in  sectioiia  12,  13,  and  1-1,  as  clearly,  succinctly,  and  coinpreliao- 
sively  as  any  other  form  of  words  could  do,  a  general  idea  of  the 
object  of  the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  busiiiess 
which    the  office    may  undertake.     Those  sections  provide  as  fol- 


low 


12.  Wher 


>r  the  Hi 


hrmftiT  I'bD  appoiDt  a.  truiten.  exrciitor,  ■ilministrBtar.  (tuardiun,  c 
kgtnt.  or  ntUjrney,  «ny  of  Buoli  appointment!  may  he  mkde  uf  the  Public  'rriistee  if 
Ik  canterxlM  thprcto.  Ttio  duties  and  righM  uf  thv  Public  Tru>t«ci  under  au,T  ap- 
poiDtmeut  shall  be  the  mat,  nibject  to  tlio  pipren  proviiionB  of  this  .\et.  u  if  thf 
kppuiotiueDt  had  been  nuLde  of  a  priTBte  peraou. 

13.   With  tlio  M)D«rnt  of  the  SupwoiEi  Court  or  a  Judge  thereof — 

TruBtoPB,  whether  appointod  before  or  after  the  oomtDg  into  operation  of  thii 
Act.  ma;,  unleaa  eipreisly  prohibited,  and  notnitliatundiiiB  the  termi  of 
the  trait  a*  to  the  number  of  truttees.  appoint  the  Publta  Trustee  aole 
trustee  in  their  place  t 
Executors,  whelber  appointed  before  or  after  the  eomiiig  into  o])«mtioit  of 
Ihi*  Act.  ma.T.  unlesa  eipre«»lj  prohibited,  before  or  after  laking  out  pro- 
bate. appoiDt  the  Puhlie  Trustee  wile  eiecutor  ; 
Administrators,  with  or  vithout  a  will  anneied,  whether  appoiuted  before  or 
after  the  coming  into  operation  of  ihii  Act,  may.  unlusB  eiprenly  pro- 
hibited, appoint  the  Publi"  Trustee  sole  odminLitrat  jr ; 
WherD  there  are  more  trustees,  executors,  or    admiuistmtors    Ihan  one,  an; 
one  trustee  or  executor  (whetlier  before  or  after  proring  a  will),  or  wij  one  «d- 
mioiBtratDr,  mav  apply   to  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  Judge  thereof  to  hare   the 
Publie  Trustee  appointed  aole  truttEs.  executor,  or  admiDistrator.     All  applioations 
to  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  Judge  thereof  under  this  section   uiiiy  be  by  petition,  or 
in  auoh  other  manner  as  by  tulea  made  under  leelioii  tvceuty-i i)(ht  of  this  Aot  ma; 
be  proTided  ;  and  the  Court  or  Judge  may,  and  is  hereby  giveu  juriadictian  to, 
make  such  order  aa  it  or  he  thinks  fit. 

Whore  to  the  appointment  of  a  tru»t4>e,  cxeoitor.  or  administrator  the  camelit 
of  any  person  U  requisite,  and  such  penon  refuses  to  consent  to  the  Public  Truslae 
being  appoint^id,  or  where  the  perfon  to  eonsent  is  an  infant,  idiot,  or  lunatic,  or  a 
person  of  unsound  mind,  or  ik  absent  from  the  colony,  or  is  under  any  other  di>- 
sbilitT.  then  nn  appointment  of  ihe  Public  Trustee  may  he  made  without  ^uch  con- 
aent,  if  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  consents  thereto. 

Where  the  Crown,  the  Qorernor  in  Council,  the  Goreruor,  or  any  public 
officer,  or  any  Court  or  Judge,  or  any  oorporale  body  or  associatiou,  or  person, 
whether  public  or  pritatg.  within  or  without  the  colony,  desires  to  or  can  cnste  any 
trust,  then,  uuleas  expressly  prohibited,  the  Crown  (by  the  Governor),  the  Go- 
remor  in  Counoil,  the  Gorernor,  or  such  public  officer,  Court,  or  Judge,  corporate 
body,  assouiation,  or  persi>n  may,  for  the  purposes  of  such  trust,  appoint  the  Public 
Trust«e  trustee,  upon  such  trusts,  and  under  and  subject  to  such  powers.  proTisions. 
uid  conditions,  as  shall  be  eipresBeil, 

Upon  any  appointment  of  the  Public  Trustee  under  sectioiii  twelre  and 
thirteen  of  this  Act.  then,  by  lirtue  of  the  appointment,  all  property,  rights, 
powers,  and  functions  shall,  without  auy  conveyance  or  Sflsignmcnt,  become  tliereby 
Tested  in  the  Public  Trustee. 

The  Public  Trustee,  when  appointing  or  acting  under  this  Act  as  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  ^uardiaii,  committee,  agent,  or  atiornej.  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  immunities  as  a  priTate  person  acting  in  any  of  those  capacities 
would  hare. 
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within  Xew  Zealand  or  elsewhere  intestate,  shall,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  Ap|>lj  therefcHV 
be  entitled  to  administration. 

The  application  may  be  made  in  anj  judicial  district  of  the  Court  at  t1i« 
discretion  of  the  Public  Trustee. 

Upon  Much  application,  no  further  proof  of  the  death  and  intestacj  of  anj 
person  shall  b**  required  than  an  affidavit  that,  after  due  inquiries,  the  Public 
Trustee  is  satisfied  that  such  person  died  intestate. 

The  Public  Trustee  shaJl  be  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  such  administimtion  r 
Proyided  that  if  some  other  person  within  the  colony  who,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
section,  would  be  entitled  to  such  administration,  applies  for  such  administ ration, 
then  the  Court  or  Judge  maj  grant  administration  to  such  person :  Provided  that 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  Public  Trustee,  nor  shall  the  Court  or  Judge 
require  him,  to  give  notice  of  such  application  to  any  such  person. 

The  Secuiuty. — Capital  Funds  and  Interest  guabanteed. 

The  security  and  fidelity  of  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Trustee  cannot  but  form  a  great  attraction  to  any  person  who  may 
contemplate  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  executor,  administrator^ 
agent,  or  attorney.  The  Public  Trust  Office  is  a  department  of  the 
Government  service.  The  good  faith  of  the  administration  ia 
guaranteed  by  statute,  and  the  colony  is  pledged  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  capital  funds  placed  in  the  Public  Trust  Office,  either 
without  any  direction  for  investment,  or  to  be  invested  at  the  optioD 
of  the  Public  Trustee  in  any  of  the  securities  in  which,  unless 
expressly  prohibited,  he  may  invest  all  capital — that  is,  in  any 
of  the  securities  authorised  by  section  31  of  the  Consolidation 
Act : — 

(1.)  In  the  Ooyerument  securities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  anj  colony  or 
dependency  thereof,  issued  under  llie  authority  of  the  Parliament  or 
other  legislative  authority  of  the  said  kingdom,  colony,  or  dependency 
respectively,  and  secured  upon  the  public  revenues  thereof : 

(2.)  In  debentures  issued  by  any  local  authority  under  any  law  now  or  here- 
after in  fori'e,  secured  upon  general  or  special  rates,  or  upon  real  estate 
-  licld  in  fee-simple  free  from  encumbrances,  or  upon  the  rents  and  profit* 
of  real  estate  held  in  fee-simple  free  from  encumbrances :  Prorided 
tliat  no  greater  advance  shall  be  made  where  the  debentures  are  secured 
upon  real  estate  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  such  real  estate ;  and  it 
the  debentures  are  secured  upon  rents  and  profits,  then  no  advance 
shall  be  made  unless  such  rents  and  profits  are  sufficient  to  |)ay  double 
the  annual  inten^st  payable  in  respect  of  the  advance  : 

"  Local  authority  "  means,  ior  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Council,  Board,  or  other  authority  of  a  city,  borough,  county,  town 
district,  road  diftriot.  drainage  district,  harbour  district,  or  river  dis- 
trict, now  ur  hereafter  consit  it  uted  under  an  Act  of  the  Oeneral 
A»!»embly : 

(3.)  In  advances  by  way  of  mortgage  on  tho  security  of  any  real  estate  held  in 
fee-siuiple  within  the  colony  and  free  from  all  encumbrances,  to  an 
amount  not  exctvding  one-half  of  the  estimated  value  of  such  estate^ 
acc'onliug  to  a  valuation  approved  by  the  Board  : 

(4.)  In  fixed  deposits  in  any  bank  of  issue  created  or  established  by  or  under 
any  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  Royal  Charter,  and  carrying 
onbusiness  in  the  colony,  or  in  the  Fost-Office  Savings-Bank,  or  other 
savings-bank  established  in  New   Zealand  in  accordance  with  any  law 
ail'ectmg  such  banks. 
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The  colony  further  guarantees  on  the  capital  funds  arising  from 
the  estates  in  the  oflice,  and  availfible  for  investment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Public  Trustee,  a.  common  r&te  of  interest,  to  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  Order  in  Council,  and  to  be 
credited  quarterly,  free  of  all  office  charges  of  the  Public  Trust  Office, 
to  the  properties  from  which  the  funds  arise.  Thus  the  funds  are 
afforded  a  State  ouabantke, — 

1.  Against  loss  from  investments  in  bad  or  insufficient  aecuri- 

2.  Against  loss  from  delay  in  the  investment ; 

3.  That  the  interest  detennmed  from  time  to  time  by  Order  in 

Council  shall  be  regularly  and  punctually  paid,  free  of  all 
charges  of  tlie  Public  Trust  Office. 

A  person  making  a  will,  or  arranging  a  trust,  or  proposing  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  or  attorney,  must  always  be  seriously  con- 
cerned as  to  the  security  of  the  funds  ;  and  the  larger  the  amount  of 
the  funds  the  greater  will  be  the  concern  for  security,  and  the  less 
for  the  rate  of  interest.  Private  executors,  trustees,  or  agents  or 
attorneys  whose  administration  or  conduct  should  be  at  fault,  may 
be  without  the  means  of  repairing  the  errors  for  which  they  are 
accountable  ;  or  may,  in  cases  where  their  acta  are  justifiable,  make 
disastrous  and  ruinous  investments. 

Those  who,  desiring  to  appoint  a  trustee  or  executor,  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  among  their  friends  one  both  qualified  and 
disposed  to  undertake  the  required  administration,  are  often  un- 
willing to  impose  this  responsibility  upon  any  private  person  ;  ami 
Buch  will  be  the  case  even  where  the  reluctance  is  not  due  to  any 
concern  for  security,  or  to  any  fear  of  such  a  contingency  as  the 
death,  or  infirmity,  or  incapacity  of  the  proposed  trustee. 

The  Public  Trustee,  in  his  official  capacity,  never  dies,  never 
leaves  the  country,  and  never  becomes  disqualified  or  involved  in 
private  difificulties,  or  distrusted.  By  his  appointment  as  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  agent,  or  attorney,  the  preparation  of  the 
numerous  deeds,  and  the  consequent  expense,  which  might  become 
unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  private  appointment,  are  rendered  un- 
necessary. These  advantages  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  had  any  experience  of  private  appointments. 

Speci.\l  Powers  op  the  Public  Trustee. 
If  after  the  death  of  a  person  leaving  a  will,  of  which  the  Public 
Trustee  is  not  appointed  executor,  three  months  should  elapse 
without  an  application  being  made  for  probate  or  administration, 
the  Public  Trustee  may,  on  applying,  obtain  letters  of  administra- 
tion, unless  the  person  entitled  to  probate  should  then  apply  or  give 
satiafactory  reasons  for  the  delay.  As  to  the  estates  of  persons  dying 
intestate  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere,  and  domiciled  in  or  having 
property  in  the  colony,  the  Public  Trustee  is  entitled  a^  of  right 
[  1» 
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to  the  administration  in  cases  where  the  persons  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  administer  neglect  to  apply  for  or  fail  to  obtain 
the  necessary  authority. 

When  an  intestate  estate  to  be  administered  by  the  Public 
Trustee  is  of  no  greater  value  than  £250,  he  is  authorised  to  assume 
the  administration  by  filing  in  the  Supreme  Court  an  election  to 
administer.  To  estates  of  small  value  it  is  of  no  little  importance 
that  the  Public  Trustee  should  be  thus  empowered  to  save  them 
from  the  expense  of  letters  of  administration. 

The  Public  Trustee  may  at  any  time  exercise  the  necessary 
powers  of  executor  or  administrator  for  the  protection  of  an  estate, 
and  his  authority  to  assume  this  temporary  power  extends  to  testate 
as  well  as  intestate  estates.  This  authority  is  highly  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  estates  in  every  case  where  a  property  may  be 
sufifering  or  in  danger  of  suffering  injury  through  neglect  or  delay 
to  take  out  probate  or  administration.  The  security  of  property 
is  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a  power  to  protect,  which  can 
be  invoked  when  protection  is  required. 

The  Public  Trustee  may  further  use  a  large  discretion  in  the 
application  of  the  residue  of  intestate  estates ;  and  he  is  in  like 
manner  empowered  to  apply,  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the 
instruments  under  which  he  is  acting,  the  shares  of  testate  or  trust 
estates  towards  the  maintenance,  education,  or  advancement  of  the 
beneficiaries. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  intestate  estate,  the  PubUc  Trustee  may 
deal  thus  with  the  net  residue  : — 

(1.)  When  not  exceeding  £200,  he  may  apply  it  to  the  main- 
tenance, (fee,  of  the  widow  or  infants  ; 

(2.)  When  not  exceeding  £50,  he  may  pay  it  wholly  to  the 
widow ; 

(3.)  When  there  are  infants  entitled,  and  the  share  of  an  infant 
does  not  exceed  £50,  he  may  pay  such  share  to  the  widow 
or  other  person  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infant ; 

(4.j  When  the  person  entitled  to  the  residue  does  not  claim  it 
within  three  years  after  the  death  of  the  intestate,  and  the 
Public  Trustee  does  not  know  or  is  unable  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  any  next-of-kin,  he  may  pay  or  transfer  it 
wholly  to  the  widow  : 

And  in  the  case  of  testate  or  trust  estates,  where  provisions  are 
not  expressly  made  for  the  maintenance  of  an  infant,  or  where  pro- 
visions are  not  expressly  made  to  the  contrary,  the  Public  Trustee 
may  apply — 

(5.)  The  whole  or  part  of  income  to  which  an  infant  is  entitled 
in  possession  to  the  maintenance  of  the  infant ; 

(6.)  The  capital  share  to  which  an  infant  is  entitled  in  possession 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  infant ; 
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to  the  extent  of  £500,  of  the  capital  short  to 
afant  is  entitled  in  reveieioo  immediately  es- 
pecCaut  on  a  prior  life-interest  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
infant,  on  the  written  consent  of  the  person  having  such 
life-interest; 
(8.)  The  presumptive  or  contingent  shares  of  infants   in   the 
capital  and  income,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  persons 
of  the  class  to  whom  such  capital  and  income  would  bo 
payable  in  certain  contingencies,  with  the  consent  of  the 
persons  having  prior  estates  or  interest. 
The  special  powers  of  the  Public  Trustee  in  respect  to  testate 
and  trust  eatates^powera  with    which   private  trustees  could  not 
expect  to  be  clothed,  but  which  niay  be  safely  granted  to  an  officer 
in  the  position  of  the  Public  Trustee — enable  him  to  supply  promptly 
and  inexpensively  what  may  be  described  as  deficiencies  or  omis- 
sions in  instruments  of   tnist,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  perfect  an 
incomplete  will  or  settlement ;   enable  him  to  make,  for  instance, 
the  maintenance  of   infants,  for  whose  benefit  an  estate  is  to  be 
administered  under  a  will  containing  no  directions  for  maintenance, 
such  a  charge  on  the  estate  as  the  testator  must,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  be  supposed  to  have  intended. 

The  advantage  which  estates  in  the  Public  Trust  Office  must 
unquestionably  derive  from  the  Public  Trustee's  possession  of  such 
large  powers  of  general  administration  affords  another  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  the  office.  To  sum  up,  in  New  Zealand  the 
law  provides  for  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  a  choice  between  j 
two  administrations,  one  an  administration  by  private  trustees, 
necessarily  restricted  in  their  powers,  and  subject  to  all  the  con-' 
tingencies  of  private  management;  the  other  an  administration  by 
the  Public  Trustee,  in  which  he  is  authorised  to  exercise  large  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  the  interest  of  the  estates,  and  in  which  the 
integrity  of  the  capital  funds  and  his  own  good  faith  are  guaranteed 
by  the  colony.  , 

The  Public  Trustee  as  Agent  on  Attorney. 

The  I'ublio  Trustee's  authority  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
agent  or  attorney — that  is,  to  act  in  effect  as  a  pubhc  attorney,  for 
whose  conduct  the  colony  is  reeponsible^enables  him  to  render  a 
great  variety  of  services  of  a  temporary  and  subordinate  character, 
services  for  which  he  could  rarely  be  employed  without  such 
authority,  owing  to  the  expense  in  that  case  of  the  necessary  deed 
of  trust.  To  persons  leavmg  the  colony  tor  a  time,  or  desiring  for 
other  reasons  to  arrange  for  the  temporary  managetnent  of  their 
property,  the  Public  Trust  Office  must  prove  a  convenience, 
especially  in  the  cases  where  the  appointment  of  any  other  agent 
or  attorney  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

As  agent  or  attorney  for  a  property  that  may  eventually  become 
subject  to  a  will  of  which  he  is  executor,  the  Public  Tmstee  acquires 
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knowledge  of  great  service  to  his  ultimate  administration.     Th&^ 
person,  for  example,  who  may  apploint  the  Public  Trustee  to  be 
trustee  or  executor  under  a  will,  and  afterwards,  while  yet  livings 
may  desire  to  be  reUeved  of  the  care  and  management  of  the  relative 
property,  will  find  in  this  authority  of  the  Puolic  Trustee  to  act  as- 
agent  or  attorney  a  provision  by  which  the  desired  relief  can  be 
secured  through  the  future  administrator  of  the  estate;    and  the 
Pubhc  Tiustee  will,  as  agent  or  attorney,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  property,  and  continue  the  ultimate  ad- 
ministration with  the  profit  and  advantage  which  the  estate  must 
obviously  derive  from  that  knowledge. 

General. 

The  draft  of  a  will,  deed  of  trust,  settlement,  or  power  of 
attorney  in  which  the  Public  Trustee  is  to  be  appointed  executor  or 
trustee,  agent  or  attorney,  will,  when  required,  be  examined  in  the 
Public  Trust  Office  free  of  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to- 
light  any  provisions  which  may  be  ambiguous,  or  such  as  the  Public 
Trustee  could  not  follow  ;  and  testators  who  may  appoint  the  Public 
Trustee  to  be  their  executor  should  therefore  submit  their  wills  to* 
him  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the  Board  would  be 
Ukely  to  accept  the  trusts,  and  of  obtaining,  without  expense,  a 
careful  consideration  of  any  objections. 

Any  property  can  be  vested  in  the  Public  Trustee  upon  trusts 
defined  in  the  deed  creating  the  trust,  and  the  income  from  such 
property  can  be  paid  as  may  be  desired. 

Wills  of  living  persons,  whether  under  such  wills  the  Public 
Trustee  is  or  is  not  appointed  executor,  may  be  deposited  in  the 
office  for  safe  custody.  The  Courts  of  the  colony  competent  to 
grant  probate  or  letters  of  administration  refer,  in  the  case  of  any 
application  for  such  probate  or  letters,  to  the  list  of  wills  in  the 
Public  Trust  Office ;  so  that  the  deposit  of  a  will  with  the  Public 
Trustee  insures  that  it  shall  be  forthcoming  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  when  the  administration  of  the  relative  estate  becomes 
necessary. 

In  the  very  large  number  of  cases  where  persons  die  intestate 
it  is,  as  already  stated,  the  duty  of  the  Public  Trustee  to  administer 
if  the  person  who  is  otherwise  entitled  to  administer  neglects  to 
apply  lor,  or  fails  to  obtain,  letters  of  administration.  Almost  all 
who  have  realised  the  care  and  responsibility  inseparable  from  the 
administration  of  an  estate,  and  who  understand  what  services  the 
Public  Trust  Office  is  capable  of  rendering,  and  what  relief  may  be 
obtained  through  the  agency  of  the  office,  would  prefer  to  allow 
an  estate  in  which  they  may  themselves  be  interested,  or  which 
they  are  expected  to  manage,  to  be  administered  by  the  Public 
Trustee.  After  the  assets  of  an  intestate  estate  have  been  realised 
and  the  debts  and  expenses  paid,  the  Public  Trustee,  on  receiving 
satisfactory  proofs  of  kinship,  distributes  the  residue  in  accordance 
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-with  the  law.  I[  the  relatives  have  to  be  found,  the  Fublic  Trustee 
takes  active  steps  to  trace  them. 

The  Public  Trustee  is  authorised  by  "The  Lunacy  Act,  1882," 
to  undertake  the  administ ration  of  the  estates  of  lunatics  in  every 
-case  where  no  committee  may  be  appointed  for  the  estate ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  as  an  interesting'  fact  that  of  the  estates  of  the 
lunatics  lu  the  asylums  of  the  colony  fully  90  per  cent,  are  adminis- 
tered by  ttie  Public  Trustee. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  statutory  trusts,  the 
Pubhc  Trust  Office  renders  very  valuable  and  important  services  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  colony.  It  is,  and  must  obviously  be, 
-of  great  moment  to  the  pubhc  that  the  administration  of  many  funds 
and  properties  should  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
directions  of  the  trust  will  be  laithfuliy  observed.  Where  a  fund 
■or  property  of  which  the  Government  may  desire  to  create  a  trust  is 
not  specially  authorised  by  statute  to  be  placed  in  the  Public  Trust 
Office  the  purpose  is  served  by  the  execution  of  an  ordinary  trust 
instrument, 

The  administration  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  exposed  to  a  stronger 
light  of  public  criticism  than  the  administration  of  a  private  trustee 
«ould  be,  and  any  reasonable  complaints  from  the  beneficiaries,  or 
from  any  one,  would  be  echoed  by  the  Press  as  matters  of  public 
concern  ;  and  these  considerations  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  a 
careful  aud  strictly  conscientious  observance  by  the  Public  Trustee 
of  his  obligations. 

The  reputation  and  services  of  the  office  have  attracted  attention 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  countries,  and  several  trusts  of 
money  belonging  to  persons  resident  abroad  have  already  beea 
accepted  by  the  office. 

Chaboes. 
The  commissions  and  charges  which  the  Public  Trustee  is  autho- 
rised to  levy  for  the  services  of  the  Public  Trust  Office  are  calculated 
to  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  department  mthout  loss  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  charges 
for  the  administration  of  a  property  by  the  Public  Trustee  will  com- 
pare very  favourably  with  the  expense  of  an  administration  by  any 
■other  agency. 

Retcun  of  Business. 
The  number  and  value  of  the  estates  of  each  class  in  the  Public   ' 
Trust  Office  were,  at  the  close  of  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893, 
AJid  on  the  31st  March,^  1895,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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STATE  INSTRUCTION. 

By  Bev.  W.  J.  HiBKKs,  B,A.,  Seoretaty  for  Education. 

The  provision  mode  in  New  Zealari'I  for  public  iustruction  under 
"The  Education  Act.  1877,"  is  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  whole  coat 
of  primary  schools  is  borne  by  the  State  ;  the  insiruction  imparted 
in  them  is  wholly  secular;  and  the  committee  of  any  school  may 
bring  into  operation,  within  its  district,  certain  sections  of  the  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  pai'enls  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  The  primary  schools — '■  public  schools"  as  they  are  desig- 
nated iu  the  Act — number  1,410.  The  averafie  attendance  of  pupils 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1895  was  107,666.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
at  the  rates  in  force  at  the  nnd  of  1894  amounted  to  £329.265,  The 
number  of  teachers  receiving  not  less  than  £400  each  was  5 ;  59 
others  were  in  receipt  of  not  less  than  £30U  each  ;  230  had  less 
than  £300.  but  not  less  than  £200;  1.16S  had  less  than  £200,  but 
not  less  than  £100;  nud  2,020  (including  1,046  pupil- teachers  and 
176  leachers  of  sewing)  had  less  than  £100  each. 

The  country  is  divided  into  thirteen  education  districts,  over 
each  of  which  an  Education  Board  presides,  and  into  smaller 
districts,  iu  each  of  which  a  school  committee,  elected  by  the 
householders,  has  authority,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  is  elected  by  the  school  committees.  The 
Board  of  an  education  district  receives  and  disburses  the  money 
voted  by  the  Genera!  Assembly  for  purposes  of  primary  instruction, 
and.  after  consulting  with  the  committee  of  the  school  district, 
appoints  the  teachers.  The  Boards  also  apnoint  the  Inspectors ; 
but  the  Inspectors  work  under  regulations  niftde  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  who  also  makes  the  regulations  under  which  the  Minister 
grants  certificates  to  teachers  after  examination  and  adequate  ex- 
perience. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  the  several  schools  at 
the  end  of  1894  was  127,300.  Of  this  number  there  were  31,778  in 
preparatory  classes,  and  4,002  pupils  who  had  passed  the  Sixth  (the 
highest)  ytandard.  leaving  91.520  in  the  standard  classes. 

The  numbers  in  the  several  standard  classes,  beginning  with  the 
class  to  he  next  presented  for  examination  in  the  First  Standard, 
were :  16,976,  17,719,  19.213,  17,370,  12,351,  7,891.  Boys  and  girls 
are  in  the  proportion  of  SI'S  to  48-2;  and  pupils  under  ten  years 
old  to  pupils  above  ten  are  as  52-2  to  47'8.  About  95  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  and  five-sixths  of  the  girls 
are  taught  needlework.' 

*  Noib.— Scliool  children  noC  crver  Utteea  years  of  age,  liviDg  in  a  tteighbour- 
bood  where  time  ih  a  railwHj-sl&Cion  hue  iio  public  school,  can  obtain  ftee 
ucond'Clfts*  tickets  to  and  from  a  Btation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ncarent 
primary  school :  and  all  cliildren  under  fifteen  can  ohuiin  free  tickets  to  enable 
them  to  attend  a  private  Hchool.  Also,  second. elaiu  tickets  are  issued  at  lOs.  a 
qnarler  to  children  under  eixteen.  to  enable  them  to  go  to  any  school  their  parents 
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The  regular  income  of  the  Boards  consists  of  a  capitation  allow- 
ance of  £3  15s.  a  year  for  every  unit  of  average  attendia.nce,  together 
with  a  capitation  grant  of  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  for  the  maintenance 
of  scholarships  tenahle  in  secondary  schools,  and  a  grant  in  aid  of 
inspection.  A  parliamentary  grant  (varying  considerably  from  year 
to  year)  is  distributed  among  the  Boards,  and  expended  by  them  on 
the  erection  of  school-buildings.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  aggregate  income  and  expenditure  of  the  thirteen  Boards  for  the 
year  1894 :— 


Db. 

Gb. 

To  Balances,  Ist  Janu- 

£ 

8. 

d. 

By  Board's  administra- 

£        s. 

d. 

ary,  1894 

50,709 

13 

7 

tion 

11,425     4 

8 

Government  grants — 

Inspection     and     ex- 

Maintenance 

362.38S 

10 

8 

amination 

12,692     5 

8 

Buildings 

45,079 

5 

10 

Teachers'  salaries  and 

Reserves  revenues     . . 

34,761 

17 

5 

allowances,    and 

Local  receipts — 

training  . . 

342,072     9 

3 

Fees,  donations,  &c. 

2,271 

14 

3 

Incidental  expenses  of 

Rents,  sales,  <&c.    . . 

622 

11 

3 

schools    . . 

38,058  13 

2 

Interest 

563 

5 

7 

Scholarships 

7,023     3 

1 

Refunds,  deposits,  Ac. 

352 

12 

0 

Interest 

333     1 

4 

• 

Buildings,  sites,  plans, 

<&c. 
Refunds  and  sundries 

44,851  19 
2,795  16 

7 
2 

10 

7 

Balances     . . 

Total        ..i 

42,396  18 

8 

Total        ..: 

£496,649 

1496.649  10 

7 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  colony  are  not  supported  directly 
by  the  State,  nor  are  they  open  to  all  pupils  without  charge.  Some 
of  these  schools  have  endowments  of  land,  originating  in  agreements 
between  colonising  companies  and  the  early  settlers,  or  in  State 
grants ;  and  some  receive  aid  from  the.  School  Commissioners,  who 
administer  the  public  reserves  for  education.  At  the  end  of  1894 
there  were  twenty- four  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,141 
pupils.  The  aggregate  income  of  these  incorporate  schools  from 
school-fees  (not  including  boarding-fees)  was  £25,156,  and  from  en- 
dowments, £21,008. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  a  corporate  body  which  does 
not  itself  maintain  a  staff  of  professors  or  lecturers,  but  has  its 
functions  restricted  to  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  and  cortificates  of  proficiency,  and  by  a  liberal 
system  of  scholarships.  The  University  has  a  statutory  grant  of 
£3,000  a  vear  from  the  Treasurv,  and  an  income  of  about  £2,000 
from  the  fees  paid  for  examination  and  degrees.  Members  of 
Senate  were  formerly  nominated  by  the  Governor,  but  vacancies 
are  now  filled  up  by  election,  the  right  of  election  being  exercised 
alternately  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Convocation  or  body  of 
gi-aduates.  There  are  three  institutions  in  which  most  of  the 
undergraduates  keep  terms  and  receive  instruction  :  the  University 
of  Otago,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Otago;  Canterbury  College,  similarly  instituted  by  the  Provincial 
Government  of    Canterbury ;    and    Auckland    University   College, 
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t'fitablished  by  Act  of  Parliament  since  the  abolition  of  provinces, 
and  endowed  with  a  statutory  grant  of  £4,000  a  year.  The  number 
-of  students  at  each  of  these  institutions  in  1S94  was  as  follows ; 
Otago  University,  211 :  Canterbury  College,  326  ;  Auckland  Univer- 
sity College,  143.  As  the  result  ot  the  ex  ami  nation  a  at  the  end  of 
1894,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  B.A..  42;  B.Sc.,  4;  LL.B., 
•6;  M.B.,  2;  M.A.,  14.  kl  the  same  examinations,  25  gained 
honours  in  -^ts  ;  103  passed  sections  of  examinations  for  degrees ; 
3tJ  passed  various  examinations  for  admission  to  the  legal  profession ; 
and  344  qualified  for  matriculation  (31  by  passing  with  credit  at  the 
junior  scholarship  examination).  The  number  of  graduates  by 
■examination  is  now  462.  viz:  B.A.,  246;  B.A.  and  B.Sc,,  5;  B.A. 
4Uid  LL.B.,  10 ;  B.A.  and  M.B.,  3 ;  B.8c.,  5  ;  LL.B..  8  ;  M.B.,  17  : 
M.A..  135;  M.A.  and  B.Sc,  14;  M.A.  and  LL.B.,  9;  M.A.  and 
M.B..  1;  M.A.  and  D.Sc.  1;  M.A.  and  LL.D.,  2;  LL.D.,  1; 
IiL.D,  andB.A.,  1;  M.D.,  4. 

In  connection  with  Otago  University  there  is  a  Medical  School, 
and  also  a  School  of  Mines ;  and  in  connection  with  Canterbury 
■College  there  is  a  School  of  .\griculture.  and  also  an  Engineering 
School.  Information  supplied  by  the  authorities  of  these  institu- 
tions is  appended  to  this  article. 

The  Department  of  Education,  over  which  the  Minister  of 
Education  presides,  is  charged  with  the  general  administration  ot 
the  pubhc-schoot  system.  It  has  also  the  direct  management  of 
between  60  and  70  Native  schools  (with  more  than  3,500  pupils),  of 
industrial  schools,  and  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  (conducted 
-on  the  pure  oral  system) ;  and  it  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  1,555  names  on  the  books  of  the 
industrial  schools ;  593  were  living  in  the  schools,  402  boarded  out, 
408  at  service,  and  116  on  probation  with  their  friends.  Each 
boorded-out  child  is  under  the  eye  of  a  lady  viPitor,  who  reports 
-once  a  month.  The  childi-en  sent  to  thes6  schools  are  some  of  them 
merely  indigent ;  others  are  vagrant ;  some  have  committed  offences 
Tendering  them  liable  to  imprisonment  ;  some  have  been  taken  from 
disreputable  homes.  In  every  case  the  manager  of  the  sciiool  is  the 
l^al  guardian  of  an  inmate,  and  the  guardianship  continues  until 
the  inmate  is  discharged  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the  Governor, 
«r  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

THE  SCIIOOL  OF  MSDICINK.  OTAGO. 

The  Sc^liool  o(  Medicine  of  tlit>  Unit^nit;  of  Otngo  ku  fouiidi^d  in  ll^Tti.  wLeti 
isemEnta  were  inide  for  leaoliiTig  tlie  lubjecl*  belontring  to  tlie  Orxt  l«o  jcars  of 
idienl  courai-.  In  1883  stepi  were  taken  to  complete  the  curriculum,  mid  for 
i  th>ii  ten  yrnn  the  (ubool  hag  been  in  full  •orking.ordrr,  A  eoniplets 
■'  coune  of  initruetion  i>  now  iiTailitblit  for  tlioaa  nlio  winli  lo  piiraiie  * 
<tudieii  ill  tliia  oounlrji  nnd  the  dvKPeea  in  inedieins  of  the  Uni* 
Zeidand  are  jimilad  to  ttudenta  of  tlie  acliool  on  puiine  llie  roqii 
tiooe,  A  timilar  full  recognition  of  tlis  courses  or  >tudj  )iiu  been  accorded  bj  Uio 
Sojtl  College  of  Plijsiciani  and  Surgeons  of  England,  while  the  instruction  gJTeiv 
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ha»  been  reeoguised,  though  not  so  fully,  by  the  Scottish  univenitieB  mnd  bj  the 
Univer«ity  of  Cambridge. 

The  medical  year  consists  of  two  sessions — a  winter  session,  extendini^  from 
May  to  November,  and  a  summer  session,  from  December  to  Marcli. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  classes  : — 

Biology               ...  ...  Practical  biology. 

Physics               ...  ...  Practical  physics. 

Chemistry          ...  ...  Practical  chemistry. 

Anatomy             ...  ...  Practical  anatomy. 

Physiology         ...  ...  Practical  physiology  and  histology. 

Pathology           ...  ...  Practical  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

Materia  mediea. 

Surgery               ...  ...  Clinical  surgery. 

Medicine             ...  ...  Clinical  medicine. 

Midwifery           ...  ...  Diseases  of  women. 

Medical  jurisprudence     ...  Public  health. 
Diseases  of  the  eye. 
Mental  diseases. 

The  Dunediu  Hospital  is  available  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  student* ;  and 
clinical  instruction  in  surgery,  medicine,  dineases  of  women,  diseases  of  the  eye» 
&c.t  is  gifen  there  daily  by  the  medical  and  surgical  staff. 

There  are  at  present  fiftj-six  students  attending  the  various  classes. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OTAGO. 

This  institution  was  opened  for  students  in  the  year  1879,  but  its  teacbing-stafT 
and  equipment  were  not  completed  until  1887.  It  is  under  the  direet  control 
of  the  Professorial  Board  of  the  Univeroity,  bein^  represented  on  this  Board  by  the 
Profi'ssor  of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  has 
the  function  of  director  of  the  school  in  evei*y thing  that  concerns  its  inner  manage- 
ment and  working.  The  director  must,  liowcrer,  submit  to  the  convideration  of 
the  Profes.4orial  Board  any  changes  in  the  established  regulations  and  plan  of 
instruction  which  he  may  consider  advisable,  as  well  as  the  granting  of  diplomas 
and  certificates  to  students;  and  he  has  also  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the 
work  and  results  of  the  school  for  submission  to  the  Chancellor  and  Council  of  the 
University. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  school,  lectures  and  practical  instruction  are  given  by 
five  professors,  and  four  lecturers,  in  the  following  subjects :  Mathematics,  physics 
(lectures  and  laboratory'  practice),  theoretical  mechanics,  applied  mechanics, 
chemistry  (lectures  and  laboratory  practice),  biology  (lectures  and  laboratoiy 
practice),  paliconiology,  general  geology,  mining  geology,  mineralogy,  petrography, 
mining,  general  and  special  metallurgy,  blowpipe  analysis,  assaying,  mine-  and  land- 
surveying  (with  fiekl-pra<rtice),  and  drawing,  comprising  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing  and  practical  geometry,  in  which  three  branches  students  receive  instruc- 
tion at  the  Dunedin  School  of  Art. 

There  are  five  divisions  in  the  mining  school — vix.  :  I.,  the  mining;  IT.,  the 
metallurgical;  III.,  the  geological  ;  IV.,  the  mine- and  land-surveying ;  and  Y.,  the 
assaying  divisions — for  each  of  which  the  courses  of  study  are  specially  arranged,  but 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  blowpipe  analysis,  general  geology,  and 
drawing,  form  subjects  of  study  for  the  students  of  all  divisions.  Besides  goinff 
through  the  prescribed  curricula,  students  of  some  of  the  divisions  have  also  to  fulfil 
certain  other  requirements —namely,  that  they  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  for  fixed  periods  been  engaged  in  practical  work,  and  that  they  obtain  certifi- 
cates of  "  firitt  aid  "  by  attending  a  course  of  ambulance  lectures.  Thus,  students  of 
the  mining  division  have  to  wotk  for  twelve  months  in  metal-  and  coal-mines,  those 
of  the  metallurgical  division  for  nine  months  in  ore-dressing  and  metallurgii*al 
works,  and  those  of  the  surveying  division  require  to  be  employed  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  practice  of  mine-  and  land-surveying.  The  producing  of  "  first-aid  " 
certificates  is  compulsory  only  for  students  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  diriaiona. 


For  tlie  mining,  metal lurgicnl.  and  mologiml  dirlsiona  the  rDurse  of  ulud;  a 
romplisti^d  in  llirre  jean,  and  in  t.lir  auneying  and  lUta^irig  diriaions  in  ti 
jean.  The  seaBion  conimeiicn,  like  tboeti  of  the  nrte  and  science  coiiriei,  lu  Ilie 
flnt  w»k  in  April,  and  01am  ination*  in  the  differrtit  brancbea  of  itud;  arn  held  in 
the  month  of  October  in  each  jear.  Stiidenla  who  liitTe  lucceaarull;  paised  the 
aiamiuatioaa  in  all  the  aubjttct*  premiiibed  for  aiiy  of  the  Grit  Ihres  diiisiona.  and 
bare  fuUiUed  the  before- nientioDwl  nquirementa  atlached  to  the  I.  and  II.  diii*ioDai 
ni^arding  praoticnl  work  and  ambulance  certiScati^,  obtain  Ihe  dialiuclion  or  title 
vilh  dijitoma  of  "  Aaaociate  of  the  CniTersit;  School  of  Minea  of  OlaKa."  *hilat  tbr 
■UC»aaful  paaaing  of  the  Fiamiualiooa  in  tl)0  IV.  and  V.  division*,  and  coinpliancr 
with  the  condilion  regarding  pmctical  work  attached  to  the  IV.  diiiaion.  (-ntitlea 
tbeiD  lo  reoeire  reaprctivclj  certiBcalre  of  "Mininj;  and  Land  Surrrj'or"  and  of 
"  Uetallurgical  Chemiat  and  Ataajer."  Tbenumberaf  audi  diplomas  and  certiEcatoa 
granted  up  to  tbe  preacnt  aeuion  (1893)  i*  aa  follows:  11  diplomat  of  uaociateehip 
m  the  mining  diiiaion,  li  in  the  metal  I  urg  leal  diTitina,  and  G  in  the  geological 
diTiaion :  12  cerliflentei  in  tbe  >ur*e;ing  diiiaion,  and  IS  in  the  usajing  dinBion. 
Bo  far  u  known,  all  the  atadenta  nliu  Mere  aucccaiful  in  olitaiuing  these  diploma* 
and  certificalea  have  tiniw  gnined  tali  •factor}',  and  lome  really  good  poaitiona.  a« 
mine-tnanagerk,  gaologiile,  mineralogiita,  leclurers  in  mining  tcboola,  apeaTera,  &c. 

The  jenrlj  attendance  of  atudents  for  the  flrat  eiflit  j»n.  i.e..  Up  to  1887.  »na 
rather  poor,  owing,  no  doubt,  lo  Ihe  incomplete  stale  of  the  aohool,  the  immbrr 
Beier  baring  riaen  abore  six  ;  but  aioer  the  latter  jeur  it  has  raried  between  IB  and 
26.  with  good  proapecta  of  keeping  aboTe  20  in  the  futurf. 

lUgsiding  the  teaching  faoilili--a  and  equipment  of  the  aciiool.  the;  are  amplt- 
for  alt  tbe  subjeuta  included  in  ita  plan  of  instruction.  Thus,  in  phjaica,  chemialry , 
and  biolog;.  the  aobool  aharea  tlie  adiantagea  of  the  large  and  well-eqiiipped  labora- 
tories of  the  arta  and  aeipnce  countea  of  the  UniTcraity,  while  for  the  apeoial  mining 
aehool  aubjects.  auch  as  mining,  mineralogj,  pelrographj,  geologj.  aurvejing,  ineteJ- 
lurgj,  and  sarajing,  there  are  providrd  colleot^n*  of  geoloBii-al  and  mining  modelf . 
plaoi,  and  map*,  general  and  apei'ial  eoUeetions  of  niinrMa. 
nactioni,  goniometera.  microscopea,  polariat-ope*.  aiirTevii-g  and  levellin 
and  a  machine  for  cutting  and  grinding  thin  sections  of  rocks  for  microscopi'^ 
•laminalion.  A  amalt  murcum,  contiiining  the  geolugieal  and  mining  modelK,  anfeti- 
lampe.  plana,  maps  and  aectiont,  a  collection  of  crystal  mo<lele.  and  a  number  of 
different  coUeotioiie  of  mineral,  rock,  and  ran  tail  urgieel  apecimena,  is  dailj  open  !■> 
itudenta  for  inspection  and  atnd;.  The  roomy  metallurgieal  laboratory  cootain-i 
&  (ineltirig  and  6  cupelling  fumsoea,  7  good  balancea,  and  all  the  appliances  anil 
apparatus  req'iired  for  assays  and  determinations.  It  is  further  in  contemplation 
to  provide  the  laboratory  before  long  with  the  plant  neceasary  for  eitracting  gold  b,v 
the  important  cyanide  of  polaniuni  process  from  auriferotii  quarti.  concentratea, 
knd  tailings.  I  he  plant  will  deal  with  ramplea  of  aa  much  oi  a  1j>n  in  weight  1  anil 
the  leamiog  and  working  of  the  |'roce>a  an  to  Urge  ■  scale  ahould  he  of  great 
t  sdiantagc  Id  atudcnla. 


d  mining  ra 


SCHOOL  OF  AQBlCULTrRIC,  LINCOLN. 
ctor :  J.  Bafuc,  M.A.  (OIusk-).  B.Sc,  in  Agri.  (Ediu.). 
liectiirera — Agriculture:  The  Director     CheiniilrT,  general  and  agricultural; 
.    Gnij,    F.C.8.      Natural  Science  :     P.    Mar-ball,    M.A.,    B.So.'  (S.Z.).      Land- 

jTiejing  and  Leielling. .      Applied  Mnthemalica  and  Bookkeeping  :  C.  K. 

SLdftRlB,  B.8c.  (N,Z.).  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Actuariea.     Velerinury  Science : 
1.  B.  Charlton,  M.R.C.V.8.  (Lond.l.  F.E.V.N.S.  (Edin). 

The  ^cbool  of  Agriculture  i>  a  branch  of  Canterbury  College,  one  of  the 
Kwfflialed  colleges  of  tbe  UniTerrily  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  titualed  near  the  town- 
'"a  and  nil  way -elation  of  Lincoln,  in  one  of  llie  musi  beautiful  and  healthy 
.  ^riot*  of  the  Canterbury  Plainr.  and  i«  about  fourteen  miles  by  rail  from  tlie  City 
t'lflf  Chriatehurch. 

The  inatilulion  ia  tupported  bt  endnwmenl*  of  hkuda,  ptudenli'  fees,  and  profit 
tithe  farwi,  its  object  being  lo  aflbrd  lbo>e  infanding  lo  look  lo  fanoine  for  a.Ut«J5F 
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hood  the  opportunity  of  ucquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  mnd  practice 
of  agriculture. 

The  buildings  are  aft-er  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and  can  aocommo- 
date  at  least  fifty  students,  each  having  a  separate  bedroom.  They  also  include 
lecture-,  theatre*,  and  class-rooms,  studies,  chemical  and  biological  laboratoriaa, 
library,  dining-hall,  hospital-room,  all  necessary  offices,  quartera  for  tbe  director 
and  for  the  resident  teaching- staff.  The  laboratories  are  designed  on  the  moat 
approved  principles,  ;ind  are  provided  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  work. 

Tlie  library  contains  a  good  selection  of  books,  chiefly  agricultural  and  acientifiei 
and  the  reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  agricultural  papers  and  nutgasinet, 
illustrated  weekly,  and  daily  papers.  Candidates  for  admission  as  resident  students 
cannot  be  received  if  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  those  above  twenty-one  year*  of 
age  require  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Govemoriy 
Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  on  a  recommendation  from  the  director  of  the 
school.  Non-resident  students  may  be  received  on  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  are  admitted  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution  except 
residence. 

No  examination  is  required  prior  to  the  admission  of  a  student,  but  students 
-who  have  passed  the  annual  examination  in  chemistry,  botany,  geolog.v,  and  mathe- 
matics in  any  of  the  university  colleges,  or  who  may  pass  in  those  subjects  a  pre- 
liminary examination  ronducted  at  the  School  of  Agriculture,  may  gain  the  diploma 
•of  the  college  in  three  terms. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  two  years,  and  embraces  agriculture  and 
its  allied  sciences,  instruction  bein^  imparted  by  means  of  lectures  in  the  labora- 
tories, on  the  furm,  and  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  The  year  is  divided  into  two 
terms  :  the  first,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year,  begins  about  the 
IHth  January,  and  ends  about  the  23rd  June;  the  second  begins  about  the  23rd 
-July,  and  ends  about  the  12th  December. 

The  charge  for  instruction,  board,  residence,  and  laundering  is  £40  per  annum, 
that  for  non-resident  students  being  i^5  per  annum.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the 
Registrar,  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 

The  Boards  of  Education  of  the  colony  provide  a  number  of  scholarships  for 
■competition  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  colony,  and  the  holders  of  these  are 
entitled  to  be  admitted  free  as  resident  students  to  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Lectures  and  practical  farm- work  are  carried  on  as  follows :  On  one  day  the 
first  year's  students  receive  lectures,  and  the  second  year's  students  work  on  the 
farm  ;  on  the  following  day  the  second  year's  students  receive  lectures,  and  the  first 
year's  i*tudents  work  on  the  farm  ;  thus  each  student's  time  it  equally  divided 
between  lectures  and  practical  farm  work. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects :  Scientific  work,  comprising 
agriculture,  theoretical  chemistry,  practical  chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry, 
theoretical  agricultural  botany,  practical  agricultural  botany,  economic  entomology, 
physiography ;  land-surreying,  levelling,  plotting,  mechanical  drawing,  applied 
mechanics,  book-keeping ;  veterinary  .science.  Practical  farm- work,  comprising 
milking,  horse -grooming,  ditching,  hedging,  ploughing,  shearing,  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing, practical  knowiedge  of  live-stock,  culture  uf  fruit  and  vegetables,  apiculture, 
dairy  work,  carpentry,  farriery,  &c.  To  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  College  students 
must  pass  an  examination  in  each  of  these  Hiilijects. 

Examinations  arc  held  as  follows  :  {a)  once  a  week  in  one  subject ;  (6)  in  June, 
upon  the  work  of  the  first  term ;  (c)  in  December,  upon  the  work  of  the  whole 
year.  A  diploma  is  granted  by  the  College  to  student-s  who,  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year,  obtain  the  required  number  of  marks  at  the  annual  examination,  this 
diploma  being  the  highest  distinction  conferred  by  the  i'oUege. 

Reports  are  issued  twice  a  year  to  parents  and  guardians,  containing  the 
fullest  information  as  to  the  conduct  and  proi;ress  of  the  student. 

The  farm  on  which  students  receive  their  practical  instruction  is  660  acres  in 
extent,  and  has  been  so  selected  as  to  comprise  soils  of  various  qualities,  from  rich 
swamp  to  comparatively  light  and  thin  soil  overlying  shingle.    The  farming  is  carried 


on  s>  nrarlj  bb  pcniible  on  eoondtaio  principle,  and  in  itltutration  of  the  tuohing  of 
the  IcDture-roDiu.  The  fkrni-buildinga  and  stock-jBrdi  bare  bem  planned  U>  be  ■* 
complrle  »•  poisible,  whilst  including  od\j  surh  oflCommadatlDn  at  it  i»  tliought  will 
be  ordinnrilj  required  in  the  ooloD}'.  The  ftirui  plant  ootitains  all  the  moat  modem 
iin  piemen  la  for  tlie  oultimtion  of  the  aoil :  alio  tlie  mott  modern  machinea  foe  tbe 
hBTTeating,  aeouring,  Bod  m»rketing  of  propa. 

Students  are  required  to  t«ke  p«rt  in  the  regular  daiJj  work  of  tlie  farm,  ao  aa 
(o  arquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  ererj  kind  of  farm-work,  the  uae  of  iuiplementB 
and  macbinerj,  tbe  management  of  stock,  milking,  and  the  making  of  elieesa  and 

Work  in  the  garden  and  orohard  is  also  required,  in  tbe  gruning  of  Tcgctablea, 
in  tbe  Creatmeat  of  fruit-trees.  &c. 

Field  eiperinients  are  carried  out,  eapBciallj  in  leating  the  ralue  of  diBbront 
iiietho<)a  of  eultivalion  and  rotations,  tbe  olTacta  oF  different  arlifinial  manurea  on 
various  crope,  tbe  snilabilitj  and  comparatire  wurtb  of  new  varietiee  of  cereals, 
fodder  plants,  and  rooli  that  promise  to  be  of  iiae  lo  the  farmer,  and  in  auch  olber 
dire(!tions  as  niaj  appear  dnimble  and  practii-al. 

Work  ia  alao  carried  on  in  the  cbemicnl  laboratory.  In  jllustraling  the  teachiofta 
of  the  let'ture  theatre,  agricultural  npri'irnei«  are  as  frequently?  as  |ios>ible  ua^ 
SludenH,  during  tlieir  term  of  resirirnce,  proceed  from  the  testing  of  aimple  sub- 
■lance*  to  the  quantitfltire  aiialjsis  of  manures,  soils,  foods,  and  farm  and  dairy 
produce  generally.  Rniliiginil  luhomtorj  work  includea  :  Use  of  the  microseope 
and  the  preparation  of  luii-roscopic  objects ;  eiaminatjoo  o(  mat,  amut,  and  other 
injurious  fungi ;  gemiinatioii  of  sei'dn  uoder  larioui  eonditiona;  examination  of  the 
minute  anatomy  of  plants ;  nella  and  cell  content'  ;  difiuaion  of  fluida  in  planta; 
rBt«  of  growth,  ferliliaation.  maturation  of  seeda,  Ac.  ;  organin  impuritiea  m  water. 
Sat.  i  the  minute  anatomy  of  injurioua  inaccta  ;  Geld  ioTestigBtiona  in  the  life- 
history  of  injurious  inaecta  and  fungi  ;  adulteration  of  aeeda. 

In  land-iurreying  and  lerelling.  field-work  will  be  undertaken  at  suitable  timee 
for  practice  in  Ihe  use  of  inatrumenla,  in  mesauring  land,  liarFeat  and  otber  piece- 
work, and  in  taking  levels  for  drainage  purposes,  the  results  of  field-work  being 
plotted,  and  plant  drawn. 

The  carpenter's  and  blaekamitb's  aliops  arc  fumisbed  with  the  neoeassry  ap- 
pliBnees.  Students  take  their  turn  at  work  with  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  m 
that  tbey  obtain  practicsl  instruction  in  both  rough  carpentry  and  farriery,  aa  far 
aa  these  are  carried  out  on  the  farm.  Students  are  required,  under  euperriaian  of 
the  lecturer,  to  personally  eiamine  animals  as  to  soundness,  and  to  point  out  the 
various  aeata  of  disease  and  nature  of  diseaeed  parte,  Tbey  are  also  required  to 
make  poil-mortent  examinations,  and  to  n>ake  themadTcs  proficient  in  the  rarioue 
melhoda  of  aeouring  animals  fur  diiTerent  kinds  of  operations. 

Finally,  the  School  of  Agriculture  ii  une  uf  the  heat  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  Aiiatralwian  Colonies,  and  from  the  aboie  it  will  be  aeon  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an;  other  where  young  men  could  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  prineiples  of  tbe  science  of  agriculture,  together  with  a  better  practical 
training  in  the  art. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEKBISO  AND  TECHNICAL  BCIENOE, 

rThe  School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Siience  occupies  a  wing  of  Oanter- 
ry  College,  comprising  a  lecture-  and  drawing-room   capable  of  accommodnting 
lixty  students,    an  experimental   research   lahomtory,    boiler-huuae,  specimen-   and 
model-rooQis,  and  oOlcea. 

iito  three  aeclioni :- 


(«.)  The   edocu 


of 


lith 


H^atui 


(i.)  The  imparling  of  technical  inal 
lanies  and  apprentices  engaged  at  thei 
(e.)   Eiperimental  research  aa  tu  the 
itural  products  of  the  country. 


1   their  beeoming  qualified 

■una  of  ereniog  lectures  to 

i  the  day. 

■e  of  tbe  manufactured  and. 
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(a.)   The  Education  of  Sngineerg. 

Students  who  have  mntriculated  are  prepared  by  a  four  yeart'  course  of  theo- 
retical, technical,  and  practical  work  for  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  in  the  Universitj  of  New  Zealand. 

The  necessary  lectures  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics  are  given  by  the 
professors  of  these  subjects  at  Canterbury  College,  the  technical  leotaree  and  in> 
etruction  in  drawing  and  experimental  work  by  the  Professor  of  Engineering,  and 
the  practical  work  is  obtained  at  the  Government  Workshop*. 

The  examiners  are  appointed  in  England  by  the  Unirersity  Senate. 

(ft.)   The  Technical  School. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  Technical  School  in  freehand  mechanical  draw- 
ing, descriptive  geometry  and  setting«out  work,  mechanical  drawing,  applied  me- 
•clianics,  mechanics  of  machinery,  tlie  steam-engine,  and  strength  of  materials  and 
structures,  whilst  special  short  courses  of  lectures  are  deliver^  to  boilcrmakers  on 
the  design  and  construction  of  steam -generators ;  to  millwrights  on  toothed-gearing; 
to  mechanics,  &c.,  on  air-,  gas-,  and  oil-engines,  and  refrigerating* machines. 

The  school  possesses  a  large  stock  of  drawing  apparatus,  Taluable  sectional  and 
other  models,  and  diagrams,  and  this  stock  is  being  constantly  augmented. 

(c.)   The  Research  Lahoratortf. 

The  plant  of  the  research  laboratory  comprises :  A  50-ton  testing-machine,  of 
the  most  modem  pattern,  fitted  with  an  automatic  recorder.  This  machine  is 
oapable  of  receiving  test-pieces  up  to  15ft.  in  length:  A  2,0001b.  cement-  (wire  and 
yarn)  tester ;  a  Thurston  lubricating  oil-tester ;  a  cylinder  oil-tester  ;  a  petroleum- 
tester  ;  a  fuel-tester ;  a  pair  of  experimental  engines,  and  boiler  of  40-h.p.,  with 
measuring  tanks,  recording  apparatus,  &c.,  whicn  can  be  worked  as  any  type  of 
engine  under  conditions  of  economy  or  the  rererse. 

With  the  aid  of  these  appliances,  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  physical  features 
of  metals,  timbers,  stones,  cements,  fibres,  yarns,  &o.,  are  ascertained  and  recorded 
by  automatically-drawn  diagrams  ;  the  condition  of  fractured  portions  of  structures 
and  machines,  and  the  strengths  of  joists,  pillars,  girders,  and  trusses  are  experi- 
mentally obtained  ;  the  lubricating  ralue  of  oils  is  found,  whilst  the  calorific  ralues 
and  the  best  arrangement  for  combustion  of  different  descriptions  of  coals  and  other 
fuels  are  discovered. 


SECTION   11. 


I 
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AGRICULTURE. 
By  M.  MuBPBV,  F.L.S. 

It  may  be  Btiid,  withoui  fear  of  contradiction,  that  tiiere  is  no  part 
of  tha  British  dominions  where  agriculture,  in  its  widest  sense, 
can  be  carried  on  with  so  much  certainty  and  with  such  good 
results  as  in  New  Zealand.  The  range  of  latitude,  extending  as  it 
does  from  34°  to  47°  south,  secures  for  the  colony  a  diversity  of 
climate  which  renders  it  suitable  for  all  the  products  of  subtropical 
and  temperate  zones,  while  an  insular  position  protects  it  from  the 
continuous  and  parching  droughts  which  periodically  inflict  such 
terrible  losses  on  the  agriculturist  and  pastoralist  of  Austraha  and 
South  America. 

Again,  the  climate,  although  somewhat  variable,  never  reaches  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  So  genial,  indeed,  is  it  that  most  animals 
and  plants,  when  first  introduced  to  the  colony,  assume  a  vigour  un- 
known to  them  before. 

NOKTH   ISLAMD. 

All  the  best  forage-plants  and  grasses  thrive  most  admirably, 
continuing  to  grow  throughout  the  year  with  little  intermission. 
Stock  of  every  sort  thrive  and  fatten  rapidly  on  the  pastures,  coming 
to  maturity  at  an  early  age  without  the  aid  of  roots  or  condimentsd 
foods.  All  cereals  flourish  equally  well,  more  especially  Indian  corn, 
which  produces  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 

So  full  is  the  soil  of  piant-food  that  several  continuous  crops  of 
potatoes  and  cereals  may  be  taken  with  little  apparent  exhaustion. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  thrive  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich  ;  other- 
wise they  produce  enormous  crops  of  straw,  without  a  corresponding 
yield  of  coru.  The  tobacco-plant  thrives  well,  as  do  also  hops  and 
sorghuni,  broom-corn,  peanut,  hemp,  ramee  or  rheea  (China  grass), 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  economic  plants,  the  growth  of 
which  will  one  day  afford  employment  for  a  large  population.  In 
addition  to  these,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  ohves,  and  vines,  with  all 
the  British,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  fruits,  Sourish  abundantly.  Fe- 
aturing but  ordinary  care.  Potatoes  are  largely  grown,  and  yield 
Heavy  crops. 

Much  of  the  country  along  the  south-west  and  west  coast  is  being 
rapidly  taken  np,  and  the  primeval  forest  is  fast  disappearing  before 
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the  settler's  axe.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
growth  of  grass  and  clover  is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous  when 
sown  on  the  surface  after  the  felled  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire. 

To  the  Biitish  husbandman  it  will  seem  almost  incredible  that 
the  best  pasture-grasses  grow  and  thrive  as  they  do  with  no  other 
preparation  than  the  ashes  resulting  from  the  burnt  timber — with 
no  ploughing  and  no  previous  loosening  of  the  soil — this,  of  course, 
being  impossible  amongst  the  forest  of  stumps — and  yet,  in  less- 
than  a  year  from  the  date  of  scattering  the  seed,  this  same  land  will 
fatten  from  five  to  six  sheep  per  acre. 

So  rapidly  are  these  fertile  forest-lands  being  cleared  and  con- 
verted into  pastures  that  the  demand  for  stock  (principally  dairy) 
has  greatly  increased,  and  this  demand  must  continue  for  a  series  of 
years  before  it  is  fully  met. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  stock  were  so  un- 
saleable, especially  in  the  North  Island,  that  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  and  the  supply  fell  ta 
the  lowest  ebb.  The  demand  which  has  now  set  in  is  chiefly  due  ta 
the  settlement  of  the  bush-lands  with  small  selectors  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry. 

Those  who  in  the  past  have  watched  the  progress  of  New  Zea- 
land, especially  of  the  North  Island,  have  always  maintained  that 
as  soon  as  the  Maori  difficulties  should  be  ended,  and  other  impedi- 
ments to  settlement  overcome,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
advance  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  time  has  now  come,  and  all  that 
is  required  to  enhance  and  expedite  the  coming  prosperity  is  wise 
legislation  with  respect  to  settlement,  so  that  the  unoccupied  lands 
may  be  taken  up  by  a  thrifty  class  of  small  settlers. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  of  good  quality,  and  only  waiting  the  hand  of  man  to  make 
it  cany,  with  very  little  cost,  large  herds  of  dairy  stock,  with  flocks 
of  long-wool  and  crossbred  sheep.  The  west  coast  of  the  island  is 
essentially  a  cattle-country.  Considerable  areas  in  the  midland 
districts  are  adapted  to  long-wool  sheep,  as  is  also  the  country  along 
the  east  coast.  Much  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  being 
good  sheep-land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  quite  capable  of  carry- 
ing two  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  some  of  it  as  many  as  three  or  four. 

Middle  Island. 

If  the  North  Island  has  a  splendid  inheritance  in  her  forests, 
the  Middle  Island  can  boast  of  her  magnificent  plain-lands,  rolling 
downs,  and  vast  mountain-ranges,  all  of  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  already  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
colony. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  presented  to  the  first- 
comers  a  vast  plain,  covered  only  with  waving  tussock-grass,  offer- 
ing little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  plough. 

Travelling  south,  the  country  assumes  a  different  character:  easy^ 
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nndulatmg  downa,  well  watered,  here  aod  there  interspersed  with 
fertile  plains,  the  greater  portion  a.dinirably  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  all  of  it  suited  for  pastoral  purposes. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  Island  is  not  so  warm  iu  summer  nor 
BO  mild  in  winter  as  that  experienced  iu  the  North  Islaud.  How- 
ever, as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  LIuch  more  might  be  said  in  praise  of  this  portion  of  the 
colony.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  say  so  much  in  order  that  readers 
_  may  better  comprehend  the  comparative  ease  with  which  every 
kind  of  farming  is  carried  on  in  New  Zealand  as  compared  with 
other  countries  less  favourably  situated. 

Peogrebb  of  Agriculture. 
Reviewing  the  past  year  from  a  farmer's  point  of  view,  the 
colony  cannot  be  congratulated.  The  development  of  our  agricul- 
tural resources  has  been  materially  affected  by  circumstances  beyond 
control.  The  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  has,  however,  been 
a  fairly  good  one,  but  prices  have  ruled  so  low  that  many  farmers 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  Those  who 
were  Jn  a  position  to  hold  their  wheat  have  benefited  by  the  rise 
which  took  place  during  the  mouth  of  May. 

A  reference  to  the  agricultural  statistics  on  pages  18S-196  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  very  material  talling-off  in  the  quantity  of 
wheat  grown,  but  tliis  is  accounted  for  by  the  diminished  area  under 
that  cereal.  It  will,  moreover,  be  observed  that  there  is  also  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  bushels  of  oats.  The  troubles  of  our  wheat- 
growers  will  not  prove  au  unmixed  evil  :  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  bearing  fruit  already,  as  farmers  are  being  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  wheat-growinp  as  a  staple  crop  is  rapidly  becouiing  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

If  this  be  so— and  it  is  coming  to  be  admitted — we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  humidity  of  our  climate  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  are  such  that  we  can  with  certainty  produce  root- 
crops,  grain,  and  forage-piants  which  will  compare  favourably  with 
those  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Happily,    farmers   are    realising    the    position,    and    in   a  little 

time  the  method  of  farming  hitherto  in  vogue  will  be  abandoued, 

and  one  having  for  its  object  the  growth  of  root-crops  and  gross, 

Ac.,  will  take  its  place.     The  more  rapidly  this  system  extends  itself 

the  sooner  will  the  farming  community  throughout  the  colony  feel  the 

1  benefit.     We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  taking  a  retrospective 

I  l^ance  at  the  gradual  decline  in  price  of  wheat  during  the  last  ten 

Tot  twelve  years.     In  May,  1882,  wheat  was  worth  4s.  9d.  to  Ss.  per 

r bushel;    in   May.   1895,  it   was  worth  only   2s.   2d.   to  2s.  da.; 

[  While  oats  for  the  corresponding  periods  were  worth  Ss.  6d.  and 

J  la.  6d.'''''     It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  wheat  canuot  be  growu 

\  in   the   colony  with  any  margin  for  profit  under  at  least  3s.  per 


*  Since  tile  &bgve  datu  wheal  has 


□  priea  looally. 
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bushel,  and  the  crop  must  be  a  good  one  at  that.  Farmers  must 
therefore  place  more  reliance  on  the  animal  products  of  the  soil.  In 
those  countries  where  continuous  corn -growing  has  been  practised 
the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  soil  has  been  the  result;  whereas 
stock-raising  with  its  auxiliaries  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  fer- 
tihty  of  the  soil ;  so  that  the  partial  cessation  of  wheat-growing  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Ofl&cial  Year-book  '*  for  1894, 
matters  agricultural  and  pastoral  have  not  prospered;  indeed,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  for  many  years  past  the  range  of  prices  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  including  wool,  has  not  reached  so  low  a 
level  as  that  of  1894-95.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  New  Zea- 
land. Agricultural  depression  prevails  all  over  the  world,  wherever 
farming  in  any  of  its  numerous  branches  is  carried  on.  As  to 
the  cause  of  this  universal  depression,  opinions  are  as  wide  apart  as 
the  poles.  While  some  maintain  that  over-production  of  the  neces- 
saries of  hfe  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  responsible,  others  hold 
that  if  a  bi-metallic  agreement  were  arrived  at  by  the  principal  States 
of  the  world,  trade  would  soon  revive,  and  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  equalised.  Whichever  of  these  contentions  is  correct  (if 
either),  the  fact  remains  that  a  widespread  depression  does  prevail. 
To  such  an  extent  does  this  exist  in  England  that  rents  have  been 
reduced  in  some  parts  from  25  to  75  per  cent. 

In  an  exhaustive  article  on  agricultural  depression  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land," an  insight  is  given  into  the  state  of  agriculture,  not  only  in 
Plugland,  but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
proving  that  agricultural  depression  is  as  general  as  it  it  is  deplor- 
able. In  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  in  October  last,  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture  deplored  the  severity  of  the  crisis  in 
that  country — the  farmers  could  not  compete  with  American  wheat 
even  with  a  duty  of  12s.  6d.  per  quarter ;  consequently  rents  have 
fallen  enormously.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  depression  is  said 
to  be  most  severe,  notwithstanding  that  the  duty  on  wheat  is  very 
high.  It  is  reported  that  no  country  in  the  world  has  suffered  more 
from  this  cause  than  Italy,  where  the  taxation  that  falls  upon  the 
land  is  crushing.  The  agrarian  movement  in  Germany  is  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  newspapers.  High  as  the  duties  on  ^ain  are, 
prices  have  fallen  to  a  serious  extent,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  has 
been  laid  down  in  grass.  In  some  parts  of  the  empire  large 
numbers  of  proprietors  have  been  forced  by  the  continued  lowness 
of  prices  to  give  up  their  holdings  and  emigrate.  Great  benefit  has 
resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  agricultural  credit-banks,  which 
have  saved  thousands  of  the  peasant-farmers  from  the  ruinous 
clutches  of  the  usurers ;  but  still  large  and  small  cultivators  alike 
are  suffering  severely  from  the  fall  in  prices. 

In  Holland,  a  special  Commissioner  reported  in  favour  of  the 
reduction  or  abolition  of  dues  payable  on  transfers  of  land;  the 
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^f  extension  to  tlie  country  generally  of  the  beklemricht,  a  renewable 
lease  at  a  fixed  rent  common  lo  Groningen ;  increased  facilities  to 
farmers  for  obtaining  ccedit — a  Htate  mortgage-bank  being  suggested 
for  one  thing;  and  a  change  in  the  land-tenancy  system. 

Beferring  to  Denmark,  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that,  apart  from 
those  engaged  in  co-operative  dairying,  agriculturists  of  every  class 
are  Eeehng  the  results  of  long-ti  on  tinned  depression.  Even  the 
dairy  industry  is  suffering,  as  the  Danish  buttermakers  are  now 

I  feeling  keenly  the  rapidly -ex  ten  ding  competition  of  New  Zealand  in 
the  British  markets.  Like  Denmark,  Sweden  feels  the  foil  in  the 
price  of  butter  from  the  same  cause.  Of  An  stria- Hungary  we  read 
that  the  depression  generally  prevailing  among  the  agricultural 
population  has  exercised  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  economists  for 
■years  past.  Where  the  small  independent  fanner  is  not  actually 
driven  off  the  land  by  the  pressure  of  competition  and  the  burden 
•al  land- taxation,  which  is  said  to  fall  by  comparison  more  heavily  on 
the  small  than  on  the  large  landed  proprietors,  he  is  often  obliged  to 
sink  into  the  condition  of  a  tenant,  or  to  see  hie  estate  broken  up 
into  small  holdings.  In  Russia,  the  depression  caused  by  the  low 
prices  of  produce  is  so  severe,  that  the  Guar  has  appointed  a  Com- 

I  mission  to  inquire  into  the  deplorable  condition  of  farmers  of  all 
classes,  to  grant  measures  of  relief  from  taxation,  and  lo  reduce 
interest  on  State  loans.  .\s  to  the  state  of  things  in  Poland, 
Although  the  harvest  o£  1893  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  it  yielded 
no  profit  to  the  growers,  the  price  of  wheal  being  below  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  reported  that,  "  were  it  not  for  the  beetroot  and 
potato  crop,  remunerative  because  they  feed  the  sugar  and  spirit 
industries,  the  landed  interest  would  be  completely  ruined." 

In  the  United  States  of  .\iuerica  the  evil  is  not  less  than  in 
■other  countries  already  referred  to.  Early  iu  1894  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  obtained  estimates  from  25,000 
farmers  as  to  the  cost  of  wheat-growing  throughout  the  States,  and 
these  wore  found  to  average  £2  Hs.  8d.  per  acre.  .According  to 
this  reium,  there  was  a  mean  gain  of  nearly  10s.  per  acre  in  1891. 
The  mean  loss  in  the  three  following  years  was  respectively  Us.  2d,, 
199.  6d.,  and  £1  3s.  8d.  per  acre.  Such  returns  must  result  in  niin 
to  the  American  farmer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  free  use  of  wheat  fof 
feeding  stock,  coupled  with  the  shrinkage  of  area  under  that  crop, 
will  ultimately  result  in  better  prices. 

The  Argentine  Kepublic  has  not  escaped  the  general  fate.     A 

higher  gold  premium,  however,  has  enabled  producers  of  grain  and 

meat  to  increase  their  exports  greatly.     With  respect  to  wheat  pro- 

I   Auction,    the  best    Argentine    authorities  state  that  growers  along 

the  seaboard,  and  not  too  far  from  a  railway  station,  can  grow  wheat 

with  profit  at  a  price  of  £1  a  quarter.     It  is,  however,  admitted  that 

«nly  farmers  who  own  their  land  can  produce  wheat  at  this  rate. 

Coming  to  our  own  colonies,  we  find  that  matters  in  Canada  are 

L  BO  better  than  in  the   States.     The  President  of    the    Patrons   of 

Ljndustry,  in  Ms  annual  address,  said  :  "Never  in  our  history  hava 
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we  experienced  such  a  critical  time ;  men's  hearts  fail  them,  and 
many  are  in  want."  The  same  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things 
prevails  throughout  the  Australasian  Colonies.  The  value  of  agri- 
cultural land  has  fallen  in  all,  including  New  Zealand.  A  manifesto,. 
issued  by  the  Landowners'  Defence  League  of  New  South  Wales 
last  year,  states  that  ''throughout  the  colony  the  last  five  years 
have  been  years  of  disaster  to  all  private  firms  and  private  indi- 
viduals interested  in  land  "  ;  that  "  in  both  town  and  country  many 
men  who,  five  years  ago,  were  accounted  wealthy  because  of  land 
they  owned  are  to-day  absolutely  penniless." 

The  trouble  in  South  Australia  is  quite  as  bad  as  in  Victoria. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  agricultural  depression,  varying  in* 
intensity,  has  been  experienced  in  all  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world ;  a  depression  the  extent  of  which  has  seldom  been 
experienced  before.  A  gleam  of  hope  may,  however,  be  derived 
from  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  unprofitable  production  of  any  commodity  can  continue.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  **  when  things  come  to  the  worst  they  must 
mend."  Indeed,  there  are  strong  indications  already  of  a  revival  of 
trade.  Let  us  hope  that  the  prospect  of  improvement  may  speedily 
be  realised,  and  that  better  times  are  about  to  dawn  upon  us.  At 
any  rate,  New  Zealand,  bad  as  things  have  been,  is  still  in  an  infi- 
nitely better  position  than  the  majority  of  countries  and  colonies^ 
referred  to. 

The  primitive  mode  of  agriculture  pursued  from  the  foundation 
of  the  colony — viz.,  wheat-growing,  followed  by  wheat,  so  long  as 
the  land  would  bear  it — is  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  regular  system 
of  crop  rotation.  Large  areas  are  now  sown  immediately  after 
harvest  with  winter  oats,  for  early  spring  feeding  for  sheep.  An 
expeditious  method  of  getting  in  this  crop  is  adopted  by  some  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  colony.  It  is  as  follows  :  Immediately  the 
grain  is  removed  from  the  paddock,  oats  are  sown  broadcast  in  the 
stubble.  A  cultivator  is  passed  over  the  land  twice  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, followed  by  a  pair  of  light  harrows,  which  completes  the 
operation.  In  this  way  7  acres  can  be  completed  each  day  with 
three  horses,  a  man,  and  a  cultivator.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  grain  for  soiling  purposes  should  be  got  in  before  the  autumn 
rains.  The  crop  is  fed  off  at  least  twice  in  the  season.  It  is  ulti- 
mately reserved  for  a  crop  of  corn,  which  often  yields  from  40  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Farmers  are  giving  up  sowing  Cape  barley,  for  the 
reason  that  it  comes  to  maturity  rather  earlier  than  other  cereals, 
and  is  often  completely  destroyed  by  the  sparrows. 

The  farming  of  the  future  will  have  for  its  main  object  the 
raising  of  wool  and  mutton  as  well  as  dairy  produce,  pork,  poultr}', 
fruit,  fibre  plants  and  seeds,  &c.;  and,  although  gi-ain-gro wing  will  be 
continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  has  already  ceased  to  hold, 
the  leading  position  which  it  formerly  occupied. 

Tliis  kind  of  farming  involves,  hi  the  Middle  Island  at  least,  the 
growth  over  large  areas  of  turnips,  grass,   and  fodder  crops,  thus^ 
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I  i)riugiiig  greater  fertility  to  the  soil,  and,  conaequaiitly,  advancing 
proBperity  to  the  farming  community. 

Cereals. 

The  Canterbury  Plains,  the  great  wheat -growing   area  (in   the 

'  -past)  of   the    Middle    Island,    esteud    150  inilea  north   and  south, 

running  inland  from  the  sea  (or  forty  miles,  the  whole  forming  an 

.area  ot  about  3,000,000  acres.     A  great  portion  of  this  vast  plaJn 

is  admirably  adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat  of  the  best  quality, 

rthe  growing  of  which  was  carried  on  aittensively  in  the  past,  more 

■especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  reaper-and-binder.    The 

collapse  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world  renders  wiieat-growing 

no  longer  a  profitable  industry  in  New  Zealand — at  least,  for  the 

■present;    we  have  every  confidence,  however,  that  the  growing  of 

's  cereal  on  our  best  soils  will  again  become  a  profitabfe  industry 

I   an  this  colony.     The  area  under  wheat  in  Canterbury  in    1894-95 

was  148,.575  acres,  with  an  estimated  yield  of  3,613",037  bushels. 

'  "The  land  ia  for  the  most  part  free  from  stones  or  impedimenta  of 

any  kind.     Single-furrow  ploughs  are  now  rarely  seen,  double-  and 

three-furrow  ploughs  being  in  general  use.     Three  horses,  occaaion- 

.    ally  four,  with  a  man  or  boy,  can  turn  over  three  acres  per  day  on 

-■the  plains,  at  a  cost  of  5b.  or  6s.  per  acre,     A  stroke  of  the  disc 

-or  other  harrow,  followed  by  the  seed-drill  and  light  harrows,  ooin- 

jjletea  the  operation  of -Bowing. 

r         Seed-sowingcommenceainMay,  and  can  be  continued  as  weather 

!  pennils  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  heavy  swamp-land  on  into 

f  September  and  even  October.     From  1}  to  IJ  and  2  bushels  of  seed 

2>er  acre  are  usually  sown,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the  season 

advances. 

Good  results  are  in  general  obtained  by  feeding-off  the  early- 
flown  grain  with  sheep,  followed  by  the  harrows  ami  roller.  The 
average  yield  on  the  better  class  of  soil  in  favourable  seasons  is 
.  bom  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre  of  dressed  grain.  The  general 
I  average  of  the  whole  colony  is  usually  25  to  26  bushels,  but  this 
V  "varies  with  the  season.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the 
I  iact  that  so  much  wheat  is  grown  on  the  lighter  soils, 
[  Several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  Hunter's  White,  Pearl, 

I  And  Velvet  ChaETare  the  favourite  kinds  for  winter  sowing.  Bed 
I  And  White  Tuscan  are  nsually  sown  in  spring. 

I  In  view  ot  the  periodical  attacks  of  rust,  advantage  will  doubtless 

I  be  taken  of  the  experience  gained  by  care  fully -conducted  experiments 
[  -which  have  been  can'ied  on  during  the  past  few  years  in  Victoria, 
[  Kew  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  where  it  is  claimed  that  certain 
E  wheats  have  been  found  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  rust,  thus  mini- 
'  mising  the  losses  caused  by  that  fungus.  Several  varieties  are 
I  named  as  rust -resisting,  and  farmers  should  combine  and  procure 
^  these  varieties  in  order  to  give  them  a  trial.  It  was  reported  that 
I  «arly  sowing  was  the  best  preventive  measure,  for  the  reason  that 
I  the  older  the  leaves  are   the  tougher  they  become.      I'his  theory. 
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nowever,  has  not  been  borne  out  by  actual  observation  in  the 
colony,  as  early-sown  crops  are  also  sometimes  attacked,  if  not 
so  severely. 

Dressing  the  seed  with  genuine  bluestone  is  found  to  be  a  certain 
specific  for  smut  in  its  various  forms. 

The  Oamaru  (North  Otago)  district  is  famous  for  the  quality  of 
its  wheat,  grown  on  limestone  soil. 

In  Otago  and  Southland  wheat  is  grown,  but  not  extensively. 
But  these  districts  excel  in  the  production  of  oats,  which  is  their 
principal  cereal  crop,  the  respective  acreages  last  season  being 
31,663  acres  of  wheat,  yieldmg  830,715  bushels,  and  188,911  acres 
of  oats,  yielding  5,920,187  bushels,  while  Canterbury  produced 
only  3,327,998  bushels  of  oats. 

The  usual  yield  of  oats  in  Otago  and  Southland  is  from  40  to  80^ 
bushels  per  acre,  the  cost  of  production  being  about  the  same  as 
wheat — viz.,  £2  per  acre  when  grown  out  of  grass-land,  and  £1  10s. 
from  stubble.  The  varieties  of  oats  most  in  favour  are  Winter  Dun, 
Canadians,  Sparrowbill,  Tartary,  and  Danish. 

Malting  barley,  of  very  superior  quality,  is  grown  in  Nelson  and 
Marlborough,  where  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  culture. 

The  total  area  and  yield  of  cereals  grown  in  New  Zealand  last 
season  was:  Wheat,  148,605  acres,  3,613,137  bushels;  oats,  351,849' 
acres,  10,221,353  bushels;  barley,  36,519  acres,  1,000,612  bushels; 
maize,  5,525  acres,  232,890  bushels;  rye,  4,158  acres,  56,169* 
bushels;  peas  and  beans,  13,550  acres,  395,181  bushels. 

The  phenomenally  low  prices  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  raises 
the  question  whether  matters  might  not  be  improved  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  more  care  in  preparing  the  grain  for  market.  Nothing 
but  the  plumpest  corn  should  be  shipped,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  a  far  better  use  can  be  found  for  the  inferior  grain  in 
feeding  pigs,  poultry,  dairy  cattle,  and  sheep  with  it  on  the  farm,, 
thereby  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Carefully-dressed  wheat 
would  yield  at  least  651b.  to  the  bushel,  and  oats,  similarly  treated,, 
would  go  501b.  to  the  bushel  measure,  insuring  a  ready  sale  at 
the  liighest  rate.  The  late  Mr.  Mechi,  of  agricultural  fame  in 
England,  used  to  argue  that,  when  wheat  and  other  grain  fell  below 
a  certain  figure,  then  it  paid  better  to  drive  it  to  market  on  four  legs 
rather  than  on  four  wheels.  This  limit  has  long  since  been  reached 
in  New  Zealand,  and  therefore  the  sooner  Mr.  Mechi's  advice  is  put 
into  practice  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

EOOT-CROPS. 

Potatoes :  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  througljtout  New  Zealand. 
On  suitable  soils  very  heavy  crops  are  raised,  it  being  no  un- 
common thing  to  dig  from  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  although  the 
general  average  is  much  lower,  for  the  reason  that  unsuitable  land 
is  frequeiitly  devoted  to  this  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted 
without    manure,     but,    where    used,    bonedust,    superphosphate,. 
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blood- manure,  or  animal  guano,  which  may  be  procured  of  first 
quality  from  the  local  manure  manufactories  (from  Icwt.  to  2cwt. 
per  acre)  is  applied  with  good  results.  The  potato  is,  however, 
an  expensive  crop  to  grow,  costing  from  £6  to  £6  per  a,cre,  and 
many  fanuers  are  now  devoting  their  potato-land  to  grass.  The 
land  is  usually  broken  out  of  grass,  skim-ploughed  in  autumn, 
ploughed  deeply  in  spring,  and  thoroughly  tilled.  The  seed — 
IScwt.  per  acre— is  then  ploughed  in  under  every  third  furrow, 
the  after'Culture  consisting  of  harrowing  just  as  the  crop  is  appear- 
ing over  ground.  By  this  means  myriads  of  seedhng  weeds  are 
destroyed,  drill  -  grubbing,  hoeing,  horae-boeing,  and  earthing -up 
being  the  subsequent  operations.  Heavy  crops  of  wheat,  oata, 
barley,  beans,  or  peas  can  always  be  relied  upon  after  potatoes, 
season  permitting. 

Turnips  :  The  turnip-crop  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  colony.  The  area  under  tliis  crop  for  1395,  accord- 
ing to  the  agricultural  statistics,  is  385.788  acres,  as  against  148,575 
acres  under  wheat.  On  virgin  soil  turnips  can  always  be  relied  upon 
as  a  certain  crop  without  any  manure,  even  on  a  single  furrow  and 
a  couple  of  strokes  of  the  harrow.  Bui  as  most  of  the  virgin  soil 
in  Canterbury  has  already  been  cropped,  turnips  cannot  now  be 
BQCcessfully  grown  there  without  the  aid  of  manure.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  farm-yard  manure  uannol 
be  procured  in  suiiicient  quantity  ;  artificial  manures  are  therefore 
largely  used,  from  Icwt.  to  l^wt.  of  superphosphate  of  hme  per  acre 
being  now  applied  with  the  best  results,  securing  ample  crops  of 
sound  roots,  from  15  to  30  tons  per  acre.  The  seed  is  sometimes 
sown  in  drills  on  the  fiat,  the  manure  being  dropped  in  front  of  the 
seed  by  the  same  machine,  from  |lb.  to  lib.  per  acre  of  seed 
being  used.  When  sown  broadcast  a  smaller  quantity  will  suffice. 
Sometimes  the  manure  is  deposited  in  a  liquid  state  by  ma- 
chines manufactured  for  the  purpose :  this  system  invariably 
secures  a  rapid  and  vigorous  braird,  forcing  the  young  plant  into  the 
rough  leaf,  after  which  it  is  secure  from  the  attack  of  the  turnip- 
beetle,  the  first  enemy  of  the  young  plants'  growth.  So  soon  as  the 
turnip-plants  reach  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  they  are  thinned  in  a 
primitive  and  yet  efficient  manner.  .\  scuffler,  made  for  the  purpose, 
is  drawn  across  the  drills,  bunching  the  turnips  and  thoroughly 
loosening  the  soil.  The  di-ill -grubber  and  scuffler  are  used  as  re- 
quired till  the  leaves  meet.  This  kind  of  culture  produces  capital 
crops.  Large  areas  are  sown  broadcast,  and,  it  found  too  thick, 
the  harrows  are  run  through  them  ;  in  any  case  a  stroke  of  the 
harrovcs  is  a  great  help  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The 
varieties  used  are  Devonahu-e  Grey  for  early  and  very  late  sowing; 
Purple-  and  Green-top  Aberdeen  are  the  most  generally  grown. 
Swede  tui'uips,  from  their  proneness  to  the  attack  of  the  turnip 
aphis,  are  not  so  much  grown,  though  they  produce  enormous 
crops  in  Otago  and  Southland,  where  the  climate  is  more  suitable. 
The  turnip-crop  is  generally  fed  off  by  sheep  intended  for  freezing. 
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It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  good  turnips,  with  a  little  hay  or 
oat-chaff,  will  fatten  from  eight  to  fourteen  sheep.  Turnip-sowing 
commences  in  November,  and  may  be  continued  till  the  end  of 
December.  Stubble  turnips  may  be  sown  in  March,  but  this  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  catch-crop.  It,  however,  often  proves  of 
great  value,  supplying  an  abundance  of  green  food  for  ewes  with 
early  lambs.  Turnip-land  is  usually  sown  with  oats  or  barley,  and 
sometimes  spring  wheat. 

Bape  is  largely  grown  as  sheep-feed,  and  may  be  sown  either  in 
early  spring  or  immediately  after  harvest,  the  stubble  being  skim- 
ploughed  or  broken  up  with  the  new  spring- tined  cultivator.  This 
crop  is  invaluable  in  the  early  spring,  and  may  be  fed  off  in  time  for 
oats  or  barley. 

Mangolds  and  Carrots  are  largely  grown  in  some  districts.  They 
cost  more  money  per  acrc^  than  turnips  to  produce,  as  they  must  be 
hand-hoed  ;  nor  are  they  so  suitable  a  crop  for  cleaning  the  land. 
Turnip  -  sowing  does  not  commence  till  November  or  December, 
affording  ample  thne  for  the  destruction  of  seedling  weeds  ;  this 
important  opportunity  is  largely  lost  in  the  culture  of  the  mangold, 
which  is  usually  sown  in  October  and  November.  Mangolds  are, 
however,  an  invaluable  crop  on  a  stock  farm,  as  they  do  not  reach 
their  primest  condition  until  the  turnip-supply  is  exhausted,  usually 
in  August.  From  30  to  60  tons  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield 
of  these  roots,  often  without  the  aid  of  manure. 

Carrots  are  also  a  valuable  crop,  especially  for  horses  ;  on  sandy 
loams  the  yield  reaches  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  CaiTots  impart  a 
pleasant  llavour  to  butter. 

Seeds. 

CAover :  Since  the  introduction  of  the  humble-bee  into  New 
Zealand,  growing  clover  for  seed  has  become  a  lucrative  industry, 
adding  materially  to  the  farmers'  income.  Clover  is  sown  with  a 
spring  crop,  usually  of  corn,  lightly  grazed  in  the  following  autumn, 
and  then  reservx'd  for  a  crop  of  hay,  which,  according  to  the  season, 
yields  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  when  cut  in  November  or  early  in 
December.  Some  farmers  prefer  feeding  off  with  sheep  in  prefer- 
ence to  mowing  for  hay.  The  after-growth  is  then  allowed  to  flower 
ana  seed,  which  it  docs  very  freely.  Thousaiids  of  humble-bees  may 
be  seen  in  the  clover-fields  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March.  The  seed  ripens  in  March,  and  is  then  cut  and  dried, 
an(i  threshed  out  by  machines  known  as  clover-shellers.  iVom 
20()ib.  to  3001b.  of  seed  per  acre  is  considered  a  good  crop,  and  sells 
readily  at  4d.  to  6d.  per  i)ound.  Thus  an  acre  of  clover  may  yield 
in  luiy  and  seed  quite  tlO  or  £11.  It  nmst,  however,  be  stated  that, 
while  a  good  crop  of  clover-seed  is  a  most  lucrative  one,  it  is  never- 
theless a  most  precarious  one.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
of  ripenin*::.  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fertilisation  is  imperfect, 
resultin*;  in  a  majority  of  barren  heads.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  proper  bee  has  been  introduced.    The 
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■question  was  referred  to  Miss  Ormerod,  the  English  entomologist, 
who  sent  the  following  reply,  a  perusal  ot  which  may  prove  ot 

interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Year-book ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  worth 
placing  on  record  : — 

TorrJngtoii  Eoutf,  St-  Albare,  Bngtand,  4t1i  UHrob,  1B95. 

Dear  Sir, —Your  letter  uf  tlie  £3rd  Januar;  mchi-d  me,  loeether  with  jour  two 
packets  of  sprcimpDa,  on  tlie  Hiid  inaUnl,  uod  1  nill  eDiloTOur  to  replj  to  the  lerj 
beat  of  mj  power,  and  with  Rreat  jileaaure. 

Tlio  ■peciniena  (thanks  (o  ;our  wreful  packing)  arri*ed  in  verj  good  order ; 
but  there  ia  tiioh  great  difficultj  in  naming  liucuble-beea  with  absolute  cBrtainty 
that  jau  must  please  eicuse  me  if  I  am  tedious. 

You  mention  that  tt  is  believed  Ihat  the  bees  imported  to  Kew  Zealand  in  ISSG 
were  of  fwo  kind* — B.  lapidariut  and  B.  Itrrvilrii —tnd  that  now  it  has  been  tng- 
getted  that  the  kind  with  ;on  is  the  Sombas  lublerraHrvi. 

OF  those  whicli  tou  baie  leut  me,  I  find  lonie  are  B.  lerreilrii  and  aome  nrs 
,B,iubierrrmtVM,  bjt  I  do  not  Hnd  any  specimens  of  .B.  tapidariut. 

The  Somh«i  tfrnntrit,  of  which  jaa  sent  me  one  queen  and  two  worker!,  is 
black,  with  a  collar  of  orange-jrllow,  the  second  sejinient  of  the  nbdomen  of  the 
■ame  colour,  and  the  fifth  iind  part  (that  is  the  edge)  of  the  preceding  aegraenr  of  a 
fwle-tawnr  tint. 

The  workers  are  much  like  tbe  female,  eiceptini  in  the  jellow  bands  lioing 
paler,  iiud  llie  lawnr  band  whiti-,  or  almott  wbilp.  My  book  of  reference  is  Fred. 
Smith's  Catalogue  of  Britiah  nymenoptera  in  the  British  Muteum, 

Tbe  qnccns  of  Ihts, species  are  the  largest  of  tboae  noted  bj  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
running  in  length  froin  nine  to  eleven  lines,  and  jour  Gne  si/eoimen  is  still  longer — 
ersn  now  it  i>  an  inch  in  length.  Your  speoimena  of  this  kind  appear  to  me  to  be 
■o  characteristic  that  1  do  i]ot  think  there  can  be  doubt  regarding  these. 

About  the  Bontbat  iukterra»eui :    This  is  a  kind  of   which   there  are  seTeral 

.  "Tarielies,  and  flrsliy  among  jour  specimens  I  hare  found  a  queen  and  three  workers 

f  -of  the  Yariel^  d  of  F.  Smith— namely,  "  entirely  black  except  the  apei  of  the  abdo- 

I  'Va«n,  which  is  fuscous."     Besides  this  Tarielj,  there  are  worken  which  a^e  with 

■hie  rariety  b,  in  haTing  the  "  collar,  scutellum,  and  tides  of  tlie  basal  segment  with 

bright  fulvous  yellow  pubescence,"  and  the  apex  (understanding  this  na  the  apical 

■egments,  not  the  extrtme  tip  lLs«)f)  while,  with  a  faint  lellow  tinge. 

Of  the  queens,  F.  Smith "»  description  of  llie  lyjiical  colouring  is  as  follows : 

"  The  pubescenre  black,  the  collar  having  on  each  side  a  fuint  trace  of  yellow,  a 

launilar  obscuie  linge  of  yellow  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the  (culellum,  the  apical 

Biargin  of  the  third  segoieut  of  tlie  abdomen  and  the  fourth  clothed  with  fiuooui  or 

I   dirty- whilF  pubescence  ;  on  the  fifth  it  is  black;  beneath  the  pubescence  it  is  black  ; 

\  towards  the  apex  at  tbe  aides  it  is  fuscous." 

Your  specimens  agree  well  with  this  description,  excepting  in  the  precise 
«TDonnt  (in  brendlh)  of  the  abdominal  dirty-white  band.  This  extends,  eo  Hi  as  I 
make  oat  in  the  dried  epecimens  (for  the  most  part)  more  over  the  fifth  segment 
than  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  only  see  one  in  which  I  should  call  this  black  -, 
atill,  ill  a  species  no  exteasiTety  Tariable,  I  ihouid  not  say  that  this  diflerence  was 
important.  The  queens  of  this  species  are  stated  greatly  to  resemble  those  of 
B.  kerlorva ;  but,  still,  beiidea  your*  possetging  the  characteristic  of  the  toiigiia 
-fwhers  1  can  extract  it)  not  being  extremely  long.  1  think  there  are  sufficiently 
marked  differences  in  colour  to  show  that  jours  are  HilerroneiH.  Your  friend 
whom  you  allude  to  as  a  bymenopterist  will  tell  you  of  the  great  dilEculty  in  dif- 
fcrentiation  of  the  Bomhi  after  they  have  been  dead  some  time  \  but  I  think  I  may 
-^nite  safely  say  that  you  have  both  B.  trrrrilrit  and  B.  luiterranifiii  present. 

Tou  are  much  to  be  longratulated  on  the  siiccrss  of  your  experiment.  But 
(oing  on  now  lo  your  further  inquiries  as  to  whrther  the  kind  of  humble-bre  which 
jou  have  ia  the  best  for  fertilising  clover,  and  other  points  turning  on  this  matter,  I 
think  I  can  reply  best  by  taking  them  together. 

I  should  say,  with  such  fads  as  you  hold  in  your  hands  to  prove  the  serviM- 
abteneM  of  introduction  of  humble-bees,  that  you  have  no  oceasion  lo  go  into  tha 
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question  in  the  light  of  private  opinion.  If,  where  'MocaUy-grown  seed  was  unknown 
as  an  article  of  commerce  before  the  humble-bee  was  acchmatiaed/'  you  are  now 
having  "  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  dressed  locallj-grown  seed  being  annuallj  bought 
and  sold  "  in  jour  market,  I  do  not  see  that  you  could  do  better  than  continue  as 
you  are  now  doing. 

It  appears  that  the  kinds  of  humble*bee  which  you  have  imported  are  healthy 
and  prolific  in  their  new  country,  and  are  doing  their  work  well,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  advise  making  any  alteration. 

One  structural  difTerence  (us  I  mentioned)  between  suhterraneus  and  koriarmm 
is  that  the  tongue  of  the  former  is  shorter ;  such  points  as  these  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  fertilisation  ;  and,  as  whatever  you  have  got  (for  you  may  liave  sereral 
kinds  present)  is  obviously  doing  its  work  satisfactorily,  I  should  certainly  adrise 
you  to  let  the  matter  remain  on  its  present  good  footing. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  a  healthy  bee — a  kind,  that  is,  whose  health  it  not 
affected  injuriously  by  its  new  locality,  or  you  may  find  some  infectious  disorder 
established  which  may  do  great  harm. 

I  think  that  the  above  replies  fairly  to  your  inquiries,  but  if  there  is  any  further 
point  on  which  you  tliink  I  might  be  of  service,  I  would  most  gladly  endeavour,  at 
least  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  reply  to  any  points  you  wish  me  to  investigate. 

Meanwhile,  pray  believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

Elbanob  a.  Obhebod, 
Late  Entomologist  of  the  Royal  Ag.  Soc.  of  England. 
A.  Garrick,  Esq.,  President  of  C.  A.  Soc.,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

Growing  white  Dutch  and  alsike  clover  for^  seed  is  beginning  to- 
attract  considerable  attention,  and  is  likely  to  develop  into  a  lucra- 
tive industry.  White  clover  yields  enormously.  These  clovers  are 
not  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  humble-bee  for  their  fertilisation. 
They  mature  earlier,  and  are  more  easily  threshed  and  cleaned  than 
cowgrass  or  red-clover. 

Grass-seed  Saving  :  All  the  most  valuable  of  the  strong-growing 
grasses  flourish  throughout  New  Zealand.  Cocksfoot  has  been  a 
staple  product  of  Banks  Peninsula  for  many  years,  the  soil  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks  and  vegetable 
mould.  The  seed  is  of  the  finest  description,  frequently  weighing 
201b.  to  the  bushel  (I21b.  being  a  standard  bushel).  Cocksfoot 
thrives  on  a  very  wide  range  of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest, 
preferring,  of  course,  the  former.  It  may  be  found  on  the  dry  stony 
plains  of  the  interior  green  and  healthy,  while  the  sunx>unding 
herbage,  introduced  or  indigenous,  has  yielded  to  the  heat  of  the 
summer  sun.  Large  quantities  of  this  seed  are  grown  in  the  North 
Island  as  well.  Out  of  the  total  of  339,509  bushels  of  cocksfoot- 
seed  produced  last  season,  95,048  bushels  were  grown  in  the  North 
Island.     This  seed  sells  readily  at  renmnerative  prices. 

Growing  ryegrass  for  seed  is  also  an  important  industry.  Last 
season  531,243  bushels  were  gathered.  Of  this,  the  North  Island 
contributed  118,799  bushels.  The  seed  is  usually  secured  by  strip- 
ping ;  sometimes  the  grass  is  cut  and  tied,  and  afterwards  threshed 
by  machinery.  The  average  yield  is  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre,. 
weighing  from  251b.  to  321b.  per  bushel,  201b.  being  the  standard 
weight.  A  common  practice  is  to  graze  the  land  till  midsummer; 
to  take  the  stock  off  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to  run  the  stripper 
over  the  ground.     By  this  primitive  method  10  bushels  per  acre  are- 
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sometimeB  secured.  Bye  gra&s-seed  is  usually  in  good  demand,  and 
sella  readily  at  from  3s.  to  in.  per  bushel. 

Meadow-fescue,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  grasses  for 
permanent  pasture  on  good  laud,  is  grown  both  in  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  but  aa  yet  not  very  largely.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  growing  of  grass-seeds,  including  the  finer  varieties,  must 
become  in  the  near  future  a  very  lucrative  industry. 

Small  Seeds:  New  Zealand,  from  the  nature  of  her  soil  and 
climate,  offers  a  fine  field  for  growing  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds.  This  circumstance  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  larger  seed -merchants  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents 
occasionally  visit  the  colony  with  a  view  to  inducing  farmers  and 
others  to  grow  certain  hinds  of  seeds.  The  industry  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  small  holdings,  and  well  suited  to  young  persons,  the 
work  being  light  and  of  an  interesting  character.  Ready  sale  can 
be  found  for  carefully -grown  and  carefully-cleaned  garden  seeds. 

Pulse  :  Peas  and  beans  are  largely  grown  tor  pig-feeding  and 
export ;  they  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  Au  ex- 
tensive trade  in  peas  of  a  certain  description  is  done  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain ;  and  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  secure  a  share  of  this  trade  for  the  colony  by  producing 
peas  suitable  for  splitting  for  human  food.  The  business  is  likely 
to  prove  a  most  remunerative  one.  Thirty  bushels  of  peas  are 
considered  a  fair  crop,  while  40  to  70  bushels  of  beans  are  often 
secured. 

Cape.  Barley  and  Winter  Oats  :  The  demand  for  early-spring 
feed  has  resulted  in  the  growing  of  these  plants  for  forage.  Their 
extreme  hardiness  renders  them  well  adapted  tor  autumn  sowing. 
If  sown  in  March  they  are  ready  for  feeding-off  in  May;  they  may 
be  fed  off  again  in  July,  and  on  til!  the  beginning  of  October,  when, 
H  allowed  to  run  Co  seed,  they  will  produce  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre, 
or  they  may  be  ploughed-in  for  turnips. 

Tares  are  also  grown,  but  not  so  largely  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
especiaUy  for  dairy-stock.  Mixed  with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  they  are 
excellent  mi  Ik -producers ;  and  when  grown  luxuriantly  they  destroy 
all  kinds  of  weeds,  and  leave  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  a  spring 
corn -crop. 

Lucerne  :  This  permanent  fodder-plant  thrives  admirably  in  most 
parts  of  New  Zealand,  yielding  three  to  five  cuttings  in  the  year  ; 
and,  if  properly  attended  to,  it  will  continue  to  yield  liberal  cuttings- 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  This  is  a  most  excellent  crop  for  the  small 
or  large  farmer,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  abundant  supply  of  suc- 
culent fodder,  in  deeply -cultivated  rich  soils,  during  the  drier 
liuonths  of  midsummer,  as  well  as  in  the  early  spring. 

European  Fi^ax. 
With  a  ^-iew  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  this  fibre-plant,  the 
I  Uinister  of  Agriculture  for  Victoria  offered  some  years  ago  a  bonus 
"f  £"2  per  acre  for  every  acre  grown  of  this  crop,  and  £5  per  ton 
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for  the  fibre  produced.  The  resalt  has  been  that  large  areas  have 
been  sown  in  that  colony,  and  the  industry  bids  fair  soon  to  become 
of  importance.  This  is  a  wise  step,  because  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  this  industry  would  afford  a  large  amount  of  employ- 
ment, most  of  it  being  of  a  light  character  and  well  adapted  to  small 
Jioldings. 

Some  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  this  in- 
dustry in  Canterbury,  but  wheat  was  then  realisinf;^  a  fair  price, 
farmers  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  idea,  and  the  project  failed. 
■Good,  however,  resulted  from  the  attempt,  for  it  was  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  flax -plant  would  grow  most  luxuriantly,  producing 
plenty  of  fibre  (and  seed  when  allowed  to  ripen).  It  was  found  that 
5c wt.  to  7c wt.  of  fibre  could  be  produced  per  a.cre,  and  from  15  to 
^^0  bushels  of  seed,  which  under  proper  management  should  find  a 
lucrative  sale  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boiled  and  raw  linseed  oil, 
or  for  export.  The  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  oil  has  already  been 
attempted,  with  but  indifferent  success,  is  no  argument  against  a 
fresh  effort  being  made ;  but  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
production  of  the  seed  at  a  lower  rate  than  was  the  case  at  the 
time  referred  to.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  growing  of 
flax  on  a  large  scale  might  again  be  advocated.  The  collapse  in  the 
wheat-market  renders  it  necessary  to  open  up  new  fields  for  the 
employment  of  laboin*,  and  Government  may  see  its  way  to  offer  a 
substantial  bonus  for  the  production  of  fibre  suitable,  m  the  first 
instance,  for  the  manufacture  of  binder-twines,  commercial  twines, 
ropes,  (fee,  and  ultimately  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics. 

SUGAIl-BERT. 

The  low  price  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural  produce  has  again 
revived  the  (juestion  so  ardently  pressed  l>y  Sir  Julius  Vogel — viz., 
the  cultivation  of  beet  for  sugar-making.  His  efforts,  however, 
failed,  as  farmers  could  not  be  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
matter.  The  real  cause  of  inaction  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
others  lay  in  this,  that  wheat-growing  was  an  industry  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  and  from  whicli  a  reasonable  profit  could  ^hen 
be  derived  with  a  minimum  of  labour.  The  following  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  subject  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Gray,  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry  at  Lincoln  Agi'icultural  College  (Canterbury): — 

At  intervals  during  tlie  la*!  twent  vlive  Tears  the  question  as  to  the  growth  of 
«ugnr-beet,  and  the  uianufacture  of  berl-root  8ugar  in  New  Zenland,  has  been 
brouglit  into  notice,  engaged  the  attention  <»(  our  legislators  and  others  for  a  time, 
and  afterwards  lost  sight  of  again.  Tlie  subject  has  recently  been  revived  in  the 
jpublie  press,  and  the  following  paper  has  been  written  in  order  to  bring  into  notice 
a  few  facts  connected  with  this  most  iinportnnt  industry,  showing  what  has  hitherto 
been  th^ne  in  the  colony,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  capability  of  soil  and 
climate  to  produce  sugar  beets  of  paying  quality. 

In  1S70  the  Government  committee  on  colonial  industries  recommended  that  a 
bonus  of  CIO  per  ton  upon  the  first  hundred  tons  of  sugar  and  £b  per  ton  for  every 
fifty  tons  of  syrup  produced  from  beetroot  grown  in  the  colony  should  be  given.  After- 
wards negotiations  were  opened  up  with  German  merchants  through  Mr.  F.  A.  Krall 
•(Gerdian  Consul  in  New  Zealand),  and  beet  seed  was  obtained  from  Germany  for 
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tiiil  in  the  eolonj.  In  1871  Ihe  joini  cMiomitt«ii  on  colonial  induiliiei  reoom- 
nended  (list  a  boDUi  of  £2,000  be  oiTerMi  for  llip  flrel  260  tons  of  iKtrool  lUgar, 
gmmi  Slid  prodacpd  in  (.he  colonj.  In  1877  the  Beetroot  Sonar  Conimiltee  adfised 
that  eir^iie  dot;  should  not  be  teried  on  beetroot  lugar  produced  in  New  Zealand  for 
Un  jmn  from  Augutl,  1877.  In  1878  a  boim>  of  IIM'OU  «■•  offered  for  500  tcni 
of  tugar  produced  in  the  North  Iiland,  and  £6,000  for  600  toi»  produced  hi  the 
Middle  Iilaod.  In  1884  tbe  Beetroot  Sugar  Act  waf  paaeed,  which  proiidea  that  a 
boDui  of  id.  per  pound  be  i)aid  for  the  finl  1 ,000  torn  of  augar  produced  from  beet- 
root or  •orghum  grown  in  the  colony.  It  alio  proTtdea  that  eicise  dntj.iFan;,  (hall 
alwaji  be  }d.  per  pound  le»  than  the  import  diitj,  aod  thnt  if,  during;  Gfl«en  jeara 
from  the  patsing  of  Ihe  Act,  the  import  dul;  be  reduced  or  remoied,  a  bonus  iball 
be  paid  aa  an  eqiiiralent. 

So  much  hai  hitherlo  been  done  for  the  fiwtering  of  lhi«  industry  in  New 
Zealand,  but  without  producing  any  effect. 

Two  mwn  point!  bare  to  be  taken  into  bcfouiiI  in  deelinjt  with  this  quealion. 
rirat.  a)  to  whether  the  aoila  and  climate  of  New  Zealand  are  suited  for  the  grontli 
of  beetroot  luffirientl}'  rich  in  sugar  lo  be  reniuneratira  to  the  Qiao u fact urere.  And 
neit  the  GOOiDiereisI  aspect,  whether  tlin  cipeniiTB  natnre  of  the  plaut  required,  the 
high  price  of  labour,  and  the  coat  of  production  would  allow  beet  aogar  to  compete 
with  cane  sugar,  at  present  plai-ed  oti  the  market  ut  n  verj  low  price. 

The  latter  question  cannot  be  settled  untd  ihe  Hrst  is  disposed  of.  If  it  ean  b« 
ahown  that  roots  contalnin)|  the  rrq>iisite  amount  of  sugar  can  be  grown  iu  sufllcient 
quaiitil;,  and  if  the  projci'l  la  po'sible  from  a  commercial  point  of  riew,  doiibhless  it 
would  not  be  long  before  capital  wuiild  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  indurtrj  to  be 
•(■rt«d. 

VoT  the  purpose  of  arririiig  at  sonie  dcQuito  oooclusion  regarding  tlie  pereentage 
of  sugar  in  New. Zealand- grown  berit,  all  the  available  analjare  liaie  been  collected, 
and  the  results  shown  in  the  appended  table. 

In  some  respects  the  results  are  prrpleiing,  due  in  mnny  cases  to  overgrowth,  oi> 
lo  insufficient  care  having  been  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the  roots.  The  culture 
of  augar-beet  requirea  probablj  more  skilt  than  ativ  other  farm  crop.  In  order  to 
imuTD  the  maiiniuni  amount  of  sugar  it  is  necessary  to  hare  good  loamj  soil  with 
free  drainage,  cultivaled  lo  at  least  a  depth  of  12in.,  aud  the  plants  at  luch  distances 
k*  to  insure  the  growth  of  small  rompaet  roots  weighing  from  lib.  to  2]lb.  Such 
roots  have  been  proved  to  eontiiu  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar  than  large  root*. 
This  if  well  ahown  in  the  following  table.  Thus,  if  ws  divide  the  results  iuto  two- 
groups— those  oblatoed  with  roots  under  SJIb.  and  those  above  this  weight — we  find 
that  in  tt>e  result*  obtained  at  ibe  Colonial  Labonilor;.  Wellington,  wiih  roots  less 
than  ijlb.  weight,  the  average  pereenlane  of  sugar  was  7*8,  maiimum  lOi),  and 
minimum  5  2.  Baol«  above  tliis  weight  average  &-2,  maximum  7'6,  and  minimum 
I'l.     Koun  of  these  results  indicate  beet  of  nuSlcient  richness  to  pay  For  eilraction. 

Nearly  all  the  roots  eianiiued  by  Mr.  Fond  were  under  Zjlb.  weight,  and  gave 
■n  average  of  II'O  per  cent,  of  augar.  maiimum  IS  per  cent.,  and  minimum  61  per 
oent. ;  the  latter  being  probably  due  to  second  growths,  which  tend  to  lower  con- 
•idenblj  the  percentage  oF  augar.  The  few  root«  above  weight  gave  an  average  of 
6*4  per  cent.  Theearlier3choolof  Agriculture  report*  were  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  Barkas 
with  roots  grown  on  the  farm,  all  of  which  weru  not  above  Zilb.  The  average  per 
oent.  of  sugar  obtained  was  9't7,  maiimum  II  7,  and  minimum  3  3.  Later  results 
obtained  with  the  same  kind  of  beet  (Uliite  Imperial)  grown  at  the  school,  by  the 
■Titer,  one  root  uiilv  being  slightly  orerweight,  gave  an  avemge  oF  7'33,  maiinium 
frSO,  tDininium6  7tl.  * 

The  beets  represented  at  the  end  of  the  table  from  the  Ellesmere  district  were 
obtaiiied  from  seed  imported  by  Mr.  Werner  from  his  brother  in  Satony,  who  is  ■ 
!b>ge  grower  of  sugar-beet.  The  result*  are  higher  and  mure  even,  notwithstanding 
that  many  of  the  roots  were  large  BltliiiUKh  phinled  only  lOiu.  and  12iu.  apart. 
^e  small  roots  gave  an  average  of  ll'SS  per  cent,  of  sugar,  umtimuni  l;i'27, 
minimum  9  7S,  and  the  large  ones  an  average  of  1018,  mniiuiuni  1138,  and. 
8-78. 
nean  perceulageof  all  the  results  recorded  is  8'(i2. 
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I.—BtnlU  eitaintd  in  Ihe  Colonial  Laboratory,    VMimgfon. 


Tuu^of  Bwt. 


LuD>litj  nhnn      I>tt«  of 


Whits  SilMi»n 

Vilmorin     ... 
White  ImpBrisl 

White  SUcpian 
Vilmorin      ... 

White  IrqperW 

Wbite  Silesiui 


9  to  IS  I      „ 


Wellington...  Febnurj 


S-1   iQood    «liap«,    im 

i     mature. 
S7    Ditto. 


Ghxtd  taper  ihapa, 


1   E>r);  in  | 

Au^*t[ 

Ditto    ...I 


.    5  to  8  Hawen 

,    Lb.cn. 

.     1     2  Auckland 

.    1  10  i 

'     2  10  I 

4    4  Hautapu 
,Uaniillon 


WhiW  SilMian 


j  about  2  iWftTwley 
'  4  I        „  . 

6  I       „ 
ol   |OrouaDo«rn( 

Si&oTBr] 

1        ilfoTMidala  . 


AaUICULTUBE. 


U.—  Retftli  obtained  bg  Mr.  J. 

A.  Pond 

Auvila^d. 

T«i.Oof  Bwt 

W.!,bt. 

^i?-:'™ 

DoMoT 

SGpr 

Bemacki. 

U.n. 

a  s 

Hkoulton    ... 

1095 

1     ! 

1017 

0  12 

18W 

8     2 

"       ;;■ 

U'25 
14-26 

_^H 

2"*7 

11-40 

2     0 

14-25 

6    5 

Hunt]  J 

4-31 

0  12 

7-68 

0    8 

irs? 

1  12 

Radian 

8-14 

Bttdlj  formed. 

Wanzlebenel  Imperkl 

0  13 

Futucimii    ... 

March  Kl   13'67 

Deppe',    Sfletmn   Im- 

■.       p«r>>l      

1      1 
0  12 

>; 

) 

16-00 

■ 

r? 

Oambridgo  Z 

Aprils 

16.00 

W 

1   15 

-.       1 

18B7 

Lb, 

It 

AJezandn 

Aug.  10   :  12'fl6 

Deppe'a    Sileaian    Im- 

li 

,.       ..  1  ll'W 

Bed.top  Imperial        .. 

21 

„       ,..i    8-82 

W.ruleboii(.l  Imperud 

l"  1 

TftMhwe    ... 

Feb.  B ,,      8-M 

Deppe's    SLIeaiM    Im- 

1 

perial       ... 

1     6 

1     7-50 

Bed-Uip  Imp«ri»l 

0  a 

..      ...'    8-S8 

Wanilebenel  Imperial 

1    s 

Uar.  26      10'B5 

Deppe'a    Siieiiui    Im- 

s   n 

,  11'87 

B«i-lop  Imperial      ". 

1    7 

„       .     111? 

Waoilebend  Imperial 

Deppe's  .Silesian    Im- 
perial 

1      3 

M.j7... 

12-79 

Ked-lop  Imperial         > 

2    9 

Aug,  S9 

7-4* 

1       I>«pp»'>   Sileaian     Im- 

■          periiJ       

2    4 

6-47 

■      Bed-top  Imperial 

3    6 

.. 

8'6S 

820 
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III. — Meaulin  obtained  at  School  of  Agriculture,  Lineolm. 


Variety  of  Beet. 

Weight. 

Locality  where 
Grown. 

Date  of 
iColleoUon. 

Sugwr 

per 

oent. 

Lb. 

White  I  m  perial 

1^ 

Lincoln 

March  10 

8-82 

II                       •  •• 

2i 

»» 

»       22 

3  20 

Largest  roots. 

>» 

li^ 

>» 

M       1'8 

lOhO 

Small  roots. 

»> 

2i 

»t 

April     6 

8-48 

Large  and  round. 

n 

U 

»» 

6 

10-40 

Small  and  close- 
growing. 

>i                                ••• 

13 

»f 

„       27 

8-96 

» 

2 

„ 

May     11 

1172 

Leave*  fading. 

>i                                ••• 

2         • 

»>             ■•• 

„      22 

984 

>»                                "•• 

IJ       1 

1 

,.      29 

908 

Getting    pithj    at 
core. 

„ 

li       1 

>»             ••• 

1 

June    13 

10-44 

Few    round    roots 
left. 

i»                                ••• 

12i 
Lb.oz.    ' 

ft             •  •• 

1 

,,       22 

8  28 

Pair-shaped  root. 

»» 

1     Hi 

»»                     •••! 

..      22 

712 

>t 

»» 

2     2i 

1 

„      22 

578 

>• 

)f                                ... 

2  I3i 

1 

„      22 

809 

If 

6     4 

Blenheim     ...| 

1 

June     ... 

8-69 

Large     OTergit>wik 
root. 

5  13     ' 

1 

»i       ••• 

914 

Ditto. 

3  10 

>•                --I 

»»       •  •• 

784 

it 

3  5  ; 

»»                •••1 

»>       ••■ 

6-86 

2     6 

»»                  ••'! 

II 

10-61 

• 

4     8 

I  r  well           ..  1 

It       ... 

1010 

Thick  ehort  root. 

3       7        ; 

>»                  ••■! 

II 

9-79 

Ugl J  forked  root. 

4     0 

i>                 •••\ 

»i 

915 

Forked  root. 

4     1 

Uoyleston    ... 

}i 

10-53 

Long  tapering  loot^ 

4     9 

1 

II 

10-76 

Thick  forked. 

5  12     < 

»»                   ••• 

I 

II 

8  78 

Tapering,     fair 
shape. 

, 

2     5 

Leeston        ...| 

II       ... 

13-40 

Short  thick  root. 

3  11 

»»             •••  1 

1, 

11-38 

Long,  tapering. 

1  12     ; 

1 

II 

10-88 

Thick,  slightly 
forked. 

I  10 

Lincoln         . .  S 

II       ... 

979 

Small  forked. 

2  10     1 

»             ••• 

II       ... 

12-24 

Long,  tapering. 

3  14 

»>              •••! 

II 

11-01 

Long,  fairlj  taper- 

ing. 

It  is  stated  hj  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultare- 
that  13  per  cent,  of  sugar  indicates  a  kind  of  beet  that  can  be  successfully  manu- 
factured.    Some  other  authorities  give  lower  numbers,  but,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  to  be  contended  with'  in  the  manufacture,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the- 
higher  standard. 

Although  generally  the  results  given  arc  sufficiently  low  to  cast  a  doubt  as  to- 
the  succes.'sfiil  culture  of  the  sugar-beet  in  New  Zealandi  yet  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  evidence  against  it.  From  Mr.  Pond's  results  it  would  appear 
that  the  Waikato  (list  rict  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  sugar-beet,  and  tlie  results 
obtained  with  roots  jrrown  in  the  EUesmere  district  are  promising.  Tlie  yield  or 
roots  per  acre  in  the  latter  district  averaged  31  tons.  Mr.  Werner  states  that  he- 
has  since  seen  roots  grown  in  this  district  of  nmch  better  quality  than  those 
analysed,  and  thinks  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  early 


in  October,  initeid  of  lute  in  tlmt  moatli  srid  earlj  ii 
vith  Iho  rooU  examiund.     Mr.  Wrrner  hni  been  tii  ci 

in  tliB  district  to  grsir  eugnr-beeta  for  Irial,  I 

Tlie  utnie  ditUi'ultj  wat  eiperirni'ed  br  l\\e  Dniled  Slates  Department,  of  Agri- 
culture in  Ism,  u  aliuon  b;  tliB  fu-t  Umt  out  nl  5,000  lauiplea  of  *red  diDlribaled 
onlj  1,605,  or  leu  limn  une-lliir<l  the  oiitubcr  of  nitinploi,  were  returned  for  snulyiu, 
uid  H'itli  (lieap  in  but  few  cuei  were  the  dirFotioix  iiBued  complied  witb.  The 
iteportuieiit  liu  eonsequeiitl^r  decided  lo  reduce  tbe  quantil;  of  irtd  diatribuled, 
>nd  to  eatvbliili  an  eiperiineotal  eugnr-beet  itation,  where  pmetiinl  illuBtrstioiiB  of 
the  *erj  beat  lueihod*  of  augar-beet  Dullure,  and  the  aelectiun  of  "  niothera  "  for  the 
prodiiulion  of  a  high  grsde  a{  leed  would  be  giTeii. 

Sooiethiiig  of  thia  liind  might  be  done  bj  Our  own  Depsrlment  of  Agriculture. 
AgriDulmml  eiperimeuta  to  be  of  an;  ralue  luuit  ba  carried  out  with  rigid  ad- 
herence t»  known  fni't*.  and  niuat  bp,  mortOTcr,  sjalemalio.  A  well-laid  plan  of 
operstioni  must  be  Grir.  drawn  up,  and  the  conditious  iii^iated  on.  Farmers,  how- 
ever, euu  selduui  olliird  ihe  time  froin  their  ordinar;  work  nrermrj  to  the  auccca*- 
ful  oorrjiug-out  of  eiperiinent*. 

Cost  of  Working  a  Fakm  ik  New  Zealand. 

It  may  be  thought,  because  remuneration  for  manual  labour  in 
higher  in  the  colony  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  that  therefore  farm- 
ing opte  ratio  lis  must  cost  more. 

This  assumption  is,  however,  erroneous.  It  is  within  the  mark 
to  assert  that  five  buntlred  acres  or  more  can  be  worked  at  less  cost 
than  it  would  probably  take  to  work  a  huudred-acre  farm  in  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  first,  the  genial  nature  of  the 
climate  is  such  that  it  is  iinneceas'U'y  to  house  stock  during  the 
winter  months,  at  least  iu  the  North  Island,  aud  so  the  cost  of 
attendance  is  saved;  secondly,  farming  operations  may  be  carried 
on  continuously  throughout  the  ploujjhiog  and  sowing  season ; 
thirdly,  the  paddocks  are  so  large,  and  usually  so  level,  that  the 
double-  and  treble-furrow  plough  may  be  worked  by  one  man  or 
youth  with  three  horses.  The  colonial  farmer  has  availed  himseli 
of  all  the  most  modern  labour-saving  machinery. 

The  hay-crop  is  simply  cut  one  day,  raked  into  windrows  next, 
and  in  a  couple  more  it  is  ready  tor  stacking. 

Wheat  is  cut  and  tied  by  machinery,  and  stooked,  requiring  no 
capping.  It  is  frequently  threshed  out  of  the  stook  in  favourable 
seasons,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  stacking  and  thatching  ;  but  this 
method  is  not  recommended  except  in  hot,  dry  seasons. 

The  mamire  bill,  which  is  such  a  heavy  item  of  annual  expendi- 
ture with  the  British  fanner,  is  unknown  or  nearly  so  to  the  colonial 
farmer.  As  has  already  been  stated,  Icwt.  to  IJcwt.  of  super- 
phosphates per  acre  is  used  with  the  turnip  and  other  root-crops, 
and  iu  a  large  number  of  cases  not  even  so  much,  It  will  thus  be 
seen  how  many  advantages  the  colonial  farmer  has  over  the  farmer 
of  the  old  country. 

Stock. 

SiKep  :  New  Zealand  has  proved  itself  to  he  admirably  adapted 
for  the  breeding  of  all  classes  of  sheep,  from  the  fine-combing  merino 
to  the  strongest  type  of  Lincoln.     The  merino  occupies  and  thrives 
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on  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony,  from  the  snow-line  to  the  border 
of  the  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  drier  portions  of  the  plains.  The 
merino  ewe  furnishes  the  foandation  for  all  the  crossbred  varieties. 
On  the  rich,  moist  soils  the  Lincoln  and  Bomney  Marsh  flourish, 
while  the  finer  English  and  Border  Leicesters  occupy  the  drier  lands. 

Crossbred  Sheep :  Those  bred  from  merino  ewes  and  long- wool 
rams  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  frozen-meat  trade,  and  are  known 
as  **  freezers." 

The  dapper  little  Southdowns  flourish  wherever  crossbreds  thrive. 
Their  more  ponderous  cousins,  the  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
Downs,  have  their  admirers,  especially  the  Shropshire,  which  are 
largely  used  for  crossing  with  a  view  to  producing  early-maturing 
lambs.  English  Leicesters  are  also  much  sought  after  for  this 
purpose. 

Since  the  development  of  the  frozen-meat  trade,  sheep-farming 
in  the  colony  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  At  one  time  wool 
was  the  chief  consideration,  the  surplus  stock  finding  its  way  into 
the  boiling-down  vat,  the  tallow  and  pelts  being  the  only  products 
of  value.  Things  have  marvellously  altered  since  1882,  the  in- 
augural year  of  the  frozen -meat  trade.  Farming  has  assumed  a 
new  phase,  sheep-raising  for  mutton  being  now  its  most  profitable 
branch.  Sheep  rose  in  value  to  a  phenomenal  price,  which  lasted 
till  1893.  With  the  decline  in  the  value  of  wool,  there  was  a  fall  in 
prices  of  sheep.  At  the  present  time  (1895)  prices  are  so  low  that  it 
is  ditlicult  to  secure  a  reasonable  profit. ''''  Small  and  large  flocks  of 
pure  and  crossbred  sheep  are  now  kept  on  all  farms  which  are  suitable 
for  them,  the  object  being  the  production  of  early  lambs  for  freezing. 
Tlie  percentage  of  increase  all  over  the  colony  is  very  high,  especially 
in  the  paddocks,  where  100  to  125  per  cent,  is  not  uncommon  in 
favourable  seasons,  while  on  the  hill  and  unimproved  country  it 
varies  from  45  to  80  per  cent. 

Shearing  commences  in  September,  and  continues  till  January. 
The  usual  price  per  hundred  is  15s.  to  17s.  fid.  Shearing-machines 
are  gradually  coming  into  use,  but  some  sheep-farmers  prefer  hand- 
shearing. 

The  average  clips  for  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  approxi- 
mately as  follow  :  Merino  from  41b.  to  71b. ;  quarter-breds,  about 
6Wb. ;  half-breds,  7ilb, ;  three-quarter-breds,  &Jlb. ;  Leicester, 
IQJlb. ;  Lincoln,  111b.  Of  course,  very  much  larger  clips  are  ob- 
tained from  special  flocks,  as  much  as  251b.  to  301b.  per  sheep  ;  but 
the  above  figures  represent  general  averages. 

The  staple  of  New  Zealand  wool,  especially  the  long-wool  and 
crossbred,  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  breaks  and  other 
imperfections  incidental  to  countries  subject  to  long  droughts  and 
scarcity  of  feed. 

The  most  profitable  sheep  for  New  Zealand  is  that  which  combines 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  hM 
taken  place. 
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the  best  fleece  and  the  moat  suitable  carcase  (or  freezing  purposes, 
together  with  early  maturity.  This  is  the  class  of  sheep  which  some 
sheep- breeders  have  set  themselves  to  produce.  Whether  such  an 
animal,  having  fixity  of  type,  can  be  evolved  remains  to  be  proved ; 
BO  much  depends  on  the  feed,  situation,  and  soil. 

The  capability  of  New  Zealand  for  producing  mutton  has  not 
yet  reached  its  limit.  When  the  frozen-meat  trade  was  first 
seriously  considered,  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  the  colony  could 
find  1.000,000  sheep  per  annum  for  freezing  without  impairing  the 
breeding-flocks  was  treated  as  highly  chimerical  by  sheep-breeders 
•of  long  experience.  It  is  found,  however,  on  reference  to  the 
statistical  returns,  that  during  the  year  1893  1,630,612  sheep  and 
lambs  were  exported  from  New  Zealand;  nevertheless  the  flocks 
went  on  increasing,  numbering,  according  to  returns  made  to  the 
Agri^ltural  Department.  20,230.829  m  1894,  as  against  19.380,369 
in  1893.  showing  an  increase  of  850,460  sheep.  There  are  twenty- 
one  free  zing- works  in  the  colony,  with  a  full  freezing-capacity  of 
3.665,000  per  annum. 

The  deteiTnination  of  Australian  flock-masters  to  cut  into  the 
frozen-meat  trade  has  given  rise  to  a  demand  tor  our  long-wool 
sheep  of  superior  quality :  New  Zealand  breeders  have  conse- 
■quently  been  enabled  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  their  own 
borders  ;  and  although  the  trade  may  not  prove  a  very  extensive  or 
lasting  one,  it  will  give  encouragement  to  those  who  have  spent 
time  and  money  in  building  up  their  now  famous  stud-flocks. 

,\  New  Zealand  Sheepbreeders  Association  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  pubUshing  petiodically  a  register  of  stud  sheep.  The 
first  volume  will  probably  be  issued  this  year.  Three  hundred 
entries  have  ftlread>'  been  received.  The  work  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  breeders  of  pure  stock. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
-demand  for  sires  bred  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  reason  that  this 
«limate  is  probably  better  suited  than  the  Austrahau  for  producing 
robust  and  hardy  animals.  It  may  be  well  here  to  correct  an 
erroneous  impression  which  lias  been  fostered  in  some  quarters,  and 
appears  to  have  gained  credence  in  the  minds  of  Eome  sheepownera 
in  Australia.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  merino  ewes  cannot  lamb  to 
Lincoln  rams ;  and  as  one  fact  is  generally  considered  to  be  worth 
■one  hundred  theories,  the  following  will  serve  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest :  Mr.  H.  Overton,  Highfield,  Kirwee,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
purchased  a  draft  of  strong  merino  ewes  and  put  some  of  his  stud 
Lincoln  rams  to  them ;  the  result  was  that  from  210  ewes  he  tailed 
234  prime  lambs,  which  averaged  him  £1  per  head ;  thus  showing 
the  fallacy  of  the  idea  above  referred  to. 

Horse  -breed  itta. 

There  are  few,  if  indeed  any,  climates  better  adapted  (or  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  horses  of  all  kinds  than  that  of  New 
Zealand.      Horses,  light  and  heavy,  are  always  in  demand  in.  th& 
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Australian  Colonies,  commanding  remunerative  prices ;  and  it  is* 
more  than  probable  that  a  lucrative  trade  will  be  done  in  the  near 
future  with  the  Western  States  of  America.  Indeed,  shipments  have 
already  been  made  to  that  country  of  heavy  Clydesdales.  Some  of 
the  best  blue  blood  of  this  breed  has  from  time  to  time  been  imported 
from  Scotland,  with  the  result  that  the  breed  is  now  well  established 
in  the  colony. 

The  light*  horse  stock  of  the  colony  has  risen  into  note  through 
the  production  of  animals  which  have  rendered  themselves  famous 
on  the  Australian  turf.  The  demand  for  horses  suitable  for  remounts- 
for  the  cavalry  service  in  India  is  a  continuous  one,  affording  a  ready 
market  for  the  proper  stamp  of  animal.  Shipments  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  that  country  with  considerable  success,  and 
this  trade  is  likely  to  increase.  There  is,  however,  a  great  scope  for 
enterprise  in  this  direction.  The  breeding  of  horses  has  been  of 
late  neglected.  The  importation  of  a  few  really  good  sires  for  the 
production  of  carriage-horses,  hunters,  and  h^icks  would  be  a  national 
benefit. 

Cattle. 

In  February  of  this  year — 1895— there  were  964,034   head  of 
cattle  in  the  colony. 

The  colony  possesses  all  the  best  strains  of  blood,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  superior  class  of  cattle  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  settled  districts,  especially  in  the  show  yards.  There  are  two- 
herd-books  published  by  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association — one  for  shorthorns,  the  other  for  breeds  embracing 
Hereford,  Polled  Angus,  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Devon,  and  Highland — 
all  pedigree  cattle  ;  the  third  volume  of  other  breeds,  just  published, 
contains  1,200  new  entries  of  the  breeds  specified.  New  Zealand  is 
absolutely  free  from  any  of  the  diseases  so  disastrous  to  homed 
stock  in  other  countries.  It  is  said  that  Iceland  is  the  only  other 
spot  on  the  earth  which  enjoys  the  same  immunity.  With  a  view  to 
maintaining  this  enviable  position,  the  Government  have  prohibited 
vessels  carrying  live  stock  from  infected  colonies  touching  at  any  of 
the  ports  of  New  Zealand.  This  action  was  deemed  necessary  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  on  board  the 
s.s.  **  Perthshire,"  which  arrived  at  Lyttelton  in  May  last,  with  a 
cargo  of  cattle  from  Queensland  eii  route  for  England. 

Daiky  Stock. 

The  breeding  of  first-class  dairy  stock  offers  a  field  for  profitable 
investment.  Milking-cattle  now  command  a  comparatively  high 
price,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  period,  owing  to- 
the  fact  that  stock  were  allowed  to  run  low  for  want  of  a  market, 
which  has  sprung  up  with  the  building  of  factories.  The  rearing  of 
well-bred  heifer  calves  will  amply  repay  all  the  time  and  trouble 
bestowed  thereon.  They  nmst,  however,  be  of  exceptionally  good 
quality  and  fine  milking  strains.     It  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
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parated  milk,  although  relieved  of  its  butter-fat,  Iobbs  little  of  its 
feeding  value  ;  the  addition  of  a  little  linseed  meal  will  restore  the 
fatty  constituents,  which,  however,  are  aot  the  moat  valuable  tor 
feeding  purposes.  Ground  oats,  wheat,  or  barley  added  to  the 
linseed  mucilage,  will  render  calves  fit  for  the  butcher  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  An  acre  or  so  of  European  flax  should  be  grown 
upon  every  farm  where  stock-rearing  is  carried  on.  The  fattening 
at  calves  for  export  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  colony,  and 
yet  there  is  a  very  large  and  lucrative  market  for  veal  calves  in 
London,  ranging  from  £i  to  £6  and  £7  per  head.  The  matter  is 
under  consideration,  and  may  result  in  something  practical  being 
done,  which  would  considerably  augment  the  profits  of  the  dairy. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  dairy  stock  ol 
the  colony.  The  yield  of  milk  from  fairly  good  milking-cattle  ia 
approximately  SOOgal.  per  annum,  although  TOOgal.  are  frequently 
■obtained  from  selected  herds.  The  average  quantity  of  milk  ob- 
tained will  no  doubt  be  incre.ased  as  more  attention  is  paid  to  breed- 
ing and  proper  feeding.  The  general  management  and  feeding  of 
■dairy  stock  is  a  question  deinauding  immediate  attention.  Kind 
Ireainient  is  essential  to  success ;  clean  pastures,  clear  running 
Water,  and  passes  of  the  best  quality  are  all  factors,  fully  recognised 
wherever  dairying  is  successfully  carried  out. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  from  milk  passed  through  the 
•separator  is  lib.  for  every  2^gai.  of  milk  of  lOilb. ;  so  that  the 
average  cow  produces  annually  2001b.  of  butter,  or  .5001b.  of  cheese 
■which,  estimated  at  i^A.  the  pound,  will  be  worth  about  as  much  a 
the  butter. 

From  £3  to  £8  per  head  can  now  be  readily  obtained  for  young 
niilking-stock.  A  few  years  ago  tbey  were  hardly  saleable  at  all. 
"To  the  British  farmer  this  may  not  appear  a  satisfactory  value ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  hardly  any  housing  or  hand-feeding  is 
Tequired,  the  price  leaves  a  very  good  return. 

The  D.^iry  Industry. 
This  industry  has  grown  into  a  very  important  one.  It  has  b 
claimed  for  New  Zealand  that  she  might  liecome  the  Denmark  of 
the  South  without  any  very  keen  competition  from  the  Denmark  of 
the  North.  Whatever  our  claims  may  be  to  the  above  title,  it  is 
■quite  certain  that  we  are  having  a  hard  tight  with  the  Danes  for 
supremacy  in  the  English  markets.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  butter 
is  due  nioi-e  to  Danish  competition  than  to  over-production.  The 
Danes  are  flooding  the  markets  of  Britain  with  a  view  to  driving 
the  Australasian  out.  They  will  certainly  succeed  unless  the 
colonial  dairymen  take  the  same  care  as  their  rivals  in  all  the 
details  of  the  business.  The  Danish  Government  maintains  a 
splendid  laboratory  and  staff  of  professors,  chiefly  for  the  study  of 
ferment  in  butter  and  milk,  and  almost  all  the  milk  sold  is 
pasteurised.  Evtrything  in  connection  with  the  industry  ia  con- 
•dncied  on  scientific    lines.     The    Danish   dairy   cattle    have    to  bs 
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housed  during  the  six  or  seven  winter  months.  This  fact  gives  Nevr 
Zealand  an  immense  advantage  over  her  rival,  which  will,  however,. 
avail  little  if  we  continue  to  ignore  the  teaching  of  science.  In  the 
North  Island,  along  the  west  coast,  factories  have  sprung  up  in  all 
directions.  This  will  be  the  great  dairying  district  of  the  colony^ 
the  humidity  of  its  climate  rendering  it  better  adapted  to  this  in- 
dustry than  any  other.  The  luxuriance  of  the  pastures  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Large  tracts  of  bush-lands  are  being  thrown 
open  for  small  settlements,  and  are  eagerly  taken  up  for  the  most 
pai't  by  thrifty  hard-working  men.  Land  is  procurable  either 
by  purchase,  or  on  lease  m  perpetuity,  on  the  easiest  terms. 
Homes  are  being  built  up  in  all  directions,  dairy  farming  being 
the  staple  business  of  the  occupants.  The  very  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry renders  it  peculiarly  well  suited  to  small  selectors. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  all  butter  and  cheese  in- 
tended for  export  will  have  to  be  factory  made,  for  the  reasons  that 
no  other  will  command  the  highest  price,  and  that  so  much  more 
can  be  made  of  the  milk  by  the  use  of  the  separator.  One  illus- 
tration will  serve  for  our  purpose.  Experience  has  demonstrated  to- 
a  certainty  that  26ilb.  (or  2Jgal.)  of  fairly  good  milk  will  produce 
lib.  of  butter  which  averages  2d.  per  pound  more  than  ordinary 
farmers'  butter ;  whereas  it  takes  331b.  (or  3gal.)  of  milk,  treated  in 
the  old-fashioned  manner  of  setting  in  pans,  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  butter — which  means  exactly  50  per  cent,  more  returns 
from  the  milk  treated  on  the  factory  method. 

The  factory  system  is  now  well  established,  and  with  judicious 
supervision  and  care  in  grading,  handling,  and  packing  of  butter  for 
export,  the  industry  should  flourish  and  lucrative  employment 
be  secured  to  thousands  of  persons. 

A  great  impetus  will  probably  be  given  to  the  dairy  industry  by 
the  introduction  of  an  automatic  milking  machine,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Eeubeii  Withell,  of  Brookside,  Canterbury.  This  machine  has- 
had  many  tests,  the  most  recent  being  one  held  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  been  favourably  reported  on. 

PiGB. 

These  useful  adjuncts  to  the  dairy  should  hold  a  very  important 
position  on  almost  all  arable  farms.  The  favourite  breed  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  improved  Berkshire.  The  large  and  small  breeds  of 
White  Yorkshire  are  also  to  be  met  w-ith,  but  are  not  so  generally 
approved  of  as  the  black  pigs.  The  rearing  and  fattening  of  pigs 
should  be  a  profitable  investment  if  carried  out  properly  and  on 
economic  lines.  They  require  no  better  attention  than  a  good 
grass  paddock,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  roots,  a  little  unthreshed 
pea-haulm  for  a  few  weeks  before  killing,  with  plenty  of  water,  and 
shelter  from  the  sun  during  the  warmest  sumuier  months. 

Eeferenco  was  made  in  the  Year-book  for  1894  to  a  new  method 
of  preparing  mess  pork,  which  had  been  introduced  to  the  colony  by 
an  agent  of  a  large  provision  firm,  and  would,  it  was  claimed,  create- 
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a  practically  UDlimited  demand  for  pigs.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  these  expectations  have  noL  been  realised,  at  least  to  any  great 
extent.  Large  numberB  of  pigs  are  now  cured  by  what  is  called  the 
dry  process,  which  will  probably  develop  into  a  large  trade. 

Raising  Youkq  Stock. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  young  stock  and  pigs  may  lie 
raised  and  fattened  on  separated  tnllk,  quite  (or  nearly)  as  well  as  on 
whole  milk.  It  is  only  necessary  to  supply  the  fat  removed  by  the 
aeparator.  This  can  be  cheaply  done  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
linseed  gruel  or  mucilage,  made  by  steeping  or  boiling  the  seeds, 
whole  or  crushed,  of  European  flas,  the  addition  of  which  supplies 
the  elements  removed  in  the  butter-fat.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  grow  a  patch  of  tliis  useful  plaut — say,  one  acre,  which  should 
produce  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed.  The  straw,  if  worked  up, 
will  supply  all  the  twine  and  ropes  required  on  the  farm,  or  may 
be  used  for  thatching  purposes. 

The  Fbvit  Indubtuy. 

Prom  the  North  Cape  to  the  Bluff  Hill,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Middle  Island,  the  climate  and  soil  are,  tor  the  most  part. 
eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  fruits. 
Generally  speaking,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  apricots,  figs,  n'oluuts, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  grow 
luxuriantly,  producmg  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  In  the  Auckland 
District,  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  flourish :  many  groves  are  now 
bearing,  and  afford  light  and  pleasant  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  This  employment  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  trees 
become  older.  The  oiive  flourishes  in  the  North  Island,  bearing 
heavy  crops,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  is  gradually  becoming  an 
important  industry. 

Vine-growing  is  also  carried  on  with  tolerable  success  in  many 
districts,  tons  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  are  sold  in  the  Auckland 
markets  annually.  Signor  Bragato,  an  Italian  wine  expert,  who 
recently  visited  this  colony,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are 
numerous  locaUties  in  both  Islands  admirably  suited  for  growing 
vines  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  raisins. 

Away  in  the  for  north  the  banana  grows  and  ripens  its  fruit,  but 
it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  ever  enter  into  sncceseful  competition 
with  those  imported  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Extensive  orchards  of  apples  have  existed  in  Auckland  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  producing  abundance  of  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  yielding  returns  equal  to  £40  or  £50  per  acre  in  favourable 
seasons,  provided  the  trees  are  kept  free  from  pests.  Orchard- pi  ant- 
ing is  progressing  rapidly,  and  must  one  day  become  a  very  important 
industry.  Fruit-growing  is  expected  to  pay  well  in  Central  Otago, 
where  the  climate  is  admirably  suited  for  all  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  to  progress  rapidly  so  soon  as  the  district  is 
tapped  by  railway. 
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The  manufacture  of  cider  is  already  assuming  considerable  di- 
mensions. 

The  drying  of  fruit  has  been  fostered  by  the  Government,  who 
sent  an  expert  through  some  of  the  apple-growing  districts,  giving 
practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  artificial  fruit-drying.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  apples  are  annually  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  which  might 
with  great  advantage  be  converted  into  wholesome  food.  A  great 
deal  might  also  be  done  in  bottling  fruits,  and  the  manufacture  of 
fruit-wines,  if  only  for  home  consumption. 

The  manufacture  of  jam  is  carried  on  with  much  success,  and 
might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  largely  extended. 

BxpoRTiNQ  Apples. 

This  trade  has  not  yet  assumed  any  great  dimensions.  New 
Zealand  orchardists  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  their  brethren  in 
Tasmania,  who  have  developed  a  large  trade  with  the  London 
market.  Growers  must,  however,  be  reminded  that  it  is  folly  to 
ship  anything  but  the  choicest  varieties  of  dessert-  and  keeping- 
apples. 

Before  the  planting  of  fruit-trees  was  commenced  on  a  large 
scale,  with  a  view  to  the  export  trade,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  varieties  selected.  The  result  is  that  many  bearing  trees  have 
.proved  unsuitable  to  the  new  requirements,  and  are  now  being  cut 
down  and  regrafted  or  replaced  with  more  suitable  kinds.  According 
to  latest  advices,  the  following  varieties  of  apple  are  said  to  be  in 
most  request  in  the  London  market,  always  commanding  a  quick 
sale  at  good  prices — Ribstone  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Adam's  Pear- 
main,  and  New  York  Pippin.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  growing 
apples  is  a  strong  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil ;  but  they  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  provided  it  is  in  good  heart  and  that  water 
does  not  stagnate  in  tlie  subsoil. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  New  Zealand  climate, 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  forced  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

Tree-planting. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  the  Government 
introduced  the  popular  American  institution  of  Aibor  Day.  The 
4th  of  August  in  each  year  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  the 
public  planting  of  trees.  Millions  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  this 
way  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  happy 
results  will  attend  Arbor  Day  in  New^  Zealand.  Our  native  forests 
are  fast  disappearing  before  the  woodman's  axe  ;  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  and  supplies  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  artificial 
forests.  Deciduous  trees — such  as  ash,  elm,  and  beech  —  should 
be  largely  planted.  A  small  quantity  of  ash  grown  in  Canterbury 
has  already  come  into  use  for  coach-building,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  experts  to  be  of  excellent  quahty.     Planta- 
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tiona  of  larch  might  advaniageously  be  made  oo  the  southern  slopes 
of  the   foot-hills  skirting   the  Canterbury   Plains   and   elsewhere. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  demand  will  arise  for  large  quantities 
-of  larch-poles  for  mining  purposes  and  for  scaffolding  long  before 

trees  now  planted  would  be  fit  for  use.  Trees  of  this  description  in 
ithe  Old  Country  are  fit  for  aitting  for  such  purposes  in  about  twenty 
jears  from,  planting,  and  are  worth  £20  per  acre. 

Artifioial  Manures. 
This  industry  has  now  assumed  important  dimensious  ;  it  is  iuci- 
•dental  to  the  frozen-meat  trade,  resulting  from  the  by-products  in  the 
.shape  of  ofifal.  The  blood  is  manufactured  into  a  manure  of  great 
-value,  contatuing  from  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  other 
refuse  being  made  into  what  is  commercially  known  as  animal 
.guano. 

Probpbctb  of  Sbiali.  Farmers. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  events  in  other  countries, 
:80  far  as  they  aCfeut  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  Zealand,  have 
■come  to  the  conclusion  that  New  Zealand  will  have  to  pay  greater 
^attention  to  the  quality  of  her  agricultural  exports  than  has  been 
^iven  to  them  in  the  past.  Our  farmers  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America,  where  laud  is 
^  much  cheaper,  and  where  mutton  and  beef  of  good  quality  can  be 
produced :  for  cheap  meat  these  must  command  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Happily  for  New  Zealand,  our  climate  and  pastures  are  such 
that  we  can  not  only  produce  mutton  equal  to  the  finest  English  or 
Scotch,  but  we  can  produce  more  per  acre  than  can  be  done  in 
Australia.  Our  dairy  produce  should  be  secoml  to  none.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  that  care  which  is  indispensable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  has  not  been  exercised,  consequently  our  exports 
have  not  fetched  such  satisfactory  prices  as  they  might  have  if 
put  on  the  market  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  quahty,  It  is 
suicidal  to  neglect  the  conditions  under  which  butter  of  first  quality 
■can  be  made.  Second-class  butter  comes  into  competition  with 
biargarine  and  other  compounds. 

Owing  to  her  humid  climate  and  fertile  soil,  New  Zealand  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  small  holdings.  Men  of  slender 
means  can  easily  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
always  provided  they  know  something  of  the  work  they  undertake, 
and  are.  with  their  families,  willing  to  work  hard  and  live  frugally 
for  a  few  years.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  with  a  few  cows  and 
pigs,  together  with  poultry  and  bees,  to  make  a  good  living,  as 
markets  for  these  products  arc  now  being  opened  up  in  England. 
An<l  there  is  a  good  local  market  if  the  goods  are  properly  prepared. 
'There  is  also  a  continuous  demand  for  the  supply  of  coastal  and 
loceao-goijig  steamers.  The  facilities  now  given  for  obtaining 
money  at  reasonable  rates  offer  great  inducements  to  persons  to 
settle  upon  the  land.  1'here  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  North 
Jeland  adapted  for  farming,  and  much  land  there  is  being  taken  up. 
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The  low  prices  for  farm  produce  during  the  last  few  years  have^ 
naturally,  proved  discouraging.  It  may.  however,  be  fairly  assumed 
that  a  return  of  prosperity  will  witness  the  settlement  of  the  lands- 
throughout  the  colony. 

Conclusion. 

A  few  of  the  salient  points  have  now  been  enumerated  which  go- 
to prove  conclusively  that,  as  a  country  for  settlement,  New  Zealand 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  British  possession,  being  one  where  the 
industrious  man  with  moderate  means  can  live  with  much  comfort. 
The  land,  it  is  true,  is  perhaps  dearer  in  some  districts  than  that 
which  may  be  found  in  South  America,  South  Africa,  or  Canada, 
but  this  difference  in  price  is  far  outweighed  by  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  superiority  of  climate,  and  security  to  life  and  pro- 
perty. Pit  these  advantages  against  the  insecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  South  America  and  South  Africa,  or  the  rigour  of  Canadian 
winters,  and  the  balance  will  be  immensely  in  favour  of  New 
Zealand.  Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturist  of 
New  Zealand  is  that  he  is  nowhere  far  from  the  sea-board,  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  cheap  water-carriage  for  his  produce  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  foregoing  notes  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  prevalence  of  small  birds.  Amongst  other  birds,. 
the  English  sparrow  was  introduced  to  New  Zealand  some  three  and 
twenty  years  ago.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  remember  his  first 
appearance,  and  the  pleasurable  feelings  elicited  by  the  sound  of  his- 
once  familiar  chirp,  awakening  reminiscences  of  the  Old  Land.  New 
Zealand  is  singularly  destitute  of  the  feathered  enemies  of  small 
birds,  and,  owing  to  this  and  to  the  genial  climate,  the  sparrow  and 
other  birds  have  long  since  become  so  numerous  that  drastic  methods 
have  to  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  paid  annually  by  the  Road  Boards  for  the  destruction 
of  small  birds.  The  want,  however,  of  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  farmers  at  the  time  of  poisoning  is  responsible  for  the  undue  in- 
crease of  the  pest.  While  treating  small  birds  as  pests,  it  must  not,. 
however,  be  forgotten  that  before  their  advent  farmers  suffered  very 
heavy  losses  from  the  periodical  attacks  of  caterpillars,  which  fre- 
quently devastated  their  barley  and  oat  crops,  and  that  the  birds 
are  the  fanners'  friends  in  this  matter.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  birds  live  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year  on  insects  and 
seeds  of  weeds ;  so  that  if  accounts  could  be  squared  they  would 
not  be  such  debtors  after  all.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  keep- 
them  in  check. 

Agricultural  Statistics. 

Full  information  is  given  by  the  Kegistrar-General  in  the  portion 
of  this  work  devoted  to  statistics,  for  which  see  pages  186-201,  ante^ 
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THE   DAISY   IKDUSTBT  ACT.  331 

"THE  DAIEY  INDUSTRY  ACT,  1894." 
This  Act  was  passed  during  last  eession  of  Parliament,  and  camo 
into  force  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1894.  repealing  the  Act  of  1892. 
During  the  time  the  latter  vras  in  operation,  the  esperience  gained, 
together  with  the  large  expansion  of  the  hnsiness,  made  it  mani- 
fest that  further  legislation  was  necessary. 

The  present  Act  contains  several  important  new  clauses,  and  the 
working  of  these  has  already  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  in- 
dustry. The  powers  of  Inspectors  have  been  considerably  extended, 
and  they  may  now  inspect  any  farm,  cowshed,  or  premises  where 
miik  is  stored,  and  the  water  supplied  to  cows.  Should  they  find 
these  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  they  may  notify  the  owner  to  remedy 
the  defects,  or  may  prevent  the  sale  of  the  milk.  They  are  also 
.armed  with  powers  such  as  Stock  Inspectors  have  under  the  Stock 
Act,  BO  that  they  may  deal  with  disease  in  stock.  No  persou  shall 
supply,  send,  or  bring  to  a  factory,  creamery,  or  the  public  any  uulk 
which  has  been  near  any  person  or  animal  suffering  from  or  infected 
with  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  milk  that  is  tainted 
or  sour.  A  new  and  important  clause  is  that  deahng  with  the  cooUng 
and  aeration  of  milk  when  freshly  drawn  from  the  cow.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  difficult  to  move  milk-suppliers  out  of  the  old  grooves ; 
but  as  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  butter  or  cheese  can  be  produced  from  milk  which  has  been 
properly  cooled  or  aerated,  surely  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
owner  of  a  dairy  to  carry  out  this  important  and  simple  duty.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  department  to  strictly  enforce  the  clause  next 
season,  .Another  new  clause  is  that  fixing  the  standard  weight  of  a 
gallon  of  milk,  with  certain  exceptions,  at  IMlb.  The  general  rule, 
however,  is  to  pay  according  to  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  in  the 
milk,  and  over  this  there  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
several  districts.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  upon  the  careful  testing 
of  the  milk  much  of  the  success  of  the  industry  depends.  The  ex- 
perts are  givmg  this  matter  their  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  difficulty  will  be  got  over  next  season.  It  should,  however,  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  farmers  have,  in  many  instances,  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  poor  quality  of  their  milk.  Either  they  allow  their 
Stock  to  become  bo  low  in  condition  during  the  winter  that,  by  the 
time  the  spring  conies  round,  the  cows  are  quite  unable  to  stand  the 
effects  of  the  green  grass,  or  they  keep  cows  giving  milk  with  only  a 
small  percentage  of  butter-fat.  It  should  be  the  business  of  every 
farmer  to  test  tbe  milk  of  each  of  his  cows,  an<l  by  this  means  he 
will  be  enabled  to  find  out  those  that  are  worth  keeping.  The 
largest  milk -producers  are  not  always  the  most  profitable  where  milk 
ia  being  sold  to  a  factory  paying  according  to  a  percentage  of  butter- 
lat.  The  Act  provides  also  against  the  adulteration  of  butter  or 
cheese  by  the  addition  of  any  animal-fats,  or  animal-,  mineral-,  or 
.vegetable-oils.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  braod- 
the  produce,  and  the  department  now  issues  stencil-plates  bearing 
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■a  description  of  the  contents  and  registered  number.  This,  besides 
being  in  effect  equal  to  a  trade-mark,  enables  an  Inspector  to  say 
at  a  glance  who  is  the  manufacturer  of  any  particular  lot.  Any 
person,  however,  may  add  his  ** Registered  trade-mark"  if  he  so 
desires. 

One  of  the  most  important  clauses  in  the  Act  is  subsection  (1)  of 
section  21,  which  gives  the  Governor  by  Order  in  Council  power  to 
•declare  that — 

(a.)  x4l11  butter  shall  be  placed  in  a  proclaimed  cool-store  at  least 
four  days  prior  to  shipment  ; 

(b.)  All  cheese  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  for  two  days; 

(c.)  On  the  despatch  of  any  butter  or  cheese  to  a  cool-store  a  full 
description  shall  immediately  be  forwarded. 

So  far  only  subsection  (a)  has  been  brought  into  operation,  and 
the  whole  of  the  butter  exported  this  season  was  passed  through  the 
cool-store  and  frozen  before  being  shipped. 

The  plan  of  freezing  butter  is  not  entirely  new,  but  the  difficulty 
in  loading  a  vessel  used  to  be  that  some  was  frozen  and  some  was 
not,  hence  there  was  a  great  risk  of  damage  owing  to  the  range  of 
temperatures. 

In  the  same  clause,  under  subsection  (2),  the  Governor  may 
•appoint  persons  who — 

(a.)  Shall  prior  to  shipment  grade  each  lot  of  butter,  and  stamp  it 
with  the  official  mark  ; 

(b.)  Shall  prior  to  shipment  (^rade  each  lot  of  butter,  and  stamp 
each  keg,  box,  or  package,  found  to  contain  inferior  butter. 
Subclauses  (c.)  and  (d.)  contain  same  provisions  as  regards  cheese. 

The  official  mark  is  /|\,  and  the  grade  marks — 1  for  first  grade,  2 
ior  second  grade,  and  3  for  third  grade. 

Subsection  (3)  also  provides  that  the  dates  on  which  the  butter 
•or  cheese  was  manufactured  shall  be  placed  on  the  kegs,  Ac. 

This  season  it  was  considered  necessary  to  deal  with  butter  only. 
Graders  were  appointed  for  the  four  ports  of  shipment — \i7s.,  Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin,  and  all  butter  on  arrival 
at  the  cool  store  was  graded  and  stamped.  In  the  carrying-out  of 
this  part  of  the  Act  great  interest  has  been  taken,  as,  immediately  after 
each  lot  was  graded,  a  note  was  sent  to  the  owner  informing  him  of 
the  grade,  and  pointing  out  any  defects.  In  the  earlier  shipments  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  butter  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  but  after 
the  faults  were  pointed  out  a  great  improvement  was  shown,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  verv  few  faults  could  be  found.  There 
were,  however,  several  lots  showing  little  or  no  improvement :  this  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  most  instances  due  to  defective  cooling  and 
aerating.  It  is  now  found  imperative  that  factories  should  be  supplied 
with  a  proper  cooling  plant. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  dairy  industry  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
MacEvven  are  given  for  general  information  : — 

Sol  evtTv  agriinillunil  country  in  tlic  world  ran  profitably  onpige  in  the  export 
of  all  products  of  tlie  soil,  but  eacli  must  <*on:*idcr  tin?  question^*  of  supply  and 
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damand.  the  oiiatiitg  fondition  of  wi-ewible  lunrkrta,  1  raiiaportittiim  fuL'tlUks,  mid 
capnbilitua  of  the  Jund,  before  dtwiding  what  litie  of  fonniiig  to  follow. 

Orest  uhuiges  liave  been  brougbt  about  of  late  jean  by  competitioD.  It  is 
DOW  almost  UBelfea  for  New  ZeaUud,  Auitnlia,  CantLds,  or  tbe  United  8tBt«a  lo- 
■tUmpt  to  rompelr  witli  SuisJu,  India,  and  Ibe  Areentini'  Sopublic  in  tbe  produf- 
lioD  of  irbi'aC,  because  Tfry  little  (kill  u  required  for  ita  production  iu  the  ls>t- 
named  couutrim,  vbile  botb  living  and  labour  are  cbeap  tbere. 

Diving  euablei  farmers  to  nell  their  labour  and  skill — it  require*  sixty  times 
u  much  ikill  lo  produce  or,e  pound  of  butter  an  it  dooi  to  produce  one  pound  of' 
poldtof  H-^lo  the  greatest  adtantage.  while  sustaining  the  substAUccs  of  plant-food  in 
the  soil.  When  wheat  to  tlin  amount  of  one  mlllioii  of  busliPli  is  exported,  tbe  ter- 
tilitT  of  the  Helds  to  tlm  taluB  of  al  htiil-  £50,000  lias  been  remoTed  in  the  gmin ; 
whereas  when  fine  buttpr  to  tbe  Tttlua  of  upwards  of  £200,000  is  exported,  no  more 
than  one  hundred  niid  Ilftj  pounds'  worth  of  laluAble  elements  of  plint'Food  ha* 
been  taken  from  the  oountrj.  It  enlarges  the  esruing-power  of  land  per  aerv,  thereby 
inoreasing  its  lalue.  Tbe  direct  cash  income  of  tlic  fariner  is  inoreaied  b*  tbe  aala 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  and  jiork.  In  tbe  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock  there  it 
mom  for  great  judgment,  and  thus  a  lore  for  agrioullurul  pursuits  ma.v  be  enceDdored 
in  the  mind*  of  joutha  who  might  othemife  eiideaiour  to  remain  in  the  towna. 

There  are  two  chief  reasous  wl>;  tbe  dalrj  industry  of  New  Zealand  must  Dooie 
lo  be  one  of  Ihe  highest  importance  in  the  fnlure.  Iu  tbe  Brat  place,  it  nieana 
gifing  work  to  a  greater  number  of  people  bv  inereaaing  the  eaming-power  of  each 
acre  of  land,  and  it  encourages  mors  inleuaivc  farming,  which  inaures  larger  returns 
for  oapitnl  inTSSted.  The  montblj  parnirnl^  nieui  rendjr  cash,  and  bu<iine«a  of~ 
--erj-  description  would  rsipond  to  this  inSuence,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  In 
~  ~  '  '  :e,  owing  to  tbe  diatsnee  from  Ihe  principal  market  it  is  most  impor- 
iporlB  should  be  in  a  FOneentrated  form,  so  as  to  save  freight  space. 
JiniB  IS  tne  i-sse  with  butter,  cheese,  and  boron. 

The  eiperienee  of  the  post  dairj-ycor  ha*  been  uncipecled  and  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, but  probabli  not  without  useful  lesions.  It  is  now  shown  to  be  im- 
pemtire  for  all  intrreatcl  to  give  their  mott  inlelligrtit  etTorls  lo  secure  and  build  up 
B  national  reputation  for  good  quality  of  dairy  produce.  In  England  people  BrB 
slow  ill  taking  to  an  article  that  thej  arc  not  sure  of. 

The  principal  eountriea  New  Zealand  bos  lo  bnttlB  with  are  Denmark  for 
butter  and  Caniida  for  oheeie,  and  these  countries  hare  only  reached  their  present 
Tantage  ground  by  many  yean  of  close  attention  to  the  icquireincnta  of  the 
market — not  Irring  to  educate,  but  to  [ilease  it  — and  by  employing  highly  skilled 
peraons  lo  instruct  tbo'e  engaged  in  production  and  manufacture.  Tbe  products  of 
lhi«  country  hare  so  far  met  with  favour  j  a  demand  has  been  established,  and 
ii  increaiing,  but  there  is  room  for  improremcnt  in  eiery  branch  at  tbe  borne  end  of 
ths  business , 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lo  make  the  "dairying 
sarrice"  as  helpful  to  dairymen  u  poaiible.  The  importance  of  ihe  suppliers 
intereats  ia  recognised.  Tbe  success  of  dairying  depeada  largely  on  Ibe  ellorta  ot 
suppliers.  Erery  cki»  must  be  a  good  one.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best 
breed  ;  but,  abare  all  others  i<  the  cow  that  will  give  the  gD'aieat  quantity  of  milk, 
of  the  best  quality,  at  ibe  least  cost  of  production,  always  responding  to  kind 
handling  and  good  feeding. 

Tbe  opening  of  dairy  schuola  during  Ihe  winter  months,  will,  it  is  hoped,  do 
good  work  in  the  way  of  securing  uniform  exccllenee  of  quulily  in  tbe  finished  product. 
Managers  will  be  inrited  to  attend,  and  courses  of  instrucLlon  will  be  giren  in  the 
Fanning  of  separators  and  general  muuhinery,  butter-  and  cheese- making,  with  testing 
of  milk  by  the  "  Babcock."  Leeturei  and  disi-uasiona  will  accompany  tbe  prantical' 
work.  Additional  help  will  be  giren  by  instructors  yisiting  auch  fBctoriesas  require 
assistance  during  the  aeaioo. 

The  poymg  for  milk  according  lo  quality  for  butler-  and  eheoie-making  is  a 
qoeslian  of  great  importance.  It  ia  do^irublc  that  this  system  be  adopted  through- 
Out  the  oountry.  A  aeries  of  moat  eihaual ire  experiments  in  Canada  and  the  United 
State*  has  prored  that  the  buttor-fat  ia  milk  indicates  ii*  true  commercial  Tolue,  and 
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that  the  "  Bahcock  "  i«  reliable.  The  BTBtem  hut  not  been  to  rmdilj  adopted  for 
cheese-mnking  as  for  butter-makinj^ ;  but  experinientt  show  that  as  the  peroentafe 
of  fni  iiii*rfa»es  in  milk,  00  in  almost  equal  proportion  does  the  amount  of  ebeete 
produced  from  it.  For  every  pound  of  fat  delivered  in  the  milk  at  the  factorj  for 
butter-making,  an  average  of  about  I'lOlb.  of  butter  should  be  obtained  if  the  butter- 
maker  is  skilful  and  has  control  over  temperature;  and  for  cheeM*making  an  aTeraft 
of  from  2^lb.  to  2}lb.  of  cheese.  The  managers  are  the  proper  persona  to  aample  the 
milk  and  make  tests ;  therefore  it  is  well  tliat  all  should  be  conversant  with  the  woik 
and  win  the  confidence  of  the  milk-suppliers.  There  has  been  dissatisfaction  diirii^ 
the  past  year,  which  may  have  two  principal  reasons — first,  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
tlie  part  of  suppliers  as  to  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  tests  from  week  to  week  ;  and, 
sctondly,  carelessness  on  the  part  of  thone  taking  the  samples  and  making  the  testa. 
In  explanation  of  the  first  reason,  it  has  been  found  that  the  fat  in  milK  will  imiy 
from  day  to  day,  often  through  rough  handling  of  the  cows,  exposure  to  unfavooi^ 
able  weather,  and  milking  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  i*eoond  instance,  some  of 
the  managers  did  not  appear  to  realise  the  necessity  for  care  in  sampling  and 
testing,  and  there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The 
sampling  and  touting  of  milk  by  the  '*  Bahcock  "  is  extremely  simple,  but  reqniras 
care  and  experience.  In  addition  to  tlie  work  undertaken  at  the  dairy  schools,  it  is 
the  intention  to  publish  a  bulletin  on  the  paying  for  milk  according  to  qualitj,  and 
the  testing  of  milk  by  the  "  Bahcock."  A  bulletin  will  also  be  issued  on  the  cars  of 
milk,  with  hint«  on  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  handling  of  rows. 

The  establishment  of  an  experimental  dairy-station  is  also  being  considered.  If 
deemed  advisable  a  small  farm  would  be  attached,  and  a  herd  of  different  breeds  of 
cows  secured  to  insure  a  supply  of  milk  and  allow  experiments  to  be  carried  on  in 
feeding  and  stabling  during  unfavourable  weather;  the  providing  of  cheap  winter 
feeds,  such  as  ensilage  from  Indian  corn,  &c.,  and  the  utilization  of  the  by-products 
in  the  production  of  bacon. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  dairy  industry  in  New  Zealand,  it  mny  be  expected  that 
lower  prices  will  be  paid  for  milk  than  liave  been  given  in  the  past,  judging  from 
the  ruling  quotations  of  the  cheese  and  butter  market  of  the  former  year.  Through* 
out  the  lant  year  the  supply  from  all  the  leading  dairy  countries  has  been  exceptional, 
and  the  demand  barely  sufilrient  to  clear  stocks.  The  supply  has  al^o  been  con- 
tinuous, affording  very  little  opportunity  of  ditposing  of  stored  goods  at  anything  like 
favourable  rates.  It  is  reasonable  to  exp>ect  that  these  conditions  will  continue,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  our  products  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  best  possible 
state.  The  present  arrangements  for  freezing  the  butter  before  shipment,  and 
keeping  it  frozen  during  transit,  should  give  every  satisfaction.  The  cheese  is  kept 
in  a  cool  chamber  on  the  ship,  at  a  temperature  of  about  4«5' Fahr.  This  mean 
landing  it  in  London  in  almost  the  fame  condition  as  when  shipped  from  here,  and 
if  the  cheese  be  properly  cured  before  leaving  the  factories — about  one  month  old — 
the  treatment  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  With  these  favourable  conditions,  and  a 
uniform  quality  in  the  manufactured  article,  the  outlook  for  the  industry  is 
sufficiently  promising. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  profits  derived  from  any  calling  arc  not  indicated 
by  the  price  or  amount  of  money  received,  but  by  tlic  difference  between  the  cost 
and  amount  realised.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  sluill  ever  ngain  receive  the  prices  of  past 
years,  unless  through  abnormal  causes  ;  but  by  closer  attention  at  every  stage,  utilising 
the  by-products  to  the  best  advantage,  and  practising  economies,  there  is  still  a 
bright  outlook  for  the  future,  and  a  certainty  of  fair  profits  and  success. 

Mr.  Sawers,  Dairy  Instructor,  reports  as  under  on  prices,  capital 
of  companies,  and  cost  of  buildings : — 

The  returns  for  dairy  produce  during  the  past  exporting  season  hare  been 
somewhat  disappointing  to  nil  ironccrned,  and  esjHJcially  to  a  few  speculative  buyers, 
who,  early  in  ttic  season,  purchased  the  output  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
dairy  factories.  N evert  helcs.«<,  New  Zealand  fiu-tory  full  crt»u!n  Cheddar  cheese  and 
New  Zealand  crcanu»ry  pure  butter  have  held  their  own  well  against  Canadian, 
American,  European,  and  Au.stralian   competition   in  the  English  market.      On 
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auppliei  from  thew  noiircra.  (lie  ruliiiK  price*  Iibto  been  very 
low  (uid  unutiaFwiton  to  botb  abippcn  nnil  impiirtrrs.  Coloniul  dsirjini^ii  and 
-oxportcra  maif  indeed  find  no  •attice  for  iheir  loum  in  tlie  bnowledge  that  H  iihols- 
■oioi  leaton  ha*  be-n  learned  by  past  tmaun'i  low  prices ;  but  tlio  year's  eiperienoe, 
it  protitud  by,  will  hnve  a  far-reBcliing  effeot  lor  good  iipoD  the  future  of  dairy- 
i.'.rming  in  tbe  colony.  The  chief  Imbod  learned  thererrom  istheinipem'iii?  iiite^i-ity 
ol  exporting  only  the  Sne>t  grades  of  butter  and  eheeie,  mauurarlnred  upon  Iho 
factory-sjitem,  in  order  la  engender  uniformity  of  quality.  Except  in  smsena  of 
liK»t  *e»roity — which  «eem,  in  Iho  faee  of  itrong  rompet'ilion.  lo  be  (r»  — inferior 
-qualitiea  "ill  always  n»uU  in  a  dead  lost  to  tbe  niamiraetururs,  nnd  probably  lr> 
I  lif  buyers  and  oiportore  as  woU.  Daring  the  pa"t  senson  great-  dilHciilly  hns  heen 
met  witli  in  Bndiag  buyers  for  leaondarT  |;radeii  at  even  ruinously  low  prices — from 
ASa.  to  lOs.  per  hundredweight  for  oheesr,  and  4&t.  to  S5s.  per  bundrodweight  for 
bulkier.  The  prices  for  first-oUiH  full-cresm  cheese,  faetory  made,  ransed  from  4Da. 
to  5Ua.  per  hundredweight,  and  for  Srat-claaa  creamery  pure  butter  7lJi.  to  ItUa.  per 
bundredweigbl. 

These  Utter  prices  leare— ^fter  allowine  formanufacturinit  expengss,  rniloKe  froui 
factory  lo  port  of  sliipinent,  freight,  dock  charges,  rommistion,  &a.^payttble  returns 
to  the  coutnbutors  of  milk.  The  price  paid  for  milk  at  the  clieese-fuo'orirs  and 
rcoameries  during  thepa<t  HeaaoDhas  ranged  from  ild.  to  3tH.  per  gallon  of  lOlb.  to 
Illb. :  this  gives  a  return  M  dairymen  varying  from  £3  to  £9  per  cow  per  annum. 

The  nominal  capital  of  co-operative  dairy  companir*  raogrs  from  £1,000  to 
£3,000,  usually  in  £1  shares.  In  mort  cases  about  three-fourths  of  the  nominal 
capital  it  allotted,  2a,  fid.  per  share  being  paid  upon  application  far  shares,  a  further 
2s.  6d.  per  shard  on  allotment  uf  iharei  in  Ihe  company,  the  balance  as  may  b« 
required  in  calls  uF  not  mare  than  la.  per  share  per  month  ;  ibis  is  ample  to  meet  all 
"the  requtremeutt  uf  a  succeaeful  bnsineas,  aa  also  to  provide  Qrsl-claas  building*  and 
•equipments  for  the  manufaclure  of  the  produce.  As  a  general  rule,  the  business  is 
first  charged  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  or  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid- 
up  capital  before  any  dividenda  or  bonusea  are  declared  on  the  milk-supply :  this 
gives  eiory  shareholder  a  fair  nie  of  intemt  on  the  capilal  iiivcsled  in  the  company, 
anil  allows  tbe  factory  to  be  worked  oti  purer  oo-operative  lines. 

The  factories  and  creameries  sre,  on  the  whole,  subslanlially  built,  and  planned 
with  a  view-  to  roanomy  in  working  so  as  >o  decrease  (he  coel  of  production  to  tbe 
loviest  passible  minimum  compatible  with  tbe  turning  out  of  firet-clBas  goads.  Thry 
are  all  equipped  with  the  most  modem  maithinery  and  plant,  nnd  n  good  number  of 
tliP  butler- foe biries  and  creameries  are  provided  witii  mechanical  refrigerators. 

The  approximate  cost  uf  well  planned,  built,  and  equipped  cheese-  and  bulter- 
faclories  are  as  follows:  Cheese  Factories:  800  lo  1,000  cows'  capaeily,  £l,2n0  ; 
eO"  to  700  cows'  capacity,  £900;  400  lo  BOO  cows'  capacity,  £7B0.  Butter  Fao- 
lorins:  800  to  1,000  cows'  capaeily,  complete  with  mechanical  refrigerator,  £1,600 1 
6a(J  lo  800  cows'  capacity,  complete  witii  mechanical  refrigerator,  £1,250 ;  400  to 
600  cowf'  oapaoily,  complete  with  mechanical  refrigerator,  £1 ,0(Hi. 

Statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese 
will  be  found  on  page  137,  ante. 

HEACTIl^AL  HINTS  TO  PRODUCEES  OF  BriTER  AND  CHEESE. 
lAs  appended  to  tile  report  olitr.  C,  It.  Tai-khtine.  dated  nb  June,  18B4.] 
In  the  manufacture  of  cheete  and  butter  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  production  and  treatment  of  the  milk  before  it  reaches  the  factory  or  dairy,  and 
this  point  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  Urst  step  in  producing  finest  cheese  Or  finest 
butter.  In  many  ca>et.  even  when  the  highest  skill  is  eierciwd  in  the  dairy  or 
factory  in  the  manipulation  of  the  milk,  eitlier  for  cheese  or  butter,  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  produce  the  finest  article,  on  account  of  the  farmers  tbemselvea  not  paying 
Bufiicient  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  cows,  the  condition  of  the  mwhousei,  and  the 
general  production  and  treatment  of  the  milk  from  the  time  it  ii  drawn  from  the  cow 
to  the  lime  it  reaehei  Ihe  dairy. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  fullj  into  the  making  of  eheeia  and  butter  i» 
this  report,  but  as  the  future  of  colonial  dairy  produce  depends  entirelj  in  the  fini- 
instance  on  the  proper  manufacture  of  the  article,  I  feel  1  should  not  be  doing  my 
dutj  unless  I  referred  shortly  to  several  features  in  ite  production.     I  have  confined 
my  remarks  to  certain  points,  some  of  which,  from  my  experience,  are  deserving  of 
far  more  attention  tlian  is  commonly  bestowed  on  tliem.     In  many  caees  aeni|ile«  of 
coloniid  butter  and  cheese  of  seoondary  quality  hare  come  before  mj  notice,  the 
condition  of  which  1  attributed  chiefly  to  fault«  which  I  truat  my  remarks  will 
remedy. 

The  golden  rule  for  a  dairy^manager  to  follow  and  to  instil  is  to  be  "  clean  " 

clean  in  the  fuUettt  and  minutest  sense  of  the  word.  Erery  process  in  dairj-work, 
from  the  milking  of  the  cow.  to  the  placing  of  the  product  on  the  market,  mutt  be 
conducted  with  the  mont  scrupulous  care  as  to  cleanlinens.  Cowhouse,  teats,  cam^ 
hands,  dairy,  utensils,  packing-cases,  must  nearly  approach  what  maj  best  be 
described  as  "  test-tube  "  deanliueits.  Ihe  sanitary  condition  of  the  cowhouse  is  the 
most  important  point.  II ere  the  milk,  when  drawn,  may  absorb  germs  (in  a  dirty 
cowhouse)  that  are  ab.^olutely  ruinous  to  the  chances  of  a  first-clsMi  dairy  product. 
Tho  proper  cooling  of  the  milk  before  being  separated,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
animal  heat,  and  its  quick  removal  from  the  cowhouse,  are  points  of  vital  import*- 
ance. 

Treafmenf  of  Cowm. — In  the  treatment  of  cows,  great  oare  should  be  taken  in 
driving  them  from  the  pasture  to  the  cowhouse,  cow-bail,  or  to  the  milking-plaoet. 
They  should  never  be  hurried  or  made  to  go  faster  than  at  a  walk,  snd  on  no  acooont- 
should  a  dog  be  allowed  to  assist  the  driver.  It  is  very  painfiil  for  eows  with 
well-filled  udders  to  move  over  the  ground  faster  than  a  walk,  besides,  in  warm 
weather,  by  hurrying  the  animal,  there  is  a  danger  of  over-heating  her  milk,  whicfa> 
not  only  injures  it  but  affects  all  other  milk  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Daring 
the  heal  of  the  day,  in  sununer-time,  many  find  it  an  advantage  to  keep  their  cows 
in,  letting  them  out  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  day  ;  of  course,  much  depends  upon- 
the  shadiness  of  the  pastures. 

Another  great  failing  is  the  want  of  kindness  and  gentleness  to  stock.  Cows- 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  and  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  no  person  should  be 
employed  in  milking  that  the  animal  fears.  Any  nervous  excitement  not  only  lessens 
the  quantity  of  milk,  but  depreciates  its  quality.  Great  advantage  can  be  obtained 
by  the  proper  sheltering  of  the  cows  from  bleak  winds  and  storms.  We  hear  of 
cown  kept  out  in  all  weathers,  and  oftentimes  farmers  are  prosecuted  for  the  adulters*^ 
tion  of  milk  when  they  actually  have  not  adulterated  it,  but  the  cows  hare  done  it 
for  them  by  having  absorbed  the  fats  of  the  milk  to  sustain  warmth  in  the  absence  of 
proper  shelter. 

The  Cowhouse  or  Cow-bail. — Oftentimes  milk  is  spoilt  on  account  of  the  NmI 
sanitary  condition  of  the  cowhouse.     This  building  should  be  properly  TentiLated^ 
and  co)istructcd  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  the  heat  of  summer  and  coldness  of 
winter,  and  to  insure  a  good  circulation  of  fresh  air  without  draught.    Uniformity 
of  temperature  is  very  conducive  to  a  regular  milk-yield,  and  if  the  quantify  is 
dependent  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  given,  the  quality  is  affected  by  the 
kind  uf  air  inhaled.     So  far  as  concerns  the  quality  of  the  milk,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  expense  and  study  of  a  proper  system  of  feeding  is 
thrown  away  in  the  case  of  cows  kept  in  badly -ventilated  buildings,  breathing  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  ammonia,  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition.    The  due  proportioni«  in  the  air  are  most  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  blood 
of  the  animal,  and  also  of  the  milk,  which  is  a  secretion  from  it.     While  speaking 
of  the  impurity  of  the  blood,  the  milk  of  a  cow  should  never  be  used  for  butter-  or 
cheese-making  at  the  time  of  her  periods. 

Turnips  for  Butter  Cows. — There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  giving 
turnips  to  cowei  for  butter-making,  on  account  of  the  tumipy  taste  being  in  the- 
butter,  which  of  couri>c  is  most  prejudicial  to  its  sale.  There  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  giving  turnips  to  cows  for  butter-making  if  the  following  treatment  be  carried 
out : — 

Pulp  or  cut  up  (the  former  is  better)  the  turnips  twelve  hours  before  giving 
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n  bsBQ  proved  adTant»Heou» 
will  prereul.  &  great  deal  of  ths 
1  furtlipr  trealmfTil,  namolj,  in 
,  will  get  rid  of  wliat  liltle  of  lii« 


Ibem  to  tlie  itoek.  >iid  oipose  them  to  the  air.     It  bai 
to  dire  them  to  tlie  t'oos  after  tlie  milkiriK.     Tliie  « 
ditftgreeable  flsTour  imparted  to  tlie  butter,  and 
•calding  ibe  cream  and  tliarouglilj  ripening  it  nftei 
objectiu  liable  llaTour  mnains. 

Entilagt.—X  great  deal  \»  apokea  of  enHilage,  and  it  liaa  been  proved  tbat  it  is 
a  mnet  beneficial  food  far  stook  KSherall)',  and  mpeciallj  for  dsirj  coh<,  but  it  mi»t 
be  of  Kond  qualilT.  Manj  people  liaie  the  idea  (bat  (he  making  of  eiiiitaEe  i*  ft 
retoedj  to  improie  half-harYe*(ed  hay,  but  it  ia  impoiiible  to  make  good  eniilaee  of 
bad  material ;  in  faet,  there  eannoC  be  worse  food  for  dairj  ouwt  than  bad  enuiagu ; 
it  maf  spoil  the  milk  of  a  particular  eo<*,  and  that  of  all  others  ithioli  i>  cornea  in  con- 
tact witb.  In  nianj  oaaee  I  hrtrc  knoon  of  daiHeaof  efaeeieand  butler  being  >pailton 
account  of  the  cheeae- making  rooms  being  in  the  ricinity  of  a  store  of  bad  enailttfe. 
To  tiiake  enailage  properly,  the  crop  eboiild  not  be  allownl  to  eetoter-ripe;  it  should 
be  cut  in  ita  full  lUL-culeliee,  loadrd  ininiedintrly  after  it  is  cut,  and  exposed  lo  a* 
Uttle  sun  and  wind  as  possible,  although  a  amall  quantity  leH^  oFemight  and  earried 
neit  morning  will  not  suller  much  injurr.  It  can  b«  made  without  any  expoDsa  or 
mechanical  prejBure  by  eimply  adding  a  few  layers  at  a  time  and  well  tread i"g  down, 
adding  more  and  more  nC  (itnc*  nnd  repealing  the  treading  ;  or  it  can  he  made  by 
placing  a  few  plank*  on  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  running  the  roller  orer  llipin  until 
the  forage  is  iiifficientty  oonsolidated  underneath,  the  planks  and  roller  remaining  on 
the  elacti  until  complale.  OF  course  there  are  other  (lystenis  wbii-h  it  would  be 
Outaide  my  province  to  rater  to.  There  are  some  admirably-dcjigned  en  silage- pressea 
made  in  England  which  are  in  general  use. 

J/i7ti«jr.— The  hours  of  milking  should  be  regular,  and  each  cow  alionld  be 
milked  in  regular  order.  Cteantineis  is  the  Snt  point  ta  be  considered.  All  dirt 
•hould  be  rubbed  off  the  cow'a  udder,  and  the  hands  of  the  milker  kept  clean.  The 
milking  should  be  done  gently,  quickly,  and  perfecll;  )  all  chucking  and  plucking  at 
the  teat»  ta  be  avoided.  The  first,  beeauae  ererjtliing  Ihat  soothrg  the  animJ  is 
beneScial :  and  the  last,  becaufe  you  obtain  the  richest  milk,  known  b«  the 
"  stripping*,"  which  are  inTiluable  lo  butter>maken.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
bj  dividing  a  eow**  yield  of  milk  into  four  equal  parte,  the  last  part  drawn  will  give 
four  time*  the  riehneii  of  the  flrit  part  drawn,  which  clearly  ihowi  how  eaacntiid  it 
ii  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  ereing  that  ecerydrapcif  milk  ie  reitioTcd 
from  the  cow's  udder  at  each  milking.  By  tailing  lo  carry  out  this,  not  only  will  (hero 
be  a  lou  in  the  richness  of  the  milk,  but  the  secretion  will  gradually  diminiah  in 

Eroportion  to  the  quantity  each  day  tefl  behind,  a*  well  as  (end  to  injure  the  general 
talth  of  the  cow. 

At  toon  as  the  milk  i>  drawn  from  the  cow  it  should  be  taken  outside  the  cow- 
Ikouae,  earried  as  gently  as  pawiUe  to  the  dairy,  end  strained  through  a  Bm  sieve, 
and  the  quantity  entered  in  the  dairy  record.  On  no  consideration  whatever  should 
the  milk  be  sUowed  to  remain  in  the  cowhouse  or  shippon  after  the  milking.  No 
matter  how  much  skill  is  eiercised  in  seeing  that  the  oowhouae  is  kept  in  a  perfectly 
■auitary  condition,  there  will  always  b«  some  little  taint,  and,  as  the  milk  ii  more 
abaortient  at  a  high  temperature,  it  will  natnrally  take  up  any  small  laint  with 
which  it  comei  in  contact.  If  the  distance  to  the  dairy  will  not  enable  the  milken 
to  carry  the  milk  away  after  each  cow  hai  been  milked,  suitable  accommodation 
afaonld  be  found  oulaide  the  cowhouse,  where  it  may  be  stored  until  it  ia  convenient 
to  narrj  the  whole  to  the  dairy  for  Mparation.  If  the  weather  ia  warm  or  (he  milk 
intended  tor  transit,  it  should  be  cooled  down  immediately  after  milking  before  any 
injurious  change  can  posiibly  take  place.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  milk  is  pre- 
aervrd  iii  proportion  lo  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  cooled  down.  Scientific 
iarealigatioiis  hare  proved  beyond  doubt  that  when  milk  is  suddenly  cooled  the  vital 
organiimi  (the  cause  of  rapid  demmpoeition)  are  destroyed,  and  the  milk  is  conse- 
quently preaerved,  whereas  if  cooled  by  slow  degrees  theee  vital  organisma  will  he 

Cnam-raitUg. — With  regard  lo  dealing  with  the  milk  on  arrival  at  the  dairy  : 
If  in  th«  least  nay  it  has  breii  overheated  it  will  be  found  bcoeQciol  to  aerate  it  asd 
cool  it  a«  before  referred  to. 
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Considering  the  great  difficulty  which  haa  to  be  fought  againet  in  colonial  dainr- 
ing — namely,  the  high  temperature,  there  should  not  be  the  slighteat  heaitation  m 
the  adoption  in  every  case  of  the  centrifugal  separator,  the  use  of  which  ia  in  nwexj 
respect  the  most  adrantageous  method  of  removing  the  cream  from  the  milk  ;  noi 
only  as  regards  the  augmented  and  improved  .butter  yield,  but  also  for  the  freahnaH 
and  good  quality  of  the  skim  milk  and  cream. 

Although  some  of  the  choicest  butter  sold  in  the  English  market  ta  made  from 
cream  raised  by  the  shallow  pan  and  other  setting  systems,  still  this  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  example  for  the  colonist  to  follow,  as  in  the  generality  of  such  catea  the  batter 
is  made  in  a  much  cooler  climate.  To  prevent  the  reputation  of  colonial  butter 
being  injured  by  those  who  still  hold  to  the  old  system  of  creaming — namelj,  the 
shallow  pan  and  other  setting  systems — and  in  order  to  make  choiceet  butter  by 
such  a  system,  the  following  directions  should  be  carried  out : — 

The  milk  should  be  skimmed  carefully  after  it  has  stood  twelve  hoara,  takinc 
care  that  what  is  skimmed  off  consists  of  cream,  unmixed  with  milk.  A  seoond 
skimming  may  be  made  twelve  hours  afterwards,  but  the  cream  should  not  ba 
mixed  with  the  first  cream  taken  off  until  about  six  to  nine  hours  before  cfaum- 
ing.  In  cool  weather  the  cream  can  remain  on  the  milk  for  twenty-four  boura,  but 
should  never  be  over  that  time.  Some  people  imagine  that  as  good  butter  eaii  be 
made  with  cream  remaining  on  the  milk  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  even  forty-eight 
hours,  as  when  it  remains  only  twelve  hours  or  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  ia  a  veij 
great  mistake.  The  cream  that  rises  first  is  the  best,  and  to  make  choice  butter  the 
cream  should  be  taken  from  the  milk  before  it  becomes  old  and  sour.  The  giesiier 
the  decomposition  of  milk  the  more  will  the  cream  be  affected,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  mere  difficult  will  it  be  to  obtain  a  nice  quality  of  butter  from  it. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  dairies  of  all  sizes  should  adopt  the  centri* 
fugal  separators,  now  that  they  are  made  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  as 
there  is  such  an  inclination  in  the  old  system  of  creaming  to  allow  the  cream  to 
remain  on  the  milk  for  too  long  a  period,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  prevents  the 
production  of  the  best  butter  and  does  much  damage  to  the  reputation  of  the 
dairy. 

Ripening  Cream. — In  order  to  make  good  butter  the  cream  should  be  properly 
ripened,  as,  if  cream  is  churned  sweet,  the  butter  will  lack  that  fine  nuttj  flavour 
which  cream  '*  slightly  ripened  "  givee.  At  the  same  time  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  ripening  of  the  cream,  as  over-ripe  or  sour  cream  will  produce  an  inferior 
article.  The  proper  ripening  is  the  result  of  certain  chemical  changes  that  are 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Frequent  stirring  facilitates  ripening  and 
secures  a  uniformity  of  the  process.  Temperature  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
ripening,  because  at  a  low  temperature  the  chemical  changes  go  on  slowly,  ozyeen 
being  the  principal  agent  in  producing  these  changes.  If  cream  is  wholly  excluded 
from  the  air,  ripening  will  stop,  there  will  be  no  oxygen  to  unite  with  the  soft  &t8 
and  produce  flavour,  nor  with  the  milk-sugar  to  produce  lactic  acid.  Cream  should 
therefore  be  kept  in  a  pure  atmosphere. 

As  a  further  advantage  in  churning  ripened  or  "  slightly  soured  "  cream,  it  hat 
been  proved  that  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  I  have  proved  by  many  experiments  that  even 
7  to  8  per  cent.,  more  butter  can  be  made  than  from  sweet  cream. 

To  ripen  cream  artificially  (which  is  desirable,  especially  in  the  cold  weather), 
heat  the  cream  gradually  to  about  64°  Fahr.  in  cold  weather,  or  60°  Eahr.  in 
summer,  about  twelve  hours  before  churning,  and  add  about  3  per  cent,  of  sour 
cream,  milk,  or  buttermilk.  It  is  also  important  that  cream  should  be  of  uniform 
ripeness  before  being  churned. 

Scalding  the  Cream.— The  flavour  of  butter  will  be  much  improved  by  acalding 
the  cream  at  time  when  the  cows  are  fed  on  certain  foods  which  produce  an  objec- 
tionable flavour  in  the  butter,  as  with  turnips,  or  at  the  time  of  year  when  the 
young  grass  appears,  or  at  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  This  can  be  done  by  placing 
the  can  containing  the  cream  in  boiling  water  and  gradually  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  cream  to  1^0°  Fahr.  When  the  cream  has  obtained  that  temperature  it 
should  be  removed  into  a  temperature  of  about  50°  to  cool  it  down  (colder  if 
possible),  and  at  the  time  required  for  churning  it  should  be  ripened.     The  toald- 
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n  faotoriM   can    ba   grestlj   g 
jickeled  with  a\eua. 

Colouring  of  Butler. — Oue  of  the  market  require  men  tB  in  butter  in  it*  colour, 
■nd  it  will  be  aeni  from  m;  roporCi  on  wiDnl  English  markets  what  alinde  i«  most 
appreciated.  Tlie  fact  that  grast  butler  alwaja  has  a  nob  ibaile  without  raaarting 
to  arliCcial  colouring  i»  gufficient  reaion  on  Ilie  part  of  conguniera  for  sugpeotiug  that 
ytry  pkIb  butter  miut  bo  of  inferior  quality,  uniformitj  buing  the  only  rule  tbat  will 
mU  butter  in  tlie  prenent  Aaj.  Late  fall  or  'pring  butt«r  made  from  tbe  milk  ot 
■aowt  fell  upon  hty  it  gBnB™lly  deBoient  in  colour,  and  unlegs  eorae  artifinial  meang 
be  employed  to  give  it  the  dsgired  eliade  it  will  uot  cotoiuand  a  priue  in  the  market 
equal  to  butt«r  of  the  »nnie  teiture  and  flavour  Ihat  hu  beuu  coloured.  Pure 
aDnallD  not  miied  with  water  le  Ilia  belt  colouriu);  mnlter,  u  it  prerentg  an  uDereu 
-or  atrrakj  sppeuranre,  "ind  ghould  be  added  to  Ihe  cream  in  the  cream-pot  before 
cborniiig. 

The  nmount  of  oolouring  to  he  uaed  much  dependii  upon  the  depth  of  colour 
required,  and  muit  ba  left  to  the  digcretion  of  the  butter-maker. 

TA«  Dairy  or  Faitorg. — The  beet  poitlion  for  a  dair]'  or  fiietorj  ig  a  quarter 
under  ground,  not  loo  far  from  the  cowhouae,  but  out  ot  the  way  of  odours  and 
gaoea  arising  therefrom,  and  from  the  decompoiitiou  of  manureg.  The  nindowi 
ahould  be  covered  with  perforated  linc,  tlie  niajoritr  facing  the  aouch,  bo  bb  iuBure 
ui  immnnilj  from  tbe  hot,  glaring  iun  in  gummer.  the  root  to  be  a  good  non-coii- 
dnctor,  and  of  a  material  that  thitt  will  not  harbour  insecti.  The  dairy  mugi.  be  in 
close  proiimil^  to  pure  gprin);  water.  haTe  perfect  drainige,  be  well  (ealilated  with 
pure  air,  and  nx>l  and  dry.  The  heat  tloor  ig  of  flags,  imaotri-surbfe  quarriea,  or  «)□■ 
urete.  and  gboiild  alwayi  be  kept  dry,  as  dampness  tends  very  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  germg,  which,  floating  in  tlio  air  by  thoUBanda.  fall  on  tlie  milk  and 
attack  it  immedialel;  it  la  brought  in,  and,  flndinn  it  a  mo^t  gnitable  medium  for 
development,  cause  soumeis,  farmenlation,  and  pulrefaotiou.  Any  atrong-snielling 
matter  should  never  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  as  milk  is  of  such  an  absorbing  character, 
especially  at  the  high  lemperalure  at  which  it  is  generally  brought  in,  that  it  quickly 
takea  lip  any  foul  odour. 

Charniiig  and  Working, — The  churning  opemtion  ia  one  whith  should  roeeive 
■every  attention  of  tlie  butter-maker,  as  tbe  gucoesg  reatg  entirely  on  the  procesg  beins 
perfectly  uarried  out.  Even  if  every  care  is  taien  in  the  production  ot  the  milk  and 
ita  manipulation  in  the  dairy,  if  this  process  in  not  conducted  correctly,  via.,  in 
^tlingrid  ot  the  whole  of  tbe  oueina  fermantalion  (buttermilk)  at  the  pruper  time, 
the  ikill  eiercited  in  the  previous  work  ii  thrown  away. 

As  before  referred  to,  heat  being  the  greatest  enemy  to  he  fought  against,  tou 
great  iinporlance  cannot  be  altschod  to  tlie  temperature  for  ohuriung.  ag  the  differ- 
flnce  of  a  few  degreeg  ot  temperature  in  the  cream  would  spoil  a  whole  churning. 
The  temperature  to  coinmeuce  with  much  depeniia  upon  the  ripenese  and  quality  of 
.cream,  and  algo  the  temperature  of  the  almoiphere,  but  the  following  scale  may  bs 
adopted  :- 


r 
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66°  Fahr. 


6*=  Fahr, 


Having  found  many 

Hunples  of  eolooial  butter  of 

clear  it  U.»>meei^n 
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nferior  quality,  which  it  it 
butter.  I  give  the  following 


"  Tbe  churning  of  cream,  nit 
aolioQ  induced  by  allowing  tbe  or 
underatood,  for,  by  allowiug  t)ie 


wide  circulation  ii 

echanical  prooeca,  is  aided  by  a  chemical 
!ome  ripa  or  gligbtly  sour,  which  is  easily 
a  lake  place,  lactic  acid  ia  formed,  which. 
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dUsolves  the  shells  of  caseine  or  curd  surrounding  the  globules  of  butter-lmt.  a^ 
already  mentioned.  These  being  remoTed,  the  globules  are  allowed  to  come  to- 
gether and  cohere  bv  the  operation  of  churning. 

"  The  churning  should  be  done  with  regularity,  the  speed  depeDding  upon  the 
make  of  churn,  commencing  slowly,  and  after  the  swelling  has  subsided,  which  will 
be  in  about  four  to  five  minut«s,  increase  •he  speed  a  little. 

**  Ventilate  the  churn  frequently  by  removing  the  plug  for  a  few  aeconda,  or  bj 
pressing  down  tbe  ventilator,  ns  t)ie  case  may  be,  to  allow  the  jnises  to  escape  which 
ure  caut»ed  by  the  expansion  of  cream  through  the  agitation.  This  Tentilation  must 
be  continued  until  the  air  has  finished  ru»hing  out  wlien  the  plug  is  removed,  which 
generally  takes  plnce  during  the  first  ten  minutes.  The  time  varies  according  to  the 
ripeness  of  the  cream  ;  the  more  sour  the  cream  is  the  expansion  will  be  greater, 
causing  more  gn«.  The  ventilation  should  receive  every  attention,  for  by  not  doing 
80,  the  expansion  lias  no  relief  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  *  sleepy  '  cream,  results  of 
which  are  too  well  known  to  describe. 

"  Listen  attentively  to  the  sound  of  the  cream,  and  immediately  it  changes  in 
tbe  least  degree,  stop  the  cliurning,  remove  the  lid,  and  examine  the  i*ontenis. 

"If  the  graitit*  of  butter  thus  formed  are  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  the  churn- 
ing is  finished,  and  the  butter  ready  for  washing,  but  if  the  grains  are  smaller  return 
the  lid  and  rotate  the  churn  a  few  times,  which  will  increase  the  grains  to  tbe 
desired  size  ;  not  as  the  greater  nun)ber  of  butter-makers  do,  who  believe  in  churning 
their  butter  into  lumps,  which  is  the  cause  of  t)ie  greater  part  of  the  inferior  butter 
made.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  tliese  grains  are  lumped  together  in  one  homo- 
geneous mat»s  they  incorporate  a  certain  amount  of  buttermilk  in  them,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  buttermilk  it  has  to  be  over-worked,  whirh  gives  us  butter  of  bad  texture 
and  soft.  There  is  a  great  saying  amongst  our  old  dairymaids,  '  gather  the  buttw 
well  before  drawing  out  the  buttermilk.'  This  only  shows  how  wrong  the  action  is. 
If  it  really  must  be  gathered,  let  it  be  done  after  tbe  washing,  wh^n  the  buttermilk 
is  free  frouj  it.  It  the  weather  is  cool,  withdraw  the  buttermilk  ;  to  avoid  loss,  pass 
the  buttermilk  through  a  hair  sieve,  which  will  retain  any  particle  of  butter  that  may 
eccape  with  the  buttermilk,  and  return  it  to  the  chum  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  weather  i»  warm,  and  t)ie  grains  of  butter  inclined  to  be  soft,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  sacrifice  part,  or  even  the  wliole  of  the  but  tern  ilk  if  necessary,  by  pouring  in 
cold  spring  water  to  cool  the  grains  of  butter,  and  keep  them  floating.  It  will  be 
found  beneficial  in  hot  weather  to  add  to  the  grains  of  butter  in  the  chum  when  ther 
are  just  formed  one-eighth  pure  cold  spring  water,  say  one  gallon  to  eight  gallons  of 
cream,  then  continue  the  churning  until  the  grains  are  enlarged  to  the  required 
size.  When  the  butter  has  just  formed,  the  temperature  of  it  should  never  register 
above  BO'""  Fahr. ;  it  would  be  better  for  it  never  to  be  higher  than  56**,  and  then  jou 
can  rely  upon  having  firm  grains — hence  good  textured  butter;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  certainty  even  if  the  cliurning  i»  stopped  at  tiie  proper  time.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  possibly  be  taken  in  seeing  that  the  buttermilk  is  separated  from 
the  butter  at  the  proper  time,  viz.,  wlien  the  butter  is  in  a  granular  form.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bad  fiavour  imparted  to  butter,  either  from  improper  feeding  or 
treatment  of  e>toek,  or  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
milk  and  cream,  is  found  in  the  constituents  of  buttermilk ;  this  only  shows  how 
important  it  is  that  every  particle  of  the  buttermilk  should  be  excluded  from  the 
butter." 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  working  of  the  butter,  in  order  to  secure  a 
perfect  mixture,  hence  a  firm  butter,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
"finest"  butter. 

The  object  of  working  butter  i*  to  free  it  from  as  much  water  as  possible,  or  any 
buttermilk  which  remains  in  it  after  washing,  to  give  it  a  more  solid  consistency, 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  grain  or  texture.  Every  movement  of  the  roller  of  ike 
worker  should  be  a  direct  pressure^  avoiding  any  rubbing  or  sliding  motion/* 

CnEBSB-MAKINO. 

One  of  the  market  requirements  in  the  present  day  is  to  have  cheese  of  clean 
fiavour  and  mild,  whether  it  be  a  **  fat,"  "  halt-meaty,"  or  "  skim  "  cheese,  and  it  is 
very  surprising  to  see  the  many  dairies  of  cheese  sold  on  our  several  markets  at  an 
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tliern  ID  *  ninple  vav  Ca  imprnre  it 

The  I'ourM  lo  adopt  in  tlia  raannfiictarB  of  theew  in  s(word»nce  wilh  the  eon. 
niniera'  luls  it  to  lake  cant  that  the  production  and  trestmenl  uf  Che  milk  berore  it 
rrHi-hci  the  dairj  or  fsolorj  ii  carried  out  u  |ireTiau*l.t  dricpibed  ;  llial  the  whole  of 
the  ulen«ila  are  kept  rprupnlnuilj  elean  r  that  llie  milk,  before  being  coHgulnted  tn 
"  aeF,"  liiu  developed  siiiHoienl  eciditj,  and  jet  is  not  o*er-ripe  ;  thnt  ihe  raising  Dl 
lonoring  of  ttio  temperal.ure  is  not  done  too  rapidly;  that  the  b'lt  rennet  alone  is 
uied  in  the  csoagulotion,  and  thai  while  it  is  being  added  the  milk  in  well  ind  jet  not 
oier  stirred  ;  that  the  eurd,  in  the  first  instance,  wbei<  tuHlcienllj  firm,  ie  out  doirn 
Tsr;  gentlj—thie  is  moat  important ;  tbat  the  eurd  is  nerer  allowed  to  drop  below 
65°  to  7i>°  Fahf.  i  that  the  salt  ii  wrif^hi-d  in  proportion  16  the  quantity  of  eurd,  an" 
that  the  best  wit  alone  is  used  i  that  the  presi-roooi  be  kept  of  uniform  temperatar 
and  also  the  oheese  store-ruom. 

Although  the  inannfocture  of  the  eercral  ablates  of  elieete  differ  somewhat, 
atleution  to  the  leituresjiist  mentioned  will  be  found  moit  important  in  all  eUrsi 
cheese,  in  order  to  make  an  article  pleasing  to  the  palate  of  the  oontumer  ai  we 
retnuneratiie  to  tbe  produoer.  Ah  preriouiU  mentioned,  it  will  he  desirable  for  the 
colonist*  to  make  eheete  in  accordanoe  wiih  the  different  markets'  reqni 
and,  in  order  to  produce  iioud  results,  it  will  be  moat  advantageoos  to  adopt  the 
modern  appamtiu.  espeeiall}  a*  the  liig1ie>t  skill  ii  necesiar;  to  combat  the  high 
lempeialnre  of  the  eoion;.  TreatinK  more  full;  on  the  adrice  girrn  above,  thai  '~ 
no  doabt  that  one  of  the  gres1e"b  secrets  in  producing  a  ^'  flnest "  cbeese  is  lo 
that  tbe  milk  hm  developed  a  certain  amount  of  acidity?  befora  the  rennet  is  added. 
At  Che  wme  time,  great  eare  must  be  Inkea  thnt  the  milk  has  not  detelopcd  t«a 
much  acidity,  nnd  it  will  he  found  mort  iiup<>rtant.  in  the  case  of  milk  being  i 
heated,  to  cool  it  down  hi  ailrating  it,  t"  take  nut  the  animal  beal,  iind  Ibeu  to 
Jl  up  apiin  ifiieeetearj  tfl  derelopc  ihe  r»quifile  acidity.  Tbe  milk  tbould  always 
be  ttrsinrd  before  pouring  it  into  Ihe  <'heese-tiib,  and  thrDuabouI  the  whole  of  the 
nianipulalJon  the  aheese-ma>er  sbiuild  remember  what  his  lira t  qualification  should 
be--"clenuliue«." 

Tbe  regulating  of  tbe  temperalure  of  tbe  CTening's  milk  is  most  eagrn 
-Mpeciall.T  in  the  liot  weather.     The  eTeiiiug'i  milk,  if  not  made  inio  cheese 
be  cooled  eo  aa  to  rea..li  a  lemppralure  from  oil'  to  ti3°  Fahr.  in  the  morn 
tbei>,  when  ihe  morning's  milk  is  added,  aa  a  rule  lou  maj  depend  upon  the  acidity 
not  liBTiiig  developed  too  far. 

Of  course   I   do  not   intend   in  this   report  to  go  fuU.v  into  the  mauufai'ture  of 
cheese,  but  I   merely  refer  to  certain   points   which   ebould  n 
-oonsi'lenng  Ihe  high  temperature  which  one  has  to  light  against. 

Disoretion  should  be  used  in  adding  the  reimet  with  regard  to  the  teni| 
of  the  milli  at  that  period.  If  tbe  temperature  is  loo  low,  the  curd  rem 
•ofl.  and  much  difficulty  is  e^tperienced  in  seponting  the  wliey.  If,  On  the  other 
band.  Die  temperature  is  too  liigh.  the  separation  is  easily  eStrcted,  but  the  curd 
bemme*  bard  and  dry.  It  is  vrrj  important  that  ihe  ludk  should  ba  well  stirred 
for  two  or  three  niinutei  after  Sliding  the  rennet,  hut  if  Ihe  stighlest  amount  of 
CDogulalioii  i<  noticeable  the  slirring  must  be  immediately  stopped.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  tbe  slirring  is  not  only  to  spread  the  rennet  more  uniformly 
OTor  the  milk,  hut  to  prevent,  if  iio»ible,  the  cream  rising. 

An  infrTikir  curd,  and  especially  the  bad  tlarour  of  cheese,  owes  its  origii 
many  CBse^  lo  the  want  of  proper  care  in  the  handling  of  the  milk  from  which  it 
been  made. 

Tha  very  greatest  care  mu«t  be  exercised  in  cutting  down  the  eurd.  and  the 
blade  of  the  knife  rhould  he  such  that  there  is  no  fear  of  tbe  eurd  being  torn  by 
its  use,  vhicb  must  neoesiarily,  in  bruising  tha  Durd,  press  oat  the  falty  portion. 
Uany  eheese-maken   on   finding  'the  obeese  when  mode  not  of  rich   quality,  I 
frequently  attAcb  the  btame  to  the  poorness  of  the  milk,  when  it  ia  due  only  to  t 
careless  cutting  down  of  the  curd. 

It  i«  also  worthy  of  attention  that  in  "oDokinK  the  curd  "  the  process  should 
not  bo  carried  out  too  randomly,  ai,  altliough  the  Looking  when  required  ii  soah. 


ial,  and 
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an  excellent  medium  for  prodacing  a  **  finest  "  cheese,  utill  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  raising  of  I  he  temperature  should  be  done  with  yerj  great  oantiun,  and,  as  a. 
rule,  I  should  suggest  that  100°  is  the  maximum  temperature  that  can  be  emplojed 
with  ssfetj.     This  temperature  is  really  too  high,  and  should  only  be  adnaitsiUe- 
when  the  heat  is  liable  to  pass  off  rapid) j,  and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bulk 
at  9t>°  or  98°.     The  term  '*  cooking  "  is  very  misleading,  and  as  a  rule  in  cheese- 
making  no  process  requires  a  temperature  above  blood  heat. 

The  temperature  of  the  curd  in  tlie  cheese  tub,  until  time  for  salting,  should 
be  carefully  watched,  a  matter  which  will  require  great  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  cheese-maker,  for  if  ever  the  curd  drops  to  a  low  degree  of  temperature  it 
will  be  impossible  to  thoroughly  get  rid  of  the  whey. 

Attention  to  all  the  points  mentioned  abore  is  absolutely  neoeasary  if  the- 
produotion  of  the  **  finest "  cheese  is  aimed  at. 

Thb  Salting  of  Chebsb  akd  Buttbb. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  great  negligent^  prevails  on  the  part  of  many  producers 
of  butter  and  cheese  in  not  seeing  that  the  salt  ui>ed  is  pure. 

Too  frequently  i^  salt  purchased  without  thought  —  like  artificial  manure  — 
on  account  of  its  apparent  cheapness,  and  with  the  result  that  the  fine  flavonr 
of  tons  of  cheese  and  butter  is  sfi*ected  on  account  of  the  salt  being  impure.  Often- 
times is  the  work  of  a  skilled  butter-  or  cheese-maker  thwarted  in  producing  a  choice 
article  through  the  manager  or  farmer  purchasing  without  discretion,  and  i>acriflcing 
everything  to  present  cheapness,  with  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  "  result. 

Jn  order  to  show  how  vastly  important  it  is  that  the  purest  salt  should  be  used,, 
and  as  so  many  producers  are  unaware  of  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  I  briefly 
describe  its  several  uses. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  if  salt  is  clenn-looking  to  the  eye  it 
coij tains  no  deleterious  ingredients  that  would  afi*ect  the  flavour  of  either  cheese  at- 
butter.    Too  often  are  they  of  the  opinion  that  the  difference  between  the  flrat-rate 
and  the  second-rate  article  is  merely  in  its  pulvt'risation  and  its  general  get-up. 

The  best   line  for  producers  to  follow  will  be  to  make  a  rule   of  purchasing 
salt  from   reliable    firms,  and    on    analysis.      As    regards    cheese,    the    object   of 
nsing  salt  in  curds  is  to  arrest  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  to  check  the  acidity 
when  it   has    developed   sufficiently  to   produce  the   best  results.      It   is   also  an 
important  agent  in  varying  the  taste  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  cheese  ;  and  the- 
character  and  reputation  nf  the   cheese   will   depend,   to  a  great  extent,   on   the- 
careful  way  in  which   it   in   applied.      The   salt   must   be  used  with  the  gresktett 
discretion,  ss,   by  using  too  little,  the  cheese  will  ripen  with  great  rapidity  and 
necessitate  early  consumption  ;   whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  loo  much  is  used  it 
certainly  cures  the  chi>e8e,  but  it  hinders  the    ripening  and  maturity,  and  often- 
times makes  the  cheese  hard  and  stiff*. 

As  regards  butter,  the  chief  object  is  to  bring  every  particle  of  the  caseons- 
ferment,  present  more  or  less  in  all  butter,  into  contact  with  the  salt,  and  so  check 
its  own  tendency  to  decay  and  its  consequent  action  on  the  burter  itself.  A 
thorough  mixture  of  the  salt  with  the  butter  is  therefore  desirable,  but  in  applying 
it  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  texture  or  grain  of  the  butter  is  not  injured 
in  the  least.  The  amount  of  salt  to  be  used  must  depend  upon  the  taste  of 
the  consumer  and  the  district  to  which  it  i;*  consigned,  but  it  must  always  be 
weighed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  butter.  Any  of  the  old  ideas  of  **  rule 
of  thumb  "  must  be  abandoned. 

In  the  case  of  fresh  butter,  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  brine,  poured 
on  the  butter  when  in  a  granular  condition  in  the  churn,  is  an  admirable  method 
of  insuring  uniform  admixture,  and,  in  addition,  this  plan,  especially  advantageous 
in  the  absence  of  cold  water,  solidifies  the  butt«r,  making  it  easier  to  deal  with 
when  working. 

The  constituents  to  salt,  which  affV^et  the  quality  of  butter  and  cheese,  are  the 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  niagnesiuni.  A  sntisfactory  guide  to  the  purity  of  salt  if 
its  dryoesB,  as  the  chlorides  cause  the  ealt  to  absorb  and  retain  the  moisture,  and  it 
should  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  free  from  odour  and  possess  a  pungent  taste. 


BUTTER    i 


^H  Aa  KQ  ei&mplfl   of  good  ilnirj  ssll,   I  gire 

^H    from  •  noted  Qrm  : — 

Calcic  lulph&te     ... 

Magneii  I- chloride  ... 

Inioluble  msLlBr,  &0. 


CRKESE    PACKING. 


Calcium  fulphgite 
Maiineaiuin  uLta   ... 
Flioepliate  and  ailici 


ITone 


I 


1000 
Pack  A  a  KB.  

'I'he  ((anond  make-up  of  butter  and  clieeae  dependi  npon  t)ie  custom  of  the 
market  U)  whicli  it  is<?Diiai|iiied,  local  [4Ut«9  hsTing  to  be  vonaidered. 

WhstcTrr  form  ii  adopteil,  it  niu>t  be  of  atlrai'tirc  neatneii,  wliirli  wll  repaja 
the  Irou'-leoE  the  packer. 

With  re){Brd  to  butler,  the  preaetit  aljle  of  psi'kagea  ofoaloiiial  buttfr,  viz.,  the 
cube  boxes,  hu  now  become  welt  known  and  papular,  and  ia  no  doubt  s  apecial 
feature  of  Ihe  trade,  hut,  conaiderine  Uie  (kme  von  bj  the  coDtineutial  trade  with 
oaaka  ur  flrkiiia,  the  ooloniea  uiuKt  congider  the  impart«uce  of  adopting  thxtn  if 
required  by  tlie  Irade  iu  the  aeveral  luarketa. 

Of  couraB  fine  quality  will  alwaj*  aell,  but  much  dependn  upon  the  general 
appSHrance  of  the  pnckacea. 

The  adoption  of  auy  other  pacliage  to  thoao  at  present  in  uao  will,  of  eoUTM,  be 
■  mutter  of  conaideratiou  \  at  tlie  aanie  time,  now  the  treatment  on  hoard  ahip  haa 
lo  much  improved,  there  ia  no  reason  whj  lighter  packages  in  the  vereral  Forma 
■hauld  not  be  adopted  toanit  the  diQ*ereiit  niarki^ta.'if  neceaaarjr. 

The  great  adrantagea  of  the  preaent  puckagea  are  the  cheapneaaof  inanufaoture, 
the  aaring  in  ahip  pin  g-apaee.  and  the  suitable  ahaps  for  tbs  counter,  which  greatlj 
BJmpliQea  the  work  of  the  relailer. 

The  paokagea  should  be  of  unifarm  ai»e  and  of  uniform  weight  (net),  and  few 
Daila  should  be  used  in  fixing  I  he  lida.  So  doing  facililatea  opening,  and  alao 
preaerTei  the  lida  :  il  insures  quick  re  place  m  CD  t  of  »  new  latuple  before  the  oi 


if  the  Urat  is  not  approied 
prejudice  of  it  appearing  a  "  rejected  "  a 
iloul  legetable  parchment  paper,  and  TOt 
from  a  reliable  firm  in  order  to  inanrc 
found  benencinl,  in  inauring  a  good  " 
of  the  paper  ia  naed.  and  tliia  ejalem 
flnns  with  sucoeia. 

With  regard  to  cheese,  the  aeingon  or  oc(agon-sha]ied  cratoa  uauallj  adopted 
anawer  renr  well,  and  certaitilj  hare  the  adtanlage  of  atloKing  of  ample  rentilatioo, 
but  cars  must  he  token  that  the  cheeaea  oontained  in  each  crate  are  of  uniform 
L  i^ttalitj.  Although  there  ia  no  doubt  that  if  the  producera  exerciie  efery  care  in  the 
^  making  of  a  Rnequalitj  cheese,  the  patent  cratea  will  soon  win  a  reputation  forthem- 
I  Mlvea,  and  will  be  eiempliSed  aa  "  Colonial  Cheese,"  yet  in  order  to  meet  the  wanla 
I  of  the  different  markets  it  mny  be  deemed  necoaiary  to  adopt  the  American  and 
y   Canadian  boxes. 

There  are  (September,  1895)  in  tliis  colouy  73  cbeese  factories, 
78  butter  factories,  and  83  creameries.  To  supply  these,  about 
70,720  cows  are  milked.  The  approximate  yearly  output  of  cheese 
is  10.365,4531b..  value  £173,743.  and  of  butter  8,084,2981b..  value 
£269.424.     These  factories  employ  488  men. 


n  the  box  being  ji 

lie.     All  packagea  ahould  be  lined  with 

it  loo  stiff,  and  this  should  be  purchased 

•  being  [>roperly  maoufnctured.     It  will  b« 

rn-oiit"  of  the  butter,  if  a  double  Ihicknsu 

am  pleoeed  to  note,  ia  carried  out  bj  a  few 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FOEESTS  AND  THE  TIMBER 

INDUSTEY. 

By  Professor  T.  Kirk,  P.L.S. 

If  the  relative  iinportaace  of  the  various  branches  of  colonial 
industry  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  output  of  each,  the  timber 
industry  occupies  the  fourth  place;  but,  if  it  be  based  on  the  amount 
of  remunerative  employment  afforded  by  each,  this  industry  occu- 
pies nearly  the  first  place.     The  number  of  saw-mills  in  working- 
order  at  the  date  of  the  last  census  (1891*)  was :  In  the   North 
Island,   119,  employing  1,996  persons;   and  in  the  Middle  Island, 
124,  affording  employment  to  1,270  persons — a  total  of  243  mills, 
requiring  the  services  of  3,266  persons.     But  this  number  does  not 
nearly  represent  the  amount  of  labour  employed,  as  many  men  engaged 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  felling,  logging,  hauling,  building  dams, 
laying  tramways,  <fec.,  are  returned  as  "bushmen,"  "contractors," 
**  drivers,"  &c.,  without  anything  to  show  that  they  are  directly 
connected  with  saw-mill  work.     If  these  be  added,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  will  certainly  not  be  less  than  5,000.     Further, 
in  some  districts  large  quantities  of  sawn  or  hewn  logs  are  conveyed 
to  the  mills  by  rail  or  by  coasting-craft ;  while,  in  all  alike,  round  or 
sawn  timber  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  items  of  railway-freight, 
and  in  this  w^ay  gives  employment -to  many  more. 

General  Character  of  the  Forest. 

The  character  of  the  forest  varies  greatly  in  different  localities, 
according  to  the  kind  of  trees  composing  it  and  the  degree  of  luxuri- 
ance w^hich  they  attain.  New  Zealand  forests  are  usually  of  a 
mixed  character,  some  one  or  two  kinds  predominating  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  It  is  but  rarely  that  large  areas  of  forest  consist  of 
a  single  species  only  ;  but  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions — thus, 
the  mountain  forests  consist  of  mountain-beech  exclusively ;  the 
Oxford  and  Alford  Forests  of  entire-leaved  beech ;  some  large  areas 
are  altogether  covered  with  tawa ;  kahikatea  forms  uniform  forests  in 
swampy  districts,  and  smaller  areas  are  occasionally  found  contain- 
ing nothing  but  kauri.  Still,  the  great  bulk  of  the  forest  is  of  a 
mixed  character.  This  renders  it  difficult  to  lay  down  well-defined 
areas  for  the  principal  timbers,  more  especially  as  most  of  the  trees 
are  generally  distributed  through  the  colony.  Nevertheless,  certain 
districts  may  be  roughly  defined  according  to  the  prevailing  tree  or 
trees,  although  the  boundaries  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat 
vague. 

(1.)  The  Kauri  District, 

This  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  the  colony  lying  north  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Tauranga  to  Port  Waikato,  the  kauri  being  the 


*  a  year  of  intense  depression ;  many  mills  were  entirely  closed,  and  others 
worked  only  half-time,  or  even  less. 


I 
I 


predominfttiog  tree  over  large  portions  of  the  ftrea.  In  some  pajts 
only  siDgle  treeB  are  found,  in  others  they  occur  iu  clumps  or  groups. 
sometimes  forming  extensive  groves,  or  even  large  blocks,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  trees.  Most  frequently  the  kauri  will  be 
found  mixed  with  rimu,  kahikatea,  tanekaha,  niiro,  totara,  totara- 
kiri-kotukutuku,  northern  rata,  puriri,  cawa,  tarairi,  matai,  and 
many  other  trees,  the  tawa,  as  a  rule,  being  most  abundant.  The 
nikau,  or  southern  palm,  is  plentiful  all  through  the  district,  and  is 
everywhere  accompanied  by  noble  tree-ferns  and  paJm^lilies.  The 
underwood  is  composed  of  numerous  shrubs,  and  the  ground  is 
carpeted  with  a  rich  growth  of  delicate  filmy  ferns.  A  large  kauri 
forest  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  to  be  found  iu  i^he  entire  range 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  massive  columnar  trunks,  4ft.  to  Bit. 
in  diameter,  clothed  with  smooth  groy  bark,  rise  close  together 
often  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  ihi^ir  spreading  arms 
and  deep  green  leaves  presenting  a.  picture  of  the  greatest  luxuriance 
and  vigour.  At  the  baae  of  each  tree  ia  a  large  mound  of  humua, 
formed  by  the  decay  of  bark  through  successive  centuries.  The 
flurfsce-soil  as  well  as  the  humus  is  charged  with  resin  chat  haa 
«xuded  from  the  fallen  leaves  or  twigs.  Some  of  the  most  ancient 
specimens  are  among  the  oldest  trees  in  the  world,  and  must  have 
originated  in  a  period  long  before  the  Christian  era,  yet  they  still 
exhibit  all  the  hfe  and  exuberance  of  early  youth. 

In  the  extensive  swamps  by  the  Northern  Wairoa  and  other 
rivers,  the  kahikatea  forms  forests  of  a  remarkable  character. 
The  uniformly  straight  naked  trunks  often  exceed  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  carry  very  short  branches  at  iheir  tops,  and  are  so 
close  together  that  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  the  view  is  com- 

£letely  blocked,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  column-hke  trunks 
'om  2ft.  to  6ft.  in  diameter;  the  undergrowth  being  insignificant, 

(2.)  The  Totara  Dtstrki. 
.\hhough  the  totara  is  distributed  throughout  the  colony,  Jt 
«X:curs  in  larger  masses  in  the  central  portions  of  the  North  Island, 
tnore  especially  on  the  eastern  side.  Large  areas,  iu  which  it  is 
the  prevailing  tree,  are  found  in  many  pai'ts  south  of  the  Lower 
Waikato,  more  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  Hawke's  Bay, 
the  northern  portion  of  "the  Wellington  District,  and  the  Seventy- 
Mile  Bush.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  area  the  totara  is  sparsely 
scattered,  and  even  when  most  dense  is  usually  intermixed  with 
rimu,  tawa,  totara-kiri-kotukutuku.  kamahi.  hinan,  kahikatea  and 
other  trees.  Unlike  the  kauri  the  bark  of  the  totara'is  of  a  deep 
brown  colour  and  much  furrowed,  while  the  short  narrow  leaves  are 
«f  a  brownish  green.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  trees  of  this 
area  there  are  two  worthy  of  special  mention,  the  northern  rata  and 
the  black  maire.  which  occur  in  vast  abundance  in  many  localities. 
The  former  is  often  found  with  a  distorted  trunk  of  gigantic  dimen- 
oions  clothed  with  rough  brown  bark.  The  latter  lias  a  pale  bark 
4Hid  yields  a  timber  remarkable  alike  tor  its  density,  strength,  and 
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durability.  Large  portions  of  the  forest,  especially  on  the  western  side,. 
consist  chiefly  of  tawa,  rimu,  and  kahikatea,  which  are  extensively 
converted  throughout  the  district,  the  first-named  for  dairy  ware  and 
butter-kegs,  the  two  latter  for  building  and  general  purposes. 
Tooth-leaved  beech,  entire- leaved  beech,  and  silver-beech  are  plentiful 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  rarely  descend  to  the  sea- 
level,  while  mountain  beech  forms  the  bulk  of  the  forest  at  high 
levels.  Eimu  and  kahikatea  are  the  chief  timbers  of  the  moist 
forests  in  the  valleys  of  the  Manawatu,  Bangitikei,  and  Wairarapa. 

(3.)  The  Bed'pine  District 

This  might  be  termed  the  low -land  pine  district  of  the  Middle 
Island,  as  practically  it  comprises  all  the  forest  country  in  that 
island  below  a  level  of  1,000ft.  Although  in  nearly  all  localities 
the  forest  is  of  a  mixed  character,  yet  from  Marlborough  to  Stewart 
Island  the  rimu  must  be  considered  the  predominating  tree,  and 
is  the  most  extensively  converted.  The  kahikatea  stands  next  in 
abundance,  and  is  closely  approached  by  the  kamahi,  while  the  miro, 
matai,  totara,  Hall's  totara,  are  generally  distributed  ;  but  the 
northern  rata  and  pukatea  scarcely  occur  south  of  Greymouth.  The 
Westland  silver-pine,  yellow  silver-pine,  and  quintinia,  although  not 
peculiar  to  Westland,  are  more  abundant  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  colony ;  while  the  southern  rata,  which  extends  to  Stewart 
Island,  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  Tautuku  Forest,  where  it 
attains  very  large  dimensions.  Cedar  or  pahautea,  pokaka,  and 
hinau  are  not  unfrequeut,  while  most  of  the  beeches  are  plentiful,, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  distiict.  The  undergrowth 
contains  a  large  variety  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  many  of  which 
afford  timbers  suitable  for  ornamental  cabinet-work  and  inla^dng. 

Much  of  the  rimu  and  kahikatea  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  Nelson  District,  and  in  Westland,  is  of  great  height,  and 
very  well-grown,  in  some  cases  yielding  80,000  superficial  feet 
of  converted  timber  per  acre. 

The  area  of  heavy  forest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Middle  Island 
is  small ;  the  inland  Oxford  and  Alford  Forests  consisting  chiefly  of 
entire-leaved  beech. 

(4.)  TJie  Beech  District. 

This  may  be  roughly  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  Middle  Island 
between  l,()00ft.  and  4,000ft.  in  altitude,  for,  although  the  rimu  and 
kahikatea  are  often  found  above  1,000ft.,  yet  they  rarely  occur  in  any 
great  quantity,  or  exhibit  great  luxuriance  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the- 
different  beeches  occasionally  descend  even  to  the  sea-level,  although 
rarely  forming  any  large  portion  of  the  forest  at  extremely  low  levels. 
The  most  valuable  forest-troe  is  the  tooth -leaved  beech,  which 
attains  exceptional  luxuriance  and  large  dimensions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Te  Anau  Lake,  and  many  other  localities.  Silver- 
beech  and  entire-leaved-beech  are  found  as  far  south  as  Preservation 
Inlet  and  the  Tautuku  Forest,  while   the  mountain -beech  prefers 
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I  Iiigher  levels,  although  occasionally  o,  few  specimens  descend  to  the 
I  zimu  district.     None  of  the  beeches  extend  to  Stewart  Island,  which 


growth  of  rimu,  kamahi,  and 


I  in  many  parts  is  covered  with  e 

I  Tata,  the  kahikatea  being  extremely  r 

Area  of  Fobebt  Land. 
The  following  statement  of   the  approximate  areas   still  under 
forest  was  pubhshed  in  the  report  of  the  Survey  Department  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March.  1893  :— 


I 


Auckland  Land  Diatriot— 

North  of  Auckland                1.800,000 

Soulh 

.     3,420,000 

Taranaki 

.      1,860,000 

Hawke'a  Bay   . . 

.     1.900,000 

Wellington        . . 

.     S.iOO.OOO 

Marlboroush    . . 

iOO.OOO 

Nalaon 

.     3,240.000 

VVeatland 

.     3,3S4,00C 

Cftnletbury 

192.000 

Otago 

.     l.lSd.OOO 

Southland 

500,000 

>  Conversion. 
t  into  suitable  lengths  for  cou- 
[lill  by  flotation,  by  tram- 


I 


The  State  forest  reserves,  including  those  made  for  climatic 
purposes,  comprised  1,141,778  acres  on  Slst  Mnrch,  1895. 

Exploitation  i 

The  trees  are  felled  and  croE 
version,  the  logs  being  conveyed  to  the 
line,  or,  more  rarely,  hauled  by  o:(en  or  horses.  c\ 

Flotation  is  the  method  most  commonly  used  in  the  kauri  dis- 
tricts, which  are  much  broken  by  deep  gullies  and  small  streams, 
opening  into  tidal  creeks.  After  the  trunks  are  cut  into  lengths  a 
"  rolling-road  "  is  formed  to  ihe  nearest  creek.  All  the  scrub  is 
closely  cut  down  for  a  width  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet, 
and  all  stumps  are  removed,  while  inequalities  are  reduced  so 
as  to  obtain  an  approximately  even  surface,  inclined  towards  the 
creek.  The  logs  are  forced  along  this  road  by  timber-jacks,  which 
the  bushmen  use  with  remarkable  skill,  and  are  impelled  with 
R  rapidity  which  is  simply  astonishing  to  persons  unused  to  the  pro- 
cess. If  the  creek  contains  plenty  of  water  the  logs  float  to  the 
nearest  booms  without  further  trouble,  and  are  drawn  out  of  the 
water  as  required,  but  in  many  cases  the  creek  does  not  contain 
Buthcient  water  to  float  the  logs,  and  then  they  are  left  until 
heavy  rains  afford  the  requisite  depth.  Often  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  costly  dams  to  impound  the  water  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  creek,  in  order  that  it  may  be  suddenly  liberated  when  the  water 
in  the  loner  parts  is  at  its  greatest  depth,  so  that  the  entire  assem- 
blage of  logs  may  be  "  driven  ''  to  the  booms.  In  dry  seasons  the 
Jogs  may  remain  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  tor  months,  and,  occasion- 
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ally,  after  a  successful  *'  drive,"  the  harvest  of  logs  is  carried  out  to 
sea  and  lost,  the  booms  breaking  from  the  immense  pressure  behind 
them.  Kauri-logs,  thus  sec  free,  often  drift  to  the  coast  of  the 
Kermadec  Islands,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  north-east  of  the 
Hauraki  Gulf.  Tram-lines  are  less  common  in  the  kauri  district 
than  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  colony. 

In  portions  of  the  Taranaki  District,  where  milling  tiuiber  is  some- 
what  sparse,  timber- wheels  are  commonly  used ;  but  in  nearly  all 
places  where  milling  timber  is  plentiful  a  tramway  is  constructed. 
Kamalii,  or  other  common  timbers  are  used  for  sleepers.  Rails  are 
sawn  out  of  better  stuff,  and  laid  in  notches  cut  in  the  sleepers,  being 
tightly  fixed  by  wooden  wedges.  Haulage  is  usually  effected  by 
horse-power,  but  in  some  cases  the  tramway  is  built  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial manner,  light  steel  rails  being  used  instead  of  wood,  and 
the  logs  are  hauled  by  a  steam  motor.  The  maximum  proportion 
of  tramway  required  is  half  a. chain  per  acre.  Loading  places  are  con- 
structed alongside  the  line,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  chains 
apart,  to  which  the  logs  are  hauled  by  oxen.  If  of  large  size,  the 
timber-jack  is  employed  to  facilitate  loading.  It  is  not  considered 
profitable  to  haul  logs  from  a  greater  distance  than  ten  chains  on 
either  side  of  the  tramway.  It  is  in  the  Southland  forests,  where 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  comparatively  level  land,  that  the  tram- 
way is  most  used. 

The  sawmill  is  usually  worked  by  steam  power,  rarely  by  water, 
and  may  vary  from  the  magnificent  mills  of  the  Auckland  District  to 
the  small  portable  engine  and  movable  saw-bench  commonly  seen 
in  a  block  newly  opened  for  settlement.  For  their  completeness, 
and  the  quality  of  their  machinery,  the  Auckland  mills  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  world.  They  are  fitted  with  vertical  breaking- 
down  saws,  capable  of  dividing  the  largest  logs  into  halves  or 
fiitches,  as  may  be  required ;  vertical  frame-saws  for  converting  the 
fiitches  into  boards,  and  circular  saw-benches  having  rack  adjust- 
ments  for  the  conversion  of  scantling.  Planing  machines  of  the 
best  pattern,  tonguing  and  gi'ooviug  machinery,  moulding  machines, 
as  well  as  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  doors  and  sashes, 
coopers'  staves,  gates,  wheelwrights'  stuff,  itc,  <fcc.,  are  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  mills  are  furnished  with  the  electric 
light,  so  as  to  allow  of  work  being  carried  on  through  the  night 
when  required,  and  in  a  tew  cases  arrangements  are  made  for 
seasoning  converted  timber  by  the  hot  air  process.  In  the  totara 
and  rimu  districts  the  mills  are  less  complex,  of  smaller  extent,  and 
driven  by  less  powerful  engines.  Breaking-down  is  commonly 
effected  by  the  circulai*  saw,  and  in  the  case  of  very  large  logs  by 
two  circular  saws,  an  upper  and  a  lower  working  in  the  same 
vertical  plane.  Vertical  frame-saws  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  general  use,  although  they  are  becoming  more  common. 
A  circular- saw  bench,  with  rack  adjustment,  serves  for  the  con- 
version of  boards  and  scantling.  Planing  is  effected  by  a  simple 
machiiie  with  revoving  cutters.     Machines  for  tonguing  and  groov- 
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ing  and  for  moulding  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  mill,  the 
formar  usually  combined  with  the  planing-macliine.  Floning- 
machines  of  a  better  lype  are  coming  into  use,  and,  at  one  or  two  of 
the  Hokitika  mills,  wide  Ijoards  and  panels,  suitable  for  ornamental 
cabinet-work,  are  turned  out  by  frame-saws  in  a  style  that  could 
not  be  surpassed  either  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

Output  and  Labouk. 

The  value  of  the  total  output  of  sawn  timber,  planed  flooring 
and  skirting,  mouldings,  doors,  and  sasbeB,  for  the  entire  colony 
during  the  year  IHOO,  was  stated  by  the  Registrar-General  to  b« 
£832,959.  Owing  to  the  severe  depression  experienced  during  that 
year,  this  amount  is  no  less  thaa  £344,754  below  that  of  the 
previous  census,  1836.  At  the  census  of  1891,  twenty-five  mills 
had  been  clneed,  and  the  number  of  persona  employed  had  fallen 
from  5,042  to  3,266,  many  of  the  mills  working  even  less  than  half- 
time.  Since  that  date,  the  trade  has  greatly  improved,  and  its 
volume  is  largely  increased.  Of  the  total  output  for  1890  the 
forty-seven  Auckland  mills  contributed  more  than  one-half,  the  value 
of  their  output  being  £416,978.  while  the  manufactures  of  the  196 
raiUs  in  the  other  provincial  diatricts  were  valued  at  only  £415,981. 
The  sum  paid  in  wages  during  the  same  year  ia  stated  at  £271.783 ; 
but  this  includes  only  a  portion  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  bushmen, 
fellers,  and  others  engaged  in  preparing  the  logs  for  conversion,  as 
many  mills  purchase  logs  from  settlers,  or  employ  contractors,  who 
dehver  the  logs  at  the  mill  at  fixed  rates. 

The  approxmiate  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
plant  was  returned  asunder:  Land,  £160,750;  buildings,  £92,848; 
machinery  and  plant,  £246,674  :  total,  £500,272. 

In  the  kauri  district,  bush-hands  are  commonly  paid  20s.,  or 
rarely  18s.  per  week,  with  board  and  lodgings,  the  accommodation  in 
some  cases  being  plain,  but  amply  sufficient  in  so  mild  a  climate, 
the  board  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  In  some  instances,  married 
bush-hands  put  up  a  rough  cottage,  the  larger  part  of  the  material 
being  supplied  by  the  manager  free  of  cost,  and  sometimes  enclose 
a  small  garden ;  in  this  case,  saving  the  cost  of  rent  and  firing,  while 
securing  a  large  amount  of  comfort  at  a  minimum  of  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  Hour  and  other  provisions  is  some- 
what higher  ihau  in  the  towns,  on  occouut  of  the  heavy  charges  for 
freight. 

Ai  page  49  of  the  Report  of  the  Labour  Deportment  (H.-IO,  1893), 
it  is  staled  that  a  sawmill  hand  returned  his  average  yearly  earnings, 
after  allowing  for  lost  lime,  at  £115.  A  bushman,  under-  the  same 
conditions,  returned  his  earnings  at  £92  Bs.  As  a  general  rule, 
wages  for  adults  are  a  hitle  higher  in  Westland  than  in  any  other 
district  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  living.  On  the  other  hand. 
they  are  slightly  lower  in  the  Auckland  District,  where  compensa- 
tion is  found  in  the  greatly- reduced  cost  of  living.  In  Southland,  at 
this  date  (May,  1895)  henchmen  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Os.  per  day. 
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or  £12  per  month  when  in  work ;  ordinary  mill-hands,  68.  6d.  to  Se.; 
planing-machine  men  and  bushmen,  Is.  to  88.  per  day ;  engine- 
drivers,  7s.  to  Ss. ;  bullock-drivers,  Ts.  to  Ss. 

Timber  Export. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  development  of  the  export 
trade,  and  its  present  position  : — 

Sawn  and  Hewn  Timbfur. 

Year.                                                       Quantity.  Value. 

Ft.  £ 

1871                                        ..           3,214,742  ..  14,300 

1875          ..             ..             ..          5,225,627  ..  26,914 

1881                          ..             ..         18,180,280  ..  65,119 

1888  ..                                       43,474,434  ..  177,877 

1889  ..         42,568,600         ..         176,608 

1890  ..  ..  ..  42,098,863  ..  181,689 

1891  ..  ..  42,824,365  ..  182,431 

1892  ..  ..  ..  22,860,551  ..  87,581 

1893  ..  ..  ..  26,718,046  ..  101,062 

1894  ..  ..  ..  31,901,415  ..  116,116 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  exported  timber  consists  of  kauri, 
the  proportion  of  other  timbers  being  almost  insignificant ;  thus,  in 
1887  the  quantity  of  kauri  exported  was  30,230,084  superficial  feet, 
valued  at  £124,347  ;  all  other  timbers,  1,404,380  superficial  feet, 
valued  at  £4,475.  The  export  of  rimu  and  kahikatea  is,  however, 
increasing,  although  not  very  rapidly  ;  up  till  now  the  greater  part 
has  been  shipped  from  the  Bluff,  but  the  recent  completion  of  the 
Hokitika  and  Greymouth  Railway  will  lead  to  considerable  shipments 
being  made  from  the  latter  port.  Figured  rimu,  which  is  plentiful 
in  the  Westland  forests,  could  be  placed  on  the  London  market  at  a 
low  price,  either  as  selected  board  or  as  logs,  and  would  command  a 
ready  sale  if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  shipments  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  remarkable  falling-off  in  the  export  of  1892  was  caused 
by  the  terrible  commercial  depression  experienced  throughout  the 
Australian  colonies  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand.  The  returns  for 
1893  and  1894  show  that  a  marked  improvement  has  since  then 
taken  place. 

Varieties  op  Timber  Trees. 
The  chief  timbers  and  timber-trees  of  New  Zealand  may  fairly 
be  divided  into  three  classes : — 

I. — Thnbers  of  Great  Durability  and  Large  DinienaionSf  suitable  for 
Constructive  WorkSj  House-building ^  or  for  Special  Purposes, 

1.  Kauri  {Agathis  ausiralis)^  Salisbury. 

2.  Totara  {Podocarpus  totara)^  A.  CuDningham. 

d.  Totara-kiri-kotukutuku  {Podocarpus  hallii)^  T.  Kirk. 

4.  Matai  {Podocarpus  spicata)^  R.  Brown. 

5.  Kawaka  {Libocedrus  dofiiana)^  Bndlicher. 

6.  Pahautea,  or  cedar  {Libocedrus  bidwillii)^  Hooker  f. 

7.  Northern  inanoao  {Dacrydium  kirkii),  F.  Mueller. 

8.  Southern  manoao  {Dacrydium  coleyisoi)^  Hooker. 

9.  Westland  pine  {Dacrydium  westlandicum)^  T.  Kirk. 
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).  Yellow  Bilvor-pine  [DacTydium  inUrmedium),  T.  Kirk. 

..  Puriti  (FiUx  littoralia),A,  Cunniugham. 

!.  Tawliai  rauQui,  tooLh-leavei!  beech  {Fagua  fusca).  Hooker  f. 

I,  Tawhai  muriki, Bntire- leaved  beech  (Faflinsofandri),  Hooker  f. 

I.  Tawhai,  Blair's  beech  (Pnffiw  blairiij,  T.  Kirk. 

>.  Maiie  rauiiui  {Olea  cunning /m mil),  Hooker  f. 

I.  Mails  (OUa  laiictolata).  Hooker  f. 

',  Narrow- le ay ed  maire  {OUa  montana).  Hooker  (. 

I.  The  norChem  rata  {Melrosidercm  robuita},  A.  CuoniDgham. 

I.  The  aouthem  rata  {Metrosideros  ludda),  Meuziea. 

K  Pohutokawa  {Mitrosidtraa  tomentota).  A.  Cunningham, 

.  Small-leaved  pobutukawa  {Uetroaiderot  polymoTpha),  Forater. 


XI,~Timberi  suitable  for  General  Bailding  Purposei,  or  /or  Special  Via, 
bnt  of  las  DwrabtlUy  than  the  prtecding  kinds. 

25.  Rirau.  red-pina  {Dacrydium  eupreiiinum),  Solander. 

26.  Kahikatea,  white-pine  {Padocarptu  dacrydioida),  A.  Riohard. 

27.  Miro  toromiro  (PodDcarput  ftrruguita),  Don. 

28.  Tanekaha  (Pkyltocladut  trichomanoidei),  Don. 

29.  Toatoa  (Phyllocladus  glauca),  Carr. 

30.  MountaiQ  toaCoa  [Phyllocladus  alpiitus).  Hooker  f. 

31.  Tawliai  rauriki,  mountain  beech  {Fagut  elifforlunda).  Hooker  t. 

32.  Tawhai,  silver-(>eeah  {Fagua  uuntitsU).  Hooksl  [. 

33.  Pukatea  (Laurelia  tuit'it-selanditf),  A.  CunniDgham. 

34.  Uinau  {Elaoearpus  d<nHatut],  Vahl. 

35.  Pokaka  {Etaoc<irpus  liookerianus).  Raoul. 

36.  Tarairi  {Beilsehmitdia  taram),  Bentham  and  Hooker  f. 

37.  TawB  (BeiUchmudia  laioa),  Bentham  and  Hooker  (. 

38.  Titoki.  bokitoki  {Altclryon  exctlsum),  De  Candolle. 

39.  Tawari  {luerba  brexiotdes),  A.  CunQingbam, 

40.  Mangeao,  tangeao  {LUtea  calicaria),  Bentham  and  Hooker  t. 

41.  Rewarowa  {Knightia  exeelto),  R.  Brown. 
43.  Tawhero  ( Weinmannta  silvicola).  Banks  and  Solander. 

43.  Towhai,  or  kaniahi  {fyeimnaania  racemosa),  Forster. 

44.  Porokaiwhiri  {Hedj/carya  denlata),  Forater. 
46.  Kohekohe  {Dysoxylum  ipeetabiU),  Hooker  f. 

III.— Tivibm  of  S'ltalt  Dittetuiaru,  adapted  to  Special  Purposes 

46.  Hotopito  {Drimgs  axillaris),  Forster. 

47.  TuB,tt[Pittosptrrumeiigeniaida).  A.  Cunningliani. 

48.  Rare  {Pittospontm  criiMifolium),Bank»  and  Solander. 

49.  Tawhiwhi  {I'ittosporam  tttiuifolium),  Banka  and  Solander. 

50.  KlaUoe  {Melicytus  ranifloTiis},  Forster, 

51.  Huoi,  or  niauatu  {Plaiiianthus  belulinus),  A  Cunningham. 

52.  Wharangi  [Melicope  tentata),  Forster, 

53.  Kaikomako  {PennaTitia  coi'ymbosa),  Forater. 
64.  Ake  {Dodaniea  viscota),  Linn6. 

55.  Karaka  {Corynocarpaa  Ituvigata),  Forater. 

56.  Putaputa-vteta  {Garpodetui  serratlu),  Forater. 

57.  Kamarahou  {Quiniitta  aerrala),  A.  Cunningham. 

58.  Makamaka  lAckama  raaiEfolia) ,  A.  Conningham. 

59.  Manuka,  or  kahikaUia  {Lcploapennum  acimariuni),  Forster. 

60.  Ramarama  {Myrtus  bvlUita),  Banks  and  Solajider. 

61.  Small-Itaved  Ramarama  (ilyrlus  ralphit).  Hooker  1. 

62.  Bohutu  {Uyrtus  obcordata).  Hooker  f . 

■  Foaad  oal;  io  the  Kennadaoi. 
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63.  Rohutu  {Myrtus  pcdunculata)^  Hooker  f. 

64.  Kotukutuku,  or  kohutuhutu  (Fiisc)isia  excorticata),  Linn^. 

65.  Horoeka,  lancewood  {Pseudopanax  crassifolium)^  Seeman. 

66.  Toothed  lancewood  {Pseudopa^tax  ferox),  T.  Kirk. 

67.  Papauma  {OrUelinia  littoralis)^  Raoul. 

68.  Puka  (Griselmia  lucida),  Foster. 

69.  Tree  karamii  (Coprosvia  arborea),  T.  Kirk. 

70.  Yellow-wood  (Coprosfna  linariifolia)^  Hooker  £. 

71.  Tupari  (Olearia  colejisai).  Hooker  f. 

72.  Akeake  {Olearia  traversii)^  Hooker  f. 

78.  Hcketara  {Olearia  cunninghamii).  Hooker  f. 

74.  Akeake  (0/ea;rm  aricmn«r/oZia),  Hooker  f. 

75.  Neinei  {Dracophyllum  lati/olium).  Hooker  f. 

76.  Mountain  neinei  {Dracophyllum  traversii).  Hooker  f. 

77.  Inaka  {Dracophylluvi  Iwigifoliuni)^  U.  Brown. 

78.  Toro  {Myrsine  saliciiia)^  Heward. 

79.  Mapau  {Myrsine  anstralis),  A.  de  Candollo. 

80.  Tawaapou  {Sideroxyloii  costatuvi),  Bentham  and  Hooker  f . 

81.  Claire  {Fusanus  cunningJiainii),  Bentham  and  Hooker  f. 

82.  Ngaio  {Myo2X)rnm  hetum)^  Banks  and  Solander. 
88.  Torn  {Persoonia  toro),  A.  Cunningham. 

84.  Milk- tree  (Paratrophis  microphyllus)^  Bentham  and  Hooker  £. 

85.  Mukomako  {Aristotelia  raceniosa).  Hooker  f. 

86.  Tumatukuru  {Discaria  townatou),  Baoul. 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  above  species  will  be  found 
below.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot,  unless  otherwise  specified,  is 
invariablv  for  seasoned  timber  : — 

Class  I, 

1.  Kauri  (Agathis  anstralis),  Salisbury;  "Forest  Flora  of  New  Zealand,**  Plates 
79  to  81.     North  Cape  to  Maketu  and  Kawhia. 

This  is  the  finest  tree  in  New  Zealand,  and  affords  the  most  valaable 
timber.  It  varies  from  80ft.  to  100ft.  and  upwards  in  height,  with  a  trunk  from 
Sf t.  to  8ft.  in  diameter ;  but  specimens  have  been  measured  with  a  diameter  of 
fully  22ft. 

The  bark  is  smooth,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  and  falls  away  in  large  flat  flakeg. 
The  loaves  are  rather  close-sot,  very  thick  and  rigid,  lin.  to  Sin.  long ;  and  the 
hoiulbonie  globular  cone  is  nearly  Sin.  in  diameter. 

The  timber  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  combines  a  larger  number  of  good 
qualities  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection  than  any  other  pine  timber  in  general 
use;  for,  while  of  great  strength,  it  is  of  high  durability,  and  unites  a  firm 
compact  texture  with  great  silkiness,  so  that  it  is  worked  quite  as  easily  as 
the  best  Quebec  yellow  pine. 

Many  logs  are  beautifully  clouded,  feathered,  or  mottled,  and  are  highly 
valued  for  ornamental  cabinet-work,  panelling,  &c.,  realising  from  £7  to  £10  p^ 
100ft.  superficial.  Ordinar>'  wood  without  figure  is  used  for  wharves,  bridges,  ^ad 
constructive  works  generally;  squared  piles,  railway  sleepers,  ship- building  (espe- 
cially for  deck  plauking),  house-building,  fencing,  and  other  purposes  too  nume- 
rous to  mcution. 

It  is  exported  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  New  Zealand  timber  and 
affords  employment  to  nearly  one- third  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  timber  conversion.  Its  turpentine  constitutes  the  valuable  resin  known  as 
kauri-gum,  in  gathering  which  nearly  7,000  persons  are  employed. 

Its  specific  Rravity  varies  from  0*498  to  0*700.  Its  relative  strength  when 
compared  with  English  oak  is  as  892  to  1,000  ;  weight  per  cubic  foot  when  sea- 
soned, 871  lib.  to  421b.  The  mean  average  breaking- weight  obtained  from  twelve 
specimens  is  lG0'51b. 
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9,  ToTAR«  (Podocarpiia  folara),  A.  Cunrinjthnm  ;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plato  115. 
MoDgonui  to  Southlatid. 

The  totora  statidB  next  to  the  kauri  for  general  utility,  ajid.  being  more 
widely  distrilinCed,  ia  by  Home  consideied  of  equal,  or  even  greater,  value  :  bnt. 
tbouRh  eijunllin^  hauti  in  durability  and  tba  Tacilrtv  with  which  it  can  bo 
worked,  it  is  infcnor  in  atrenftth.  and  will  not  take  so  h*lgh  a  flnieb.  Tbe  tree  ia 
nBUBlly  from  GOCt.  to  8<l[t.  in  heigbt,  che  trunk  baring  a  diameter  of  from  2li.  to 
eft.,  bub  Bpecimens  lOOfl.  bigh,  witii  a  diameter  of  Stt.,  are  not  infrequent.  The 
trunk  is  clothed  with  fibrous  brown  bark,  which  is  deeply  furroived.  and  in  very 
old  Kpecimens  is  fully  Sin.  thick.  Tbe  leaves  are  about  Jin.  long,  linear,  and  of  a 
green  j  eh -brown  tint.  The  wood  is  ol  a  reddtah-brown  colour,  and  does  nob  warp 
or  twist.  It  is  clear  snd  straight  in  tbe  grain,  and.  cberefoie,  easily  worked.  It 
is  of  txcreme  durability,  and  in  largely  employed  for  building  purposes,  bridges, 
wbacvee,  telegrapii-posts.  rail  way.  sleepers,  house -blocks,  fencing -posts,  and 
various  other  purposes.  Owing  to  its  unrivalled  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of 
the  teredo,  it  is  highly  valued  for  marine  piles,  and  is  unquestionably  the  beat 
timber  in  the  colony  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  the  large  canoes  of  tho  Maorie 
were  hewn  out  ot  a  single  trunk. 

A  well-grown  tolara  forest  has  an  imposing  elTecb :  majestio  trunks.  6()ft.  or 
soft,  to  tbe  first  branch,  tapering  with  the  greatest  regularity,  grow  so  close 
together  that  very  little  top  is  developed  ;  and  the  yield  ot  first  cIoks  timber  is 
enormous,  aometi'mes  amounting  to  80,000  or  even  'lOO.OOO  superficial  feet  pec 
acre.  Usually,  bowevei,  tbe  trees  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  the  trunks  are 
often  distorted,  and  connob  be  converted  without  a  large  proportion  of  waste. 

The  specific  gravity  of  tatara  ia  S&'9  ;  weight  per  cubic  foot  when  seasoned, 
SS-lTlb. ;  breaking- weight,  13S'6lb.,  the  mean  average  of  seventeen  specimens. 
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t.   lOTABA-iUKi-IOTPtrTnKC    ( Poilocarpui   hallii),    T.    Kirk;    "Forest    Flora," 
Fbileg  a,  9a.     Mongonui  to  Stewart  Island. 

This  fine  tree  bean  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  preceding  speciet,  P.  loiara,  but 
is  distingniihed  bj  the  larger  leaves,  wbicli  are  from  )in.  to  l|in.  long,  and  eipe- 
oially  b;  the  thin  bark,  from  which  its  native  name,  Tolara-kiri-kolukul  uku,  or 
fuelisia* barked  totars,  <■  derived-  It  also  difTers  in  the  male  catkins  being  carried 
on  short  itaUci,  and  in  the  fruiti  being  pointed  at  Ilie  apea,  while  in  the  true  totoni 
Ihe  male  flowers  are  detlitiite  of  Oower'atolka  and  tba  Trulti  are  ruundrd  at  the 
apex-  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  true  totars,  but  is  not  of  equal  value  for 
iDBrine'pilea  ;  it  i«,  boneTcr.  used  for  nil  purposes  for  which  the  1  rur  tutara  is  em- 
ployed. The  Maorii  of  Uti^itart  Island  employ  the  thin  bark  for  packing  mutton- 
birds,  vhioli  form  a  valuablr  article  for  exchange  with  the  norlhem  tribut. 
*.  Uatai  (Podorarpiut  ipieata),  R.  Brown;  "Forest  Flora."  Plates  4,  5. 
Mongonui  to  Otago. 

Tlie  matai,  or  black-pine,  as  it  is  often  called  by  settlers,  is  a  round-beaded 
tne  with  erect  branches,  rarely  eiceeding  60f).  in  height,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  to  3ft.  in 
diameter,  nltbougb  larger  jpeciment  are  orcasionally  met  with.  The  leaves  are 
olose-set.  about  )in.  in  length,  of  a  bright  green  above,  but  whitish  ben'^tb.  The 
fruits  are  spherical,  lets  than  jin.  in  diameter,  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  arranged 
in  terminal  spikes.     In  the  young  plant   the   branchlots  are  extremely  slender  and 

Stndulous,  wilb  larger  Ifaves,  whioh  ore  of  a  deepbionie  colour.  The  aspect 
iftera  Ki  widely  from  ibat  of  the  mature  plant  that  its  idrntity  is  usually  denied  by 
•uper6oial  obaetvrn.  lis  rate  of  growlli  is  eitremely  flow.  The  limber  i>  of  a  red 
orjellowish-brown  lint ;  it  Is  Mraight  in  the  grain,  firm,  dense,  liosvy.  of  great 
•trength  and  dunbiliij,  while  it  is  easily  worked.  It  is  largely  employed  for  bridges 
And  oonrtnietive  works,  house-blocks,  framing.  )oi»t«,  wealberbfMvds.  railwsy- 
sleepers,  piles,  millwrights'  work,  bed-plales.  &c.,  and  is  etpeciallj  valued  for  the 
flooring  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  although,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
new,  it  cannot  be  laid  so  quickly  ai  other  kinds.  Its  speoifii'  gravilj  varies  from 
0-67B  to  0-7112  ;  its  weight  per  cubic  fo.'l,  when  seiwoncd,  from  4fi-8fiSlb.  to 
4T-S0Slb:  and  its  brrnkiug-weight  i>  S64'031b.  for  a  [uece  Sft.  long  and  lin.  by  lin. 
■upported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the  centre. 
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5.  Kawaka  (Liboeedrus  donia^a),  Endlicher ;  *'  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  82.     Hil^ 

parts  of  the  North  Island — Mongonui  to  Taranaki. 

Tills  is  also  termed  kaikawaka  bj  the  Maoris,  but  anhappilj  thia  name  has  been 
commonlj  applied  bj  surveyors  and  bushmen  to  the  next  mentioned  tpeciee.  It  is 
known  to  manj  settlers  as  the  New  Zealand  arbor  vita.  It  is  a  noble  tree  of  oonical 
outline,  sometimes  lOOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  2ft.  to  5ft.  in  diameter ;  aod,  like  the 
next  species,  may  be  distinguished  from  other  New  Zealand  pine*  bj  the  old  bark  fall- 
ing awaj  in  long  thin  ribbons,  which  are  pendent  from  the  trunk  along  it«  entire  lengtli. 
The  branchlets  are  much  flattened  and  clothed  with  imbricating  scale-like  lea?ea 
The  fruit  is  a  small  cone,  oonsinting  of  four  woody  scales,  each  with  a  short  epine  on 
the  outside ;  each  meed  is  furnished  with  a  membranous  wing.  The  wood  ie  of  a 
dark-red  colour  with  darker  streaks  ;  it  is  straight  and  even  in  the  grain,  and  often 
Tery  ornamental.  It  is  extremely  durable,  somewhat  stronger  than  the  next  apeciei^ 
and  has  been  used  for  general  building  purposes,  fencing-posts,  shingles,  palings, 
&c. ;  but  is  especially  yalued  by  cabinetmakers  on  account  of  ite  ornamental 
character  and  the  facility  with  which  it  takes  a  high  finish.  It  is  one  of  the  rarssi 
timbers,  and  has  become  much  too  yaluable  to  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

6.  Pahautba,    or    Cbdab    (Libocedru*   bidwillii),   Hooker  f . ;    "  Forest    Flora,'* 

Plate  83.     From   the  head  of  the   Hauraki    G-ulf  to   Southland,  chiefly  in 
hilly  districts. 

Tlio  pahautea  is  closely  related  to  the  kawaka,  but  is  usually  of  smaller  aise,  and 
the  ultimate  branchlets  instead  of  being  flattened  are  four*sided.  It  forma  an  ele> 
gant  cone-shaped  tree  40ft.  to  7Uft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  1ft.  to  2ift.  in  diameter, 
althougli  larger  specimens  are  occasionally  found.  The  bark  is  loose  and  pendent,  as 
in  the  preceding  species,  but  the  flake«  are  not  so  broad  and  are  rather  more  fibrous. 
The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  kawaka,  and  the  cones  are  rather  smaller,  each 
bearing  two  winged  seeds.  The  wood  is  remarkably  straight  in  the  grain,  but  light 
and  rather  brittle:  it  is  of  a  uniform  dull  red  colour,  extremely  durable  in  all  kinds 
of  situations.  It  is  largely  used  for  general  house  building,  fencing,  house-blocks, 
telegraph-posts,  rail  way -»leepers,  bridges,  and  other  purposes  for  which  great  duia- 
bility  is  required.  In  this  quality  it  appears  to  surpass  totara.  On  account  of  its 
brittle  character  it  should  not  be  used  for  b«*ams,  flooring  joists,  or  other  purposes  for 
which  great  strength  is  required.  It  is  excellent  for  Venetian  blinds,  and  stands  mueh 
better  than  the  imported  redwood  of  Cahfomia.  When  seasoned  ite  weight  per 
cubic  foot  is  28-8061b.  to  28'6lllb.  Its  breaking  weight  is  only  99'981b. ;  it  is  there- 
fore the  weakest  of  all  the  New  Zealand  pines. 

7.  NoBTHBBN  Manoao  (Dacrydium  kirkii),  F.  MuelW  ;   "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  97. 

Hokianga,  Bay  of  Islands,  north  of  the  Auckland  Isthmus. 

The  manoaoof  the  North  Island  is  a  handsome  pyramidal  or  conical  tree,  40ft.  to 
100ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  to  dft.  or  rarely  4ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  remarkable 
for  exhibiting  leave^i  of  two  widely  different  kinds  ;  in  the  young  state  the  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  true  nilver  flr,  and  are  from  lin.  to  l^in.  long,  spreading  and 
acute ;  these  pass  roost  abruptly  into  imbricating  scale-like  leaves,  so  closely  appressed 
that  the  branchlets  resemble  stout  whipcord.  The  male  and  female  flowers  ars 
carried  on  different,  plant*,  and  the  fruits,  which  are  set  in  a  small  fleshy  orange-coloured 
cup,  are  aggregated  near  the  tips  of  the  branchlets. 

The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish -brown  colour,  very  compact,  elastic,  of  great  strength 
and  extreme  durability.  Unfortunately  it  is  scarcely  known  in  commerce,  although 
some  years  back  it  was  placed  on  the  Auckland  market  und<)r  the  name  of  "  Barrier 
pine." 

8.  SoUTHSBN  Manoao  {Dacrydium  colensoi).  Hooker;    "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  96. 

Ruapehu  to  Stewart  Island. 
The  southern  manoao  hns  a  close  resemblance  to  D.  kirkiiy  but  it  usually  of 
smaller  dimensions.  The  linear  leares  are  about  i^in.  long  and  the  appressed  scale- 
like  leaves  are  keeled  on  the  back.  The  wood  is  similar  in  quality  to  2>.  kirkii,  but 
of  a  deeper  colour.  It  ascends  the  mountains  to  nearly  4,00011.,  but  is  often  reduced 
to  a  dwarf  shrub. 
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9.  Wmtl^KU  Pi«B9  (Daerj/diMm  ice<llamdifa«i).  T.  Kirk;  "  Forest  Flora," 
PUlc  86.  WlmngaruOi  North,  Orekt  Burricr  Islalii),  anil  Ngauruhcs  djitriot ; 
tbe  w«*l  emit  orSoutJi  Uknd,  and  Marling  Ba;. 

riiia  is  ofW'mlled  "  >il rer-pine,"  or  "  wliilc  >il*er-piiie  "  todiatinguiah  it  from 
the  neit  apeciet,  wbich  ii  knonn  aa  "  jellu*  ailirr-pine."  It  funna  a  aiiiall  tree. 
iuiibIIj  from  4011.  to  SOfl..  high,  witli  a'trunk  Ift.  to  2)rt.  in  diamotvr,  atid  nitlier 
•hort  bmnchea,  wliirh  are  Ihicklj  oorered  with  »n  immonie  number  of  verj  abort 
•lender  brniplilrU.  In  tlie  joung  atate  [he  learea  are  about  iin.  long,  airl-ahaped 
and  apreading  !  in  tbe  mnture  atat«  tbej  naemblp  minute  wales  eloaely  imbricated 
lil  round  thu  alein,  aa  that  tbs  branchleta  reaamble  6ii«  wbipa^rd. 

Although  of  amall  dimenaiona,  its  tiEnber  is  of  great  ralue,  >«  il  i>  of  extreme 
■dnrahititf .  combined  with  great  atreiigtb,  toughneia,  and  elulicitj.  It  ia  rlear  in  tba 
grain,  denae,  flrm,  and  eompn-t,  charged  with  retin.  and  of  lot*  apeoific  gmvitj. 
When  aeaaoued  it  baa  a  jetloniih  aatin;  lualre,  and  tiikea  a  high  flniab.  It  ahrlnk* 
but  little  in  drjing.  It  baa  been  emplojed  for  pilea,  biidgeii  vharTea,  and  other 
«ai»truvtiTe  works  ;  for  marine  pilea  it  ia  fullj  rqual  to  totara.  It  hae  been  much 
u«d  for  furniture,  ond  from  the  unuaual  coniblnulion  of  KreaL  atretigth  and  toa|th- 
nca^  witli  extreme  durabilitj,  ia  sdmirsblj  auited  for  tbe  woodwork  of  agricultural 
implBments.  io.  Reoerillj  it  has  been  largely  con^verled  for  railwaj-Bleepera. 
10,  YbLWw  8iL¥BB-Pnnt  (Dafryrfiam  iitltrmntiHH,).  T.  Kirk;  "  Foreat  Flora." 
Plate  Sfi.  Qreat  Barrier  Island,  Thamea  Qoldfield,  and  cenlml  parta  of  tbe 
NorLb  laland  i  west  ooait  of  Nclwu,  Weatland.  aud  Otago  ;  Stenart  laUi'd 

'i.OOOft.  Uauallf  it  ia  a  haudaome  conical  or  ruuud-headed  tree,  40lt.  high  and 
upwards,  with  a  trunk  1ft,  to  2fl.  in  dinmetsr.  Old  epecimena  growing  in  open 
attuatioua  are  rer;  beautiful,  aa  tbii  branchleta  are  peiididuu*  and  eaiil;  iwajed  by 
tlie  wind.  In  tbe  joung  atate  llie  leaves  are  narrow,  awl-aliaped.  and  apreading, 
(in.  to  I'm.  long  ;  but  in  tbe  mature  alate  tbef  are  nduued  to  imbnoaliug  scale-like 
prooeuea  ^jn.  long,  witb  a  alight  ridge  on  the  back,  TIie  wood  ia  verj  rvsiuous, 
Iwddish-jiiLow.  straigiil-grained,  cotupact  and  even,  combining  great  abrangth  witb 
>axtreine  durabilitj. 

It  is  applied  to  tbe  game  purpoaea  as  the  preceding  apeciea.  and  ia  cepeciall; 
Talued  for  boat- building.     It  ia  now    naed   fur  rail waj-a lee perg,  nnd  mighl.  lUsu  be 


I 
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•emplojed  in  liie  manufacture  of  ogricultui 
the  white  ailrer-pino  in  durebilitj  ;  if  ita  dimenaiona 
the  moat  raluable  Limbera  in  the  colony. 
11.  PCBlBi  (Filtx  lilloralU).  "Foreat  Flora,"  Plata 
Bar  and  Taraiiaki. 
The  pnriri  ia  often  callt-d  tian  Urtr  Zealand  oak,  <. 
It  ia,  however,  more  olnaely  allied  ro  teak.  It  forma 
eOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Ot.  to  5ft.  in  diameter.  Tht 
«nd  the  bark  ia  thin  and  almoal  white.  The  learea  a 
liating  of  from  three  to  five  atalked  leaQeta 


II,  i] 
were  larger  it  woold   be  one  of 

105.      North  Oupe  to  Parerty 

lO  acoount  of  ita  great  atrenglb. 
a  handaome  tree  from  I'lft.  to 
I  tree  ia  smooth  in  all  its  parts, 
rs  of  a  deep,  gloiay  green,  coQ- 
Sin.  long,  springing  froui  tbe 
apoi  of  a  stout  stalk.  The  leafleU  are  about  3in.  wide.  The  flowura  are  red  or 
(rarely)  white,  forming  panielea  which  apring  from  the  axils  of  the  leavea.  They 
are  of  irregular  shape  and  about  lin.  long.  The  fruits  are  apherical,  red,  and 
«ncluae  a  cunoua  club'abaped  nut  containing  four  aeeda.  The  wood  is  eiceesirely 
hard,  dense,  heavy,  and  ia  tbe  strongest  as  well  as  the  most  durable  timber  in  the 
iMlony.  It  is  of  a  dark-brawn  colour,  with  the  librea  croaaed  and  interlaced,  so  that 
Tei7  often  it  is  difficult  lo  work,  although,  aa  a  rule,  it  splits  easily,  except  in  aged 
trees,  when  it  ia  necessary  to  employ  blaatiiig- powder.  It  is  eitensivaly  used  for 
fence-poat*.  house-bloeka.  piles,  culverts,  bridgea,  &c.,  and  ia  the  most  durable  of  all 
tirobera  employed  for  rail  way -•  lee  pera.  Unhappily,  it  haa  become  oomparatiiely 
rare  in  dislriots  where  it  wag  formerly  abundant. 

19.  TooTH-UATED  BsECQ  ( Jh^Hi /uico),  Hooksr  f .  1  "Foreat  Flora,"   Flatea  90, 
91,     Ahipara  to  aoothlaDd, 
This  fine  tree  ia  tbe  lawbni,  or  tawhai-rau-nui  of  the  Maoria ;  the  blnck-biroh 
i  <l  tbe  settlers  in  Auckland,  parts  uf  Otago  nnd  Southland ;  tlie  red-birch  of  WeU 
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lington,  Neloon,  and  part«  of  OtBgo  ;  and  bull-birch  of  the  Soaihem  Lake  I>iatrict. 
So  much  trouble  and  loss  bave  been  caused  bj  the  misleading  common  name*  uted 
in  different  districts,  that  the  name  of  tooth-leaved  beech  baa  been  brought  into  uae 
to  supersede  them,  and  is  generally  adopted  in  the  QoTemment  departmenta. 

Tooth-leaved  beech  is  a  noble  tree  from  80fb.  to  100ft.  high,  or  more,  with  a 
trunk  from  21t.  to  10ft.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  rough,  deeply- furrowed  bark, 
which,  in  the  mature  state,  is  of  a  deep  rich-brown  colour,  easily  recog^iiaed  at  a  short 
distance,  but  scarcely  distinguii^huble  at  duse  sight.  It  is  off^en  black  or  blackish- 
brown.  The  leave*  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  New  Zealand  beech.  They 
are  from  fin.  to  l^in.  in  length,  and  from  ^in.  to  fin.  broad,  somewhat  Tariable  in 
shape,  but  always  wedge-like  at  the  base.  When  first  developed  tkey  are  clothed 
with  (•hort,  downy  hairs,  which  speedily  disappear  after  the  leaTes  attain  their  full 
size.  The  upper  portions  of  the  margins  are  cut  into  sharp  rather  coarse  teeth. 
The  fruits  are  woody  cups  formed  of  four  valves  or  leaTCs,  each  valve  having  carious 
membranous  trannTerse  bands  or  plates  on  the  outside,  and  the  cup  contains  three 
or  four  three-fiided  nuts  with  a  narrow  membranous  wing  produced  from  each  angle. 

The  wood  is  of  a  red  colour,  very  tough,  of  great  strength  and  high  durabilitT ; 
consequently  it  is  extensiTely  used  for  bridges,  railway-sleepers,  piles,  house-blocls, 
mine-props,  also  for  house-framing,  flooring,  joists,  and  weather-boarding.  As  the 
timber  is  easily  split  it  is  mu(rh  used  for  fencing,  which,  when  properly  erected* 
should  last  for  forty  years. 

The  weight  when  seasoned  is  34-124lb.  to  40-6481b.  per  cubic  foot.     Tlie  break- 
ing weight  varies  from  156'83lb.  to  262  51b.     It  must  rank  amongst  the  most  Taluable  - 
timbers  in  the  colony. 

18.  Ektibe-leavbd  Bkbch  {Fagus  solandrij,  Hooker  f. ;  "Forest  Flora," 
Plate  5ft.     Cape  Runaway  to  Otago ;  chiefly  in  lowland  district :  often  local. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  the  entire-leaTed  beech  has  different  names  in 
different  districts  ;  black-birch,  white-birch,  red-birch,  black-heart  birch  are  amongst 
the  most  common.  It  is  sometimes  termed  tawhairauriki  by  the  Maoris.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree,  commonly  from  60ft  to  90ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8(1.  to  4ft.  in  diameter, . 
although  specimens  lOOft.high  and  upwards,  with  still  larger  trunks,  are  not  infrequent. 
The  leiives  are  sniali,  about  iin.  long  and  -j^in.  broad,  oblong  and  quite  entire  ;  white 
beneath  and  of  very  thick  texture.  The  fruits  are  small.  The  wood  is  pale  red  or 
greyish  in  colour,  often  streaked  with  darker  markings ;  the  heart-wood  is  black  and 
urregular  in  outline.  It  is  very  strong,  tough,  and  durable  if  used  when  thoroughly 
ripe  and  properlj  seasoned.  The  wood  of  immature  trees,  or  of  trees  tha^  hare  stood 
too  long,  is  not  satisfactory.  '  he  weight  per  cubic  foot  when  seasoned  is  40*2921b., 
and  the  breaking  weight  d39'531b. 

14.  Blair's  Bbech  {Fagus  blairii),  T.  Kirk  ;  '« Forest  Flora."  Plate  57.  Central 
parts  of  North  Island  ;  Buller  River  and  Little  Grey  ;  Lake  Ohau  ;  Lake 
Wakatipu  and  Dart  Valley. 

This  handsome  tree  resembles  the  European  beech  more  closely  than  any  other 
New  Zealand  species,  but  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  quite  entire,  green  aboTe  and 
yellowish-brown  beneath.  It  is  usually  SOft.  to  60ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  to 
3ft.  in  diameter. 

The  timber  is  similar  to  that  of  the  entire-leaved  beech,  but  somewhat  smoother 
in  the  grain. 

15.  Maibr-raunfi  (Olea  cunninghamii) ,  Hooker  f. ;    "Forest  Flora,"  Plates  59a 

and  59n.     Mongonui  to  Marlborough  and  Nelson. 

A  noble  tree  ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  colony  for  strength  and  dura- 
bility. It  is  from  5(>ft.  to  70ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  to 6ft.  in  diameter  ;  the  leaves 
of  young  plants  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  mature  state,  being  from  6in.  to  lOin, 
long  and  about  fin.  broad  ;  those  of  mature  trees  are  from  Sin.  to  6in.  long  and 
nearly  2in.  broad.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes  developed  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  being  destitute  of  petals  are  inconspicuous.  With  the  exception  of  the 
puriri  and  nianoao  it  is  the  strongest  timber  in  the  colony.  It  is  of  a  deep-brown 
colour,  dense,  compact,  even  and  straight  in  the  grain,  while  it  is  easily  work«*d  and. 
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Hftkei  a  giioi  Siiiih  ;  it  ii  of  Pitr"me  diimbilil.y.  iiiid  nlien  fullj  mature  pxliibili  but 
little  ■ft|>-iTiiait,  It  i»  eui'abU  for  bri'lgi'B.  wlinrTM,  and  ™n*truptive  worki  gene- 
rallj  I  for  niiliTBj-sleBpen,  furm-gat^a,  poati,  Lo.,  hikI  far  tlie  frdDing  of  railnf 
earriagra  and  wa^iu,  ll  hai  been  uied  fur  inanbine-bwls.  bearmgi',  &0.,  rraiiiinK 
far  hea'j  machinery,  millwnahta'  vrurk,  and  i^ricultural  iinplaii)«iiti.  Old  ipeinnMiia 
arp  beaiittrullf  itmked  and  Bgured.  and  are  in  demand  Cir  ornnniental  mbinet  work, 


9  u»ed  fbV  similar 


16.  MaIRK     (O'm    l-inn'olala).     Hooker    f . ;      "  FnreO-    Flora,"      Platra    60,    61. 

Mongonui  to  Marlborougb  mid  Nelaon. 
Tlie  wliilo  maire,  u  it.  ii  often  called  by  the  huahme.i.  fonna  a  roiiiid-headsd 
i»e  soft,  to  soft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Ifi.  to  3tt.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  white 
bark.  ThE<  <mooUi,  gloiay,  poiiitad  leates  are  about  3iii.  loog.  uritli  veiiia  prominent 
on  bnlli  aides.  The  Siwera  are  inconapiciioiia,  luid  are  fulluived  b;  trigonoui,  bright- 
red  friii'ti.  cniilainttig  a  single  aeed.    The  wood  h  Rrm.  ecen,  (.'oiii|>act,  vert  strong, 

and  diifahlo,  but  of  smaltrr  dimensiom  than  the  preoeding.  r~^  ""  — ^  ' *"" — 

purpose). 

17.  KARUOW-I.EtTBD  Maibe   {Olen  moiilaiial.  Hooker    f. ;  "Forest    Flom,"  Plate 

SO.     Wliangaroa  North  <o  Nebon. 
A  twiggy,  round-heodod  tree.  Soft,  to  SOfh  liigh,  or  more,  njth  a  trunk  1ft.  to 
2ft.  in  liimiicteri  elotlieil  with   browniah-grey  bsrk.     The  ijuiber  cloady  reaemblei 
that  of  the  preceding  spi^aiea.  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposeg.      It  his  alao  beeo 
used  for  the  teeth  of  gearing- whrels.  &c. 

18.  Thk   Nobthebx    Kata    IMelnaidiro'    robailn).    A.      CuDnim-ham  i      "Forest 

Flora,"  Plate  IBS.     North  Cap-  to  Grejtiioiith. 

The  northern  rata  Fornis  a  noble  tw»  with  iin  irregnlar  head.  It  i>  sotnetiines 
lOOft.  Ill  height  and  8ft.  to  ISft.  in  dtame'er.  It  wai  forraerL*  suppox-d  lo  be  a 
oUinbc--.  iiiine  to  its  peculiar  bafait.  The  duit-like  seedi  are  often  blown  inlfl  tlie 
forks  of  lofty  trree  and  readily  iMrminate  in  tiie  mould  formed  by  lli>  de-'ai  of 
epipliytid  Tegelation,  to  tliat  very  oftnTi  tlie  plant  commniice*  life  at  a  great  height 
alMte  the  ground,  and  eoiitinuee  to  grow  iu  thia  poaition  for  a  h)nKer  or  shorter 
period,  until  its  alore  of  nutritiru  inalerial  ii  eihausted,  when  it  tends  one  or  more 
»6ri*l  roots  down  the  atmn  of  the  aupporting  tree.  The  aSrial  roota  enter  the  aoiJ, 
audi  drawing  larger  aiipplie*  of  food,  aoon  beeome  cbaoged  into  eieint.  Some  of 
these  •t.rnis  hove  been  found  orer  gOft.  in  diameter.  Sooner  or  later  the  supporting 
tree  ii  killed  by  the  ueurpiog  rata :  if  two  or  more  atrial  rools  are  ^iTen  off  it  ia 
equeeird  to  death  ;  and  the  deed  ttem  may  retain  ite  position  for  years,  sometiin's 
Oompleti-ly  liiddun  at  tl,«  mta  stem'  increase  in  bulk.  The  leaTea  are  about  t^io. 
long,  quite  entire,  and  of  rather  Ihiek  leiture.  The  dowers  form  compact  cluster* 
at  the  tips  of  the  branehleti,  and  prvieiil.  a  brilliant  appearance 

Thr  wood  it  of  a  dull-red  Colour,  plain,  ttmight  in  the  grain,  dense,  and  heary  ; 
it  is  durable,  and  of  great  atrengl.li.  Itn  larpiie  tonuona  limba  are  often  uied  foP  ship 
timbers,  and  it  is  in  demand  for  the  arms  of  telegraph  posla.  It  ia  suitable  for  t!i« 
fnuiework  of  railway  wagons,  for  beariogs.  inaehine-bedf,  bridges,  wlieelwrightt' 
work,  Ac.  and  la  liighly  rained  for  lirewood, 

19.  The     SoiTEiKWt    Rata    {Helrotiderot    Uu-iUa).     Menaiet ;      "  K..re»t     Flor 
Plate  m.     areat  Barrier  Island  and  Tbamos  Ooldlleld  to  Auckland  Iilaoda. 

Tlie  aouthem  rata  or  ironwood  it  easily  recoe>ijsn1  by  the  pale-ooluured  twi_  . 
-aharp-pointed  leaie*,  and  large  Danicle*  of  bright  tcarlrt  flowm.  and  inrarlabl; 
lerrettrial  habit.  One  of  Ihe  most  maguifieent  sights  tlie  iwloni  has  to  offer  i*  a 
tnountain-alope  noTsred  witii  the  southern  rata  when  the  brilliant  flawera  are  touohed 
by  the  riaing  sun— rarely  the  flowera  are  of  a  Imtroue  gulden-yellow.  The  wood  ha* 
«>iiiilar  qualities  lo  the  iiorl.hern  rata,  but  it  it  oden  guarled  and  twitted :  it  it  of 
^reat  elrength  and  diirabilily,  and  it  used  for  aimilar  purpoeea.  It  it  oousidered 
-of  higher  vnlue  llian  the  preceding  apeeiet  for  heirir  fr^minii:  it  ia  of  smaller  dimen- 
19,  rarely  eieeedmg  50ft.  lo  liOft.  in  heiglll,  and  Sfl.  to  6ft.  in  diameter;  at  great 
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altitude*  it  i#  reduced  to  a  mere  shrub.  Its  specific  gravity  Tariee  from  1*010  to 
1146  ;  its  weif^ht  per  cubic  foot  from  62'i)33lb.  to  71 '4291b.,  and  ita  breaking- weight 
from  1751b.  to  256-4lb. 

2().  Poiii'TUKAWA    (Metronidero*  tom^Hiosa),    A.  Cunningham ;    '*  Foreat    Flora,"" 
Plato  118.     North  Cape  to  the  Mimi  Hirer,  Taranaki. 

The  )>ohutuka<va  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  70fkM  with  a  trunk  from  2ft.  to- 
4fr.  in  diameter,  and  large  irregular,  niassire,  spreading  arms.  The  brown  bark  is  much 
furrowed  and  wrinkled.  The  leaves  are  simple,  from  lin  to  4in.  long,  and  }in.  to 
l4in.  broad,  of  thick  texture,  siUery-white  beneath.  The  flowers  nreof  a  deep  blood* 
red  colour,  and  form  denite  compact  panicles  at  the  tips  of  the  branchea.  Whoa  in 
full  flower  a  fine  tree  forms  a  maenificent.  object.  The  wood  is  ezceeeivelj  dense, 
Ter?  strong,  and  of  great  durability.  It  i.n  extensivel?  used  for  ship- building, 
machine-bedi*,  bearings,  trenails,  &c.,  and  for  various  special  purposea. 

21.  Small-lkaved  1*011  vtukawa  (Metro9Hlero8  poJtf^norpha)^  Fortter;    "Forest 

Flora,"  >  late  119.     Kermadec  Islands. 

This  species  is  abundant  on  the  Kermadec.  but  does  not  o<*cur  elsewhere  in  the 
colony.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  and  aflTords  limber  of 
similar  quality.  In  a  few  years  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  Auckland  sbip> 
builders,  hs  the  pohutukawa  is  becoming  rare  in  mnny  localities. 

22.  MAXUKA-HArRiKi  (Leptoitptrmum    ^ricoide*)^  A.  Richards  ;    *'  Fureat   Flora,'* 

Plate  69.     North  Ca))«f  to  Otago. 

An  attractive  tree  with  slender  branches,  clothed  with  short  linear  leaves  iin. 
long,  and  producing  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowers.  Its  height  it  from  40fi.  to 
60ft..  and  the  trunk  is  from  1ft.  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  thin  bark,  which 
falls  away  in  long  narrow  flakes.  The  timber  is  straight  grained,  compact,  heavy, 
tough,  and  elastic,  usually  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  of  great  strength  and  dumbilitr, 
and  is  largely  used  for  piles,  bridges,  marine  jetties,  house-blocki*,  f^mw-rails,  wheel- 
wrighis'  purposps.  cogs  for  machine  wheels,  axe-handles,  Ao.,  and  is  highly  prised  for 
firt>wood.  In  the  young  state  it  is  often  called  white  t«a-tree.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  U-0o6  to  1042  ;  its  weight  when  seasoned  from  56'461b.  to  64'951b.  Its 
breaking  weight  is  from  20ulb.  to  3U21b. 

23.  Maibk-tawiiakb    (Eugenia    maire),    A.  Cunningham;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plats 

122.    Mongonui  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Pelorus. 

The  mairc-tawhake  is  a  handsome  conical  tree  35ft.  to  60fb.  high,  with  a 
straight  trunk  1ft.  to  2ft.  in  diameter,  <«lothed  with  thin  whit«  bark ;  the  leaves  are- 
entire,  and  the  branchlets  carry  rather  large  panicles  of  white  flowers  resembling  those 
o^  a  myrtle.  These  are  succeeded  by  irregularly -shaped  red  fruits  as  large  as  a  naL 
The  timber,  although  small,  is  of  ^r^i^t'  value  for  many  purposes  requiring  great 
strength  and  durability  ;  it  is  straight  in  the  grain,  even,  dense,  and  heavy  ;  it  is  of 
a  pale  brown  olour,  and  when  figured  is  valued  by  the  cabinetmaker,  but  is  most 
frequently  used  for  piles,  mooring-jKJsts,  fence-posts,  Ac.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  0-(>18  to  0'94»  :  its  weight  per  cubic  foot,  38-451b.  to  601  b. ;  its  breaking 
weight  ranges  from  1351b.  to  2:^5lb. 

24    Kowhai  {Sophora  ttt  rapt  era),  Aiton  ;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Plalcs  50,  51 ,  52.    Nortli 

Cape  to  Southland  ;  Chatham  Islai^ds. 

This  elegant  tree  varies  from  2r>ft.  to  40ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  1ft.  to  8ft.  m 
diameter;  frequently  it  is  a  much  branched  shrub  loft,  to  20ft.  high,  with  several 
stems  «»f  no  great  thickness.  Its  light  feathery  foliage  and  showy  yellow  flow<*rs,  the 
appearance  of  whicli  mark**  the  near  approach  of  spring,  render  it  a  favourite  for 
ornamental  phinling.  The  leavj'.H  vary  from  |in.  fo7in.  in  length,  and  consist  of  a 
row  of  oval  or  oblong  leaflets  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  common  leaf  stalk  with  a 
terminal  leaflet  at  the  apex.  It  is  0!»e  of  the  few  deciduous  trees  in  the  colony,  and 
the  flowers  appear  in  Angu-t  and  September,  before  the  new  leaves  are  developed;. 
they  are  from  lin.  to  l^in.  in  leng«h,  and  are  carried  in  pendtdous  racemes.  The  . 
potior  tomentum  is  curiously   constricted  between  the  seeds,  and  has  four  narrow- 
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membninoiu  Kinged  mai^ins,  Xlie  wooH  ie  of  h  rlcli  brotin  i^ulour.  i!ani|»Ct  and 
hnrj'.  TBrjslrong,  tjjugli  and  eiaalii^,  pxtnmel;  diirablp.  It  it  uied  for  piles,  hoUBe- 
bloclis,  bnces,  beariiigi  for  tkaftt  and  macliiner}',  u^ricutrunl  iiiiplemriiti,  mbiiiet 
work,  and  ornanirDtal  piirpDi«a  Renenllj', 

Ub  spflL-ific  graritj  i)  (1-667  to  1037:  in  weight  per  cubic  foot  41'5TIb.  to 
64-66tb.  1  iiid  its  br»king  weight  ITUlb.  to  2T5]b. 

Clout  II. 

25.  RiMl",   Reu-Pi(.b  (Daertdium   cuprmiaam) .  SoUnder  i    "  Foront   Flora," 

PMen  18  to  S3.     Nortli  Cape  to  SlEwart  I»liuid. 

Ill  tlic  joung  itate,  under  farourable  circumstaDUPB.  the  rimii  i>  one  of  tlie  niost 
charming  tr.-eB  Itiiown  ■,  ill  caniciil  outline  and  long  pendalouB  branchleti  suggest  tlw 
idea  of  a  liriug  fouQlsin.  In  old  B|)«ciiaena  this  a; iii metrical  outline  u  caiDplvtel; 
lost  i  the  arm*  spriNiil  irregularlj,  and  carrr  the  uneven  drooping  bmniddel*  at  the 
tip*.  •»  that  the  Ivev  ufteii  preaente  a  ragged,  uneien  appearauoe.  It  allaiii*  the 
height  of  from  -Wft.  to  HOfl.  with  a  truuK  from  2(t  \o  4ft.  in  diametir,  alolhed 
with  ruggrd  burk.  nJiich  oloiie  is  aufllcieut  to  dialinguiah  it  from  an}  oiiier  Ntv 
Zealand  pine.  Tlie  leai^*  arv  awl-shaiiad.  froni  t^'ia.  to  Jiii.  long,  oloaelj  oierlap- 
ping  all  round  the  branclilel*.  and  Tsry  uniform  in  old  Irren.  Tlje  fruit  if  a  nut, 
■eat«d  ou  a  red  fleHb}'  receptacle,  Imviiig  h  few  given  scales  on  its  surface.  Kimu  is 
the  chief  building  timber  eiiiplojed  oier  two-tiiirda  of  the  cobnj,  and  is  used  for 
framing,  Dooring,  joiata,  weatherboards,  mantrlpiwe*.  Itc. 

It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  rarring  grrall;  in  intemity,  but  often  besulifully 
shadei,  resembling  some  torictiw  of  rosewood,  «o  tiiui  it  is  eitensiiely  uaed  in  the 
manufacture  of  plain  ^nd  ornamentat  furniture,  for  whiali  indeed   it  is  rspeciallj 

llthougb  not  durable  when  eipmrd,  it  ia  of  great  atrengtb.  and  maj  be  used 
for  beams  under  coier.  In  THranski,  aeiacted  loga  are  samctimes  employed  iu  tbe 
construction  of  bridgrs,  great  cure  being  lakon  Id  prcTent  the  accee*  of  water  at  tbe 
joitte ;  but  its  general  use,  in  exposed  constructiTB  works,  i*  certainly  unwise, 
although  Qccaaianally  the  heart-wood  of  very  old  loga  ia  so  (lioroughlj  saturated  with 
resin  tbat  it  may  be  uaed  for  rHilway-ateepera  and  other  purpoaes  wliere  streogth 
and  durability  ia  required. 

lis  BpcciGc  grsiity  is  0  650  to  0  661,  and  its  weight  per  cubic  foot,  when  sea- 
soned, ia  from  ai'381b.  to  40'lltb.  lU  breaking. weight  is  SiOSSIb.,  so  that  it  i* 
equal  lo  Engliah  oak  in  slrengtli.  Rimu  oecupica  a  larger  portion  of  the  roreal  area 
than  any  other  New  Zealand  limber. 

26.  KABIKATii,  Wbitb-Pine  (PodocarpMi  dacTiidioidei),  A.  Richard ;  "Forest 
Flora,"  Plate  31.     Mongonui  to  Southland. 

A  noble  tree.  60ft.  to  loOfl.  high,  willi  a  remarkable  slraiglit  trnuk,  Zft.  to  4tt. 
and  upwarda  in  diameti-r.  It  often  forms  Tatl  foresta  in  airampy  situational  but  i* 
also  found  on  the  hill*.  Uld  swamp  speoimeiia  often  detelop  fluted  butlresaFs,  but 
usually  Ihe  trunk  is  remarkably  syramelB.-al.  In  young  trues  tbe  leares  are  iin. 
long,  spreading,  and  of  a  deep  brown  ciitour,  arrsnged  in  a  singlr  raw  on  each  aide  of 
the  branchr*.  In  the  mature  atate  they  are  reduced  to  small  scales,  about  Ain. 
Ion ^,  closely  appressrd  to  Ihe  branchlets,  which  rrsemblo  tlioae  of  a  cyprcH.  The 
fruit  is  a  red  drupe,  the  jet-black  teed  being  partly  exaertvd  at  the  apex.  The  wood 
is  white  or  psle-yellow,  tough,  elaalic,  and  of  great  slrengtli,  but  it  is  not  of  great 
durability  when  exposed,  although  alien  eiupk^ed  for  general  building  purpoee*, 
especially  for  tlooring.  Il  is  eitenttirly  usrd  (or  chi^ap  furniture,  and  w  exported 
to  a  coHsiderablB  eilcnl.  Unhappily  il  ia  often  sllacked  by  a  smail  boring- beetle, 
the  lorTiE  of  whii'h  drive  I  heir  miniature  tunnels  through  it  in  all  direction*  until  at 
length  it  cramblea  to  piwes. 

Id  tbe  Marlboruugh  and  Nelson  diatricts  a  rariety  of  this  plant,  growing  ebieflj 
on  the  hills,  produces  timber  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  i>  considered  to  be  much 
wore  durable  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  s|>ecifle  gruTity  of  the  seasoned  timber  is  0  459  to  0'567 ;  ila  weight  per 
cubic  foot  29'lllb.  to  2g'S05lb.     A  piece  Sft.  long  and  Iin.  square,  supported  at 
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each  end  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  rpquiree  a  weight  of  from  3081b.  to  3581b.  to 
break  it.    Occaaionallj  logs  are  met  with  having  a  much  higher  tpecific  gnkvity. 

27.  Mino  TOROMIBO  {Podocarpun  /MTuginea),  Don  ;    "Forest    Flora,"   Plate  81 

Mon^onui  to  Stewart  Island. 

A  round-licaded  tree,  much  resembh'ng  the  English  yew,  with  a  trunk  from 
50rt.  to  90rt.  high,  and  from  1ft.  to  8ft.  in  diumeter.  When  growing  on  hills  at 
an  altitude  of  from  1,500ft.  to  iJ.OOOft.  the  trunk  i*  u^uaUy  xery  short  in  propor> 
tion  to  the  brancliei*.  The  leaves  are  from  \\\\.  to  fin.  long,  acute  at  the  tips  witli 
a  distinct  mid-rib,  green  on  lK)th  surfaces  ;  those  of  very  young  plante  are  rather 
longer  than  tliose  of  the  mature  state,  hut  all  alike  become  of  a  rusty  brown  wha 
dried.  The  handsome  solitary  fruits  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  \\n.  long  and  earned 
on  short  stalks.  The  timber  resembles  the  matai,  but  is  of  a  deeper  brown,  and 
may  be  easily  disttneuieihed  in  cruss  sections  by  tlie  dark  colour  of  the  heart-wood, 
which  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape.  It  is  clear  and  straight  in  the  grain,  of  erea 
texture,  ffrni,  elastic,  and  strong  ;  but  is  not  durable  when  exposed,  and  speedily 
decays  if  water  is  allowed  to  nnxn  access  to  the  joints.  It  is  useful  for  all  kinds  of 
indoor  work,  and  from  its  st'ength  is  specially  suitable  for  beams  under  cover.  On 
account  of  its  hardnexs  it  is  liable  to  split  when  nails  are  driven  without  previoai 
boring,  and  less  easily  worked  than  other  kinds  ;  it  is,  however,  found  to  be  of 
great  value  for  marine  piles,  when  the  bearing  joints  are  carefully  protected. 

\\«  mean  speeitic  gravity  is  0*787  ;  weight  per  cubic  foot  49*071b. ;  brcakiaf 
weight,  197-2lb. 

It  is  most  plentiful  in  the  >'outh  Island,  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  forati 
of  Sout  h  and  Stewtirt.  Islands.  In  Ota(;o  it  was  formerly  known  a«  bastard  black- 
pine,  a  designation  which  hns  happily  fallen  into  disuse.         • 

28.  TAy^KAB  \  (Pfiif(incladu:t  trichomanoidex),  Don;   "Forest   Flora."  PUtes  fi,  7. 

Auckland,  plentiful ;   rare  in  ilawke's  Bay,  Marlborough,  and  Nelson. 

The  taneknha  is  one  of  the  celery-topped  pines,  and  is  a  strikingly  liandsomt 
tree  50fe.  to  80ft.  in  height,  with  smooth,  dark-grey  or  blackish  bark  and  spreading 
branches,  which  are  often  whorled.  The  fan-shaped  expansions  resembling  leaves  an 
modified  organs  termed  phyllodia,  and  bear  the  female  flowers  on  their  margins; 
the  true  leaves  are  small  and  insignificant,  speedily  fttlling  away.  The  w^ood  is  remaik- 
ably  sound,  straight  in  the  grain,  of  firm  and  even  texture,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
timbers  in  the  colony,  but  not  suitable  for  situations  in  which  it  becomes  altemUelv 
wet  and  dry.  Tt  has  been  usei  for  water-tanks  with  excellent  results,  for  all  kiniii 
of  itiside  work,  and  even  for  weatherboards.  Notwithstanding  it«  great  Btrength  it 
should  never  be  used  for  bridges  or  constructive  work  ufanv  kind.  It  is  occasionally 
employed  for  the  musis  of  sntall  craft,  and  is  lnrgely  u»ed  for  n\i lie- props  on  ike 
Tlmmes  Gohlfield.  The  young  plants,  being  straight  and  slender  and  having  tke 
branehes  given  oifin  regular  whorls,  make  excelle'it- ornamental  stocks  for  gig  whiia 
&c.,  and  are  specially  suitable  for  walking-stick.'*. 

Tl'.e  bark  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  colony  for  tanning  purposes. 

29.  ToATOA  {PhifUocladnst  gla»ca),  Curr  ;    "Forest  Flora,"  Plates  98,  99.     Moogo- 

nui  to  Te  Aroha  and  Patetere. 

'*  The  most  charming  of  all  the  New  Zealand  pines"  is  a  handsome  tree  35ft  to 
4i)ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  12ft.  to  IKfi.  in  diameter;  fhe  large  folinceous  phiUoda 
are  sonielimcs  2in.  long  and  l^in.  broad,  somewhat  fan-shaped.  The  male  ostkiM 
are  crowded  at  the  tip-*  of  the  hrunclies,  and  the  fruits  are  lateral,  formins  conetM 
large  hs  hazel  nuts.  The  wood  is  white,  very  straif^lit  in  the  grain,  and  splits  cssilv. 
It  is  tough,  iitrong,  and  elastic,  but  in  all  probability  will  not  prove  durable  vbin 
exposed. 

The  bark  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  tanekaha  for  tanning  purposes. 

30.  M  *  »r  NT  A  IN  To  A  TO  A  (PA  V //<><•/«  Vmv  «/;? /»!/*),  Hooker  f . ;    "Forest   flora,'*  PhM 

100.     Mountain  di^tricts  from  Cape  Colville  to  Southland. 
This  species  rarely  exceeds  25ft.  in  height,  and  the  trunk  is  usuallv  oin.  to  iSa 
in  diameter;  the  phyllodia  are  smaller  and  thicker  than  in   the  preoedinc 
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The  wood  if  timilnr  to  tlinl.  oF  tlie  tnntrliBlia,  being  of  equal  atreniilU.     It  is  much 
-laluBd  bj  buBlimen  tor  level*,  lifling-polee,  4e.     Tar  is  ocoaeLoonilj  eilractfd  from 

t«t,  but  il  ii  of  no  lalue  for  geuenU  bmldin);  purpiuei. 
81.  MoPBTais-Bbech   (FfiguM  eUJiirHoiilti),  Hooker  f. ;    "Fore«t   Flora,"    PI«t«B 
[  lot,  lOU.     Wi.li.re  Maina  lo  Pre«rTa'ioti  Inlet. 

Thi*  ia  nmetinieii  lermed  lawai-rHU-riki  b;  ths  Miu>ri«.  nud  mouiilttin-birch, 
white-birch,  &r  ,  hj  •hopliMdn  .inH  bmhmen.  It  rarolj  oicoeds  from  40ft.  to 
eOCt.  in  bright,  nnd  wlien  growing  abore  S.lHWft,  )■  rrdutvd  to  fifl.  or  8ft.,  or  dwarfed 
into  a  flat-lopped  bmh.  laoUtrd  ■|>vc'i[iieDt  are  eiceedinglj  beauLitiil  Knd  pio- 
tumque.  I'he  wood  i*  of  aninll  diin«uiiioi»,  and  although  of  Considerable  iuiportaDoti 
in  the  mountain   diitricle,  whore  it   formi   the  ani;  timber,  dof>  not  rnter  into 


as.  SD.VEB.BRECH  {Fa'/nt  mmoejti).  Hooker  f. ;  "  Forcac  Flor»,"  PIWh  89. 
Esuraki  Qu]{  lo  Colac  Ba;,  Southland. 

The  (ilier-brechie  the  must  beautiful  and  Btlraiitiie  of  all  the  New  Zealand 
beeche*  ;  uiibappilr  different  iNxnmon  nninea  hare  been  applied  to  it  in  difTerenl 
diitriota,  to  thut  it  i>  variou*!;  termed  brown -bireh,  red-biruh,  while-biroh,  ailver- 
birch,  ic.  It  it  uiubIIv  from  80ft.  to  100ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  lo  4ft.  in 
diameter.  On  immature  treea  the  hark  is  thin,  whilisb,  and  aiherf,  but  on  old 
epecimena  it  beramea  rough  and  furrowed  at  the  baae.  The  leaves  are  amooth, 
aomewhat  rhomboid  iu  ahape,  about  ^in.  ling  b;  tin  wide,  with  blunt  rounded 
teeth.  The  fruit  it  similar  to  that  of  the  toolh-leayod  beech,  but  Uie  transTBrsa 
platee  on  tbe  raltes  are  fringed  with  minute  alalkril  ulanda, 

The  wood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  plain,  remarkablj  straight  and  oven  in  the 
grain,  i>F  great  atrengtb.  but  not  durable  when  eipoaed  Allhough  rather  liravy  it 
ia  uaed  fur  the  fratniu)!  tif  house*,  eicept  ground  platea,  and  for  all  kinda  of  indoor 
work,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinarj  furniture  ;  it  it  eapedall;  uaeful  for 
tuba,  biicliel!!,  and  other  coopera'  n'are,  more  particutarlj  for  wine  and  apirit  caaka. 
Iu  weigh),  when  aratoned.  ia  38'99lb.  per  cubic  foot,  and  ila  breaking  weight 
185-5l)lb.     It  ta  Taluable  for  large  heaiiie  under  cover. 


33.    PCEATKA      (Latmlia    ii< 
Plat. 


A  loft;  tree  with  pal 
with  a  trunk  from  3ft.  to  I 
at  the  ba-e.  which  nearly 
oblong  learea  are  Jin.  to 
pale  jellowiah- brown  oolour, 


■menial,  rather  aoft  but  of  great  itri 
a  difficult  of  (ombuetian  would  he 
!•  heen  employed  in  buat-building 
t.  It  has  been  uaed  for  houie-f 
I.     It  in  excellent  for  common  fn 


ra-ulandiit),     A,    Cunninghai 
71.     Hongonui  to  Weattand, 

ark,  uaualljr  from  90ft,  lo  IZOfi  . 
in  diameter,  uiuall^  flanked  with  radiating 
ible  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.  The  glwaj  ovate  or 
1.  wide  and  barely  twice  aa  long.  The  wood  ia  of  a 
iked  or  clouded  will]  deeper  ahadm,  and  often  very 


'■  Foreat    Flora," 
>  IgOft.  high, 


igth  and  longbne'at.  It  does 
aluable  fur  floDring  boiirde  of  faetoriee.  &o. 
and  was  formerly  valued  by  the  Mauria  tor 
iming,  elcept  grouud-platea  and  weather- 
niturc  and  for  many  kinda  of  ornauiental 


34.    HiNAU  lEIaooarpai  den 


H),  Vahl  i 
U>  Catliii 


'Forest  Flora,"  Plate  11.     North  Capa 


rather  ahort 
ni-liea  are  often 

naked  eicept  at  the  tipa  i  tile  leaves  are  linear- oblong,  Sin.  lo  Sin,  long,  and  the 
drooping  wliilo  flower*  an-  produced  in  raeemes  which  spring  from  the  naked  wood 
or  from  the  aiila  of  the  leave-,  and  preaeut  a  mnat  attraelive  appearance.  The 
wood  is  of  a,  dull  hrown,  uaualtv  with  daiker  or  even  black  hcNrl-wood  ;    it  splila 


isily.  and  is  tough,  ttrong,  and  of  great  durability, 
bridges,  culveria,  poats.  rails,  &b.,  hut  is  wortbleia  fi 
^Jiflieulty.    It*  bark  it  highly  valued  by  the  tanner. 


pih.s, 
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35.  PoKAKA    {EltBOcarpua   hookerianus),  Raoul  ;    "  Forest  Floni,"   Plates,   12,    IS. 

North  Cape  to  Stewart  Island,  hiii.  often  rare  and  local. 

Tlie  pokukH  bears  much  reBeniblance  to  t}ie  liinau,  but  is  of  smaller  dimensiotis ;. 
itH  usual  height  is  about  50ft.  :  the  trunk,  2rt.  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  is  clothed  with 
white  bark.  Tlu^  leaves  are  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  preceding  species,  and 
the  flowers  are  smaller  and  lets  attractive.  In  the  joung  state  the  branches  utf 
tortuous  and  interlacfd  with  narrow  linear  or  lobed  leaves  which  bear  so  reseoi- 
blaiice  to  tho<«e  of  the  mature  st^ite.  The  timber  is  whitish,  tough,  sod  compact,  but 
is  not  durable  when  exponed.  Tne  bark  lisd  been  employed  for  tanning,  but  is- 
inferior  to  that  of  the  hiuau. 

36.  Takaiki  {Beilsrhmii^lia  tarairi),  Bontham  and  Hooker  f. ;    "Forest  Floim," 

Plate  43.     North  Ca^ie  to  Lower  Waikato  and  Poverty  Baj. 

The  tarairi  ti«  u  handsome  tree  GOft.  to  80ft.  In^h^  with  stout  branches  and  large 
brond  ovate  or  obovate  leaves  of  thick  texture,  brown  above  and  white  beneath.  The 
fruit  is  Himilar  to  that  of  the  tawa,  but  lai^er.  The  wood  is  white,  but  red  at  the 
heart,  and  splits  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  it  is,  however,  not  durable  when  exposed. 
It  is  s|Miringly  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  mangeao  in  the  manufacture  of  ship's 
blocks  and  light  eurts,  but  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  for  this  work.  It  is  ooca»ionaUj 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  furniture;  and,  as  it  bums  quicklj,  is^ 
largely  ui>ed  as  a  cheap  firewood. 

37.  Tawa  (Beilschmiedia  fawa),  Bontham  and   Hooker  f. ;  "  Forest   Flora/'  Plate- 

126.     Spirits'  Bay  to  Marlborough  and  Nelson. 

In  its  slender  twiggy  branches  und  willow-like  foUiige  the  tawa  differs  widely 
from  any  other  tree  in  the  New  Zenlaiid  forests.  In  some  districts  it  is  so  plentiful 
that  it  constitutes  fully  two-thirds  of  the  timber.  It  is  from  40ft.  to  80ft.  high, 
with  H  trunk  from  1ft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  black  bark.  The  lanceolate 
leaves  are  from  2in.  to  4in.  long;  the  flowers  uro  green  and  inconspicuous,  but 
the  handsome  fruit  resembles  a  dauison,  and  is  about  the  sauie  sixe.  The  wood  is 
white,  firm,  hard,  even,  and  very  straight  in  the  grain,  but  becomes  rather  brittle 
with  age.  It  is  not  durable  when  exposed.  It  is  now  much  used  for  dairy-ware, 
buckets,  tubs,  |>ails,  and  especially  for  butter-casks,  for  which  it  is  highly  ralued, 
and  preferred  to  either  kauri  or  sycamore.  Spears  from  30ft.  to  36ft.  long  were 
made  from  the  trunk  bv  t  he  Maoris.  The  wood  is  valued  for  firrwood,  as  it  bums 
with  comparative  ease  when  wet. 

38.  TiTOKi,  ToKiTOKi  {AleHrifon  exrehum)  De  Candolle  ;    "  Forest  Flora,"    Plate- 

92.     Mongonui  to  Westland. 

The  titoki,  or  New  Zealand  ash,  as  it  is  s<mietimes  called,  is  a  beautiful  tne 
40i't.  to  (K)ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Ift.  to  3fr.  in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  from  5in.  to 
13iii.  long,  and  consist  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  stalketi  pointed  lenflets  on  each  side  of 
a  common  leaf-stalk.  The  flowers  arc  small,  forming  large  reddish-brown  panicles 
which  are  followed  by  the  curious  fruits.  These  are  very  handsome  :  the  outer 
coat  is  hard  and  woo<ly,  with  a  ridge  on  the  up|>er  surface  which  is  produced  back* 
wards  into  a  short  spur  ;  the  fruit -ves»el  becomes  ruptured  transversely  and  exhibits 
a  glossy  jet-black  peed,  imbedded  in  a  bright  scarlet  granulated  fleshy  cup,  forming  a 
churmiug  and  harnloniou^*  contrapt  of  colour.  The  wuod  is  very  straight  in  the  grain, 
very  even,  and  ea^ly  worked.  It  is  highly  valued  for  its  tereat  toughness,  strength. 
and  elasticity,  but  is  not  durable  when  exposed.  It  is  used  for  buUoi'k-yokes, 
swingletrcex.  axehandles,  liglit  framing  for  nia:!hinery,  and  especially  for  light 
spoke.",  hubs,  felloes,  panels,  fiuniing  for  light  vehicles,  and  bent  ware. 

Its  specific  gravity  varies  fruui  0*1.404  to  0*920  ;  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  from 
(>G-81Ib.  to  57  911b. ;  and  its  breaking  weight  from  24f)lb.  to  2oOib. 

39.  Tawari  {Ixerha  hrtxioides).  A.  Cunningham  ;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  48.     Bay 

of  Islands  and  llokiuuga  to  northern  part  of  Ilawke's  Bay. 

The  elegant  folisge  and  striking  flowers  of  the  tnwari  render  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  in  the  colony.     It  is  froui  30ft.  to  70ft  in  height,  with  a  trunk  1ft.  Uk 
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INDUSTRY. 


2ft.  in  duiniti^r.  Thp  IrBifs  arc  nsrrroor  tad  UiicfuUlv  in  eliftpr,  of  ■  pale  glouv- 
gnen,  >nd  the  hHOilsomp  flonert,  ichioli  ire  from  tin.  to  1  ^iii  iti  diameter,  art  pro- 
ducrd  in  Icrmm*!  pnnicle*.  The  wood  is  white,  with  *  r«idi»h-brown  hparl,  but 
hM  been  utiliied  onlj'  for  mine^propi  wid  other  ti'inpomrj  purpDMi. 


I 


■   f. ;    "Fore: 


40.    Ul>'<!BA«,  Takgkao    (Litiea    i-alicaHi.).  Bcnthnoi  nnd    HooIiet 

,    Flora."  PUte  10.     Mongonui  li 

nil    trre  raxAj  «irceding  ii)!\..    in    lieiRh 

Tho  Uarea   are  otule  or  oblo.iR,   3iii.  lo 

flowers  are  produced  in  imiill  umbel*,  which   BpriiiK  fpoin   tliB  &xila  of  the  tesTa*. 

The   Kirod   it  while,  ivtnpact,  Btiong,  of  great   eUitirilj,  and  i>  suiLable  tor  aii^ 

purpoat  requiring  alreDgtli,  louglincBi.  and  elwitiuitj.  with  a  light  wi'ight.     It  la 

~  '      '    for   bullock -jokei,  eoopers'    work,  i-OBi-b-pnnela,  abaft*,  light  fellocf,  and  ftll 


a  trunk  in.  to  2ft.  i 
I.  lone  ;  the  cream -colourwl 


kinda  of  bent  w 


Itj 


.upeno. 


.0  Bnglith  oah. 
ia  0-t)Zl,  and  itt 


d  for  ohip 


weight  38-701b.  per  i 


lofoo 


41.  Bkwisewa  (KnigUia  et 


■oeUa),  8.  Brown;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  :i&.  Mon- 
gonui to  Marlborough. 

Thia  fine  tree  haa  roueh  the  habit  oflhe  Lombard?  poplar,  and  is  one  ofthemoit 
itriking  treeo  in  the  New  Zealand  foreste,  ita  atriet  ascendiog  brsnohea  being  uniqilB' 
among  the  arboreal  Qura.  It  atlaina  the  height  of  trom  7C>ft.  to  lOOfl...  with  a 
trunk  lift,  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  ololhed  wiih  dull  brown  bark.  The  learra  are  from 
Gin.  to  t4in.  long,  rigid,  and  nbtUM,  with  ooarae  (mCIi.  The  der|>  red  fiowera  Bi« 
amnged  in  denae  cjlindrical  raeemea  2in.  in  diameter,  which  apring  from  the  naked 
bark  or  from  the  aiila  of  the  leater.  The  tiniber  aplita  eaaily,  i>  atraight  in  the 
grain,  bighlj  ornamental,  liandsoDiFlj  mottled,  and  often  L-louded  i  it  is  of  great 
alrength  and  Ter?  difficult  of  toiiibuation.  II  ia  largely  emplojed  for  ornamentAl 
oabinet  work  and  turnery,  and  ii  valued  for  inlaying  and  writing-dsaka,  also  for 
ornatnental  flttinge  for  iteanieT*  and  bouaea.  It  i*  not  durable  wlien  expoeed,  but 
hai  been  uaed  for  shingles  and  timilar  purposes. 

Its  apecific  graiitr  is  0786  ;  weight  per  cubic  foot  48'931b. :  the  breaking  weight 
of  a  I'iece  12in.  long  and  lin.  square,  filed  atone  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  is- 
1611b. 

4Z.  TaWUkBa  (  »'«i.oi««i..'(1  tUricnIa).  Banks  and  Solanderi  "  For«.l  Flora,"" 
Plate  72.  North  Cape  t"  northern  purl  of  Hawke'a  Baj. 
This  species  attain  its  grnteat  deTelopment  in  aitnationa  at  an  altitude  iiffroTn 
l,60(ift.  to  S.OOOft.  At  the  wo-leirl  it  rarely  eii^ed*  20ft.  in  height,  but  at  2,ilO0(t. 
apooimena  70ft.  high  and  upwarda,  with  trunks  lit.  to  3'l.  in  diumeler,  raaj  b> 
found.  In  all  atatea  it  forms  a  handfoine  and  attracliTe  object  when  in  full  bloom. 
Tlie  leaiea  are  eil  remelj  ruriable,  aiinietimes  fiin.  long  with  many  pairs  of  oTate  or 
laneeolalB  leaflets,  ai  others  consisting  of  three  leaflets,  or  eien  of  a  single  leaflet. 
The  flowers  arc  whitiah,  rrrr  aniall  and  di-reloprd  in  profusion  at  the  lips  of  the 
branchleta.  The  timber  i«  of  a  light  rod  colour,  yerj  eien,  atrong,  tough.  KuA 
clastic,  but  opinions  difleraa  to  ita  durabiliij.     It  haa  been  used  for  a  aariety  uf  pur- 

Ce>,  and  makes  excellent  tlrewood  ;  but  the  tree  is  more  Tulued  for  its  bark,  whicb 
been  eitcnaiielj  used  for  tanning. 


i    KaXiHI    ( (Feimnuiiin'ii    raremiMa).    Foraterj    "Forest   Flora,"" 

Plate  73.     Middle  Wnikato  lo  Stewart  Island. 

■  species  ia  similar  lo  the  prei-edingj   but  of  largrr  dlmenaiona.      Seedling 

I  plkula  exhibit  coinputind  learea,  but  llieae  s]>redily  disappear,  and  the  leavea  of  the 

'  -iture  state  are  aimple.  lin.  to  4in.  long,  ovate  and  coa.aely  toothed.     Tlie  flowers 

■  timilar  to  I  lioae  of    IT.  rllticola.  bnt  the  aeed-pfrtia   are  hsiry.     The  Bond  is 

\  dMper  in  colour  than  that  of  the  precedine  fonn.  strong  ond  durable :   in  muiy 

*'    *s  prettily   marked,  and  is  auitabte  for  cabinet -making  and  for  oniamental 

kc.      It  is  need  for  houte-blockt,  ptits,  fenie-pualt,  lranjwaj-tlfepei'a,4o.. 
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and  for  rail  way -sleepers  in  moist  situations  It  is  espcciallj  suited  for  beam*  under 
cover,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  longitudi  lal  cracks  deTelop  and  water 
gains  access.  It  has  been  used  for  house-framing.  Its  weight  p«r  cubic  foot,  vhen 
seasoned,  is  38'7I71b.,  and  its  breaking  weight  314'71b.  The  bark  is  bighlj  rmlued 
for^tanning. 

44.  PoKOKAiwuiBi     (lleducarjfa   dentaia),  Forster  ;    "Foreit  .Flora,"   Plate  110. 

Three  Kings  Islands  to  Port  Clialmers. 

A  small  tree  30ft.  to  50ft.  high  with  a  tnink  1ft.  to  2ft.  in  diameter,  but  often 
reduced  to  a  short  shrub,  branched  from  the  base.  The  IfaTes  are  from  2in.  to  4iii. 
long,  and  from  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  quite  entire  ;  the  flowers  spriug  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  and  are  succeeded  by  tiie  pale  red  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, and  pn'Hent  an  attractive  appearance.  The  wood  is  whitte,  soft,  and  tpliti 
readily,  but  is  nut  durable  when  exposed. 

45.  KoHKKOUE   {Djfaoxylum   spectabUe)^    Ilooker  f . ;     "Forest  Flora,"  Plates  6^ 

65.     Mongonui  to  Marlborough  and  Nelson. 

.;4^  A  round-headed  tree  20ft  to  50ft  high,  with  a  trunk  1ft-.  to  4ft.  in  diameter, 
clothed  with  pale  bark.  The  leaves  are  from  I2in.  to  18in .  long,  and  consist  of 
about  four  pairs  of  large  entire  leaflets  3in.  to  7in.  long  ;  the  flowers  form  drooping 
panicles  i2iii.  long,  ttpriueing  from  the  naked  bark  or  from  the  axils  of  the  leaTet; 
the  fruit  is  a  |>endulou«  rounded  capsule  with  thick  leathery  Talves,  and  is  usnallj 
three-celled,  the  seeds  being  enclosed  in  a  scarlet  envelope.  The  wood  is  even  ia 
the  grain,  soft  and  light,  but  fairly  durable.  It  in  used  by  the  cabinetmaker, 
especially  for  work  in  which  litrht  timbers  are  required,  and  make^  excellent  fln^ 
wood.  It  is  greatly  prized  for  wire-fence  posts  in  loose  »and  ;  in  situatioiis  of 
this  kind  it  is  more  durable  than  totara.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*678  ;  its  weigbl 
per  cubic  foot  42'251b.,  and  its  breaking  weight  117'41b. 

Cicuts  III. 

46.  IIoROPiTO  (Drimys  axillanx),  Forster  ;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  1.      North  Cape 

to  Stnwart  Island. 

c-"  A  shrub  or  small  tree  sometimes  30ft.  hii(h  ;  the  trunk  rarely  exceeds  Sin.  in 
diameter,  and  i«i  clothed  with  black  bark.  Leaves  entire,  of  a  glossy  green,  or,  in  tbe 
South,  of  a  yellowish  green  with  red  blotches.  Flowers,  small ;  wood,  reddish,  with 
pale  markings,  chiefly  used  by  the  cabinetmaker  for  inlaying. 

47.  Taeata  {Piito»ponini  euijenioides)  y  A.  Cunningham;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  4d. 

North  Cap<!  to  Southland. 

^'  A  round-headed  tree  20(1.  to  40l't.  high,  clothed  with  white  resinous  bark  Its 
leaves  are  of  a  delicate  pale  green,  2in.  to  4ii).  long,  and  upwards  of  lin.  wide.  Ths 
flowers  are  pale  vellow,  produced  in  rather  large  corymbs  at  the  tipa  of  tbe  branches. 
The  wood  is  white  and  compact,  tough,  ehistic,  and  strong,  but  not  durable  when 
expoced.  It  is  larg«}ly  uf^ed  by  the  wood-turner,  and  is  nuitable  for  cbisel-handk^ 
ko.  It  is  extremely  diflicult  of  combustion.  It  is  called  by  the  settlers  whitt 
mopau,  turpentine,  maple,  &c. 

48.  Kako  {PUtosponim  cra}tsifoUum)y]it\\\V.»«i\\d  Solander;  "Forest   Flora,"  Plate 

14.     North  Cape  to  Poverty  Bay. 

A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree  30ft.  high,  with  a  rigid  habir  of  growth.  I^eaves,  2in. 
to  Sin.  li>ng,  entire,  whitish  beneath,  with  chocolate-coloured  flowers  and  decurted 
oapsnle.o,  the  size  of  small  walnuts.  The  wood  ia  white,  t-ough,  strong,  and  diiBcult 
of  combustion.     It  is  occasionally  used  for  inlaying. 

40.  Tawiiiwhi  {Pittoxpornm  tenuifol!um)y  Banks  and  Solander ;  **  Forest  Florm" 
^^  :     IPlate  40.     North  Cape  lo  Jstewart  Isktid. 

A  ^llrub  or  small  twiggy  round-headed  tree  30ft.  to  40/t.  high  ;  trunk,  12iD.lt 
ISin.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  smooth,  black  leaves  ;    leaves,  lin.  to    1  |iii.  loiy ; 
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floven.  chocolale- coloured,  springing  from  tlie  aiils  of  the  lesTep.  Fruit,  an  ereot, 
yooAj  capiule  as  largH  tf  >  hmel  nut.  Wuoil,  browniBli-wliile,  btcii  in  Ihn  gnin. 
longh,  rlutic.  ani)  yerj  strong,  but  not  durable  fiiea  oi|ioKd.  Its  ipei-iEc  gmTltj 
i«  0-»59  lo  0  972.  and  im  wriglit  per  oufaio  foot  o979ib,  to  60S71li.  Ut  breaking  weight 
ii  B431b.  for  a  piece  l;iin.  long  lin.  by  lin.,  supported  al  one  eud  and  weighted  nt  the 


60.  MiHOE  {Meliiyliu  ram^onu).  Forttei  t  "  Foreit  Floru,"  Pbte  3.     Kermadeo- 
I«l>nd>  tollie  Bluff. 
A  tlinib  or  somll  tree,  25ft.   to  30ft.  higb.   nilb   pale  bnrk    and  ineoQapicuoui 

Ereeuiah  flowcn  :  Ifareg  Sin.  to  6in.  lung  :  fruit  a  suiall  rounded  bi>rr;.  The 
«ie»  are  ealpn  bj  Btork,  The  wood  is  ol  u  pale  bniwn  colour,  and  Tery  brittle  ;  it 
it  oeouiunall;  used  for  mUjing.  and  is  thIumI  for  clian:oal  fur  the  manufacture  of 
gunpooder.     It  is  largeiv  UM-d  for  firewood. 

£1.  Huci  or  Manatv  (PlagiaHlktu  be/Hlimiu).  A.  CunnisghuD ;  "  Fomt  Flora," 
Platen  103,  104.  Mongonui  to  Stewart  Uhind  ;  ChaDiam  lilaudii. 
The  ribhon-wood.  as  it  is  tBTined  bj  the  «eftler<,  ia  a  graceful  tree,  clowlj 
resembling  ihe  European  biroh  in  liabit  ;  it  ii  from  SOft.  to  BOft,  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  from  1ft.  to  3fl.  in  diameter ;  the  leaTes  are  from  lin.  to  ain,  long,  deep]; 
toothed  or  lobed.  The  Uower«  are  small  at.d  crowded  in  panicles  at  the  tips  of  the 
bninrlies.  T)it<  wood  is  while  snH  of  even  ernin  ;  it  splits  eaiilj,  but  is  not  diiraMfr 
when  exposed  j  it  is  speeiallj  suited  for  "  white-wood  furniture."  When  prellily 
marked  it  is  TBlued  1^  the  inlajer. 

Its.  WHiBiSOl  (Mflieope  ternaia).  Forster  i  "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  6G.  Kenna. 
dee  Islands  ;  North  Cape  to  Marlborough  and  Kelson. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  rarelj  eic<vding  2'>ft.  in  height,  with  psle  fellow  loaTes. 
eonsiating  of  three  Icaflels  dotted  with  oil-glands.  The  wood  hiis  a  pale  satiny 
liutre,  and  ia  used  for  inlarinii,  Sk. 
$S.  KiIEOMAiO  {PtanaHlia  eoiymtoia),  Forsler ; 
Mongonui  to  Oiago. 
A  shrub  or  tree,  40ft.  high  j  the  lesres  are  broadlj  oblong  and  irregularly- 
toothed  or  lobed  ;  the  fragrant  wliile  flowers  are  produced  in  panii-lea  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  and  are  followed  by  the  shining  falauk  fruits.  Tlie  wood  is  strong, 
oompnct  in  the  grain,  and  durable.  It  ia  often  pfittdy  msrked,  and  is  then  utilised 
by  the  cabir>etmaker  and  the  wood  turner,  ll  i>  one  of  the  woods  used  by  the 
Ktoril  to  obtain  fire  by  friction. 


'   Forest    Flora,'-    PUte   78. 


S4.  AEB  (Dodoitaa 


North  Cape  to 


A  ihnib  or  small  tree,  sometimes  SOft,  high,  but  usually  smaller,  trunk  rarely 
eiceediiig  1ft.  in  diameter;  bark  reddish-brown,  falling  away  in  narrow  flakes i  the 
IwvBS  are  quite  entire  and  broadest  at  the  apex,  the  flatleneil  fruits  with  broad 
membranous  wings  are  Terr  conspicuous.  The  wood  is  remarkably  dense  and  hesTy, 
blackish  or  dark-hrowo,  TariegaLL>d  with  streaks  or  paluhes  of  white;  of  great 
strength  and  dursbility.  It  is  ralued  for  picture-frames,  cabinet  work,  inlaying, 
machine  bearings,  and  was  formerly  used  for  clubs  and  other  weapons. 

65,  EiRiEA   ICoryioearfHu  lattinaiit) ,  Forrter  ;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plato  88.     Ker- 
'  madec  and  Chatham  I^ands ;   Xorth  Cape  to  Banks  Peninsula. 

A  noble  erergreen  tree.  30ft.  to  nOft.  high,  trunk  III.  to  3ft.  in  diameter  j  learea 

_.-i.  to  Tin.  long,  Sin.  to  Sin.  broad  ;  floweri,  greenish. white,  in  panicles  al  the  Lips 

\  «f  The  branches,  followed  by  deep  orange  fruits.      The  wood  is   white  and    splits 

\  fBsily,  but    is  perishable.      As   it  is  Ihe  largesi.  tree   in   tbe  Chatham   Islands  the 

" '    Toris  hare  utilised  it  fur  canoes.     The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  poisonous  in  the  raw 

e,  but  tiheu  properly  cooked  is  considered  highly  nutritious  by  the  Maoris. 
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56.  PoTAPUTA-WBTA    (Carpodefiu  iierrattU)^   Forater ;   "  Forest  Florm,"   PUie  47. 

Mongonui  to  Stewart  Island. 

A  Mlirub  or  small  tree,  ntrely  exceeding  30Ft.  in  height,  with  branches  spmdinf 
in  a  fan-shaped  manner ;  the  leaves  are  entin^  and  sharply  toothed,  ^in,  to  l|iiL 
long ;  tlie  wiiite  flowers  are  arranged  in  broad  cla<«ters,  developed  in  the  axils  of  tlis 
leaves.  'J'he  wood  is  white,  tough,  strong,  and  elastic,  not  unfrequentlj-  it  iB  prattflj 
marked,  but  lacks  durabilitv  when  exposed.  It  is  used  for  axe-handles  and  similar 
parposM. 

Its  mean  specifle  gravity  is  0*822 ;  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  5I*241b. ;  and  ito 
breaking  weight  177'61b. 

57.  KuHARAiiou  (Quintinia  Merrata),  A.  Cunningham  ;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  Itt. 

Mongonui  to  Jackson  s  Bay. 

The  New  Zealand  lilac,  as  it  is  often  termed,  is  a  shrub  or  imall  tree  40fL  high, 
with  a  trunk  1ft.  to  2ft.  in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  2in.  to  6in.  loni;  and  fin.  to  2iil 
wide,  quite  entire ;  the  deep  lilac-coloured  flowers  are  arranged  in  erect  racemes  lio. 
to  4in.  long,  springing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  nd 
•colour,  often  prettily  marked  and  figured,  tough,  strong,  and  elastic,  but  not  darabk 
when  in  contact  with  the  ground.  It  is  used  by  the  cabinetmaker,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  belter  timber,  might  be  employed  for  inside  work. 

^8.  Makamaka  {Ackama  rosafolia),  A.  Cunningham  ;  ''Forest  Flora,"  Plate  6S. 

Mongonui  and  Hokianga  to  WhangareL 

A  handsome  shrub  or  trctp,  20ft.  to  50ft.  high,  with  trunk  Ift.  to  2ft.  in  diameter; 
the  leaves  are  from  8in.  to  lOin.  long,  and  consist  of  from  three  to  ten  pairs  oblong 
leaflets,  with  toothed  margins  ;  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  lax  panicles.  The  wood 
is  of  u  brownish-red  colour,  and  similar  to  that  of  Wexnmannia  silvieola.  The  baii 
is  used  for  tanning. 

69.  Manuka,  or  Kaiiikatoa  (Leptospermuni  scoparium)^  Forster ;  **  Forest  Flora," 

Plate  117.     North  Cape  to  Stewart  Ishmd. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  scrub  in  the  colony,  in  some  localities  covering 
thousands  of  acres,  somelimes  only  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  frequently  forming  a  kind  of 
spinuy  with  straight  stems  10ft.  to  ITft.  higli,  3in.  to  Sin.  diameter,  and  more  rarelr 
^  small  tree  20rt.  to  30ft.  higli.  with  a  trunk  1ft.  to  2ft.  diameti*r.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  manuka-rauriki  (No.  22),  and  the  wood  is 
similar,  but  of  a  deeper  colour  and  inferior  in  strength.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
is  often  used  by  bushnien  as  a  substitute  for  t«*a. 

60.  Eamarama  (Myrtus  hidlala)^  Banks  ana  Solander  ;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  ISI. 

Mongonui  to  Marlborough. 

This  small  myrtle  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  30ft.  high  ;  its  reddish-brown  ovate 
leaveo  are  characterised  by  having  the  spaces  between  the  veins  being  tumid  or  in- 
flated, as  if  blistere<l— a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  native  plants; 
its  charming  whiU'  flowers  are  developiMl  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  is 
red  and  often  prcttil  v  ligured  ;  it  is  straight,  compact,  and  of  considerable  strength. 
It  is  u»ed  for  ornamental  cabinet  work  and  inlaying,  as  well  as  for  the  handles  of 
chisels,  axes,  Jcc,  and  makes  excellent  firewood. 

61.  Small-leaved    Ramarama    {Myrtus  ralphii),   Uooker  f. ;   •*  Forest  Flora," 

Plate  94.     Auckland  to  Nelson. 

A  shrub  or  snudl  tree,  sometimes  20ft.  high,  and  resembling  M,  buUaia,  bat 
with  smaller  and  less  tumid  leaves.  The  wood  is  prettilj  streaked  and  mottled,  and 
IB  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding. 

62.  RonCTU  (Myrtus  ohcordata),  Hooker  f.  ;  '*  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  70.     Haumki 

Gulf  to  Otago. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  exceeding  1 5ft.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  about 
^iu.  long,  broadest  at  the  apex,  where  they  are  indented  by  a  shallow  notch  ;  the 
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Illrllite  Bo*«n  are  ilpTdoped  in  the  niiU  of  the  leuvpB.  Tho  wond,  althougli  Buiall,  is 
tyt  great  itr>.'ngth,  tDUgl;^  &imI  elutic  ;  it  ia  oI'Lrn  prettily  niurkcd,  Hud  is  uimI  for  bU 
kiods  of  onminentiU  work,  turner;,  tr..,  km  wrll  ns  for  Ihi?  Iiundle*  of  ivrpcnten' 
tools. 

«3.  BoBtriD   (Myrlui  p«l«itnlala),  Honker  f.  ;  "  Forett  Florv,"  Plate  US.     Mu- 

iigoDui  to  Stuwart  Island. 

Thia  in  t.lir  nia*t  common  of  the  nalirs  mjrtleg,  and  attaini  the  height  of  20rt. 

UDcter  fBTUur&ble  L-oncJitioiia.     It  resomliles  the  prfcrding  spet-iea  ;  but  tlm  learm  are 

roimded  at  t)ie  apex,  and  dtistitute  of  ihe  noicli.     T)ir  wood  ii  applini  to  tlie  mni" 


» 


avi  {.  i  ■•  Foi¥»t  Flora." 


I 


<*.  KoTTKUTDKn  or  KoffBTBHcrF  {t'ueitia  e 

Plate  96.  North  Cape  to  Mowart  lilanil. 
Tlie  large  uativefudisiaTarin  from  a  nbrub  to  atrep  ^ft,  high,  n-ith  atrniik.  Ift. 
ia  aft.  in  diametfr,  clothed  with  thin,  reddiib'broirn  bark,  wliiuh,  in  old  ■pecimeni, 
divide  iotu  numerous  paper-like  lajers.  The  puiLted  leuica  are  ter;  soft,  white  be- 
neath, and  framSin.  to4iii.  long  ;  the  flowers  are  aolitarj,  pi'ndulouii,  at  ilret  greeniih, 
•treakpii  or  blotched  with  deep  purple,  pusing  into  a  dull  red.  As  the  trunk  is  often 
)(narled  and  curved,  it  ia  difficult  to  obtain  timber  of  great  length  :  but  with  tbia 
dimwhaok  it  is  one  of  the  strangeat  and  most  durable  limbers  in  the  colon;.  It 
ti  difficult  of  combuation,  hard,  denae,  and  heavy.  In  many  inataaees  the  deep, 
brown  colour  which  forms  the  ground  is  relieved  with  broad  streaks  of  a  paler  sbsdo, 
xdA  iiarruw  wayett  blaci  markingn.  which  nnder  it  highly  ornamental.  It  is  used 
for  hoiise-blocks  and  fencing-postii,  which  seein  almoat  iudvatruuiible  either  by  the 
lapse  of  timeoltlieniTagee  of  fire.  After  a  foreathas  been  destroyed  by  fire,  rcociug- 
poata  of  Ibis  wood  hsTe  been  found  uninjured,  not  eien  charred.  It  ia  highly  prixed 
for  orDamcn(a)  work,  picture  frames,  turuery.  inlaying,  &e.,  and  contains  6'3  per 
Mmt.  of  tannin. 

4E.  HoKoiEA  {Patriopanar  muiifiiliHm),  Sevman ;  "  t'orest  Flora,"  Platen  38l 
to  38li.  Uongoiiui  to  Stewart  lalond. 
The  "  laneewood  "  of  the  acttler'-  rxhibil«  remarkably  difcrae  forms  of  foliage 
^•t  dilTerenee  aiagca  uf  its  eii»lai<cu  ;  but  >>|iaue  doe>  not  allow  of  a  detailed  deacriplion 
~  ng  giTeiibere.  In  young  plnnl.*,  3fl.  lo  loll.  high,  theatema  are  uubranched ,  and 
...I  leurea  aremtire,  aliglilly  tool  lied  and  cieesaiTely  rigid^  from  1ft.  to  Sft.  long  or 
more,  but  only  Jin.  broad  ;  they  are  iuTariably  defleied,  the  lower  snrlace  forming  » 
Ll«  Bugle  with  the  ateni,  so  that  the  tips  of  the  leaaee  are  neareat  the  ground. 
Id  the  neit  stage  the  IraTes  are  erect,  compound,  and  oonai^t  of  three  or  fire  leaflets 
springing  from  the  apei  of  nn  erect  leafstalk  :  but  in  the  Djature  etate  theae  are 
ruperseded  by  simple  entire  and  toothed  erect  rigid  leaves  on  very  sliorl  Icnfatalka. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels,  springing  from  the  tip4  of  the  branchee,  and  are 
followed  by  the  black  fruits.  In  the  Miuthern  pnrta  of  the  eolony  the  singe  with 
•impound  loares  iaiiot  derelopod. 

In  the  mature  al*lc  the  horoeka  form?  a  round-licuded  trre,  with  a  trunk  12in. 
■o  IBin.  in  diameter,  and  afforda  a  denie  compact  timber  uf  great  atrcnglli,  but  of 
moderate  durability.  It  haa  licen  used  for  amall  pilea,  struta,  fenciiig-posta, 
alcepers,  in.:,  with  good  rcjulta. 

fG.  Tooth BD  Lasciwoob  (Fteudopanar  ffrox),  T.  Kirkj  "  Foreat  Flora," 
Plates  24  lo  SG.  Wbangarw.  Nurth  to  Dunedin.  Rare  and  lo>'sl. 
Tliis  is  eloscly  related  to  the  preceding  speciee,  but  is  of  smaller  dinienaions, 
•ildom  exceeding  40fl.  in  height  -,  it  eihibits  the  same  curious  defleied  leaves  up  to 
Wti.  in  height,  but  never  producea  compound  learea.  The  defleied  leaves  are  ex- 
oeesivelf  rigid  and  acutely  toothed  or  lobcd,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  a  wrioua 
wound  if  incautioualy  handled  ;  the  mature  leaves  ure  shorter  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding specie*,  but  thicker,  narrower,  and  more  rigid,  while  the  (lowering  paniolea 
■re  amaller.  The  wood  is  similar  lo  the  preceding,  but  of  a  deeper  colour,  ajid  has 
been  applied  tt    ' 
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67.  Papauma  {QriseUnia  lUtoralis),   Raoul  ;    ''Forest:    Flora,"    Plate    40.      Ckpe- 

Colvillt*  Peninsula  to  Stewart  Island. 

A  handsome  Hpn^ading  tree,  40ft.  to  60ft.  )iigh,  often  witli  a  gnarled  and  crooked 
trunk  2ft.  to  ift.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  furrowed  brown  bark.  The  Telloinih- 
green  leayos  arc  »lifi;htly  wedge-shaped  at  base,  and  from  lin.  toSin.  long ;  the  floweit 
arr  arranged  in  small  panicles,  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaTea.  The 
timber  is  dense,  hard,  of  even  grain,  and  slightlj  brittle  ;  it  splita  eAsily,  notwith- 
standing its  distorted  habit,  and  is  of  extreme  durability.  It  is  used  tor  fencing- 
posts,  boat -timber,  i-leepers,  and  other  purposes  for  which  small  rigid  timber  of  gnat 
durability  is  required. 

68.  PuKA  {QrUelinia  lucida),  Forster  ;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  41.     North  Cape  to- 

Nelson. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  30ft.  high,  and  1ft.  to  2ft.  in  diameter  ;  Teij 
similar  to  the  papauma,  but  the  leaves  are  4in.  to  6in.  long,  and  Tery  gloaaj,  Um 
panicles  also  ar(>  much  larger.  The  wood  is  similar  to  the  preceding  speciea,  and  it 
applied  to  the  ^ame  purposes,  so  far  as  its  smaller  dimensions  will  allow. 

69.  Trek   Kara  sir    {Coprosma  arhorea),  T.  Kirk;    *' Forest  Flora,"  Plate  1S2. 

Mongonui  to  Lower  Waikato. 

A  small  rtmnd-heoded  tree,  20ft.  to  SOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6in.  to  16in.  in 
diameter ;  tlie  leaves  are  of  a  brownish-green  tint,  about  2in.  long,  often  purple  or 
reddish  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous  ;  the  fruiti  at  first  white  and 
translucent,  ultimately  black.  The  wood  is  yellow,  straight- grained,  compact,  and 
very  tough,  but  not  durable  when  in  contact  with  the  ground.  It  ii  utilised  for- 
ornamental  cabinet  work  and  inlaying. 

70.  Yellow- WOOD  (Cropronma  li'nariifolia)^  Hooker  f.  ;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  95. 

Thames  Valley  to  Southland. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  25ft.  high.  The  narrow  linear- pointed  leaves 
art'  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  llowers  are  inconspicuous  ;  the  fruit  is  a  two-ieeded 
berry,  at  first  translucent,  ultinmtely  black.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  yellow  coLdut. 
compact  and  tough ;  it  is  valued  by  the  cabinetmaker  for  ornamental  work, 
especially  for  inlaying. 

71.  TUPARI  {Otearia  colensoi),  Hooker  f. ;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  102.     Saat  Cape 

to  Stewart  Island. 

A  busliy  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  40rt.  high,  with  trunk  :Sft.  in  diameter. 
The  broadly  oblong  leaves  are  from  3iu.  to  Sin.  long,  and  from  2in.  to  Sin.  hroad,  of 
thick  textuVe,  gl'^ssy  above  but  white  beneath,  with  toothed  margins.  The  flower* 
headit  arc  carried  in  erect  racemes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  wood  is  firm, 
compact,  and  strong,  with  a  satiny  lustre  and  small  silver  grain,  often  streaked  or 
clouded.     It  is  suitable  for  many  kinds  of  ornamental  work. 

72.  Akeake  (Olearia  traversii),  Hooker  f.;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  34.     Chatham 

Islands. 

A  small  tree  25ft.  to  35ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  exceeding  3ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  branchlets  and  underside  of  the  entire  learet  are  white; 
it  is  the  only  large-leaved  species  with  opposite  leaves  in  the  flora.  The  wood  is  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  dense,  heavy,  and  compact,  with  a  satiny  lustre,  and  often  heauti- 
fully  mottled.  It  is  of  great  strength  and  extreme  durability.  Except  the  kowhai, 
it  affords  the  only  durable  timber  on  the  Chatham  Islands,  where  it  ia  extensively 
umkI  for  fencing -posts,  sleepers,  <Scc.,  and  is  shipped  to  the  mainland  for  ornamental 
cabinet  work  and  inlaying. 

73.  Heketaba  {Olearia    cunniu^hamii),    Hooker  f . ;  "Forest    Flora,"   Plate  114. 

North  Cape  to  Is\*lson. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  25rt.  high,  with  a  trunk  lit.  in  diameter  or 
more.     The  ovate  leaves  are  2in.  to  5in.  long,  and  from  lin.  to  2iin.  broad,  sparingly 


I 


toolhed.  The  small  daisy  like  flowers  arf  producpd  in  large  psnirlc*  near  the  tips  of 
tha  bmnrliii.  Tlie  wooil  is  ligtit-Rotourrd,  eompaut,  anil  (otitiT,  with  handsome 
•ilTcr  grain  und  >iiiall  figure.      It  is  uaud  for  ornsmrDlal  usbiiiot  irorli. 

74.  Akbiek    (OUaria    aeiciHaiiefolia),    Hooker  F.;     "  Fureit    Flaru."    ] 

NeltoD  to  Stflvart  Inland. 
A.  shrub  or  amall  tree  rarel;  exceeding  20ft.  in  hsigbt,  with  entire  If 
to  2ia.  long,  and  lin.  to  Bin.  wide,  white  beneath  ;   flowrr-hcuds  stnHH,  ai 
large  psuiine* springing  frain  the  aiils  of  the  leaies.     The  wood  is  similar 
the  het:et^TB,  but  more  orDauiental, 

75.  Nbinbi    (Dracoph/ftUm   tatifolium).  Hooker   f .  ;    "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  123. 

Aucllaiid  lo  Westland. 
A  ttatil  tree  of  aiiigolar  beauty  and  striking  faabit,  10ft.  to  ZSft.  high,  t 
rarelj  took  than  IFt.  in  diameter,  with  brown  fibrous  hark  and  dislantlj  whorled 
bnnche*,  bearing  at  their  tips  a  larRc  cltiBter  of  reearred  leaies,  aometimcB  l|ft.  to 
2rt.  lonft  and  lin,  to  2in.  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  into  long  narrow  drooping  or 
rigid  point*.  The  r«d  flowen  arc  Tery  small,  crowded  into  a  cjlindrlual  mueh- 
branched  paniole  Gin.  to  I8in.  long,  rprioging  from  the  apex  of  the  branch.  The 
wood  is  of  a  reddiah  colour,  ereD  and  compact,  prettilj  figured  and  often  nared  or 
douded  ;  it  is  rather  brittle,  but  eitreinel;  durable,  and  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
ornameutal  work. 

76.  MouBTiTS    NeiNbi    (Dracoph^ltum    traceriii).    Hooker  f. ;     Mountain  paaae* 

chiefly  in  the  Canterburj  District. 
Similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but  larger  in  all  its  parts  eicept  the  flowsn, 
which  are  smaller  ;    the   trunk  often  eiceods  2ft.  io   diameter,  and  the  crowded 
branches  are  more  numerous.      The  vood  is  similar  to  the  preceding  but  of  a  paler 
colour  and  satiny  lustre,  aUo  of  greater  atrengl.h  and  durability. 

77.  ISA«*    {DritcopksllHn,   lamgifoiitm).  R.  1 

Tarania  Mountains  to  ^outhtand  ;  Intern 

Islands. 

A  shrub  or  tree,  sometimes  30ft.  high,  of  singular  habit ;  the  strict  erect  grass- 
like  leaTee  are  from  3ia.  to  lOin.  long  and  oonQned  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches,  so  that  the  plant  presents  a  tufted  appearance  ;  the  while  Sowers  are 
arranged  in  denie  racemes  springing  from  the  bue  of  tbe  tufts  of  leares.  The 
wood  is  of  a  whitish-brown  hue,  with  a  satiny  lustre  and  oblique  wary  markings 
which  render  it  Ter7  ornamental  j  it  is  somewhat  brittle  but  of  great  durability, 
■ad  taJuw  a  high  finish,  which  renders  it  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  work, 
turnery,  and  intajiiig. 

78.  TokO    (Jlgrtine  talieina),  Heward ;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Tlate  15.     North  Cape 

to  Awatere  and  Westland. 
A  handsome  tree,  30ft.  to  40ft.  high,  with  trunk  in.  to  3(t.  in  diameter; 
btanchlets  leafy  near  the  tips  only  i  leave*  4in.  to  6in.  long,  (in.  broad,  narrow, 
oblong.  Flonera  arranged  in  small  fascicles  springing  from  the  nuked  bsrk,  and 
followed  by  the  red  fruits  which  are  nearly  )in.  long.  The  timhi^r  is  of  a  deep  red 
colour  and  beautifully  marked,  but  is  not  durable  when  eipoaed.  It  is  suitable  for 
lafleri-,  small  beams,  and  all  kindi  of  inside  work,  also  for  ornamental  cabinet  work 
and  turnery,  Teneere,  &e. 

99.  MsPAtr     (Jfynias    avstralii),    A.    de    Oandolle ;     "Forest    Flon,"  Plate    16. 

North  Oape  to  Stewart  Island. 

The  mapau  is  ali>o  called  matipau  ami  lipaii ;  it  is    an    erect  shrub  or  small 

tree  l^fl.  to20ft.  high,  with  leaves  about  1  (in.  lung,  of  a  pale  reddish  brown  i  the 

flonere  are  produced  in  great  abundance.     The  wood  resembles  that  of 
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80.  Tawaapou  (Sideroxfflon  cotiatum),  Bentham  and  Hooker,  f.  ;  "Forest  f1on»* 

Plate  138.     North  Cape  to  the  East  Cape;   in  places  near  the  sea. 

A  handsome  tree,  20ft.  to  60ft.  hi^h,  vrith  a  trunk  1ft.  to  8ft.  in  diameter ;  the 
branehlets  and  leafstalks  contain  a  inilkj  juice  ;  the  oblong  lesTes  are  from  2in.  to 
8in.  long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  entire ;  the  flowers  are  inooiispiouous,  but  the  hand* 
some  fruit  resembles  a  small  plum,  and  contains  two  or  three  polished  bonj  seeds, 
which  were  formerly  used  as  necklaces  by  the  chiefs.  The  wood  is  white  witli  a  fins 
compact  wayj  grain  ;  although  yerj  tough  it  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a  fine  finish, 
but  i«  not  durable  when  exposed. 

81.  Maibe  {Fu9anu9  Cunningham U),   Bentham   and    Hooker  f . ;  "Forest   Flors^** 

Plates  75,  76.    Mongonui  to  Cape  Palliaer. 

A  small  tree  rarely  exceeding  25fb.  in  height.  The  glossy  leares  rarj  from 
narrow  linear  to  broadly  oyate,  t)ie  extreme  forms  being;  sometimes  found  on  the 
same  branch;  lin.  to  4in.  long,  iin.  to  l^in.  broad.  Flowers  of  a  lurid  parfilish 
green  ;  fruit  red,  as  large  as  a  cherry.  From  the  agreeable  odour  of  the  ifood  it  is 
often  termed  New  Zealand  sandal-wood.  When  sawn  it  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
with  dark  streaks  and  markings ;  it  is  of  eren  compact  grain,  dense,  heayy,  yeiy 
strong  and  durable.  It  is  often  used  for  fencing  purposes  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  durability,  but  is  more  highly  yalued  for  ornamental  cabinet  work,  turnery,  and 
inlaying. 

82.  NoAio  (Myoporum  latum).  Banks  and  Solander ;  "  Forest  Flora,'*  Plate  124. 

Kermadeo  Islands  to  Otago. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  upwards  of  80ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1ft.  or 
more  in  diameter;  leaves  lin.  to  4in.  long,  (in.  to  liin.  broad,  thickly  dotted 
with  pellucid  glands ;  the  white  flowers  form  small  clusters  in  the  aziu  of  the 
leayes.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep-brown  colour  with  blaok  streaks,  which  often  form  an 
irregular  flgure ;  it  is  dense,  hard,  and  durable ;  it  is  used  for  fencing  and  other 
rustic  purposes,  also  for  ornamental  cabinet  work  and  inlaying. 

88.  ToBU  {Persoonia  toro),  A.  Cunningham;  "Forest  Flora,"  Plate  74.     Mongo- 
nui to  Rotorua. 

The  toru  rarely  exceeds  50rt.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  Ifl.  to  2ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  often  reduced  to  a  shrub  branched  from  the  base ;  the  leayes  are  yeiy 
ornamental,  4in.  to  Sin.  long  and  iin.  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  about  iin.  long,  and 
spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep-red  colour  and  beautifully 
marked,  but  ratlier  brittle,  and  not  durable  when  exposed.  It  is  yalued  for  orna- 
mental cabinet  work,  and  especially  for  inlaying. 

84.  MiLE-TBBB    (Paratrophis    microphyllus) ,    Bentham    and    Hooker    f.      North 

Cupe  to  Otago. 

A  slirub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  30ft.  high,  with  trunk  1ft.  to  2ft.  in 
diameter,  clothed  with  smooth  pale  bark,  which  exudes  a  copious  milky  juice  ;  the 
leayes  are  ^in.  to  lin.  long,  and  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  wood  is  white, 
compact,  and  eyen  in  the  grain,  but  rather  soft  and  not  durable. 

85.  Makomako    {ArUtotelia  racemosa)^  Hooker  f . ;    "Forest   Flora,"  Plate  113. 

North  Cape  to  Stewart  Island. 

Tlie  '*  wineberry,"  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  plants 
in  the  colony,  forming  a  shrub  or  tree  luft.  to  30ft.  high,  with  distant  slender 
branclilets  clothed  with  red  bark  ;  the  broad ly-oyate  pointed  leayes  are  sharply 
toothed  and  almost  membranous  ;  the  rosy  flowers  are  produced  in  yast  abundance 
in  the  early  spring,  and  render  the  tree  most  attractiye.  The  wood  is  white, 
straight  in  the  grain,  and  often  prettily  figured,  it  is  yery  light  and  of  small 
durability,  but  is  highly  yalued  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  for  certain  kinds  of 
gunpowder. 
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Purl  Wsikalo  t«  SouChlBod 
liiUBll;  a  luw  shrub,  but  in  mount&in  T»lle;t  attain* the  dignity  of  a  tiiiBtl  tree 
soft,  bigli.  nnil  i*  euil;  recogniied  by  the  itout  rigid  «piiiei  which  were  ronuFrl; 
UMil  Eor  ULIooisg.  The  woud  ia  itrong,  tough,  &nd  durable ;  before  ruadi  vert 
geaorallj  opened  in  mountain  dislricti  it  wb«  often  couTerted  for  building  purposes, 
and  wea  greatlj  valued. 

Nalicf  Bark!  luilablefor  TaHHing. 

1.  TiHBKAHi  (PisllocUdtu  Irichomavoidet),  Don.  The  biirk  coutdue  23  to  88 
per  n'ut.  of  taunin,  which  poaaeiuea  apeciid  Tolue  »  nn  organic  mordant  in  the  prepora- 
lion  of  bosila  for  hid  gloiM.  It  ha«  reiOiied  from  £30  to  £S0  per  ton  in  London  for 
this  purpose,  but  is  uaed  uhiellj  in  France.  The  trer;  ia  plentirul  north  of  the  Wai- 
ksto.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phjUodin,  if  collected  in  the  apring.  would 
h»  of  considerable  Titlue  for  tanning  pnrpOBea,  und  in  all  probabilitj  tba  baric  and 
phjllodia  of  P.  glaura  and  P.  alpina  would  anawer  thi-  aume  purpoap. 

3.  TowAi  {WeinmaHnia  /iloicata).  Banks  and  Solandpr. 

3.  TAWHBHO{»'.»-«e<™o»'.).For»ter.  The  bark  of  theao  line  trees  coutoim  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  «>uld  be  obtained  in  vait  quanLitiee,  capeciall;  in 
the  South  laland. 

4.  HiHAV  (Elreocarpti!  dentatia).  Yshl.  Tliia  is  of  atill  liigher  value,  as  the 
1>ark  oontains  16  per  cent,  of  innniu. 

G.  PoKASA  {Elitoearput  hooiariami'),  Baoul.  The  bark  contains  10  per  c«nt. 
«f  tannin. 

6,  Uairb  tawuakk  [Eagtaia  maiit),  A.  Cunuinghani.  The  bark  jielda  167 
per  cent,  of  tannin,     Tht  tree  is  nluioat  realriatfid  to  the  Nortli  laland. 

7,  Kata  {Uetroridfrui  robvla),  A.  Ciinninghsni.  Th.!  bsrk  eatitains  18'5  per 
.dent,  of  tannin,  and  can  be  obtained  in  large  quaatitiea. 

8,  ToOTH.iBAVKii  IlRKcn  {FagiH  fiuca),  Eookor  f.     The  bark  alfordi  7t;  per 
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11.   Ttrttr    (Coriarii 
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^Kfchtia  txi-orlU-ata).  Litin£,  The  wood  of  this  oommoo 
;.  of  tinnin,  but  in  all  probabilitj  a  larger  jield  could  be 
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rui^ifoUo),  Linai.  The  bnrk  of  this  oomiuon  ihrnb 
inniu,  hut  is  rather  elim.  There  is,  howetor,  ^-ood  reuon 
lie  citracl    I'onld   ha  obluintd  from  the  stout  spring  shoots 


KAURI  BE8IN. 

By  PtofesBOr  T.  Kibk,  P.L.S. 
Although  a.  true  reBiD,  this  is  usually  uiiscaJlecl  kauri-gum.  It  is 
*he  BoUditied  turpentiue  of  the  kauri,  and  occurs  m  great  abundance 
in  a  fossil  coudition  in  the  uorthern  part  of  the  Auckland  Provincial 
District,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Middle  Waikato,  aud  is  dug  up 
alike  on  the  driest  fernhills  and  the  deepest  swainps.  The  puresi 
B&mplea  are  found  on  the  Cape  Colville  Peninsula.  A  lai^e  quantity 
is  U80  obtained  from  the  forks  of  living  trees,  but  is  considered  of 
inferior  quality  and  fetches  a  lower  price.  At  the  present  time  gum- 
digging  employs  nearly  or  quite  7,000  pwsons,  incluthng  Maoris  and 
.aliens. 
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In  the  fossil  state  kauri  resin  occurs  in  larger  or  smaller  Itunpe^ 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.     Pieces  have  b^ 
found  weighing  upwards  of  lOOib.     When  scraped  the  best  speci- 
mens are  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  varying  greatly  in  depth  of  tint. 
Sometimes  translucent  or  even  transparent  specimens  are  found, 
occasionally  with  leaves,  seeds,  or  small  insects  enclosed.     When 
obtained  from  swamps   the  resin  is  very  dark  coloured,   or  even 
almost  black,  and  fetches  a  low  price.     Waikato  resin  is  the  darkest 
of  all.     Transparent  or  semi-transparent  specimens  fetch  very  high 
prices,  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  amber  in  the  manufacture  of 
mouthpieces  for  cigar-holders,  pipes,  &c.    The  great  bulk  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  varnishes,  and  in  all  countries  where  much 
varnish  is  made  it  holds  the  chief  place  in  the  market.     It  is 
exported   chiefly   to  England    and    the    United   States    of   North 
America.     In  1860  the  export  was  only  1,046  tons,  valued  at  £9  per 
ton ;  in  1894  it  amounted  to  8,338  tons,  valued  at  £48  10s.  per  ton. 
The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Customs  returns,  shows 
the  quantity  exported  in  each  year  from  1884  to  1894,  with  the  total 
value  and  average  per  ton. 

Year. 

1884 

I.000      . .      . . 

188C 

looT      . • 

looo      . . 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

The  digger's  equipment  is  of  a  simple  character :  a  gum  spear,, 
that  is,  a  light  pointed  iron  rod  fixed  in  a  convenient  handle,  is  used 
to  test  the  ground;  the  gum  is  then  dug  out  with  a  spade  and 
carried  home  in  a  sack.  In  many  cases  the  spear  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  entire  area  is  dug  over  to  such  depth  as  the  digger  thinks 
likely  to  prove  profitable.  An  old  knife  is  used  to  scrape  the  gum, 
the  scrapings  being  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-kindlers. 

Diggers  are  supposed  to  pay  a  license  of  53.  per  annum  for 
permission  to  dig  on  Crown  land,  but  this  does  not  restrict  them  to 
any  one  spot ;  10s.  is  charged  for  perjiiission  to  dig  in  State  forest 
reserves  during  the  winter  months  only.  Persons  digging  on  private 
lands  usually  pay  a  license-fee  of  from  £1  to  £4  per  annum,  and  are 
required  to  sell  the  resin  to  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  field  at  a  fair 
market  price.  In  many  cases  the  fee  is  not  exacted ;  in  others,  a 
royalty  of  £1  per  ton  is  charged.  The  total  area  of  the  gumfields  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  1,500,000  to  1,800,000  acres. 

The  number  of  persons  now  obtaining  their  living  by  gum-digging 
is  not  far  short  of  7,000,  making  all  proper  allowances  for  sectlers- 
who  dig  only  during  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  and  for  Maoris  and 


Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

Average  per  1 

Tons. 

£ 

£      «. 

d. 

6,393 

342,151 

58  10 

4 

5,8753 

299.762 

51     0 

8 

4,92(^ 

257,653 

52     7 

1 

6,790 

362,434 

68     7 

6 

8,482 

380.933 

44  18 

0 

7,519 

329,590 

43  16 

8 

7,438 

378,563 

50  17 

11 

8,388 

437,056 

52    2 

1 

8,705 

517,678 

59    9 

4 

8,317 

510,775 

61    8 

3 

8,338 

404,567 

48  10 

5 

( 
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-children.  A  Commission  appointed  in  1693  to  inquire  into  the  stale 
of  the  industry,  gives  the  number  of  persons  on  the  guui&elds  in 
May  of  ihat  year  as  under :  British,  4.303 ;  settlers,  416  ;  Maoris, 
1,244  ;  Austriana,  519  ;  other  foreigners,  415 :  total,  6.897. 

The  Commissioners  remai'k :  "  The  numerical  totals  of  Maoris 
and  settlers  are  greater  than  those  above  given,  but  they  have  been 
reduced  to  what  we  believe  to  be  their  equivalent  in  able-bodied  men 
working  full-time.  These  classes  only  work  during  half  the  year. 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Maoris,  women  and  children  preponderate. 
We  have  reduced  the  number  of  settlers  to  one-half,  and  the  Maoris 
to  two-fifths."  Gum-digging  is  a  standing  resource  for  the  indus- 
trious unemployed,  and  has  enabled  Auckland  to  tide  over  periods  of 
serious  commercial  depressiou  with  comparatively  little  difiiculty.  It 
has  also  been  of  vast  benefit  to  hundreds  of  settlers  with  but  small 
capital ;  not  a  tew,  who  have  attained  a  large  measure  of  prosperity, 
look  back  gratefully  to  the  help  afforded  by  casual  work  ou  the  gum- 
fields. 

In  the  Commissioners'  report  it  is  stated  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  digger  on  leased  or  private  land  are  £1  78.  per  week,  while 
the  actual  cost  of  living  is  from  10s.  to  12s.  As  the  digger  has  no 
difiiculty  in  constructing  a  weatherproof  hut,  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
pay  house-rent ;  bis  firewood  also  is  obtained  tree  of  cost,  so  that  he 
clears  from  15a,  to  17b.  per  week  above  the  cost  of  Uving.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  industrious  digger  is  in  a  more  favourable  position 
than  the  figures  just  given  indicate,  since  the  average  earnings  are 
unduly  lowered  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  old  people,  who 
have  taken  to  (he  work,  as  well  as  of  others  who  are  content  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  do  as  little  hard  work  as  possible.  To 
men  of  a  roving  disposition,  the  free  independent  life  has  great  at- 
tractions, and  when  coupled  with  the  certainty  of  earning  sufficient 
lor  a  livelihood,  there  is  little  cause  for  wonder  that  bo  many  prefer 
it  to  the  somewhat  monotonous  existence  of  the  ordinary  settler. 
It  would  be  diflScult  to  name  any  other  product  which  can  be  so 
easily  obtained  in  such  remunerative  quantities  without  any  previous 
outlay. 


FISH   AND    FISHERIES. 

By  Sir  Jasiks  Hectob. 

New  Zealand  fishes  resemble  those  which  are  found  on  the 
coast  between  Madeira  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  more  than  those 
caught  about  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  sea-fishes  that 
are  used  as  food  in  New  Zealand,  we  have  among  the  constant 
residents  on  all  parts  of  our  coast  the  hapuku,  tarakihi,  trevally, 
moki,  aua,  rock-cod.  wrasse,  and  patiki ;  and.  while  the  snapper, 
mullet,  and  gurnet  are  met  with  only  in  the  north,  the  trum- 
peter, butterfish,  and  red-cod  are  confined  to  the  south.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  patiki,  or  flounder,  and  the  red-cod,  none  of 
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these  represents  fishes  common  even  in  the  south  of  Gngland; 
while  from  the  more  northern  seas  similar  fishes  are  altogether 
absent. 

In  addition  to  those  which  remain  throughout  the  yeax,  a  very 
Ifiirge  number  of  the  fishes  of  the  New  Zealand  coast,  owing  to  its 
geographical  position,  are  pelagic  in  their  habits,  and  roam  over  a 
wide  range  of  ocean,  visiting  these  shores  only  irregularly  in  pursuit 
of  food.  Of  the  edible  fishes  of  this  class  by  far  the  largest  number 
are  visitors  from  warmer  latitudes,  such  as  the  frostfish,  barracouta» 
horse-mackerel,  kingfish,  dory,  warehou,  mackerel,  and  garfish; 
while,  of  more  southern  types,  only  the  ling,  hake,  haddock,  and  a 
few  others,  rare  and  worthless  as  food,  reach  as  far  as  the  New 
Zealand  coast  in  their  migrations. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  useful 
variety  in  the  New  Zealand  fishes  as  compared  with  those  of  Britain, 
for  we  find  that  out  of  208  species  of  fishes  enumerated  as  occurring 
in  the  British  seas,  including  many  which  are  extremely  rare  or 
merely  occasional  visitors,  only  40  are  considered  to  have  a  market- 
able value.  In  New  Zealand,  notwithstanding  our  very  imperfect 
knowledge  (especially  of  the  gregarious  tribes,  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  inhabit  shoals  at  some  distance  from  land),  out  of  192  sea- 
fishes,  some  of  which  are  only  known  from  single  specimens,  we  have 
nearly  as  many  varieties  used  for  food  as  are  brought  to  market  in 
the  British  Islands. 

Of  142  species  of  fish  enumerated  as  found  in  New  Zealand,  67 
species  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  New  Zealand ;  75  are 
common  to  the  coasts  of  Australia  or  Tasmania ;  while  10  species 
are  found  in  New  Zealand  and  other  places,  but  not  in  the  Australian 
seas.  New  Zealand  ichthyology  thus  presents  a  very  distinct 
character,  the  thorough  deciphering  of  which  affords  a  wide  field  for 
future  observation  and  scientific  research. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fishes  which  are  cliiefly  met  with  in 
the  market :  Hapuku,  kahawai,  red-snapper,  snapper,  tarakihi,  mold, 
trumpeter,  frostfish,  barracouta.  horse-mackerel,  trevally,  kingfish, 
warehou,  mackerel,  rock-cod,  gurnard,  mullet,  sea-mullet,  butter* 
fish,  haddock,  red-cod,  whiting,  ling,  flounder  or  patiki,  sole,  garfish, 
grayling,  smelt,  kokopu,  sardine,  sprat,  eel  (tuna),  black-eel,  conger- 
eel,  and  silver-eel. 

A  considerable  industry  has  sprung  up  of  recent  years  in  canning 
and  preserving  fish.  The  fish  principally  used  for  canning  is  the 
mullet,  which  is  caught  in  large  quantities  in  the  Auckland  district. 
The  total  value  of  fish  exported  (potted,  preserved,  dried,  pickled, 
salted,  and  frozen)  during  last  year  amounted  to  £6,228. 

Oysters  exist  in  considerable  quantities,  the  rock-oyster  being 
found  in  the  Auckland  district,  the  deep-sea  oyster  principally  in 
Foveaux  Strait,  where  the  process  of  dredging  for  them  gives 
emplo^^ment  to  a  number  of  small  vessels.  623,265  dozen  of  oyscers, 
of  the  value  of  £2,G7G,  were  exported  last  year. 

At  the  census  of  1891  returns  were  received  from  253  fishing 
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I  industries,  employing  667  peraona.  The  boats  used  were  418  in 
J  cumber,  and  the  tonnage  788  ;  1,340  nets  were  in  use.  For  oyster- 
I  dredging,  13  hoata  and  il2  dredgea  were  employed. 

The    fur-seal  is  found    on   the    islands  near  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  but  may  not  uow  be  killed. 

The  sperm-whale  is  found  iu  the  region  of  the  ocean  lying  to  the 
I  north-east  of  the  colony.  The  harhaurs  of  New  Zealand  were 
I  formerly  visited  by  whalers,  tor  the  purpose  of  refitting,  carrying  on 
shore- fishing,  and  barrelling  their  oil.  The  industry  is  not  a.  large 
one  at  the  present  time,  being  only  carried  on  by  a  few  shore  parties, 
the  export  for  1894  having  been:  Whale-oit — black,  4,150gal. ; 
whalebone,  14cwt. 


GOLD-MINING. 

By  Henbv  .a  Gordon,  F.G.S.,  Inspecting  Eti|;iiiaer,  Minea  Depaitn:!  an  I, 
The  history  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  this  colony  was  briefly 
sketched  iu  the  Year-books  for  1893  and  1894,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  repeated  here,  hut  a  word  may  ho  said  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  mining.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  early 
days,  when  a  man  wanted  notliing  but  a  pick  and  shovel,  tin 
dish  and  cradle,  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  the  diggings. 
The  rich  shallow  soil  has  been  to  all  appearances  worked  out,  the 
ground  is  getting  deeper,  the  inroads  of  water  more  troublesome, 
and  greatly -improved  apphances  ore  needed  in  order  to  wash  away 
the  masses  of  drift  that  overiie  the  gold-bearing  layers  on  the 
bottom. 

The  difliculty  for  many  years  experienced  in  working  the  beds  of 
the  larger  rivers  has  been  at  last  overcome  by  the  use  of  dredging- 
machinery.  On  the  Clutha  Biver,  where  many  dredges  are  at  work, 
very  few  fail  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 
Dredging  has  not  only  been  adopted  for  working  river-beds,  but  has 
also  been  used  to  great  advantage  on  river  flats,  which  are  known  to 
contain  large  bodies  of  water,  and  cannot  be  profitably  worked  by 
any  other  means.  So  successful,  indeed,  has  this  method  proved,  , 
that  it  seems  likely  to  develop  into  a  very  considerabte  branch  of 
the  mining  industry. 

So  numerous  are  rapid  streams  and  rivers  in  New  Zealand 
that  water  might  easily  be  utilised  to  supply  motive-power  (or 
mining    machinery.      It    has    been    used    at    Skippers   for    many 

^ears  to  generate  electricity  by  means  of  dynamos,  the  current 
eing  transmitted  a  distance  of  several  miles  over  a  high  range  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  a  crushing  battery.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  appliances  since  the  method  was  first 
adopted,  and  at  present  some  67  per  cent,  of  the  power  required  to 
generate  electricity  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Skippers  was  the  first  place  in  the  world  wliere  electricity  was 
used  to  drive  a  crushing  battery.     The  same  force  is  employed  to 
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work  a  dredge  on  the  Shotover  Biver,  some  five  miles  above  the 
sandhills.  This  dredge  hes  at  present  about  four  miles  from  che 
generating  station,  and  the  loss  of  power  in  transmission  is  found  to 
be  very  small.  Electricity  has  been  adopted  with  equal  success  ai 
the  Brunner  coal-mines  near  Grey  mouth  for  working  the  haulage 
and  pumping  machinery.  Notwithstanding  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
generating-power  is  lost,  the  work  of  winding  and  pumping  is  done 
in  this  way  more  cheaply  than  steam  could  manage  it,  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  the  haulage  plant  has  to  be  carried  into  the 
mine,  and  tlie  position  in  which  the  pumps  must  of  necessity 
be  placed. 

Every  year  improvements  are  being  made  in  quartz-mining 
machinery  and  appliances,  and  in  the  different  ways  of  opening  out 
and  working  the  mines. 

The  Ctanidb  Pbocxbs. 

The  inoet  noteworilij  iuiproTenient  at  yet  inlroduced  in  the  treatmaiil-  of  gold 
and  BilTer- bearing  ores  is  what  is  known  as  the  cyanide  prooeM.  Tbis  it  particu- 
larly suitable  where  the  gold  is  found  in  the  ore  in  fine  particles,  but  if  the  gold  be 
at  all  coarse  the  cjanide  will  do  no  more  than  cleanse  and  brighten  it«  surface  and 
render  it  fitter  for  amalgamation.  About  one-half  of  the  bullion  produoed  in  the 
North  Island  la^t  year  was  obtained  by  this  treatment.  The  ore  is  dry  crushed,  and 
the  dust  passed  through  a  30-mesh  screen,  which  will  usually  render  it  fine  enough. 
It  is  possible,  liowever,  that  the  cyanide  will  not  dissolve  all  the  coaner  particles  of 
gold  that  may  come  througli  the  mesh.  The  pulverised  ore  is  then  emptied  into  a  vat 
and  covered  with  a  cyanide  solution.  The  gold  in  the  ore  is  dissolved  by  the  cyanide^ 
and,  in  order  to  sei>arat«  the  two,  the  liquor  is  leached  off*  and  run  into  a  trough 
containing  zinc  turnings,  where  the  action  of  the  zinc  precipitates  the  gold  in  a  fine 
powder.  The  tailings  from  the  leaching-vats  are  run  over  tables  covered  with  oopper 
plates  coated  with  quiokRiiver,  and  any  particles  of  gold  remaining  in  the  ore  are  bj 
this  means  arrested  on  ths  plates.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  dry-cmshiog 
would  be  a  very  expensire  mode  of  reducing  the  ore,  but  the  Waihi  Company  have 
proved  the  contrat7.  The  cost  of  drying  and  crushing  ready  for  the  leaching  pro- 
cess is  under  6s.  a  ton,  and  more  gold  is  obtained  in  this  way  than  is  yielded  by  wet 
crushing.  It  is  found  that  in  the  latter  process  much  of  the  precious  metal  is 
carried  off -with  the  water  and  does  not  remain  in  the  tailings. 

Cyanide  plants  are  now  being  put  up  at  very  many  of  the  mines,  but  the 
royalty  charged  by  the  Cassel  Company  it*  so  prohibitive  that  many  companies  are 
unable  to  adopt  the  process.  The  late  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in 
England  disallowing  the  right  claimed  by  the  Cnssel  Company  will  no  doubt  bring 
cyanide  into  more  general  use.  Notwithstanding  that  this  method  of  treatment  has 
proved  ouch  a  success,  considerable  iniprovemeuts  will  yet  be  required  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  So  long  as  tlie  Cassel  Company  hold  a  patent  for  the  use  of  every 
oompoimd  containing  cyanogen,  men  of  science  are  discouraged  from  experimenting 
in  the  treatment  of  ores  with  this  chemical.  Were  this  restriction  renoored  they 
would  at  once  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  improving  the  method. 

In  recent  experiments  bromine  and  iodine  have  been  used  in  oonjunetion 
with  cyanide,  with  the  twofold  result,  it  is  said,  of  hastening  the  dissolution  of  gold 
and  of  saving  some  of  the  loss  in  cyanide.  Seaweed  has  also  been  tried,  and  is 
reported  to  have  a  similar  effect.  In  all  likelihood,  therefore,  tlie  method  of  treats 
ment  will  one  day  be  rendered  at  once  cheaper,  speedier,  and  more  thorough  than 
it  is  at  present. 

Comparing  the  cyanide  process  with  that  formerly  used,  the  manager  of  the 
Waihi  Mine  states  that  in  place  of  getting  64  per  cent,  of  gold  and  31  per  cent,  of 
silver,  his  average  is  now  about  91  per  cent,  gold  and  nearly  48  per  cent,  silver. 

The  two  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  process  are — first,  the  diflkmlty  of 
reducing  tlie  base  metals  found  in  gold-  and  silver-bearing  ores,  of  which  copper 


and  •ntimonj  Hra  ths  moM  Trfnctorj  ;  second,  Ibe  trouble  eipenriR'ed  in  leutliinji 
tm  in  a.  »lim;  itate,  ai  Ibe  ilinie  kbtorbs  tlie  r^anida  laluIioD,  niid  i«  tlii^rebj 
anric^bed  wiili  gold.  It  then  sell  so  uluse  and  compact  llint  the  Kolil  aolution  Dannot 
be  filtei^d. 

In  Uie  Oa:eflg  of  lllli  July,  1895,  Ibe  Depnrtment  oF  Induslriea  and  Com- 
merce gn'e  notice  tbnC  a  bonus  uf  £1.000  vrouUl  be  paid  undi^r  certain  uODditioni 
for  the  erertion  of  a  plant  aixl  the  iiianufac'.iire  in  Ke«  Zealand  of  llie  Dnt  ;dOO  Ion* 
of  crude  oj'anide  of  polnssium  from  colonial  prixluce.  The  plant  lo  br  oapablc  of 
turning  out  annually  at  least  70  tons,  uontaiiiini;  not  less  than  TO  per  cent,  of 
potaatium  cyanide. 

Tbe  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  export  lUiring  each  of  the 
years  endios  31at  March,  1894,  and  Slat  March,  1695,  and  the  total 
quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  the  colony  from  the 
1st  January,  1857,  to  the  31fit  March,  1895,  are  shown  hereunder  : — 
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iLUE  ov  Gold  entered  ton  Exforiatiok 
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UaaaUtjr 
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la.   1    De- 

— |™-. 

o,.    1     e 

O. 

£       ;    O..        0» 

0>. 
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Auckland 

bS,0S9  228.(^0 

62.136 

215,012 

5,603 

1,817.990 

6,059,604 

Wellington 

18N 

706 

Marlboro- 

usn    TJeafii    2.'i62 

9^087 

351 

HI  .(129 

315,281 

Nelson      .. 

1,633     6,039     2.179 

8,111 

54<. 

246,615 

975,608 

West  Coast 

85,013839,731    98,1*30 

395,728 

13,915 

6,617,080 

21.921,656 

Canterbury 

4H 

192 

Otago        ... 

76.393  308,070   84^905 

342,302 

8V612 

5,130,986 

20.283,488 

Toial.    , 

222,981  889,5463*),  703 

970,880 

17,721 

12,883.925 

50,456.428 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  ahove  table  that  there  was  last  year  a 
■considerable  falling-off  in  the  yield  of  gold.  This  is  due  to  tbe 
depression  that  prevailed  in  quartz-mining— -more  especially  in  the 
Thames  and  Reefton  districtB— during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Of  late,  however,  a  reaction  has  set  in,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
new  lodes  at  greater  depths  than  have  iutherto  been  worked,  and 
the  readiness  shown  by  [oreigii  uapitalists  to  develop  them.  The 
Thames  neighbourhood  had  been  languishing  for  some  time.  To 
keep  the  mmes  free  from  water  was  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty ; 
a  heavy  outlay  was  required  to  drain  them  even  to  a  comparatively 
shallow  depth,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  getting  more  powerful 
and  modern  puniping-plaub  which  might  render  it  possible  to  work 
at  a  lower  level.  But  recently  an  English  company  enieied  into  an 
Agreement  to  put  up  pumping- machinery,  and   to  sink  a  shaft  a 
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depth  of  2,000ft.  for  the  purpose  of  properly  testing  the  deep  levels. 
In  the  Eeefton  neighbourhood  the  finding  of  new  and  payable  lodes 
at  greater  depths  than  have  hitherto  been  worked  has  given  a  much- 
needed  stimulus  to  quartz-mining,  and  no  doubt  capital  will  be  forth- 
coming to  test  the  deep-levels  in  mines  that  have  long  been  idle. 
In  the  back  country,  near  the  Maruia,  north-east  of  Reef  ton,  an 
immense  deposit  of  quartz-conglomerate  has  been  discovered,  similar 
to  that  which  is  at  the  present  time  giving  Isirge  returns  in  South 
Africa.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  quartz-mining  is  brighter 
now  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past. 

Results  of  Quartz-hinino  in  Nobth  Island  fob  Ybab  xndxd  SIst 

1895. 


• 

1894-95. 

c 

9 

a 

la's' 

cal'l       Quartz 
s^^i      crushed. 
^,  OS 

Mullock 
crushed. 

o 

• 

Tailings 
treated. 

Gold         Batinubted 
obtained.          value. 

Coromandel 
Thames     ... 
Ohineuiuri 
Piako 

Totals     ... 

1      263 

1      50H 

54» 

1        11 

1 
Tons.cwt.lb. 
8,fl«5     9  100  1      ... 
25,971      8    IH     11,938 
.11,220    17    30  1      ... 
871      0      0  ;       ... 

1 

1 

Oz.    dwt. '   Tons. 

20.332      2    ,    6,518 

20,865      0    ;  10.555 

92,931    14    1  19,897 

572      6    !        250 

1 

1     Ok.  dwt. 

'    2.300      6 

1.944    18 

17,696      7 

56      6 

£       8.  d. 

68,086    0    (► 

60.340    0    0 

137,000    0    0 

1.7U    0    » 

'  1.415 

1 

66,998    15    91 

1  11,938 

1 

134,701      2 

'  37,160 

21.996    14 

• 

961,746    0    (>• 

Ebsults  of  Quartz-mini  no  in  Middlb  Island  for  Ybab  bndxd  31st  March,. 

1895. 


District. 


I  Number  of 
I       Tons 
I  of  Quartz  i 
I    crushed. 


Gold 
obtained. 


Estimated 
Value. 


Marlborough  . . 

Nelson 

West  Coast     . . 

Otago 

Totals 


25 

3,554 

38,370 

13,390 

Oz. 

140 

0570 

18,3()00 

5,718-5 

£        a. 

54  12 

2,562     6 

71,604     0 

22,282  12 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

55,339 

1 

24,744-5 

96,603  10 

0 

The  falling- off  in  the  yield  of  gold  from  alluvial  diggings  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  last  season.  Miners- 
engaged  in  this  class  of  workings  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
for  sluicing ;  hence  more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs,  for  which,  however,  capital  is  required.  Any 
moneys  spent  in  this  way  will  certainly  be  repaid  with  interest.. 


NoTB. — Since  the  above  was  written  a  very  great  demand  for  mining  propertiM 
has  sprung  up,  and  a  largo  amount  of  foreign  capital  is  now  being  InTested  in  botb 
islands  with  the  view  of  developing  tlie  mines  and  carrjing  on  exhaustive  opermtiont* 


SECTION   III. 


F  RAILWAYS   IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

The  history  and  progress  of  railways  in  New  Zealand  was  specially 
described  ia  the  Year-book  of  1894,  as  was  also  the  line  partly  built 
by  the  New  Zealand  Midland  Railway  Company.  The  following 
paper  deals  with  the  latest  Government  railway  statistics,  and  the 
changes  in  management  caused  by  the  legislation  of  last  session.  A 
short  ajticle  on  the  Wellington  and  Manawato  line  is  now  pub-  I 
lished  for  the  first  time. 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. 
Financial  Year  ending  3Isl  March,  189J. 

By  the  passing  of  "The  Government  Railways  Act,  1894," 
Parliament  effected  an  entire  change  in  the  administration  of  New 
Zealand  lines.  The  Board  of  Commissioners,  which  had  held  the 
control  since  January,  1889,  ceased  to  exist  on  3lBt  December,  1894, 
and  a  new  Ministerial  portfolio  of  "  Railways  "  was  established. 

On  the  31st  March,  1895,  there  were  1.993  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic,  producing  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  £1,150,852,  the  net 
revenue  being  £418,692,  equal  to  a  dividend  of  £S  143.  6d.  per  cent. 
on  the  total  cost  (£15,352,613)  of  all  opened  lines  to  that  date. 
The  earnings  on  some  of  the  lines  ranged  as  high  as  £6  17s.  9d,,  and 
even  £7  48.  lOd.  per  cent. 

Following  are  the  comparisons  of  the  traflic,  revenue,  and 
expenses  for  the  past  fifteen  years :— 
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And  also  of  the  traffic  in  local  products  for  the  past  ten  years : — 


Horses           Sheep 
and                ana 

Year. 

Wool.        Timber. 

Grain. 

Minerals. 

Cattle.            Pig*. 

Tons.           Tons.           Tons. 
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■ 

Namber.       Number. 

1885-86 
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1886-87 
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46,600         904.588 
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42.067  ,      907,448 
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873,899 
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1892-93 
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884,031 
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864,538 

51.678 
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1894-95 

.     103,328     198,578     388,556 

1 

867,917 

,    52,075  1  1,568,218 

The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  were  £385,149. 

The  average  revenue  per  mile  of  railway  was  £584  158.  Id.,  and 
the  average  expenditure  £372  Os.  2d.,  equal  to  78.  Ifd.  and  48.  GJd. 
per  train-mile  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  trains  was  3,221,620, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  traffic,  ton-mileage,  and  rate 
-of  working  for  the  four  chief  sections  of  the  system  for  three 
years : — 

Tbaffic  Ton-Mileage,  and  Rate  of  Working,  for  Four  Chief  Sections. 
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In  the  conveyance  of  the  traffic  there  are  employed  269  loco- 
motives of  various  classes,  498  carriages,  and  8,468  wagons.  The 
total  number  of  officers  and  men  employed  is  about  4,950. 

During  the  three  months  ending  the  Slst  March,  1895,  consider- 
able concessions  were  made  in  charges.  Specially  low  fares  were 
granted  for  school  excursions,  giving  a  large  number  of  children  and 
their  parents  an  opportunity  of  travelling  to  the  towns  from  the 
country  districts,  and  to  the  country  districts  from  the  towns.     Up 
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to  the  3lBt  March,  1895,  41,466  cliildren  and  23,673  adults  had 
availed  themaelves  ot  the  excuraions. 

A  very  large  reduction — about  20  per  oent.— was  made  in  the 
rates  for  the  conveyance  of  sheep.  This  reduction,  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers,  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  carried,  many  owners  who  previously  sent 
their  sheep  by  road  now  sending  them  by  rail.  During  the  two 
months  ending  the  31st  March,  1895,  476,096  sheep  were  carried, 
as  against  427,168  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year — an 
increase  of  48,928. 

A  valuable  concession  has  also  been  made  in  the  charge  for  con- 
veyance of  road-metal  for  local  bodies.  This  varies  according  to 
distance,  the  maximum  reduction  being  50  per  cent.,  or  half 
the  rate  previously  charged.  Local  bodies  appreciate  the  reduc- 
tion, and  are  largely  using  the  railways  for  conveyance  of  their 
material. 

In  order  to  enable  small  lots  of  fruit  grown  in  the  colony  to  be 
distributed  by  rail  at  little  cost,  specially  low  rates  for  such  con- 
signments have  been  scheduled. 

BeHides  the  reductions  referred  to  above,  which  have  a  general 
application,  others  have  been  made  to  meet  local  requirements,  and 
to  secure  to  the  railway  traffic  which  would  otherwise  be  sent  by 
other  means. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  traffic  on  the  Wellington- 
Manawatu  or  New  Zealand  Midland  Railways,  as  both  these  lines 
belong  to  private  companies.  The  Wellington- Man  a  watu  Com- 
pany's line  is  eighty-four  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Wellington 
to  Longbum,  and  carries  a  heavy  traffic.  The  New  Zealand  Midland 
Company's  Railway  extends  from  Bruuner  (the  terminal  station  of 
the  Government  Railway  from  Greymouth  to  Brunner)  to  Jackson, 
thirty-two  miles,  and  from  Stillwater  (a  station  on  the  Brunner— 
Jackson  line)  to  Reefton,  thirty-eignt  miles.  The  traffic  on 
this  company's  line  is  hghter  than  on  the  Welhngton-M  ana  watu 
Railway. 


THE  WELLINGTON   AND   MANAWATU   RAILWAY 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

The  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway  is  eighty-four  miles  in 
length,  iis  southern  terminus  being  the  City  of  Welhngton.  It 
extends  along  the  west  coast  of  the  province,  connecting  with  the 
Govemmeut  Railway  system  at  Longbum,  the  junction  being  four 
miles  from  the  important  Town  of  PaJmerstou  North. 

The  railway  was  constructed  under  "The  Railways  Construction 
and  Land  Act,  1881."  The  public  works  pohcy  initiated  in  1871 
had  no  provision  for  the  very  necessary  work  of  connecting  the  Port. 
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of  Wellington  with  the  extensive  country  in  the  north  of  the  pro- 
vince; and  it  was  not  till  1878  that  the  Grey  Goyermnent,  £^ter 
careful  surveys  between  Wellington  and  Foxton,  started  to  make  a 
line  to  fill  up  the  gap.  A  change  of  Government,  however,  occurred ; 
funds  were  short ;  and,  although  £30,000  had  been  spent,  the  work 
was  discontinued. 

In  1880  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  report  on  railway 
construction  throughout  the  colony,  with  the  result  that  an  adverse 
report  was  made  on  this  particular  line.     The  citizens  of  Wellington 
were  indignant,  and  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  at  which  about  thirty  gentlemen  were  present.      Mr. 
W.  T.  L.  Travers,  as  convener,  explained  why  they  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet ;  and,  after  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed,  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  ''That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  and  report  to  another  meeting."      Depu- 
tations waited  on  the  Government,  when  the  Premier  stated  there 
was  no  money  to  carry  on  the  work,  suggesting  that  the  citizens 
should  themselves  take  the  matter  up.     He  said  the  Gk>yemment 
would  make  concessions  to  a  company  if  formed.    A  vigorous  cadvas 
of  the  city  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Plimmer  and  Mr.  James  Wallace, 
and  the  result  was  most  encoura(:;iug.     A  company  was  formed  in 
1881,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  ^afterwards  increased  to  £850,000. 
Of  this  amount  £170,000  is  paid  up ;  and  debentures  have  been 
issued  for  £680,000,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.     The  Railways 
Construction  and  Land  Act  was  passed  the  same  year,  and  a  contract 
was  entered  into  between  the   Government  and   the  company  in 
March,  1882.     The  Govennnent,  in  addition  to  the  land-grant  under 
the  Act,  handed  over  to  the  company  the  works  which  had  been 
commenced.      The   first   contract  for  construction   was  begun  in 
September,    1882,    and    tlie    work    was    pushed    on    so   vigorously 
that  the  line  was  finished  and  opened  throughout  before  the  end 
of  1886. 

On  account  of  the  rough  and  broken  country  adjacent  to  Wel- 
lington the  line  follows  the  coast  for  about  sixty  miles.  There  is  a 
belt  of  flat  land  for  the  remainmg  twenty-four  miles,  and  the  rail- 
way-line passes  through  the  centre  of  this  belt,  but  is  only  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea  at  its  northern  teraiinus.  On  leaving  Welling- 
ton at  sea-level,  there  is  a  long  grade  of  from  1  in  36  to  1  in-40, 
with  8-chain  curves,  for  about  six  miles  to  a  saddle  near  Johnson- 
ville,  the  line  here  reaching  its  highest  point — viz.,  520ft.  above  sea- 
level  ;  then  there  is  a  falling  grade  of  1  in  56  for  about  six  miles  to 
sea-level  at  Porirua.  For  six  miles  more  the  line  skirts  the  Porirua 
Harbour,  passing  Plimmer  ton,  a  beautiful  and  increasingly  popular 
watering  place  with  a  fine  beach.  The  railway  now  rises  for 
about  three  miles,  the  grade  being  1  in  56  to  Pukerua  Saddle,  and 
again  falls  for  four  miles,  the  grade  being  1  in  66  to  Paikakariki, 
twenty-six  miles  from  WeUington.  In  descending  to  Paikakariki 
the  line  runs  almost  along  the  cliffs  close  to  the  sea- shore,  and  a 
most  magnificent  view  of  the  ocean  and  the  Island  of  Kapiti  can 
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be  obtained.  From  Paikakarild  to  LoDgbura  tbe  ruling  grade  ia 
1  in  100. 

From  Wellington  to  Paikakariki  there  are  some  vary  heavy 
-worka,  including  no  leBS  than  thirteen  tunnels,  besides  numerous 
rock-cuttings  and  deep  fillings.  From  Paikakm-iki  to  Longbum  the 
works  are  much  lighter,  though  crossing  the  swamps  at  the  aorthem 
«nd  of  the  railway  was  expensive.  There  are  four  large  bridges  ou 
the  railway — viz.,  the  ]3elmont  Viaduct,  the  Paremata  Bridge  over 
an  arm  of  Porirua  Harbour,  the  Otaki  Bridge  over  the  Otaki  River, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Manawatu  River.  The  permanent-way  is 
chiefly  531b.  steel  rails  laid  with  7ft.  by  8in.  by  5in.  heart  of  tocara 
sleepers,  but  about  three  miles  of  6filb.  steel  rails  have  lately  been, 
laid  on  the  Welhngton  and  Paikakariki  grades. 

The  line  is.aubstaDtially  built,  being  well  equipped  with  engines, 
carriages,  and  other  rolling-stock.  The  company  has  fourteen  loco- 
motives, live  English  lank-,  three  English  tender-,  and  six  American 
tender -engines,  two  of  the  latter  being  foitr- cylinder  compounds. 
The  company  has  introduced  the  first  compound  engines  inco  the 
colony.  They  are  doing  capital  work,  and  show  a  marked  saving  in 
fuel  when  compared  with  single-cylinder  engines.  Owing  to  their 
simple  and  substantial  construction  a  heavy  expenditure  in  repairs 
is  not  anticipated. 

The  telephone  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  equipment  of  the  line, 
and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Manager,  Mr.  J.  E.  Fulton. 
In  adiiition  to  the  iron  wire  another  wire  of  hard-drawn 
■copper  has  been  erected,  and  a  switch  baa  beeu  designed  instan- 
taneously connecting  each  telephone  with  the  copper-wire  during 
conversation,  and  then  at  once  removing-  it  and  its  accompanying 
resistance  from  the  line.  Mr.  Fulton  has  also  experimented  with 
A  telephone  placed  in  the  guard's  van.  From  it  a  single  conductor 
can  be  hooked  over  the  wire  anywhere  along  the  line,  and  com- 
munication established,  .\li  the  guards'  vans  are  now  so  equipped, 
and  the  telephone  is  frequently  used,  being  specially  serviceable 
in  case  of  delay  or  breakdown. 

The  carriages  are  all  of  the  American  type,  some  imported,  and 
others  built  in  the  New  Zealand  Railway  Workshops,  and  are  com- 
iortable  and  convenient  for  passengers.  There  is  a  dining-car  (the 
only  one  in  the  colony)  on  the  through  trains,  where  passeugers  can 
get  meals,  and  this  is  much  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  result  of  the  company's  operations  has  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinions  held  by  the  gentlemen  who  first  took  the 
formation  of  the  railway  in  hand.  The  construction  opened  up  aa 
entirely  new  country  between  Paikakariki  and  Longburn,  which  had 
previously  been  a  terra  iticognita.  Leaving  Paikakariki,  the  railway 
enters  a  pastoral  country  unsurpassed  in  New  Zealand,  and  runs 
through  land  which  it  has  brought  into  cultivation,  and  past 
townships  which  It  has  created,  the  more  important  of  which  are 
Paraparauniu,  Manukau,  Ohau,  Levin,  and  Shannon,  The  greater 
portion  of  the  country   all    the    way    to   Longburn    was   formerly 
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under  bush,  a  considerable  area  of  it  having  been  allocated  to  the 
company  under  its  contract  with  the  Government.  For  the  last  ten 
years  the  bushman  and  the  farmer  have  been  busy,  and  throughout 
are  to  be  seen  comfortable  farms  and  smiling  homesteads.  To  the 
right  of  the  railway  the  land  rises,  and  is  somewhat  broken,  but  is 
first-class  sheep  country.  The  indomitable  settler  is  climbing  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  falling,  burning,  and  sowing ;  and  what  ^vas  lately 
forest  is  now  transformed  into  valuable  farms. 

The  land  allocated  was  about  215,000  acres,  and  over  30,000 
acres  have  been  purchased.     Of  this  large  area  90,000  acres  have 
been  sold  as  townships,  and  in  farms  varying  from  20  up  to  2,000 
acres.     Probably  not  less  than  three  thousand  people  are  settled  on 
lands  sold  by  the  company.     The  land  sold  has  realised  £153,000, 
of  which  amount  £96,000  has  been  paid,  and  £57,000  is  still  due  to 
the  company.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  still  held  is  poor 
hilly  pastoral  land ;  a  second  portion  is  of  a  better  character,  well 
timbered,  but  is  diHicult  of  access.     The  balance  lies  chiefly  near 
the  Mauawatu  Eiver  and  the   Makerua   Swamp.      Some   of   that 
bordering  on  the  swamp  is  first-class  land  that  will  sell  readily  at 
any  time,  but  the  directors  are  retaining  it  till  certain  drainage- 
works  are  further  advanced.     The  area  of  land  affected  by  these 
works  is  about  15,000  acres. 

For  the  year  ending  28th  February,  1888,  which  was  the  first 
complete  year  the  railway  was  open,  the  total  traffic  revenue  was 
£47,547  ;  and  for  the  year  ending  28th  February,  1895,  it  has  almost 
doubled,  amounting  to  £91,779.  The  working-expenses  last  year 
absorbed  only  47  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  being  a  much  less'per- 
centage  than  is  usual  on  colonial  railways.  The  passenger  revenue 
was  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  receipts,  the  goods  trafiHc  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  live  and  dead  meat,  with  wool,  timber,  and 
general  merchandise  incidental  to  settlement  in  a  fine  pastoral 
country. 

The  company  became  dividend-paying  in  1891,  when  the  divi- 
dend was  3^  per  cent.  For  the  two  succeeding  years  5  per  cent, 
was  paid,  while  for  the  last  two  years  the  dividend  has  been  6  per 
cent. 

The  head  office  of  the  company  is  in  Wellington,  with  agents  in 
London  ;  and  the  present  directors  are — Mr.  T.  G.  Macarthy,  J.P., 
Chairman,  with  Messrs.  Kirkcaldie,  James  Smith,  D.  Anderson, 
C.  B.  Izard,  John  Plimmer,  and  D.  J.  Nathan.  Secretary,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Hannay  ;  Manager,  Mr.  J.  E.  Fulton,  M.I.C.E. ;  Resident 
Engineer,  Mr.  J.  Marchbanks. 
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GRAVINCi   DOCKS  AND  PATENT  SLIPS. 

VcsseU  visiiing  Ni'w  Zealand,  ami  requiring  ilockiog  or  repairs, 
will  find  ample  accommodation  at  the  principal  ports  of  the 
colony. 

There  are  in  New  Zealand  four  graving-docks;    two  of  these 


are   situateii    in    Auckl 

nd,    one    at    Lyttelton 

and    one    at 

Chalraers. 

Auckland  Docks. 

The  dimensions  of  the  docks  at  Auckland  ai-e 

asfoUow;— 

CnUiope  Dock, 

AueklMia  Dock. 

Lengbh  over  nil 

525  feet. 

312  feet. 

Length  on  floor 

..          500     . 

300    , 

Brosdth  over  all 

no  , 

66     . 

Breadth  on  floor 

40    . 

49    . 

Br«adCh  at  euUM.ci 

BO    „ 

43    - 

Depth  of  wiiter  on 

sill  &t  high 

wftter  loidinarys 

ring  tides)..           iS    .. 

in . 

Lyttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip. 
The  graving-dock  at  Lyttelton  also  is  capable  of  docking  a  hrst- 
cl&sa  ironclad,  or  any  of  the  large  ocean -steamers  now  running  to 
the  colony  ;  its  general  dimensions  are  :— 


Length  over  all      .. 

. .     SOS  feet 

Length  on  floor     . . 

..     460    . 

Breadth  over  all 

..        82     . 

Breadth  on  floor   . . 

..        46     , 

Breadth  Btontraoca 

..       62    . 

Breadth  where  ship's  bilge  would  be 

54     . 

Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  bigh-waler  springs 

..       23     . 

There  ore  electric  lights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  graving- 
dock. 

There  is  a  workshop  alongside;  the  dock,  and  several  other  places 
within  a  short  distance,  where  repairs  and  heavy  foundry-work  can 
be  done. 

Alongside  the  dock  is  a  patent  slip,  with  a  cradle  150ft.  in 
length,  suitable  for  vessels  of  300  tons. 

POKT   CHAI.MEK8    DOOK. 

The  docks  at  Auckland  and  Lyttelton  are  the  property  of  the 
respective  Ilarbour  Boards,  but  that  at  Port  Chalmers  is  vested  in 
the  Otago  Dock  Trust,  a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  Otago  Har- 
bour Board.  Vessels  of  large  Bize  can  be  taken  in  the  Otago  Dock, 
as  the  following  measurements  will  show : — 
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Length  over  all     . . 

. .     885  feet. 

Length  on  the  floor 

.     828    . 

Breadth  over  all    . . 

68    . 

Breadth  on  floor    . . 

41     . 

Breadth  where  ship's  bilge  will  be   . . 

48     , 

Breadth  at  dock  gates 

fiO    . 

Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high-water  ordinary  tides 

..       17J. 

Connected  with  the  Otago  Dock  are  a  large  machine-shop, 
steam-hammer,  and  forge,  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for 
performing  any  work  that  may  he  required  by  vessels  visitiDg  the 
port.  An  80- ton  sheer-legs  has  also  recently  been  erected  for  heavy 
lifts. 

There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  used  for  taking  up  small  vessels. 

Wellington  Patent  Slip. 

The  Port  of  Wellington  has  no  dock ;  but  there  is  a  well- 
equipped  patent  slip  at  Evans  Bay,  on  which  vessels  of  2,000  tons 
can  be  safely  hauled  up.  This  slip  is  the  property  of  a  private  com- 
pany, and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Harbour  Board.  It 
is  1,070ft.  long,  with  a  cradle  260ft.  in  length.  There  is  a  depth  of 
d2ft.  at  high  water  at  the  outer  end  of  the  slip.  A  dolphin  and 
buoys  are  laid  down  for  swinging  ships  in  Evans  Bay. 

The  company  has  convenient  workshops,  which  contain  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  effecting  all  ordinary  repairs  to  vessels  using 
the  slip. 

TiMARu  Slip. 
The  Timaru  slip  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  vessel  of  200  tons. 

Nelson  Cradle. 

The  Anclior  Steamship  Company's  cradle  can  take  up  a  vessel  of 
150  tons. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are,  considering  their  extent,  fairly 
well  lighted,  but  there  are  still  many  places  where  lights  are  wanted. 
Additions  to  the  existing  lights  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  funds 
are  available. 

The  lighthouse  towers  are  built  of  either  iron,  stone,  or  timber, 
the  latter  material  having  been  selected  partly  for  cheapness  and 
partly  from  fear  of  earthquakes ;  but  the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose  is 
now  abandoned. 

There  are  twenty-seven  coastal  lights  in  New  Zealand — namely, 


I 
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LIOHTHODSES. 

•eight  of  the  tirei  oiiler,  thirteen  of  the  second  order,  three  of  the 
third  order,  and  three  of  smaller  orders. 

The  apparatus  used  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  hght  are  all, 
with  one  exception,  of  the  system  known  as  "  dioptric."  where  the 
-optical  agent  is  wholly  glass.  The  exception  is  Dog  Island,  a 
"  catadioptric  "  light,  where  the  optical  agents  are  glass  and  metallic 
reflectors. 

The  forms  of  the  apparatus  used  are  all  of  the  most  approved 
tj'pe,  and  of  the  latest  pattern  known  at  the  time  of  their  erec- 
tion. 

The  lamps  used  are  of  various  kinds ;  in  some  of  them  the  oil 
flows  into  the  wicks  hy  gi-avity  ;  these  are  called  "fountain"  lamps; 
in  others,  the  oil  is  Bupplied  by  small  pumps  driven  by  clockwork ; 
these  are  known  as  "  mechanical"  lamps;  whilst  in  others,  called 
"  pressure  "  lamps,  the  oil  is  forced  up  by  a  piston. 

The  light  itself  is  produced  by  the  consumption  of  lighthouse 
parafin — a  mineral  oil  distilled  from  shale— in  lamps  with  burners 
having  concentric  wicks,  the  number  of  wicks  increasing  with  the 
power  of  the  apparatus,  the  masimum  number  being  five,  as  used  in 
Cuvier  Island  and  Stephens  Island  Lighthouses.  The  burners  are 
those  known  as  Captain  Doty's  patent. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  lights  used  in  New  Zealand : — 

1.  The  "  fixed  "  light,  in  which  the  light  is  always  seen. 

2.  The  "revolving"  light,  in  which  the  light,  at  equal  periods, 
grttduolly  comes  into  view,  attains  its  full  power,  and  disap- 
pears. 

3.  The  ■•dashing"  light,  showing  flashes,  either  single  or  in 
groups,  at  short,  refnilai-  intervals. 

There  has  been  no  special  difficulty  in  the  erection  of  hghthouses 
ill  New  Zealand,  apart  from  the  trouble  caused  by  indifferent  land- 
ings. There  are  no  lighthouses  built  in  the  sea,  such  as  the  well- 
known  Eddystone  or  Bell  Rock.  That  on  The  Brothers  is  the  only 
-one  which  it  is  considered  necetisary  to  keep  as  a  rock-station :  that 
is,  the  keepers  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  three  being  always  at 
the  station  and  one  on  shore. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  Ugfithouses  is  given  by  the 
Marine  Department  as  upwards  of  £167,651  (the  Fonui  Passage 
Lighthouse,  having  been  built  by  the  Provincial  Govemment  of 
Auckland,  the  cost  is  not  given).  The  annual  consumption  of  oil 
is  about  IS.OOO  gallons;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  irrespective 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  lighthouse  steamer,  is  about  £12,000 
JL  year. 

Besides  the  coastal  lighthouses.  thei-e  are  harbour -lights  at 
most  of  the  ports  of  the  colony  for  tbe  giiidance  of  vessels  into 
and  out  of  the  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  lighthouses,  indi- 
cating also  their  situation,  the  order  of  apparatus,  description, 
period  (in  seconds)  and  colour  of  the  Ughts,  and  of  what  material 
tbe  respective  towers  are  built : — 
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tluDe  of  Ughl- 


Ghm  Maria  van 

Diarneu 
Hoko  HinoQ     . . 
Tiii-Tirl    (Auak- 

liuid) 
Ponui  PaMftge.. 
Cuviei  Island   .. 

Poitluid  IiUod' 

Panoorroff  Head 
Capo  ERmonl 
llanukauHeaa 
Kaipnrn  Head 


Brothers 


(in 


( 

Cook  Strait)     1 
Capo  Campbell 
GodUv    Hei 

(L;(tGlton) 
Akaroa  Head 
Moeraki 
Taiatoa  Head 
Cape  Sauadeia 
Nugget  Point  . . 
Waipapapa  Point 


Centre  Island  . 


Puysegur  Point 
Cape  Foul  wind 
Farewell  Spit  .. 


Colooiof  U|bt. 


I  FlalhiDg 

I  Fixed   .. 


Revolving 
'  Fixed  . . 
Flashing 


Timber. 


.1 

While  1  , 

'  Red,  to  show  tymr  .- 
'    Colnmbia  Boef  ) ! 

White  . .  . .   I  Stone. 

White,  with  red  are  Iron. 
■     over  Flat  Book 

White  and  led    . .     Timber. 


White  .. 


.     Stone. 
Timber. 

Timber. 


While,    with    cod 


Stone. 
Timber. 


\  While,  with redacc' 
over  Spit  end         I 
White.nithreduol  I 
to  mark  limit  of  I 
anchorage  { 

Red    and    white,  i 
;    with  white  light 

While  ..  ..  ' 


DiPOT   FOU   SHIPWRECKED   MARI!<BBS. 
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di-:pots  fob  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Aseleveu  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  "  Spirit  of  the  Dawn,"  which 
■was  wrecked  on  Antipodes  Island  on  the  4th  September,  1893, 
reiuaJued  on  the  island  for  eighty-eight  days  without  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  d^pot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for 
castaways  which  is  estabUahed  there,  attention  may  usefully  bo 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  such  d^pfita  are  maintained  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  on  that  island,  and  on  the  Auckland.  Campbell, 
Bounty,  Kermadec,  and  Snares  Islands. 

The  following  are  the  positions  of  the  depots  : — 

Aiickln'id  Islands. -^A^  depot  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  Eire- 
bus  Cove,  Port  Rosa,  and  another  in  Camp  Cove,  Carnley  Harbour. 
A  third  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  Norman  Inlet.  One  boat  ia 
placed  on  the  north-west  end  of  Adams  Island,  another  on  Enderby 
Island,  and  another  on  Rose  Island, 

Campbell  Island. — -A  d6p6t  is  erected  in  Tucker  Cove,  Persever- 
ance Harbour,  and  a  boat  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
harbour. 

Antipodes  Islands.^.\  d6p6t  is  placed  abreast  the  anchorage  oa 
the  north-east  side  of  the  principal  island. 

Bounty  Islands. ^Thme  is  a  d^pfit  on  the  principal  island. 

Siiares  Island. — A  depdt  has  been  established  on  this  island  in 
Boat  Harbour. 

Keniuidee.  Itlands.-^A  d^p6t  is  established  oa  Macaulay  Island, 
near  Lava  Cascade,  on  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  another 
on  Curtis  Island,  at  the  head  of  Macdonald  Cove,  on  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island. 

Finger-posts  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  depots  have  also 
been  put  up. 

The  Government  steamer  visits  the  .Auckland,  Campbell,  Anti- 
podes, Bounty,  and  Snares  Islands  twice  a  year,  and  the  Kermadeo 
Islands  once  a  year. 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

(LIMITED). 
One  of  the  most  successful  tsnterprises  to  which  this  colony  ha>s 
given  birth  is  the  Union  Steainsliip  Company  of  New  Zealand 
(Limited).  Its  history  is.  to  a  great  extent,  a  reflex  of  the  later 
history  of  the  colony — as  the  one  has  grown,  the  other  has  expanded. 
Thirty-three  years  ago  a  small  paddle  steamer  was  found  suSicient 
for  the  requirements  of  Otago,  and  continued  so  until  the  opening  of 
the  Otago  goldhelds  in  m62,  when  the  sudden  increase  of  trade  re- 
sulting therefrom  necessitated  the  employment  of  additional  tonnage ; 
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and,  ODc  after  another,  five  steamers  were  purchased,  and  conneC' 
tions  formed  with  other  ports  in  the  Middle  Island.      In  course- 
of  time,   as   trade   grew,   it    became   apparent   that   a    bold    step 
must  be  taken  if  it  were   to  be   retained  in  the  hands  of  those 
under  whom  it  had  grown,  and  this  feeling  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion, in  1875,  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand 
(Limited),  with  a  powerful  proprietaiy  and  an  influential  Board  of 
directors. 

The  trade  of  the  company  was  at  iirst  confined  to  the  coastal 
services  of  the  colony,  with  an  occasional  extension  to  Sydney  ;  the 
intercolonial  service  being  carried  on  by  the  fleet  of  Messrs. 
McMeckan,  Blackwood,  and  Co.,  of  Melbourne.  In  1878,  however, 
the  Union  Company  purchased  the  steamei-s  and  interests  of  that 
firm  ;  and  in  this  way  the  entire  intercolonial  and  the  balk  of  the 
New  Zealand  coastal  trade  passed  into  their  hands.  Energetic  steps 
were  taken  to  develop  the  intercolonial  and  coastal  trades,  and» 
with  a  boldness  which  was  at  the  time  considered  temerity,  orders 
were  sent  Home  to  build  several  new  steamers  of  the  latest 
design. 

The  courage  of  the  directors  was  rewarded  by  seeing  their  fleet 
fully  occupied,  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  poUcy  to  keep  well  ahead 
of  the  colony's  requirements,  they  continued  to  order  steanier  after 
steamer,  each  more  luxuriously  fitted  than  its  predecessor.  Every 
scientific  improvement,  either  in  the  machinery  or  in  the  fitting  of 
vessels,  was  brought  into  requisition,  so  that  from  the  modest 
beginning  already  noted,  the  fleet  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

It  is  uimecessary  to  record  how,  yeai*  after  year,  the  fleet  and 
trade  of  the  company  have  grown  to  their  present  dimensions ;  it 
need  only  be  stated  that  at  the  present  time  the  fleet  engaged  in 
regular  employment  numbers  fifty  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  56,000  tons. 

The  connections  of  the  company  have  extended  with  their  fleet. 
In  1885,  in  conjunction  with  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  they  took  up  the  mail-service  between  the  colonies 
and  America,  and  have  retained  it  ever  since.  In  1891  they  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  business  of  the  Tasmanian  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  which  for  many  years  had  carried  on  the  trade  between 
Tasmania  and  Australia.  Besides  the  New  Zealand  coastal  service 
and  the  intercolonial  services  between  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
Australia,  the  company  run  regular  services  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  to  Fiji,  Tonga,  Samoa,  and  other  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
send  vessels  to  Calcutta  periodically. 

The  company's  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  colony  that  it  is  regarded  as  almost  a  national  institution.  It 
gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  its  operations 
necessitate  the  circulation  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  It 
employs,  afloat  and  ashore,  o\er  2,600  persons,  and   expends  in 
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wages  ftnd  other  disbursements  in  the  colonies  ov^r  £800,000  per 

The  directors  take  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
pany's employes.  The  crews  enjoy  peculiar  comforts  and  privileges. 
A  benefit  society  bas  been  established  in  their  interest,  to  which  the 
company  contributes  an  annutil  subsidy  :  the  company  further  pays 
a  considerable  proportion  of  ttie  annual  premiums  of  their  officers' 
life  insurances. 

.\lthough  the  progress  of  the  company  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony — and  the  state  of  trtide  of  the  latter  has  a 
barometric  effect  on  the  company's  operations — ^it  could  not  have 
attained  and  held  its  present  position  without  wise  heads  and  good 
judgment  to  direct  its  affairs.  It  has  always  been  fortunate  in 
numbering  amongst  its  directors  men  who  hold  leading  positions  in 
the  commercial  community,  and  whose  energy  and  judgment  are 
generally  recognised.  More  especially,  however,  is  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  company  due  to  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  by  the  two  leading 
members  of  the  Board — the  Hon.  George  McLean,  M.L.C..  its 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  James  Mills,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
company  smce  its  formation.  The  name  of  Mr.  ,Tohn  Darling,  one 
of  the  London  directors,  designer  of  the  boats  and  Besident  Marine 
Superintendent  in  England,  is  also  closely  associated  with  its 
history. 

The  Head  Office  of  the  company  is  in  Dunedin,  and  it  possesses 
thirty  branches  and  agencies  throughout  the  colonies,  and  an  office 
and  local  Board  in  London,  The  Inspector  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Houghton. 
and  Secretary.  Mr.  T.  W.  Whitson. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  company's  vessels,  with  their 
gross  registered  tonnage :  Mantnvai,  3,^33  :  Marnroa,  2,465  ;  Tekapo, 
2.439  ;  Botokino,  2,004  ;  Tarawera,  2,003 ;  Waihora,  2,003  ;  Talum. 
2,000;  Hauroto.  1,988;  Wakatipu.  1,944;  Manapmri,  l,7b3;  Boto- 
mahana,  1,727;  Oonak.  1,700;  Taieri,  1,668;  Te  Anau,  1,652 
Taviuni.  1,490;  Pukaki.  1.443;  Cormna.  1,280;  Flora,  1,273 
PaUcna.  1,212  ;  Ovalau,  1,200  :  Poherua,  1,175  ;  Arawata,  1,098 
Jiingarooma..  1,096;  Dpolu,  1,000;  Penguin.  935;  Takapuna.  930 
RoUyrua.  926:  Janet  Ntcoll,  779;  Ohau,  740;  Tavpo.  737;  Bosa 
mond,  721 :  Watrmi,  640;  Dingadee,  6iO;  Omapere,  601;  Moreton, 
581 ;  Mawhera,  554  ;  Ora/ton,  548  ;  Brunner,  540 ;  WaTeatea.  460 
Australia,  459;  Orowaiti,  453;  KaKatiri,  453;  Mahinapita,  423 
Southern  Cross,  263;  Oreti.  219;  ilfoa,  188;  Manawatu,  183, 
Beautiful  Star,  177  ;  Maori,  174  ;  Waihi,  92.  Total  tonnage,  55,455. 
The  indicated  horse-power  ranges  from  100  to  2,800. 
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passenger-Steamers,  which  are  fitted  with  every  modern  requisite, 
leave  London  and  New  Zealand  every  fourth  Thursday.  The  out- 
ward passage  is  via  Plymouth,  Teneriffe,  Capetown,  and  Hobart, 
occapying  from  forty  to  forty-four  days ;  and  homewards  via  Monte 
Video,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Teneriffe,  and  Plymouth,  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty-two  days.  At  the  time  this  article  is  being  written  the  steamers 
are  unable  to  call  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  owing  to  quarantine  regulations, 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  rescinded  shortly. 

The  route  adopted  by  the  company's  steamers  is  very  interesting 
and  healthy.  On  the  homeward  passage  some  of  the  steamers  go 
through  the  Magellan  Straits,  which  adds  materially  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  voyage,  these  straits  being  famous  for  the  grandeur  of  their 
scenery.  Monte  Video  has  only  recently  been  included  as  a  port  of 
call,  but  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  from  a  passenger  point  of 
view. 

The  head  office  for  Australasia  is  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  general  manager  for  the  colonies  is  Mr.  Isaac  Gibbs.  There 
are  branch  offices  and  agents  in  New  Zealand  at  Lyttelton,  Auck- 
land, Wellington,  Palmerston  North,  Dunedin,  Napier,  Timaru, 
Ashburton,  Eangiora,  Bakaia,  Oamaru,  Invercargill,  Gisbome,  New 
Plymouth,  Wanganui,  Nelson,  Blenheim,  Greymouth,  andHokitika; 
also  agents  at  Piymouih,  Capetown,  Hobart,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  Newcastle,  Brisbane,  Maryborough,  Rockhampton,  Towns- 
ville,  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Madeira,  and 
Teneriffe. 


SHAW-SAVILL  AND  ALBION  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Early  in  the  sixties,  the  firm  of  Shaw-Savill  and  Co.  (then 
trading  under  the  name  of  Willis,  Gann,  and  Co.)  estabhshed  a 
fine  to  this  colony,  and  some  time  later  the  Albion  Company,  of 
Glasgow,  followed  suit.  These  two  firms  subsequently  amalgamated 
nnderthe  title  of  Shaw-Savill  and  Albion  Company  (Limited),  and 
^ow  possess  a  large  fleet  of  magnificent,  full-powered  steamships 
trading  from  New  Zealand  to  London,  via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Teneriffe, 
*nd  Plymouth,  and  outwards  via  Madeira,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
*nd  Hobart,  on  alternate  Thursdays,  doiilg  either  trip  in  about 
^2  days. 

The  mail-steamer  Gothic,  7,730  tons,  can  accommodate  140 
^oon  passengers ;  the  Ionic,  4,753  tons,  Tainui,  5,031  tons,  Doric, 
V44  tons,  Arawa,  5,026  tons,  and  Coptic,  4,448  tons  register,  can 
*ach  carry  about  60  saloon  and  60  second-class  passengers. 

Like  the  sister  firm  (the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company),  the 
*ftw-Savill  and  Albion  Company  have  greatly  aided  the  growth  of 
*«e  frozen-meat  trade  by  providing  first-class  steamships  fitted  with 
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refrigeratiDg-chambers,  and  thus  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
colony  in  this  respect. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  cargo  capacities  of  this 
company's  steamships  for  the  carriage  of  frozen  meat,  wool,  dairy- 
produce,  &c. : — 


f^t0^lLr,^t>-                         FroBen-meat 

Wool  Capacity 

Cool-cfaajnlMr 

nie&iuc 

Capacity. 

(Damped). 

Capacity. 

1             Sheep. 

Bales. 

Tonn  MeasaremeBt. 

Doric 

31,800 

4,000 

110 

Arawa 

80,500 

1,800 

160 

Ooptic 

..   i             30,600 

8,500 

100 

Ionic 

..   1            82,600 

4,000 

125 

Tainui 

..   1            31,160 

1,800 

ld5 

Mamari 

41,000 

3,500 

360 

Matatua 

..   1            38,000 

2,400 

218 

Maori 

70.000 

7,000 

Ab  required. 

RaDgatira 

46,000 

6,000 

230 

Pakeha 

45,000 

5,000 

200 

Gothic 

70,000 

6,000 

As  required. 

Tokomaru 

..   !            84,000 

8,000 

• 

Aotea 

72.000 

8,000 

m 

In  addition  to  the  mail-  and  cargo-steamers,  the  Shaw-Savill 
and  Albion  Company  has  a  fleet  of  thirty-three  first-class  steel 
sailing-ships.  These  vessels  are  despatched  at  regular  intenrals, 
carrying  goods  from  and  to  all  ports  in  New  Zealand.  Occasionally 
the  sailing-ships  take  a  few  passengers  who  may  prefer  the  longer 
voyage  of  about  three  months. 


TABLES  OF  DISTANCES  BY  SEA. 
Homewards  and  Outwards  :  Direct  Route. 

Homewards  (via  Cape  Horn). 


MileH. 

WelliDgton 

to  Cape  Horn    . . 

4.400 

09 

Hio  de  JaDeiro 

6.760 

Teneriffe 

. .     10.240 

Madeira 

. .     10.445 

0t 

Plymouth 

. .     11,655 

•  p 

Gravosond 

Outwards  (vin  Ca2>etown). 

. .     11,946 
Miles. 

Oravcsend  to  Plymouth 

291 

»» 

NTadoira 

1,601 

/» 

Teneriffe 

1,706 

/» 

Capetown 

6,291 

t* 

Hobart 

. .     11.961 

9* 

Port  Chalmers 

. .     18,013 

TABLE   OF   DIBTANCB8   BY   SB  A. 


■UOdjtBM. 


Succc^mStotf^ulb^u 


|F^  t-O -41  CD  <0  t- OS  U  ig  AC^        09 


s^3S3S3S    S3SSS2S 


3% 
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TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  BY  BAIIj. 


New  Zealand. 


Opua-Kawakawa. 
Opua  to  Eawakawa 


MilM. 
8 


Whanoabei-Hikubanoi. 
Opau  to — 
Whangarei  ... 
Knmo 

Hikurangi    ... 
Wapo  .  .•  ••• 

Daboayillb-Opakakb. 
DargHTille  t o  Opanake   ... 

ArCKLAND-KAUKAPAKAPA. 

Auckland  to— 


3 

6 

14 

15 


17 


Waitakerei  ... 

20 

Helensville  ... 

38 

Eaukapakapa 
Xanohi 

44 
46 

AU0KT4AND-ONEHUNaA. 

Auckland  to  Onehunga ... 

8 

Auckland  to  Mebcbb,  Tb  Awamutu, 

Tb  Kuiti,  Rotobua. 

Auckland  to — 

Papakura     ... 
Drury 

20 
22 

Mercer 

43 

Huntlj 

Fninkton  Junction 

65 
85 

llaniilton  £a8t 

87 

Kuakura  Junction  ... 

89 

Cambridge 
Morrinsville 

101 
103 

Okoroire 

131 

Putaruru  Junction 

140 

Rotorua 

171 

Lichfield 

145 

Te  Arolia 

115 

Te  Awamutu 

100 

Otorolianga 

Te  Kuiti  (Mokau)        .. 

115 
126 

Spit  and  Kapiek-Palmbbston  Nobth. 

Spit  to  Napier 
Napier  to — 
Hai>ting8 

3 
13 

Te  Aut« 

27 

Waipukurau 
Ormondville 

44 
66 

Dannevirke 

79 

Woodville    ... 

95 

Palmerston  North 

112 

Longburn  Junction    ... 
Foxton 

116 
136 

NbW  PLTXOUTH-WAVOAmn. 


New  Plymouth 
Sentry  Hill  Junotioii ... 

Waitara   ... 
Inglewood    ... 
Stratford     ...  ...  .. 

Mawera        ...  ... 

x^avcw  ...  ...  ..« 

Wavcrley     ... 
Aramoho  Junotion 
WangMioi 

WANeAVUI-LoVCIBUBir. 

Wanganui  to  Aramoho  Junotum  ... 
Aramoho  Junction 

Marton 

Marton  Junotion 
HunterriUe 
Mangaonoho 

Haloombe    ... 

Feilding 

Palmerston  North 

Longbum  Junction 


8 
11 
17 


48 


n 

104 
107 


90 

u 

48 

41 
4B 
00 
64 


LONOBUBH-WSLLnrOTOV. 

Longburn  to — 

Levin 

.  2S 

Otaki 

38 

Waikanae    ... 

47 

Paikakariki ... 

57 

Plimmerton 

00 

Porirua 

71 

JohuftonTille 

78 

Wellington  ... 

84 

WKLLIIIOTOK-EKBTAHinrA. 

Te  Aroto— 

Wellington  ... 

1 

Petoue 

8 

Lower  Uutt 

0 

Upper  Hutt 

21 

Kaitoke 

28 

Summit 

86 

Featherston 

51 

Woodside  Junction 

50 

Qreytown 

59 

Carterton     ... 

OS 

Masterton    ... 

72 

Eketahuna  ... 

94 

Pictok-Blbkhxim. 
Pioton  to  Blenheim 


18 


^^^^^^^^^^M-^ -^^^^^^^ 

^^ 

L 

^^^H 

^^^^^^^1 

TABLK   OF 

DISTANCE  B   BY   HAIL. 

ai^^B 

N  EUON- BBLGBOy  1. 

OBaiBTCHCSrH-SpBIKOMBtD-WHlTE-               H 

PoftlO— 

UilM. 

trs.                                 ■ 

Nelren         ...             

I 

Chrislpliureh  to— 

Hile>.          H 

RichlDDDd    ...               

8 

BolUston  Junction      ...                          14          ^1 

Brightw«ter                

13 

D«rfield  Junotion 

,,.        30 

Foihill 

21 

Whitedift. 

...       43 

BclgwvB                      

22 

Rarai-ourae  Hill 

34 

Shrm^d       ... 

38 

Springfield     „ 

44 

Qh  IIM  or  T  H- HOK  ITl  E  A . 

Oiford  We«t 

62 

epejrmoutli  to— 
^L    HokiUkft 

11 

S4 

CHRUTcava 

CLrisloliurrh  to— 

H-DrBBcra. 

■ 

Rskai» 

3R 

^f                    OBBIllOirTH-BBirKHES. 

Metb™  ... 

68 

8 

Aahburton   ... 

53 

66 

Springburn 

...        83 

Gbitmopth-Kbiftow. 

KflngitBla    ... 

...       75 

Grtymouth  to~ 

TemT-ka        ... 

BO- 

Brunner 

8 

Wuhdvke  Ju notion  ...             ...      97        ^1 

Ahaur» 

2i 

Pl«;.nt  Point 

106         ■ 

TotsraFlit 

27 

Fiirli.      ... 

132         ■ 

BoelloD        

47 

Timsiu 

loo      ^M 

atudholme  Junction 124         V 

GBKYMOCTH-jACKaOK. 
Grejnioutii  to  jBckson  ... 

40 

Wsiniate  ... 
Waihao  Downs 
Waimki  Nortb 

lita 

148 

188 

PukruriJiinolio.. 

...      147 

C  aBieTOBrBCH-Ccl.\-SBIIIH . 

Duntrooii 

...      16& 

CulTgrden  (HornDui)  to— 

Ki>n>»      ... 

...     183 

W»it»ri       

20 

Hakalfreniea 

184 

Waip.™        

20 

OaniarH 

158 

Aroberiej       .                

36 

Windwr  Juncti 

on 166 

Kaiapoi 

P»p»nui        

49 
66 

T^^hi :" 

169 

177 

65 

Hampden      ... 

174 

Addinston  JuDction  ... 

68 

189 

6B 

Dunbaok  ... 

...     198 

Waikouaiti  ... 

199 

SaarliS' 

206 

CHBISTCStTBCH-LTTT  BLTOB , 

Port  Clialmer. 

228 

Obristthawh  to  LjWeltoo 

7 

Dunedin       ... 

230 

OHSIaTCHVBCH-Ol  FOBB. 

DrKBDlN-lNVBBCABOU.lM                               | 

Dunedin  to— 
CaroHliani   ... 
Wingatua  Junrtio 

■ 

H       Eaiapui 

^L       BeDDstt's  JundioD      ... 

35 

^         I 

^B      Oiford  East 

40 

Hindon    ... 

'i         ■ 

■      OlEord  Weal                 

41 

Uvdo 

" 

Mo.gid  JunotioQ 

Chsuitchiibcb  -  South  hbidoe-Littlb 

Moigiel  Town 

11    ■ 

ElVEB. 

North  Taieri 

IS          ■ 

Christohnrch  to— 

Outran,     ... 

1»     ■ 

14 

QrciJ-lOWIl      . . . 

■ 

UttleBiTer 

WaiLcla        .„ 

in       ■ 

21 

Milton 

36        ■ 

Suuthbridge 

31 

■ 

Lawreuce... 

^ 
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Dunedin  to — 
Stirling 

Kaitangata 
Baldutha     . . . 

Glenomara 
Clinton 
Waipahi  Junction 

Tapanui   ... 

Kelso 

Heriot 
Gore  Junction 

Riversdale 

Lumsden  Junction 
Kingston 

Mossbum 
Mataura 
Edendale 

Wyndham 

Qlenham ... 
InyeroargtU... 
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Miles. 

Iyv»B04iwiTiTr-BMyyy. 

MOfls. 

..       50 

Inrercandll  to  Bluff 

17 

..       66 

...       53 
..       65 

...       74 

IXTBBOABeiLL-MoXOTITA. 

InyeroargiU  to  MokotuA 

13 

...       84 

97 

iHTlBCABeiLL-KnrCMTOM. 

...     100 

Inveroargill  to— 

...     108 

Makarewa  Janolion   ... 

8 

.  .     100 

Tborabury  Junotion 

» 

...     118 

OUutau 

SS 

...     137 

Nightoapt 

46 

..     174 

BiTerton  ... 

96 

...     148 

Orepuko  ... 

46 

...     107 

Winton 

19 

...     116 

Dipton 

37 

...     120 

Lumsden 

60 

...     126 

Nokomai 

73 

...     139 

Kingston 

..      87 

SECTION    IV. 

CLIMATE,  TEMPEEATUfiE,   AND  RAINFALL. 

By  Sir  Jaues  Hbctob,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Meteokologicai.  Obsekvationb. 

Meteorological  observH.tions  htivt;  been  taken  ever  since  tbe 
founding  of  tlie  colony,  though  at  first  they  were  of  an  irregular 
character,  and  made  only  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  climate 
of  New  Zealand  with  that  of  other  conntries.  From  1853  meteoro- 
logical reports  appear  regularly  appended  to  the  Registrar-General's 
statistics;  but  it  was  not  until  1859  that  systematic  observations 
were  undertaken  by  a  Governitient  department.  In  that  year 
nine  stations,  equipped  with  carefully- com pai-ed  instruments,  were 
«atahliahed  at  Mongonui,  Auckland,  Napier.  New  Plymouth,  and 
Wellington,  in  the  North  Island ;  Nelson,  Christchurch,  Dunedin, 
and  Invereargill,  in  the  Middle  Island :  and  some  years  later  two 
more  were  added — one  at  Hokitika,  and  the  other  at  the  Bealey. 

Subsequently,  several  new  stations  were  established,  making  in 
all  fifteen,  from  which  monthly  returns  were  sent  to  the  head 
office  in  Wellington.  Since  then  the  number  of  chief  stations  has 
been  reduced  to  nine,  including  one  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  but 
the  number  of  secondary  stations  at  which  i-ainfall  and  weather  is 
recorded  has  lieen  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  number. 

Tkmpkkatdke. 

In  this  respect  the  chmate  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  but 
is  more  equable,  the  extremes  of  daily  temperature  varying  through- 
out the  year  by  an  average  of  30"  only.  London  is  7"  colder 
than  the  Nortli  and  4°  colder  than  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is 
57°,  and  of  the  South  Island  52,',  that  of  London  and  New  York 
being  51''. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  different  seasons  for  the 
whole  colony  is  :  In  spring,  55° ;  in  summer,  63°  ;  lu  autumn,  57^  ; 
and  in  winter,  48^. 

The  following  are  the  means  for  the  two  warmest  and  the  two 
coldest  months  in  the  several  localities,  with  their  differences : — 


Auckland. 


New  Plymouth. 
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NelBon. 
630 
459 


Cbristchuroh. 
65-2 
44-3 


I>anediii. 
58-0 
43-2 


17-7 


20-9 


148 


The  average  difference  between  the  mean  teuiperature  of  the 
waimest  and  coldest  months  in  New  Zealand  is  17° ;  at  Rome  it  is 
27° ;  at  Montpellier,  33'"  ;  at  Milan,  38°  ;  and  in  Jersey,  22^. 

Meteorological  observations  were  taken  in  1894,  at  9.30  a.m. 
daily,  at  eight  different  stations — namely,  at  Auckland,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  North  Island;  at  Te  Aroha  and  Botorna,  in  the  hot- 
springs  district ;  at  New  Plymouth  on  the  extreme  west  and  at 
Wellington  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  North  Island ;  at  Lincoln, 
in  che  Canterbury  District,  on  the  east  coast,  and  at  Hokitika  on 
the  west  coast,  both  about  midway  in  the  Middle  Island ;  and  at 
Dimedin,  in  the  southern  district  of  the  Middle  Island.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  several  stations  in  situation — Auckland.  New 
Plymouth,  Wellington,  Hokitika,  and  Dunedin  being  seaports,  the 
other  three  inland  towns, — in  elevation,  and  in  latitude,  involve  con- 
siderable differences  of  temperature. 

The  mean  temperature  of  air  in  the  shade  for  the  year  1894,  at 
each  station,  and  the  maximum  and  mininmm  temperature  recorded 
are  given  : — 


• 

I&M. 

station. 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Meau  Temp. 

Max  Temp. 

Miu.  Temp. 

Extren 

in  Shade. 

recorded.    . 

recorded. 

K«iig« 

o 

Fahr 

Fahr 

o 

Fahr. 

■ 

r 

Fahr. 

Auckland 

r/j-7 

820 

350 

47-0 

Te  Aroha 

589 

880 

27-0 

61-0 

Rotorua          . . 

54-7 

87-0 

25-0 

62-0 

New  Plymouth 

57-3 

820 

810 

61-0 

Wellington     . . 

56-4 

800 

33*3 

46-7 

Lincoln  (Canterbury)  . . 

531 

94-2 

24-8 

63*4 

Hokitika 

54-2 

84-5 

28-5 

56-0 

Dunedin 

510 

87-0 

300 

67-0 

Chatham  Islands 

52-6 

700 

330 

37-0 

It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  was  highest  at  Auckland,  the  highest  temperature  reached 
was  at  Lincoln,  in  the  South  Island. 

C0M1»AK1S0N    liKTWEEN    ClIMATE    ON    EaST   AND    WeBT   CoASTS. 

The  climate  on  the  west  coast  is  more  equable  than  on  the  east, 
the  difference  between  the  average  summer  and  winter  temperatures 
in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  North  Island  being  nearly  four 
degrees  less  than  in  the  south-east,  while,  as  between  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  South  Island,  the  differences  vary  by 
some  seven  degrees.     This  is  due  to  the  action  of  cyclonic  disturb- 
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^H  Acces  of  the  atmosphere,  the  centres  oE  which  in  most  cases  pass 
^f  aoath  of  New    Zealiind    in    their  eastwaril  progress,    thus   causing 
westerly  winds  to  injpiiige  on  the  west  coast.     The  extent  of  their 
influence  can  be  better  appreciated  by  comparing  the  annual  fluctua- 
tions 01  temperature  on, the  opposite  sea-boards  of  the  South  Island. 
^    Thus,  at  Christchurch,  on  the  east,  the  range  of  temperature  is 
^L  greater  by  seven  degrees  than  at  Hokitika,  on  the  west. 
^H        The  average  temperaturps  ascertained  are  given  below  : — 
^H  Comparative  TEueEHATcm 


i^ 

L '' ' 

i 

1  |a|      AiorMM 
1  g|B    EitreDiH. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

i  ill 

1  il3  1 . 1 

|l 

Vanhftland. 

|^;J^^,^_;j, 

Fall.  Fah. 

Fall. 

Fab.jKab.'  Fab 

MBQ    63-06 

WlOi  31-83^  67-38 

A^^oH 

as  X:  174  61 

B9SI    B934 

66-92  01-1( 

88-68;  33-86   66-96 

»»»Plrmirath... 

fl7-l»   BO  90 

01 '5H  sa-a 

lS-06 

S&Xi  30-031  se-88 

WelUngton        '.'.'. 

H7-.M  ta-10 

1774 

MKn>  as'io!  67-00 

48-741 

SB-BB 

1470 

7ft-(- 

33-18  46-3B 

W.ng.nui 

39  M|  17S    fl 

^ 

M-90 

n 

a-ai 

ra-31 

S7-ia 

99-iM  .M-OO 

South  iMlaml. 
Nelion  ... 

u  10  m  18 

,1 

64-86 

40-n,'  M'SO 

e»7B 

5S-7B 

17-10 

B£M 

9I'33I  51-73 

Hokitdka 

49  121    70  60 

10 

W34 

1»-3(K  Gl'Da 

3ffaa  46-90 

B«lBy 

ta  8    Ti  SI 

4076 

37  W  «■« 

M-a 

48-68 

19-38  66-70 

fis-st) 

4»  Ml  BM4 

Bi'oa 

531* 

Dnnedltif 

4!t-St:  tO'M 

G7-a 

B47- 

Ufa*  si-vt 

46  17    ea» 

4B-eSsi-M 

60WI 

10-08 

M-ft 

90-13  0373 

—  ^.^:  ... 

" 

Bl-fll 

4(MI   KKB 

B4-0i! 

6»31 

31-35 

93-91    61-99 

ft                                 ,.-.„„„„..„..         ™„. 

^m                                           Digerinci  of  H«  Hmn  Dailv  BatnPM. 

w— 

J>D. 

Feb.' Mar. 

Apr 

M»y.LnB  Jolj 

Aug.  Sapt.  Oct. 

Nov.  :Dbo.|  Year. 

H^  frorthJibind. 

p&fa. 

F&h.  1  Full. 

FKb 

yj,;. 

F^. 

Fall.  Fab.  Fab. 

Fab. 

Fab.  Fab. 

yaS    ::: 

181, 

16-30!  1MB 

1S'( 

IB-Sa  IBM  14-68 

1014 

lS-48,  18-88 

BOW)  IMO 

W 

1B-8!1|  IM 

10-74  IB-M  1656 

1800 

IMO'  ITW 

ai'T»  17  (e 

1B-6B  iB-no  ia-7* 

18-64 

I»^  lS-18 

asZ" 

ai-so 

IS-IB    IB-UO    IB- 18 

19-oe 

1879    17-40 

la-si 

ia-*fl'  i3-4i 

11-71 

IM 

11  SB  11-88  ia« 

ja-M 

13-aa;  1*08 

Sout\  Island. 

1 

^ 

9070  31-34 

I9« 

i9fla  ai-06  Bi-4a 

SS-II 

30-31  90-16 

is-3a.  IB-OO 

m 

i  147S    16-66    13-B4 

11-68 

11-31'  13-14 

Chrflebuieh::: 

IGW  17« 

1  10«    16-aO    IB  H 

DuDsdin 

ISflC    15-13 

13-( 

iia 

lo-e 

ia-06  1333  13« 

2178 

•^m\  xm 

iB-oa|  iTO( 

31-00 

3i!-50:90-16 

■  ^    The  nest  table  shows  the  shade  temperatures  for  each  montli  in 

^Dlew  Zealand  and  other  British  colonies.     The  figures  given  are  the 

Hueans  of  four 

ye 

ars,     (H  signifies  highest,  and  L  lowest) : — 

a.SSDtt.    I  Height  aboTS 
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^=^    6    5    St  ' 


"^■L-? 

ssisassss 

£    e£x£S    5^3    S   8  SB 

^s  s 

SS5E3S3SS 

s  7=^"-   aa=  s  £  w 

*^s  s 

s8£afS8sa 

J   S5SSJS    SSS    ff   fc  g| 

=^i;  s 

;i3!*S3J?iss 

s  33SSS9  sss  g  e  se 

*-S    K 

t3;S53g?%! 

T    SS??SS    SSS    5    S    St 

^?  s 

5    S    ?'3    S    5    3    s's 

3   SBSaS       SST   i:    C   8£ 

?-s  5 

iJ?5PS»SS 

s  7S3SS  ?xa  3  s  sf 

'■^s  % 

53  =  ass«eE: 

3   S2SSS  SS5:    j:    g;   £8 

'^s  s 

e^r^iassss 

I:    SSESg    SEE    8    E    SS 

'^s    3 

V.  ?.  n  f.  n  s  ^  z  '? 

8    5SiS?    S=3    e    E    PS  1 

'*"3    S 

gssesses? 

s  S£i:zi!:  s:;^   £    9   sf 

^=    3 

SSSSSiS^fi 

a  S5S4S  SS5   s   e  rp 

lip    il 

ssspssrss 

!5  iieis   te:   is  sV 

^S    5 

si^iStsais 

S  SS5SS   sss   s's  gs 

^3    3 

a  s  s  s  K  s  i  s  8 
«   3   i  s  "s  5   s   s   i: 

^3      .; 

S    ;*    4    H    5    5    5    3    K 

^>-       T. 

1  2  i'  i  g  5  s'k  = 

I    SSSSS   SSS    S    ?   SI 

^S   5 

S    !;   3    H    £    3    .-    3    £ 

r-  -s-r^^  [faT  ess* 

■^f-    g 

?ss2^asss 

7    3SSSa    B3S    S    p    gs 

^S    ~ 

.5    55SS35K5 

8    "7""'^    ?==?_e    3'  SE 

^'S   V. 

?-!  =  4ssssn$ 

Z    S3SSS   B5S    S    I:    Si 

^^^^xKrai 


Kainf\ll, 
ich,  both  at  the  diSereut  statioiig  a 


e  raiufall  varies  much,  both  at  the  differeut  stations  and  from 
year  to  year  at  the  same  station.  The  following  shows  the  rainiall 
tov  the  last  four  years  at  the  chief  stations,  aud  for  the  last  year  at 
three  new  stationn : — 


■» 

186a 

i«H. 

Numbar 

Noraber 

\Bmber 

faU. 

«»^'-o^'2X. 

KkiDt&ll 

SiiT^ 

177 

53-81 

203 

41-11 

m 

114 

G1'9I 

161 

62-91 

■ia 

16G 

93-73 

108 

51-31 
08-ia 

1»J 
158 

fie 

IM 

58-03 

1S6 

51-00 

176 

124 

32-05 

115 

20-78 
llli'OG 

170 

lei 

ss 

160 

54-49 

184 

31>-4a 

luo 

85-01 

130 

I 


The  annual  average  i-ainfall  at  the  chief  stations  in  New  Zea- 
land since  1864  has  heen  : — 


Auckl&nd 
Tonuiaki 

'Wellington  . . 

I        The  greatttet  rainfall  for  any  one  of  these  years  was  15i-i5m., 
'  At  Hokitika,  in  1878 ;  and  the  sinallest  was  13>54in.,  at  Christchurch, 
in  the  same  year. 

Dui-iug  the  year  1894  the  rainfall  was  recorded  at  115  etaiioas, 
72  in  the  NorLh  Island,  i'2.  in  the  South  Island,  and  1  at  Chalhoni 
Islands. 

The  rainfall  during  1894  was  reniarkahly  deficient,  as  uiay  be 
Lseen  by  the  following  comparison. 


CliHstohviroh 

..     2611 

HokUika      .. 

,,   119-06 

Diinedin      .. 

-     36-38 

..     31-08 

Invercargill 

..     45-18 

ITot  (be  wliold  colony 
ForNnrth  lalmiil 
Foe  Soutli  Isla.nd 
Chatham  Ulandi . . 


.>3-17 
S4-08 
r,3-9G 
30-78 


But  a  more  useful  comparison  is  obtained  by  taking  the  averages 
I  Jor  the  diflerent  climatic  aspects  of  New  Zealand : — 
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IseliM. 
73-14 
128-73 


North  Island. 

N.E.  aspeot,  from  North  C»pe  to  Kast  Cftpe 
W.  aspeot,  trom  Gape  M&ria  to  New  Plymouth 
S.W,  aspect,  from  Cape  Egmont  to  Cape  TerawUti   . . 
S.E,  aspect,  from  East  Cape  to  Pencarrow  . . 

South  Iai.un>. 
N.  aspeot,  Itom  Stephen  Island  to  Cape  KoMnoru 
W.  aspect,  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Piiysegur  Point 
E,  aspect.  Cape  Eoamon;i  to  Tairoa  Head    . . 
S.  aspeot.  Cape  Saunders  to  Windsor  Point. . 

Averaging  these  aspecte,  we  find  that  when  the  coast-line  faces 
N.  and  N.E.  the  rainfall  is  53'8in.  ;  when  W.  and  N.W.,  102-98m. ; 
when  S.  and  S.W.,  3912in. ;  and  when  E.  and  S.E.,  45-33in. 

The  greatest  fall  in  1894  was  at  Puysegur  Point,  I6S-16,  and  the 

least  at  Bangitata,  Canterbury,  18-44. 


IA'S4        31-M 


I. — PROPOBTIONa   O 


;  New  Zealakd  a 


Napier  .. 

wiaiiiiirti 

Snulli  Iilai 


ObriBloburcli 
Dune  Jin 
Inv>irc»rBi]l 


RBin 

fall 

ProbabUlty 

Df  Bain. 

!!l:l!! 

J 

1 

Uax.li 

e 

In 

IM 

44     £4 

aj 

si-.Ma  1  o-,ii 

UW 

ViU 

0-43 

MIO 

"7 

n 

01-59B    O-T 

*l-7', 

ll"i» 

0-IH 

tb 

w 

ifna  fl*7 

"■*■' 

D-41i 

U-4U 

OU 

l-UD 

II. — AVERAOK   MONTHLV    KAIKFALL 


Seulh  lalniid 


TvtDni  beiny  Iniperteot. 


The  seasonal  obser\-atious  in  these  tables  show  that  the  northern 
part  of  New  Zealand  is  within  the  influence  of  the  snb-tropical 
winter  rainfall,  the  probability  of  rainfall  in  winter  in  that  part  of 
the  colony  being  twice  as  great  as  in  summer. 

In  the  south,  however,  the  rainfall,  though  irregular,  is  dis- 
tributed more  equally  over  the  year,  The  chief  difference  to  be 
observed  is  that  on  the  west  coast  spring  rains  prevail,  and  on  the 
east  coast  summer  rains :  while  in  the  middle  of  the  colony  the 
-driest  season  is  autumn,  and  in  the  south  it  is  winter  and  spring. 

The  contrast  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  in  the  matter  of 
rainfall  ia  as  striking  as  the  difference  in  temperature.  Thus,  in  the 
North  Island,  Napier  on  the  east  has  only  half  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls  in  Taranaki  on  the  west.  But  the  South  Island,  with  its 
longitudinal  range  of  lofty  mountains,  exhibits  this  feature  in  a  still 
more  marked  manner,  for  the  rainfall  on  the  west  is  nearly  five 
tiroes  that  on  the  east.  The  excess  of  precipitation  on  the  coast  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  distribution  of  the  glaciers  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  range :  those  on  the  western  slope  have  an  excessive 
supply  of  snow,  and  descend  to  a  line  where  the  mean  annual  tem- 

tperature  is  50"  Fahr.,  while  on  the  eastern  elope  they  descend  only 
to  the  mean  annual  temperature  oC  37".  The  winter  snow-line  of 
the  Southern  Alps  on  the  eastern  side  is  3,000ft.,  and  on  the  western 
«de  3,700ft. 
Periods  of  lasting  drought  are  almost  unknown  in  New  Zealand, 
And  in  two  instances  only  do  the  records  show  a  whole  month  at 
any  station  without  rain. 

^_  WlNDB. 

^K  Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  atmospheric  iliaturbauces  pass  from 
^B  west  to  east,  with  the  centre  of  the  depression  either  to  the  north 
^f  '<n'  to  the  south  of  or  over  New  Zealand,  there  is  a  marked  regularity 
in  the  successive  changes  of  wind  direction.  When  the  centre  of 
the  depression  passes  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  the 
more  frequent  course,  then  north-westerly  followed  by  south-westerly 
winds  prevail,  bnt  they  are  much  modified  by  the  form  of  the  land. 
These  winds  begin  in  the  north-north-west,  bringing  heavy  rain  on 
the  west  coast,  and  gradually  veer  to  south-west,  after  which  fair 
bright  weather  sets  in  on  that  coast ;  but  the  same  southerly  wind, 
sweeping  along  the  east  side  of  the  islands,  brings  heavy  stormy 
weather,  locally  known  as  "southerly  bursters,"  which,  from  the 
shape  of  the  coast,  reach  the  region  of  Cook  Strait  as  south-east 
«tormB. 

When  the  centre  passes  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  the  result 
is  that  north-east  winds  impinge  on  the  east  coast,  bringiug  rain, 
followed  by  cold  south-easters,  with  heavy  storms  of  rain  and  snow 
^^  during  winter  in  the  south. 

^K  All  the  other  winds  are  either  land-  or  sea-draughts,  with  light 

^H  fine  weather,  or  are  moderate  winds  produced  by  the  circulation  of 
^H  the  atmosphere  round  anticyclonic  areas  of  high  narometric  pressure 
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which  are  far  more  persistent  in  their  influence  than  the  fast-moving 
cyclonic  or  low-pressure  areas. 

Radiation. 

The  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  clouded  sky  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  average  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  insolation  or 
black-bulb  maximum  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  of  the 
radiation  or  minimum  thermometer  exposed  to  the  night  sky,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  stations  on  either  side  of  the  Southern  Alps- 
may  be  selected. 

Christchurch,  Hokitika, 

Hast  Coast,  4.r>  32'  8.L.  West  Coast,  A9P  4Sf  SXi. 


IiiBolation.:KadiationJDilTerGnce.<IuBolAtiou.  Kadiation.llMfrereuee. 


Summer  ..  131-72  '  44-78 

Autumn  ..  111-92  '  37-94 

Winter  ..  '  91-22  '  2804 

Spring  ..  ..  '  124-62  '  3434 

Extremes  . .  15800  ,  14-54 


1 

80-94  ' 

84-02 

48-88 

35-54 

73-98  ' 

7304     1 

41-72 

3132 

63-18 

61-70 

33-44 

28-26 

9018 

7502 

39-56 

35-46 

143-4G  i 

1 

97-34 

1 

21-92 

75-42 

THE    MINERAL    WATEES   OF   NEW    ZEALAND. 

By  Sir  Jamks  Hector,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Pkincipal  Minkkal  Spkingb. 

New  Zealand  is  singularly  rich  in  spnngs  of  water  holding 
mineral  salts  in  solution,  and  these  are  alreaxiy  noted  for  their 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  Some  of  the  acid  baths  of  greatest 
repute,  such  as  the  "Priest's"  Bath,  at  Kotorua,  have  nothing 
equal  to  them  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Both  hot  and  cold  springs  are  found,  the  former  being,  with  few 
exceptions,  confined  to  the  districts  of  the  North  Island  where 
superficial  volcanic  forces  have  been  active  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  are  not  yet  altogether  dormant.  A  few 
thermal  springs  are  found  to  escape  from  the  Upper  Mesozoic  rocks, 
in  places  where  the  source  of  heiit  can  be  attributed  only  to  chemi- 
cal decomposition  of  bituminous  matters  and  sulphides  ;  and  in  a 
few  instances  warm  waters  spring  from  Palaeozoic  rock- formations 
in  the  Middle  Island.  The  cold  mineral  springs  have  a  wider  dis- 
tribution, but  as  yet  samples  have  been  examined  from  comparatively 
few  localities. 

The  mineral  wateis  of  New  Zealand  are  classified,  from  analyses 
made  in  the  Colonial  Laboratory,  under  the  following  groups  :--^ 

Saline. — Containing  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium. 


i 


Alkaline. — -Containing  carbonates  and  bictbrbonateii  of  uorla  and 
potash. 

Alkalitu  Siliceous. — Waters  containing  much  silicic  acid,  but 
changing  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming 
alkaline. 

Hepatic  or  Sulpkurom.-r-W&ters  the  prominent  characteriatie 
of  which  is  the  presence  o£  sulphm'etted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous 
acid. 

Jew/.— Waters,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  mineral  acids,  such 

hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Miut  Baths. — In  addition  to  the  clear-water  batha,  tiiere  are  what 
ore  termed  mud  battis,  in  which  the  mineral  waters  are  mixed  with 
a  pasty  clay.  Their  properties  vary  with  the  nature,  strength,  and 
temperature  of  the  mineral  waters,  the  latter  being  maintained  by 
steam  jets.  The  best  known  mud  bath  is  at  Sulphur  Point,  Rotorua. 
It  is  an  acid  bath,  and  is  also  rich  la  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  one 
gallon  including  as  much  as  10-12  grains  of  this  gas.  It  has 
therefore  a  very  powerful  action  on  the  liver,  but  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  and  must  be  used  with  caution. 


.KsAhtain. 

Grainn  per  G 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

,-     13-32 

„         lime 

i-08 

magnesia 

...      4'8fi 

iron  (protoxide) 

1-46 

.,     15-70 

Silica  "... 

,     13-61 

Hydrochloric  acid 

5-44 

Sulphuric  acid 

4-36 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best-known  mineral  springs,  full 
kdetails  concerning  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  Official  Laboratory 
I  Reports,  the  analyses  having  been  made  by  William  Skey  ;^ 


* 

NiuiioaniiLomllty. 

te 

Cbeniiim]  Chuiulat  of 
Wkter. 

^ 

Ban  of  Itlands  Diatrkt. 

Deg. 

' 

OhaeftWBi  and  Pakaiaka 

60-116 

le-e 

Acid,  aluminouB;de- 
poaiUmiirDUr,. 

Uanraki  IHatrict. 

3 

Wftiwera      . . 

110 

I7'7 

Alkaline,  saline. 

3 

Pnriri 

60 

671 

Carbonated,  alkaline. 

3a 

Te  Aroh»  No,  1 

102 

73-0 

So.  2 

113 

fi7-9 

No.  3 

112 

67-6 

,.        No.  4 

9-2 

39-9 

No.  5 

100 

73-8 

No.  C 

104 

773 

No,  7 

BO 

70-5 
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No. 

Name  and  Locality. 

Bay  of  PUiity. 
White  Island  Lake   . . 

Temp. 
Fahr. 

1 

Grains 

Cbemioal  Charaetorol 
Water. 

Deg. 

4 

97-212 

1850-8 

Strongly  acid. 

5 

White  Island  Springs 

Whakarewarewa. 

210 

261 

!• 

6 

Turikore,  or  Spirit  Bath 

96-120 

10-9 

Sulphorons. 

7 

Koroteoteo,  or  Oil  Bath 

214 

18-0 

Gauatio*  alkaline. 

8 

Ngatarawa,  Gas  Pool 

124 

8-4 

Solphorous. 

9 

Papatangi,  Lobster- pot 
Arikikapdkapa . 

110 

5-7 

•1 

10 

Mud  Bath    . . 

98 

9-2 

Saline,  acidic. 

11 

Sulphur  Pool 

160 

6-8 

Acidic. 

12 

Sulphur  Spring 

73-98 

10-0 

« . 

13 

Sulphur  Stream 

80 

8-5 

« « 

14 

Mud  Lake  . . 

65 

6-8 

« « 

1 

liotorua. 

15 

Tapui    te    Koutou,    Graham's 
Farm  Bath 

90-108 

91 

Alkaline. 

16 

Kuirau,  Washing  Spring 

136-156 

9-9 

Alkaline,  ailiceoos. 

17 

Waihunuhunukuri,  Lake  House 
Clear  Bath 

180-170 

7-3 

Alkaline. 

18 

Lake  House  Acid  Bath 

150 

11-4 

Acidic. 

19  1  Waikite   (a),   Morrison's  Hotel 

120 

9-4 

Alkaline. 

Bath 

20  '  Waikite  (6),  Scott's  Bath 

116 

9-6 

Alkaline. 

21  1  Hinemaru,  Hughes's  Baths    . . 

170 

16-7 

22  ;  Te  Kauwhauga  (a),  Cameron's 

105 

9-9  1  Acidic. 

Bath 

■ 

23 

Te  Kauwhanga  (6),  Painkiller 

204 

13-8  '  Acidic  and  hepatic. 

24 

Perekari,  Sulphur  Point  Boiling 
Popl 

130-150 

70  ,  Acidic. 

1 

2.0 

Mud  Bath,  Sulphur  Point 

120 

78  1  Acidic  and  hepatic. 

26 

Hot  Pool,  Sulphur  Point 

200 

121     Acidic. 

27 

Whangapipiro,     Madame    Ra- 

170-210 

14-7  '  Alkaline  and  siliceoiii 

chel's  Hath 

28     Otamawhata 

144 

11-4  i  Alkaline. 

29 

Hospital  Lake 

66 

11-3  I  Acidic. 

30 

Te  Pupunitanga,  Priest's  Bath 

94-110 

121  ; 

31 

Matatuatonga            . .              . .   | 

172 

13*8     Saline. 

32 

Toko,  or  Postmaster's  Bath  . . 

120 

11-9 

Acidic. 

82a 

Waikupapapa,     or      Saddler's  i 

120 

70 

.       Bath                                            , 

32b;  Ngaruapuia,  or  Gomini  Bath. .   : 

108 

7-8 

32c!  Waikirihou,  or  Vaux's  Bath  . .   \ 

1                                                                                                                      1 

112 

12-8 

1                        Rotoiti,                       1 

33 

Te  Kute,  mud  lake  at  Tikitere    ! 

100-212 

61     Acidic,  hepatic. 

34 

Te  Mimi,  hot  waterfall,  from     1 
33°  C. 

Taupo  District, 

90-112 

3  8  i  Acidic.       ^ 

35 

Rotokawa,  Black  Water          . .   ' 

192 

17-8  j  Acidic. 

86 

Yellow  Water        . .   i 

152 

22-0 

t* 

Mo, 

»„.„.^„,. 

fX^' 

Qralni 

ffi. 

Oheuilcal  CtaaraDter'ol 

37 

WMralcai.      KiriohinBkfti,      or 
White  Water            ,. 

113 

I'B     AlkaUne. 

RuEJiioe,  Crow's  Nent 

180 

19'3 

Witches' Cauldron  - . 

193 

90'S 

40 

Ohmekahoro 

190 

330 

41 

spring    on   flat   ueat 
tcack 

132 

i-3     Feebly  saline. 

la 

Otamahike,  Acacia   . . 

136 

39     Feebly  alkaline. 

43 

Lofley's  Gully,  MePharBOQ'B   .. 

96 

t-9 

i4 

Coldstream     .. 

76 

1'3  , 

u 

114 

2'8  , 

46 

Sumach 

106 

a'O  ' 

47 

Source  No.  I  . , 

106 

SO  '  Alkaline.  Biliueuus. 

4S 

Source  No.  3  . . 

136 

19  0     Alkaline,  saltne. 

4B 

104 

2-0     Feebly  salme. 

«) 

Waipahlhi.  A.C.  Bath  No.  1   . . 

110 

4-7     Chloriaat«d  saline. 

61 

^          „        No. a  .. 

146 

5-7     Saline. 

63 

Tea-tree  Spring    ,. 

170 

fiS 

Source  No.  1 

160 

10-8  .  Alkaline. 

54 

Source  No,  i 

166 

13-0  , 

65 

Wnipahihi  Stream 

98 

8-6      Salme. 

66 

Lofl  bank,  Waikato,  Waiariki 
Wotfeofo  DUtricl. 

125 

10-8     Chlorinated  Kiline. 

57 

Whangap-- 

160-300 

60  1  Alkaline. 

67* 

Okoroire 

Rue^ieku  Diilrict. 
Onelapu,  Waikato     . . 

99-113 

58 

70 

68-0     Sulphurous. 

icisi  Cape  rn»trict. 

69 

Roparoa.  Waiapu 

Cold 

60 

Maoutahi 

61 

Pepoti 

Hydrocarbon  gas. 

62 

Waipaoa,  Poverty  Bay 

■63 

Waipito.  Waiapu 

WeUingtmi  District. 

144 

Calcareous,    hitu- 
minouB. 

ei 

Wallingtord 

60 

10-4 

Acid. 

65 

Pahua           

coia 

184'3 

Alkaline. 

fie 

Burton's  Spring 

67 

Akiteo  (a)     . , 

ea-4 

Alkaline.  "" 

fig 

..    i4 

4-8 

SulphurouB. 

«8a 

Kawara,  Wanganni  River 
Sotilh  Iiland. 

5-4 

69 

Hanmer  Plain  Springs,  Amuri 

90-104 

lO'B 

Alkaline. 

«9* 

The  ForkH.  NelHon     .. 

Cold 

1066 

Sulphurous. 

70 

Sumner  Lako  Springs 

98 

2'3 

Saline. 

7! 

Amberley  Siiring.  Cftntetburj 

Cold 

Chalybeate. 

71A 

Waimato.  Cantorbuij 

67-6 

7lB 

KoBB.  WeBtland 

134 

3-5 

Saline! 

73 

WickliBe  Bav  Spring,  Otago  .. 

34'e 

78  1 

Gibson 'fl  Spring,  Southland     . . 

ciid 

3-3 

Alkaline. 

k_ 
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1.  OJiaeawaif  Auckland. — A  group  of  springs  used  as  baths,  17 
miles  from  Bay  of  Islands,  the  waters  of  which  are  acidic,  depositing 
sulphur  and  alum  on  cooling.  Silica  is  deposited  as  a  ^anular  sedi- 
ment only.  These  springs  are  chiefly  interesting  from  their  being 
accompanied  by  an  escape  of  rnercurial  vapour,  which  deposits  cinna- 
bar and  metallic  mercury.  Their  medicinal  action  is  tonic  and  chaly- 
beate, and  they  have  a  specilic  alterative  action  in  skin  diseases. 

2.  Waiweray  on  the  coast,  30  miles  north  of  Auckland. — A  power- 
ful escape  of  weakly  alkaline  and  saline  water,  extensively  used  as 
baths  for  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic  complaints ;  used  internally  it  has 
also  a  mild  antilithic  action.  This  spring  is  largely  resorted  to, 
and  most  comfortable  accommodation  is  provided  for  visitors. 

Grains  per  Gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium           ...  ...  ...  116*715 

potassium  ...  ...  0*091 

lithium          ...  ...  ...  Traces 

Iodide  of  magnesium       ...  ...  ...  Traces 

Sulphate  of  soda               ...  ...  ...  0*383 

Bicarbonate  of  soda          ...  ...  ...  87*513 

lime         ...  ...  ...  10*692 

magnesia  ...  ...  0*954 

„              iron           ...  ...  ...  0*683 

Alumina             ...             ...  ...  ...  Traces 

Silica  ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  2*464 


219*495 


3.  Puriri,  about  ten  miles  from  Grahamstown. — A  cold,  eflfer- 
vescent  water,  having  valuable  properties  from  the  presence  of  a 
large  percentage  of  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  bottled  both  as  still 
and  aerated  water,  and  is  coming  into  repute  as  an  antilithic  ape- 
rient, and  would  probably  be  useful  in  cases  of  acid  dyspepsia  and 
in  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  In  chemical  properties  it 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  Fachingen  and  Ems  waters,  of  Nassau 

in  Germany. 

Grains  per  Gallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  ...  21*938 

Iodide  of  magnesium  ...  ...  ...  Traces 

Sulphate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  0*940 

potash  ...  ...  ...  4*938 

Carbonate  of  iron  ...  ...  ...  Traces 

Bicarbonate  of  lime  ...  ...  ...  28*506 

magnesia  ...  ...  25*625 

soda  ...  ...  ...  452*393 

lithia  ...  ...  ...  Traces 

Silica                 ...  ...  ...  ...  2*772 

Phosphoric  acid  ...  ...        Not  determined 

537  112 
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3a.  Te  Aroha,  one  of  tlie  uiost  [avonritd  health  resorts  in  New 
Zealand,  is  very  prettily  situated  on  the  Waihou  (Thames)  River, 
36  miles  southward  from  the  Thames,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
Auckland  by  rail.  The  township  takes  its  name  from  the  adjoining 
mountain,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  over  three  thousand  feet,  and 
contains  numerous  valleys  and  ((allies  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
tree-ferns  and  other  forma  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  climate 
ia  equable,  dry.  and  salubrious.  The  accommodation  for  visitors 
ia  very  good,  and  the  natural  attractiveness  of  the  place  has  t>een 
largely  added  to  by  improvementK  carried  out  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. 

There  are  eighteen  springs  in  the  township  (see  ^si)  under 
the  control  of  a  Domain  Board  ;  fifteen  of  the  springs  are  hot 
or  tepid.  Seven  large  bath-houses  have  been  comfortably  titled 
up;  there  is  also  a  large  boilding.  containing  a  number  of  pri- 
vate single  baths,  and  a  summer-house,  with  fountain,  providing  the 
mineral  water  for  internal  use.  The  waters  are.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sulphur  spnngB,  saline  and  feebly  alkaline,  and  strongly 
charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  is  constantly  escaping  from 
the  springs  in  large  quantities,  rendering  them  eflervescent  and 
pleasant.  These  springs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Vichy  (Prance). 
Ems  (Germany),  and  Bilin  (near  Teplitz,  Bohemia),  and  are  quite 
equal  to  them  in  strength.  Potash  exists  iu  all  these  waters,  but 
only  in  very  small  quantity.  Baths  Nos.  1  to  15  inclusive,  and 
No.  18,  are  colourless,  with  the  exceptions  of  Nos.  4.  13,  and  14, 
which  are  pale-yellow.  No.  16  is  turbid,  owing  to  the  presence  ol 
precipitated  sulphur. 

Bath  No.  1,  pleasantly  situated  up  the  hill,  is  set  apart  for  ladies, 
and  is  much  used. 

Bath  No.  2  is  of  large  size,  with  waiting  and  dressing- rooms 
attached.  A  short  distance  from  it  is  a  reservoir  of  hot  water,  con- 
taining 15,000  gallons.  Three-fourths  of  the  water  from  the  springs 
Buppiying  it  iu  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees,  aud  the  temperature 
of  the  balance,  from  certain  springs,  ranges  up  to  119  degrees. 

No,  3  bath-house  is  divided  into  eight  private  rooms,  with  a  bath 
in  each,  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water  valves  to  regulate  the  tempe- 
tature  as  desired,  and  each  provided  with  a  shower. 

Nos.  4,  5.  and  6  are  extensively  patronised,  and  good  bathing- 
houses  are  erected  over  the  spiings. 

No.  15  spring  is  largely  used  for  drinking,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Alfred  Wright,  the  late  physician  to  the  Thermal  Springs  Domain 
(from  whose  admirable  little  handbook  on  Te  Aroha  souie  of  the 
particulars  here  given  have  been  taken),  its  water  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  kidney 
aSections.  No.  H  is  also  a  drinking  spring,  but  of  lower  temperature. 
No.  16  (cold)  lias  little  overflow.  Sulphur  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  surrounding  clay,  and  there  is  emitted  a  strong  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen gas.     No.   17,  also  a  cold  spring,  is  used  for  ap- 
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.  18  is  a  cold  soda-wato 


plication  in  cases  of  eye  affectiosB. 
spring. 

Iq  order  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  qtrong  np  f<a  a  potable 
supply  of  Xe  Aroha  mineral  water,  for  drinking  dsewheie  than  at 
the  fountain,  Government  h&n  permitted  the  granting  of  sole  rights 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  company,  formed  for  the  porpose  of  work- 
ing and  distributing  the  mineral  waters,  and  the  Te  Aroha  Soda 
and  Mineral  Water  Company  (Limited)  had  a  large  exhibit  of  these 
waters  in  the  New  Zealand  Court  at  the  Meloonrne  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1868. 

AnALYHIB  op  EtOHTKEH  HlNKBAI.  Watebs  fsok  Tb  Aboba.— No.  4i3S. 
Alkalitu   Wdlera  I  to  15,  17,  and  18. 


t\  N^    -o.     ^a     -1    I 

Lp™ir||J||!  11  'III §11  fill  1 1  i  5  ■  , 


...       8*M  IS     ^1  SB-Hi.  VM  «i»  43» 

1.T71  a*i*  ^3-a  laitii  i-fo.  in  ^v,- 

,99M  0tlT7  -n5'S-  3»-92;  6-fll   ^15  47B-! 

a.Bft)' i»'at    -1-  ss-ii'  T'""  """  """ 

l.OUBjOTU  It  8^)  Si-w  T 

...     6S'M       iM  asnii  T' 


'  40-01 


I 


i-5.  White  Island. — A  conical  island  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
formed  by  the  summit  of  au  extinct  volcanic  mountain  rising  out  of 
deep  water.  The  crater  is  occupied  by  a  lake  of  strong  mineral 
water,  which  is  fed  by  intermittect:  geysers  and  boiling  springs 
surrounding  it.  All  these  waCerB  are  intensely  acid,  and  deposit 
sulphate  of  lime ;  while  the  accompanying  vapours  form  irregular 
depoaits  of  pure  Hulphur.  The  first  water  is  too  powerful  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  its  natural  state,  but  might  be  turned  to  valuable 
account  in  certain  chemical  manufactures. 

6-34  {BotortM,  itc.)  are  associated  geographically  as  all  coming 
from  the  famous  Rotorua  and   Rotoiti  Districts.     They,  however, 

{ireBent   considerable    variety   in    quality,    and  may  be    clsbssed  as 
oilows  : — 

6-16.  Alkaline  and  SUiceoiis  Waters.  — These  differ  from  the 
ordinary  alkaline  waters  in  the  presence  of  silicic  instead  of  carbonic 
acid  as  the   combining  agent.     They  ore   remarkable  for  build- 
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ing  extensive  mounds  and  terraces,  composed  of  silica  deposited  by 
the  cooling  water,  and  inTolving  as  it  soiiditieB  a  certain  amount  of 
granular  silica,  which  is  held  in  mechanical  suspension  ;  in  this 
manner  the  wonderful  pink  and  white  terraces  of  Rotomahana  and 
the  domes  of  Whakarewarewa  were  formed.  These  waters  in- 
variably contain  carbonic-acJd  gas,  and  iu  some  caaea  also  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  large  quantity,  the  oxidation  of  which 
tends  to  form  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  and  to  set  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  this  reaction  gives  rise  to  acidic  waters. 
When  used  as  baths  these  waters  have  an  undoubted  alterative 
action,  and  are  very  useful  in  rheumatic  affections,  especially 
in  gouty  constitutions.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  specific  action 
of  silicates  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  uric  acid  from  the  system, 
as  has  lately  been  pointed  out  by  French  chemists. 

17-34.  -Icidic  Waters. — In  the  case  ot  these  waters  the  carbonates 
have  been  wholly  eliminated,  and  the  alkaline  salts  are  formed  by  a 
mineral  acid,  either  sulphuric  or  hydi-ochloric.  In  some  cases  the 
acid  is  greatly  in  excess,  formmg  a  bath  which  has  a  powerful  action 
upon  the  liver,  and  upon  diseases  consequent  on  the  derangement 
of  that  important  organ.  In  some,  the  presence  of  sulphurous  and 
hydro-sulphuric  acid  in  large  quantities  gives  these  batlis  great 
efficacy  in  skin  diseases. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  four  chief  types  of  mineral 
waters  in  the  Roiorua  District : — 


30.  "  Te    Pupnnitanga,"    commonly    known    as    the    '■  Pries 
Spring  and  Bath ;"  aluminous  and  strongly  acid  (reaction  acid). 

OnuDB  per  Qollon. 
K  (lasi),     Bdtli  (IS'JS). 


» 


Sulph 

ate  ot  soda 
potash 

magnesia 
alumina 

Sulph 
Hydr 
Silica 

uric  acid 
3chloric  acid 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  .. 
Carbonic-acid  gas 


II.    ALKALINE 


.  19-24 
,  Traces 

7-41 

303 
.     21-67 

1-24 
.     22-12 

3-65 
-     18-41 

96-77 

.  S-98 
,       216 


U-42 

Traces 
4-64 
1-24 
11-27 

Traces 
1-42 


27.  "  Whangapipiro,"  commonly  known  as  "  Madame  Rachel's 
Bath;"  saline  waters  with  silicates  (reaction  alkaline). 


u 
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Grains  per  CTallan. 

Chloride  of  sodium               ...              ...              ...  69-43 

potassium          ...             ...             ...  3*41 

lithium              ...             ...             ...  Traces 

Sulphate  of  soda  ...              ...             ...             ...  1*53 

Si H cat e  of  soda     ...              ...              ...             ...  31'02 

„             111116%       ...                   ...                   ...                   ...  ^  ^4 

magnesia                            ...              ...  1'09 

Iron  and  alumina  oxides     ...              ...             ...  2-41 

Silica      ...              ...              ...              ...             ...  18"21 


131-34 

Oarhonic-acid  gas  ...  ...  ...        3*79 

III.    HKPATIC   OR   SULPHUEOUB. 

22.  **Te   Kauwhanga"   (a),   commonly  known  as    **  Cameron 'a 
Bath  ;"  hepatic,  feebly  saline,  with  excess  of  acid  (reaction  acid). 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
Sulphate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  50*39 

potassium         ...  ...  ...       0*79 

calcium  ...  ...  ...       5*68 

magnesia  ...  ...  ...  Traces 

alumina  ...  ...  ...       0*29 

Silica      ...  ...  ..  ...  ...     12*64 

Hydrochloric  acid  ...  ...  ...     13*62 

Iron  oxides  ...  ...  ...  ...        1*29 

Sulphuric  acid  (free)  ..  ...  ...        5*29 


89-99 

SulpliuretttMl  hydrogen         ...  ...  ...        8*81 

()arl)onic-aci<l  gas  ...  ...  ...        1*96 

IV.    S.VLINE    SILICEOUS. 

(3.  '*  Turikoiv."     Faintly  acid  reaction,  which  turns  to  alkaline 

on  hoiling. 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
Silicates  (^f  soda     ..  ...  ...  ...     16*32 


lime 


magnesia 


iron 
Sulphate  of  soda  . . . 
Chloride  of  potassium 
sodium 


1-61 
114 
039 

13-47 
1*24 

53*61 


Phosphate  of  alumina  ...  ...  ...Traces 

87*78 

35-oG.  With  the  (jxception  of  the  first  two  these  waters  are 
sahne  and  faintly  acid  in  character.  They  are  reported  to  be  suit- 
ahle  for  internal  and  external  use,  as  alteratives,  in  scorbutic  and 
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tuburc-ulaj  iliseaeds,  also  in  chrouic  iiervoue  aCTecliioiiB  ami  cutaneous 
eruptions.  The  preseace  in  them  of  iodine,  which  was  formerly  re- 
ported, has  been  disproved  by  recent  analyses  of  authentic  samples. 

57.  Whaiu/ape,  Waikato,  is  a  hot  alkohne  water,  in  composition 
Bimtlar  to  the  sprinfjs  at  Puriri  and  VVaiwera. 

57a.  OkoToire  Bot  Sprimjs  and  Sanatorium  :  These  are  siiuated 
iu  a  picturesque  gorge  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  Valley,  near 
Oxford,  at  an  altitude  of  350ft.  Excellent  hotel  accommodatiou  ia 
provided,  and  both  enclosed  and  open-air  baths  t:an  be  enjoyed. 
The  climate  k  very  invigorating,  and  capital  trout-fishing  is  to  be 
had  in  the  numerous  streams  of  the  district.  The  following  analyses 
of  the  principal  springs  have  beeu  furnished  by  Professor  F.  D, 
Brown,  of  .\uckland  University  College: — 

Upper,  or  No.  3.  Bath  :  Temperature.  IIS-^;  flow,  l..^JO. gallons 
I  per  hour. 


Calcmm  sulphate 
Magnesium  chloride 
Sodium  chloride  ... 
Sodium  carbonate 
Potassium  carbonate 
Iron  oxide 
Silica  and  silicates 


9-48 
17-18 
1-43 

1-10 
•J-70 


galloHH  par 

ICalc 
Ma. 
Sod. 
Mki 
Iror 
(jeuera 
springs  poi 


I-  Biali.  No.  4:  Temperature,  99-   Bow,  4,100 


sulphate 
Calcium  carbonate 
Ma<;nesium  carbonate 
Sodium  chloride  ... 
.\ikaUne  carbonate 
Iron  oxide 

ind  silicates 


Grains  per  Dnllnn. 

2-42 
...  1-84 
...  1'03 
...  434 
...  11-41 
...      070 


31-56 
Vpui't  fi'uiii  the  medicinal  value  whicli  these 
common  with  most  other  alkaline  hot  springs, 


General 
•prings  pos; 

they  ale  remarkable  for  Lbeir  large  llow  of  water,  and  for  their 
freedom  from  any  unpleasant  odour  or  deposit.  This  fact  should 
render  tlie  springs  specially  attractive  to  persons  in  good  health.  ■ 

58-  Oiielapu  Desert,  at  the  sources  of  the  Waikato  and  \Va- 
Ogaehu  Bivers.  This  powerful  spring,  wliich  issues  at  tb«  base  of 
Baapehu.  is  ko  strongly  cbai'ged  with  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina 
AB  to  taint  the  water  of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  a 
dut&QCe  of  seventy  miles.  It  is  only  one  of  many  mineral  sprinj^s 
itill  active  volcanic  district  of  Tongariro. 
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59-62.  In  the  East  Cape  and  Poverty  Bay  District  are  four— out 
of  some  seventeen  di£ferent  springs  which  have  been  discovered — 
that  yield  hydrocarbons,  in  the  form  of  either  gas  or  oil»  associated 
with  sahne  waters.  The  source  of  these  springs  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  certain  bituminous  shales  at  the  base  of  the  cretaceous  formation. 

63.  Waipiro,  in  the  same  district  (in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  volcanic  action),  is  interesting  as  being  both  a  hot  saline  spring, 
and  as  depositing  immense  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
acicular  crystals.  This  lime-deposit  is  built  up  in  the  form  of  a 
wall,  marking  the  line  of  fissure  through  which  the  water  escapes. 

64, 65.  Are  cold  springs  in  the  Welluigton  District,  and  belong 
to  the  class  of  saline  waters,  which  are  generally  feebly  acid. 
Springing  from  rocks  of  Lower  Secondary  formation,  they  are  inte- 
resting from  the  large  proportion  of  iodine  and  other  exceptional 
elements  which  they  contain.  Pahua  is  the  most  notable  in  this 
respect,  and  has  the  following  composition : — 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
Chloride  of  sodium        ...  ...  ...     1,303-329 


potassmm 

magnesium 

calcium 

Iodide  of  magnesium 

Bromide  of  magnesium 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  alumina 

iron 
linio 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 

Silica 

Io<line,  free    ... 


0-501 

34-960 

120-885 

0-582 

Traces 

3026 

0-641 

Traces 

0-430 

6-451 

1-696 

1-595 


1,474-096 

Total  quantity  of  iodine  to  the  gallon  (free  and  combined),  2-177 
grains. 

66.  Burton's,  Taipo,  in   addition  to  iodine,  contains  traces  of 
arsenic. 

67,  68.  Akiteo  (a)  is  a  strong  saline  water  containing  iodides  and 
bromides,  while  Akiteo  (h)  is  an  aerated  chalybeate  water,  and  would 
be  valuable  as  a  tonic,  being  similar  to  the  springs  at  Pyrmont, 
Waldeck,  and  Recoaro,  Venetia.  Aerated  chalybeate  waters  of 
medicinal  value  are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  New  Zealand; 
among  these  may  bo  mentioned  a  locality  near  Whangarei,  in  the 
North  Island,  and  Chain  Hills,  near  Dunedin,  in  the  Middle  Island. 

69.  The  springs  at  the  Hanmer  Plains,  Amuri  (Middle  Island), 
are  alkaline,  with  a  strong  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
form  useful  baths  in  hepatic  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  water  from  the  springs  in  question  was  in  1892  quite  clear 
and  colourless.  It  emitted  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  manifested 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction  after  being  boiled  for  a  short  time.    The 
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EoUowitig  are  tlie  ifsiilts  obtained  by  analysis  of  ita  fixed  salts  per 
gallon.  The  smatl  ijuantity  of  sediment  that  had  form<^d  is  excluded 
from  the  results : — 

Chloride  of  sodiuui 

potassium 

lithium 
Iodide  of  niagneaium 
Carbonate  of  lime 

magnesia 

Sulphate  of  soda  . . . 
CarbonaW  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  alumina 
Silica     ,,. 


The  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  not  estimated,  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  water  sent.  The  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  amounted  to  249  grains  per  gallon.  The  water  having 
been  analysed  as  a  mineral  water,  the  organic  matter  hEis  not  been 
estimated,  or  tested  as  to  nature;  but  a  former  analysis  made  by 
Professor  Bickerton  in  1832  is  very  interesting,  as  it  gives  the 
nature  of  the  sediment  and  organic  matter  contained  in  the  water. 
The  sample  was  taken  from  spring  No.  8  before  it  was 
with  No.  1.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

Sediments-silica  and  free  sulphur 
Nitrogen  as  free  ammonia 

as  albuminoid  ammonia 
as  nitric  acid  ... 
Total  nitrogen 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  free 
Sulphate  of  lime 
potash 


0092 

0'04a 

0047 


1>400 


9940 


0-187 
3-430 


Bicarbonate    „ 

Chloride 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 

Total  fixed  matter  . . 


.     0-400 

.  7-770 
.  56-230 
,     0-640 


76-940 


Total  grains  per  gallon  81-957 

The  total  amounts  of  fixed  salts  in  the  two  analyses  correspond 
very  closely.  The  sulphates  and  carbonates  in  either  case  are  so 
small  tliat  the  fact  of  their  varying  in  the  two  analyses  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance.  The  fact  of  the  discovery  of  traces  of  iodine  and 
lithium  in  the  recent  analysis  is  interesting. 

It    will   be   noticed  that   iodine  occurs  in  this  water,  but  i 
such  small  quantity  that  it  can  be  found  only  by  coDCentrAt 
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The  water  is  hepatic,  moderately  saline,  and  should  prove 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  skin.  The  water  from 
these  springs  was  reported  on  and  partially  analysed  in  &f ay,  1867, 
with  very  similar  results  (Hector,  ''Transactions  N.Z.  Institute," 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  297,  1870).  A  sanatorium  has  been  established  by 
Government  at  this  place,  of  which  a  short  account  is  appended. 

70.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Sumner  Lake  the  water 
has  a  temperature  of  93^  Fahrenheit,  as  it  gushes  from  the  sand- 
stone rock,  but  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  matters  in  solution  to 
entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  mineral  water. 

71.  Amberley.  This  was  analysed  by  Professor  Bickerton,  of 
Canterbury  College,  and  reported  by  him  to  be  a  chalybeate  water, 
but  unfit  for  use  on  account  of  the  organic  matter  present.  The 
analysis  gave  the  following  quantitative  results : — 

Grains  per  Gallon. 

Total  dissolved  soUds  ...  ...  ...  37 '6 

Volatile    ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  8-8 

Fixed                       ...  ...  ...  28*8 

Carbonate  of  Hme  ...  ...  ...  ...  3-6 

Carbonate  of  meignesia  ...  ...  ...  2*2 

Chlorine  ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  10-5 

Iron  protoxide        ...  ...  ...  ...  2*3 

Free  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  0'069 

Albuminoid  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  0'034 

Sediment                 ...  ...  ...  ...  165*2 

72.  Wickliffe  Bay,  Otago.  An  analysis  of  this  water  is  given  by 
Professor  Black,  of  Otago  University.  It  appears  to  be  a  saline 
water  : — 

Grains  per  Qallon* 
Sulphuric  acid  (combined)    ...  ...  ...     39-3 


Chlorine 

Magnesia... 

Lime 

Alkalies   ... 

Carbonic  acid  (combined) 


1120 
18-3 
11-6 
830 
12-6 

276-7 


73.  GihsorCs  Spriiig,  Southland,  is  a  water  which  is  stated  to  be 
a  specific  in  diarrhoea,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter, 
to  some  astringent  in  which  its  medicinal  qualities  are  probably 
due. 

Hanmeu  Plains  Sanatorium. 

The  route  is  from  Christchurch  to  the  railway  terminus  at 
Culverden,  a  distance  of  sixty- nine  miles,  and  thence  by  coach  to 
Hanmer  Plains,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles.  The  journey  is 
accomplished  in  ten  hours,  allowing  an  hour  at  Culverden  for 
luncheon. 


HAKUEtl   PI^INB   8ANAT0B10M, 


The  sauatorium  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Government  on 
a  live-acre  enclosure,  and  provide  amply  for  the  comfort  of  visitors. 
Accommodation  at  moderate  ratee  is  to  be  had  at  two  hotels  close 
by.  The  establishment  has  become  a  very  favourite  resort,  over 
seven  thousand  batbs  being  taken  in  the  year. 

The  springs  are  ten  in  number ;  their  chemical  character  analysis 
«howB  to  be  one  and  the  same,  the  fixed  salts  in  each  varying 
slightly  in  quantity  but  not  in  quality.  Nob.  5,  6,  9,  and  10  are 
■cold,  and,  having  no  outflow,  are  valueless.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  suiall 
holes  without  overflow,  having  temperatures  respectively  of  94" 
Fahr.  and  114'^  Fahr.  Nos.  1,  8,  4,  and  7  oi'e  the  springs 
utilised.  Nos.  1  and  S  are  converted  into  tanks,  21ft.  by  15ft. 
aud  25ft.  by  18ft.  respectively;  they  are  connected  by  a  3^iti.  gal- 
Tanised-iron  pipe,  and  give  the  total  supply  of  hot  water  used  in 
'  the  baths,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  25  gallons  per  minute,  run- 
oiing  to  waste  eighteen  horn's  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

No.  7  is  a  circular  pool  some  25ft.  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  a 
corrugated -u-on  fence,  ami  used  as  a  swimming-poo! .  Its  tempera- 
I  ture  varies,  being  usually  about  8CP  Fahr. ,  but  sometimes  cold.  There 
4ire  tive  dressing- boxes  around  it.  No.  4  is  a  round  open  pool  some 
16ft.  in  diameter,  also  fenced  in  with  corrugated  iron.  The  water 
bas  a  temperature  of  83'-  Fahr.,  and  is  used  for  cooling  the  supply 
from  Nob.  1  and  8.  It  is  the  only  mineral  water  available  for  the 
purpose.  Its  outflow  is  not  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  but  is  drawn 
upon  as  required,     The  supply  is  4,500  gallons  daily. 

I  Wai-kosooa  Minekal  Water. 

I  North  Taieri,  Otago,     This  water  has  recently  been  analysed  by 

Mr.  A.  G.  Kidston-Hunter,  analytical  chemist,  of  Dunediu,  who  has 
kindly  forwarded  the  following  report,  dated  Ist  August.  1895 : — 

'  "  It  is  bright,  sparkling,  and  clear,  and  ranks  in  the  first  class  of 

.pure  waters.  It  contains  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  organic 
matter,  no  free  ammonia  is  present,  and  ammonia  as  albuminoid 
■exists  only  to  the  extent  of  0'02  parts  per  million. 

"  The  mineral  constituents  in  the  water  are :  (1.)  It  is  naturally 
■scidulated,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  crystal  springs,  contains  a 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution.  (2.)  It  is  distinctly  a 
.chalybeate  water,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  flavour  which  is 
'Characteristic  of  tliis  variety  of  mineral  water. 

"  For  medicbal  purposes  it  is  invaluable  for  maintaining  alka- 
lescence of  the  blood,  and  therefore  this  particular  water  will  be 
-inuch  more  beiteflcial  for  that  purpose  than  preparations  of  mineral 

I     water,  much  stronger,  artificially  produced. 

"  I  may  approximately  compare  the  Wai-rongoa  Springs  to  the 

"    celebrated  mineral  springs  at  Plombieres,  in  France,  which  the  late 
JBmperor  Napoleon  III.  often  visited  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 

L  ,}iis  health. 

L         "  These  are  also  cool  chalybeate  springs,  aud  specially  suitable  for 

I  .gout  and  rheumatism,  as  well  as  internal  and  spinal  complaints. 
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"  As  the  results  of  my  investigation,  I  am  of  opiniou  that  tbe- 
Wai-rongoa  mineral-water  springs  are  of  perfect  parity,  and  espe- 
cially suitable  for  preparing  a  hign -class  mineral  water." 

Analysis  of  Dissolved  Solid  Matter, 

Grains  per  Qallon. 

Carbonate  of  sodimn .. .  ...  ...  2-22 

Chloride  of  sodium     ...  ...  ...  2*35 

Chloride  of  potassium  ...  ...  0*31 

Sulphate  of  calcium  ...  ...  ...  2*38 

Carbonate  of  calcium  ...  ...  1*82 

Carbonate  of  magnesium  ...  ...  1*00 

Carbonate  of  iron       ...  ...  ...  0*18 

SiUca  ...  ...  ...  ..  3*22 

Alumina      ...  ...  ...  ...  0*25 

Organic  matter  (nitrates,  &c.) ...  ...  0*27 


Total  grains  per  gallon  ...       14*00 


THE   THERMAL-SPRINGS  DISTRICT  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT SANATORIUM  AT  ROTORUA. 

By  A.  GiNDRRS,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  (D.P.H.,  Cantab.),   Medical  Superintendent* 

Kotorua  Sanatorium. 

Climate  of  Rotorua. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
will  naturally  suggest  something  of  the  character  of  its  inland  climate 
at  an  elevation  of  1,000ft.  Rotorua  is  some  forty  miles  from  the  coast. 
Its  elevation  is  990ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  atmosphere  is  drier 
and  more  bracing  than  on  the  coast — in  winter  considerably  colder, 
and  in  summer  perhaps  somewhat  hotter,  but  of  a  dry  pleasant 
heat,  free  from  the  moist  oppressiveness  which  characterizes  the 
summer  heat  of  Auckland  and  other  coast  towns.  The  mean 
temperature  of  spring  is  53°,  of  summer  66°,  of  autumn  57°,  and  of 
winter  45".  The  relative  moisture  of  the  air  for  the  four  seasons 
(taking  complete  saturation  at  100'^)  is — for  spring,  74°  ;  for  summer, 
66'  ;  for  autumn,  67"  ;  and  for  winter,  74°.  The  steam  which  rises 
so  abundantly  and  perpetually  all  over  the  district  no  doubt  adds 
considerably  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  This  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  month  of  June,  1886,  when  the  great  eruption  of  Tara- 
wera  took  place.  The  relative  moisture  for  that  month  was  10°  in 
excess  of  the  average,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  vapour 
caused  by  the  eruption.  The  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  50in.,  and 
the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  about  140.     Auckland  has 


18in.  lees  rain,  and  thirtet 

temperature  is  greatest  in  t 

obtains  throughout  the  whole  of  New  Zeal&nd,  and  is,  indeed,  one 

of  the   most   charming  features  of   our  chmate.     No  matter  how 

hot  a  summer's  day  may  be,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool.    The 

mean  daily  range  of  temperature  for  spring  is  21°,  for  summer  28°, 

for  autumn  23",  and  for  winter  20". 

These  annual  means,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  obser- 
vations extending  over  seven  yeai'8  only,  and  consequently  have  no 
more  than  a  relative  value.  For  example,  the  rainfall  for  the  sis 
years  ending  with  the  year  1891  averaged  50in.  per  annum,  but  in 
1892  it  was  67in.,  and  in  1893 — an  eicceptionally  wet  year — it 
reached  93in. ;  so  that  for  these  averages  to  have  an  absolute  value 
they  nmst  be  based  on  observations  extending  over  a  far  longer 
period.  The  annual  mean  temperature  for  1894  was  55°.  and  the 
rainfall  55-22  in. 

The  most  agreeable  months  of  the  year  lor  an  invalid  to  visit 
Botorua  are  February,  March,  and  April:  the  least  pleasant  are 
August,  September,  and  October ;  but,  as  there  is  ample  boarding 
accommodation  close  to  the  baths,  the  invalid  is  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather.  A  climate  better  adapted  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  class  of  patients  visiting  this  health-resort  could  not  be 
desired.  They  are,  as  a  mle,  persons  in  fairly  vigorous  health,  in 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  normal  power  of  adaptation 
and  resistance  to  climatic  changes.  A  climate  in  which  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  for  long  periods  of  the  year  would  fail  to  secure 
this  end  ;  but  one  in  which  the  various  factors  of  temperature, 
moisture,  hgbt,  electricity,  wind,  and  atmospheric  pressure  are 
subject  to  moderate  variations  is,  iu  every  way,  the  one  to  be 
desired. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  invalids  visiting  Botorua  should  be  well 
informed  as  Co  the  character  of  our  climate.  I  have  found  that 
considerable  misapprehension  exists  on  this  point,  particularly 
amongst  our  visitors  from  Otago  and  Southland,  their  impression 
being  that  Rotorua  is  a  very  worm  place,  and  that  in  summer  they 
have  to  bring  only  the  lightest  possible  clothing.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  will  be  undei-stood  at  once  when  I  say  that  iu 
February  and  March  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  tweuty-four 
hours  a  thermometric  range  of  100  degrees  between  the  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation  temperatures.  Our  visitors,  therefore,  should 
I  provide  themselves  with  both  light  and  heavy  clothing,  no  matter  at 
[  what  season  of  the  year  they  may  arrive. 


Area  of  Thebmal-sphixos  Distmict. 
The  Thermal -springs  District  of  New  Zealand  comprises  an  area 
I  4jf  upwards  of  600,000  acres,  or  close  on  1,000  square  miles.  The 
I  length  of  the  district  is  some  fifty  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
I  -ot  twenty  miles.  Its  altitude  varies  from  1,000ft.  to  2,000ft.  above 
I  ihe  sea- level. 
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Physical  Features. 

The  most  striking  physical  features  of  this  region  are  the  exten- 
sive pumice-plains,  intersected  in  various  directions  by  high  ranges  of 
igneous  formation,  which  are  relieved  here  and  there  by  enormons 
trachytic  cones.  Forests  of  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  beauty 
clothe  the  mountains  and  border  the  extensive  plateaux,  while 
hot  lakes,  boiling  geysers,  and  thermal  springs  are  dotted  far  and 
wide  over  the  country.  The  Thermal-springs  District,*  however,  as 
defined  on  the  maps,  by  no  means  embraces  the  whole  volcanic 
and  hydrothermal  activity  of  the  island.  Although  the  volcanic 
slopes  of  Buapehu  and  Tongariro  bound  this  region  on  the  south, 
hot  springs  are  found  here  and  there  for  fully  250  miles  beyond  it» 
western  boundary-7-in  fact,  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
Within  the  district  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of  hot 
springs  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  mud- volcanoes,  solfataras,  and 
fumaroles. 

Varieties  of  Mineral  Waters. 

These  springs  are  of  the  most  varied  chemical  character,   and 
of  every  degree  of  temperature  from  60°  to  212°.     Numbers  have 
yet   to   be   submitted    to    analysis.     Those   which   have   been   ex- 
amined  in   the   laboratory  of  the   Geological   Survey  Department 
in  Wellington  are  divided  by  Sir  James  Hector  into  five  classes: 
(1)    Saline^   containing  chiefly  chloride   of    sodium;    (2)   alkaline^ 
containing  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and   potash  ;    (3) 
alkaline -siliceous,  containing  much  silicic  acid,  but  changing  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  alkaline ;  (4)  hepatic^ 
or  siilphurouSj  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  (5)  acidic^  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  both.     In  addition  to  these  we 
have  saline  waters,  containing  iodine,  cold  acidulous  chalybeateSr 
and  saline  acidulous  chalybeates.     These,  however,  are  in  situations 
at  present  inaccessible  to  the  invalid,  or,  if  not  out  of  reach,  at  least 
destitute  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  essential  to  the  sick,  but 
they  are  no  doubt  destined  in  the  near  future  to  attain  a  high  medical 
reputation. 

The  Eotorua  Sanatorium  :  Names  of  the  Principaij  Baths. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  very  wisely  chosen  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Botorua  as  the  basis  of  operations  for  open- 
ing-up  this  wonderful  district.  Here  are  grouped  together  numerous 
examples  of  the  five  classes  of  springs  I  have  mentioned,  and  here 
the  Government  fixed  their  first  sanatorium  and  bathing  establish- 
ment. The  sanatorium  reserve  at  Botorua  comprises  an  area  of  some 
50  acres,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  lake,  and  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Township  of  Botorua.  Twelve  years  ago  this  was  a 
howling  wilderness,  covered  with  manuka  scrub,  and  diversified  only 
by  clouds  of  steam  rising  from  the  various  hot  springs.  Here  the  ad- 
venturous invalid  of  that  day  had  to  pitch  his  tent,  and  be  satisfied 


with  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  bath ;  and  if  the  spring  he  wished  to 
use  happened  to  be  too  hot  tor  his  purpose  he  probably  had  to  dig 

I  the  holt  for  liimseU,  and  regulate  the  supply  and  temperature  of  the 
water  to  the  beet  of  his  hydraulic  ability.  In  many  instances  he 
im mortal ised  himself  by  giving  hie  name  to  the  spring — a  name  still 
retained.  Thus  we  have  "  Cameron's  Bath,"  "McHugh's  Bath," 
"  Mackenzie's  Bath,"  and  "  The  Priest's  Bath."  Other  springB  have 
received  their  names  from  some  real  or  imaginary  quality.  Thus 
we  have  •' Madame  Eachel,"  "  The  Pain-killer,"  "The  Coffee-pot," 
ajid  "  The  Blue  Bath.'"  Now  this  scene  of  desolation  is  completely 
transformed.  Walks  and  drives  planted  with  evergreen  trees  tra- 
verse it  from  end  to  end,  fountains  and  flower-gardens  delight  the 
eye,  and  commodious  buildings  for  the  entertainment  of  invalids 
are  springing  up  on  every  side.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
Sanatorium  Hospital,  the  medical  residence,  the  Priest's  PaviHon, 
the  Bachel  Pavilion,  the  Blue  Swimming-bath  (to  which  is  attached 
the  sulphur- vapour  bath),  and  Brent's  boarding-house. 

Considerable  improvements  in  the  way  of  extended  accommoda- 
tion are  being  carried  ont.  both  at  the  Swimming  Bath  and  at  the 
Eaohel  Pavilion.  From  the  former  the  natural  sulphur- vapour  bath 
has  been  separated,  and  made  a  distinct  department,  so  that  it  may 
be  used  by  ladies  while  gentlemen  occupy  the  swimming  bath,  and 
vice  versii.  At  the  Bachel  Pavilion,  four  new  private  baths  have 
been  constmcted,  with  two  dressing-rooms  attached  to  each.  This 
is  a  distinct  advance,  and  will  enable  the  attendant  to  put  two 
bathers  through  the  one  bath  in  the  time  usually  occupied  by 
one  bather  when  the  bath-room  is  used  both  for  dressmg  and 
undressing. 

The  most  noticeable  addition  to  our  bathing  accommodation 
effected  dm-ing  the  past  year  has  been  the  construction  of  the  new 
sulphur  baths.  They  are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Priest  and  Bachel 
Pavilions,  and  are  approaclied  by  a  good  carriage- drive.  They  con- 
sist of  two  large  public  jtucina  (each  24ft,  by  12ft.)  and  four  smaller 
ones  (each  l'2ft,  by  10ft.),  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter 
being  appropriated  to  each  sex.  There  are  twenty  dressing-rooms, 
ten  in  each  department.  It  has  been  found  necessaty  to  leave  the 
baths  open  to  the  air,  as  the  gases  aidsiug  from  them  are  apt  to 
produce  vertigo  and  fainting  unless  they  are  exposed  to  very  free  ven- 
tilation. In  the  summer  weather  they  will  bo  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  canvas  awnings.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  supplying  these 
baths  is  114°  Fahr.,  and  the  outflow  varies  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
gallons  per  hour.  The  water  rises  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock  of 
considerable  length,  and  an  efficient  method  of  regulating  the  tem- 
perature  has  been  devised  by  our  ingenious  engineer,  Mr.  Malfroy. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  sluices,  one  of  which  is  connected  with 
each  bath  :  if  all  the  sluices  are  closed  the  water  cools  by  natural 
radiation  of  heat,  and  if  any  sluice  is  opened  the  bath  ted  by  it  rises 
in  temperature. 
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The  Hospital. 

The  hospital,  which  was  opened  in  1886,  was  anfottunately 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1888.  A  new  and  far  larger  build- 
ing has  lately  been  erected  by  the  Government.  It  is  designed  to 
accommodate  twenty-one  patients — twelve  males  and  nine  females. 
The  stipulations  made  by  the  Government  with  regard  to  admission 
are  that  the  patient  shall  be  able  to  show  that  his  case  is  one  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  baths,  and  that  be  is  unable  to  pay 
the  usual  hotel  or  boarding-house  charges. 

The  Begulations  and  Tariff. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  regulations  under  which  patients 
are  admitted  to  the  institution  : — 

1.  Applications  for  admlHsion  of  persons  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Rosident 
Medical  Officer  at  the  Sanatorium,  Rotorua. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  (unless  in  accordance  with  Regulations  5, 6, 
and  7)  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Hospital  or  Charitable  Aid  Board 
of  the  dintrict  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  the  Trustees  of  the  benevolont  society 
or  hospital  (if  separate  institutions)  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives. 

8.  The  charge  for  maintenance  and  treatment  is  2l8.  a  week. 

4.  The  i^oard  or  Trustees,  in  making  such  recommendation,  shall  guarantee 
the  cost  of  such  patient,  shall  send  him  or  her  at  their  own  charge  to  Rotorna, 
bo  responsible  for  his  or  her  return-passage,  and  provide  a  saf&cient  supplj  of 
clothing.  They  shall  also  furnish  a  report  on  the  case  by  a  duly-qualified  medical 
practitioner,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  case  is  one  that  is  likely  to 
profit  by  treatment  at  the  Sanatorium. 

5.  Members  of  any  duly-registered  friendly  society  may  be  admitted,  on  the 
rcconimondation  of  the  lodge  to  which  they  belong,  on  the  same  tenim  as  patients 
recommonded  by  a  Hospital  or  Charitable  Aid  Board,  and  Regulations  3  and  4 
shall  be  read  as  applying  to  them  in  all  respects :  Provided  that  not  more  than 
three  such  persons  shall  be  resident  at  the  Sanatorium  at  any  one  time,  and  that 
all  the  hospital  beds  are  not  required  by  patients  admitted  under  Regulation  2. 

().  When  all  the  beds  are  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Regula- 
tions 2  and  5,  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  persons, 
being  bojui  tide  hospital  cases,  who  have  undertaken  to  pay  SOs.  a  week  for 
maintenance  and  treatment. 

7.  When  all  the  beds  are  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Regula* 
tions  2,  5,  and  G,  persons  may  be  admitted  on  the  following  conditions : — 

(1.)  That  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  has  certified  that  each  such  person 
is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  treatment  at  the  Sanatorium. 

(2.)  That  the  expenses  to  and  from  Hotorua  are  provided  by  each  such 
person,  together  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing. 

(3.)  Tliat  not  more  than  four  such  persons  shall  be  resident  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  one  time. 

8.  The  stay  of  each  patient  is  limited  to  three  months,  but  the  Resident 
Medical  Officer  can,  at  his  discretion,  extend  the  period  to  six  months. 

This  means,  in  brief,  that  patients  sent  by  the  Charitable  Aid 
Boards  of  the  country  are  to  be  admitted  at  all  times  at  one  guinea 
per  week ;  that  three  beds  may  be  occupied  by  members  of  registered 
friendly  societies  on  the  same  terms ;  that  not  more  than  four  free 
patients  shall  be  resident  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  if  all  the  beds 
are  not  occupied  by  the  three  classes  of  patients  enumerated,  the 
medical  officer  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  suitable  cases,  paying  for 
themselves,  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  week.    Such  patients,  if  they  wish 
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to  avoid  disappointineiiC,  ahoulil  not  leave  their  hoiiiea  until  they 
have  communicated  with  the  renldent  medical  officer,  and  been 
ABBiired  by  him  that  their  cases  are  suitable,  and  that  they  will  be 
admitted  od  arrival. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  tliat  Hospital  Trusiecs.  or 
Charitable  Aid  Boards,  or  Friendly  Societies  recommeuding  patients 
to  this  institution  are  held  responsible  for  payment  in  case  such 
patients  are  unable  or  fail  to  pay  for  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  is  no  private  accommo- 
dation in  this  institution  ;  whatever  the  regulations  under  which  the 
patients  are  admitted,  they  are  on  equal  terms;  they  take  their 
meals  together  in  the  same  hall :  the  women  have  their  own  sitting- 
room  and  dormitory,  containing  wine  beds ;  and  the  men  have  their 
sitting-room  and  dormitory,  containing  twelve  beds.  Patients  are 
admitted  for  three  months,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
eaperintundent,  a  second  period  of  three  months  is  desirable,  it  is 
granted;  but  in  all  cases  six  months  is  the  extreme  limit. 

The  great  object  of  this  institution,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
to  enable  the  Charitable  Aid  Boards  of  the  country  to  send  up  for 
treatment  a  class  of  patients  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  springs,  while  at  the  same  time  in  no  way 
interfering  with  the  private  enterprise  of  hotel  and  boarding-house 
proprietors. 

Analysis  and  Action  of  the  Waters, 

Patients  who  frequent  our  springs  are  always  anxious  to  see  the 
analysis  of  the  waters  in  which  they  bathe,  and  are  usually  under 
the  impression  that  they  absorb  into  their  systems  the  entire  hst  of 
salts  enumerated.  This  is  an  error.  The  Iwdy  cannot  absorb  any 
salts  from  an  aqueous  solution.  If  the  water,  or  any  portion  of  it,  is 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin,  a  minute  quantity  of  the  constituent 
sohds,  of  course,  remains,  which  through  the  friction  at  the  clotliing 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  fatty  elements  of  the  integuuient, 
and  is  eventually  absorbed,  .\fter  a  course  of  sulphur  baths  the 
underclothing  is  redolent  of  sulphur  for  some  time  after  leaving  the 
springs,  and  silver  curried  in  the  pockets  becomes  blackened,  show- 
ing that  a  considerable  amount  ot  sulphur  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
manner  described.  The  shipwrecked  sailor  adrift  in  a  boat  finds  his 
thirst  relieved  for  a  time  by  saturating  his  shirt  with  sea-water;  if 
he  absorbed  the  salt  his  suETering  would  be  only  intensified,  but  the 
wet  shirt  by  temporarily  checking  the  transpiration  and  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  his  body  affords  him  relief.  The  direct  influence  of 
hot  mineral  water  used  for  bathing — apart  from  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature— is  twofold,  according  to  its  chemical  character :  it  either 
excites  and  stimulates  the  nervous  and  vasculai*  elements  of  the  skin, 
as  in  the  case  of  acid  sulphur  waters  ;  or  it  exercises  a  soothing  and 
emollient  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  alkaline  siliceous  waters.  We 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  skin  is  the  most  im- 
portant emanctory  of  the  body ;  and  that,  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
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its  normal  functional  activity,  bathing,  well-advised  and  regulated, 
is  the  most  efficient  agent  we  can  employ ;  and  that  in  skin  diseaaeft 
especially  our  cures  are  brought  about  not  by  any  absorption  of  fixed 
salts  contained  in  the  water,  but  by  the  prolonged  maceration  of  the 
cuticle,  causing  the  ready  removal  of  the  cUbris  of  dead  and  diseased 
cells,  and  their  gradual  replacement  by  cells  of  a  more  healthy 
character,  due  to  the  employment  of  a  suitable  regimen  and  the 
influence  of  a  highly  vitalising  climatic  environment. 

PrOPEKTIES   of   the   PRINCIPAL  BaTH    SpRINQS   AT    BOTOBUA. 

The  following  springs  are  those  which  have  the  most  valuable 
properties,  and  whose  therapeutic  action  is  best  known  : — 

1.  Te  Ptipunitanga,  or  **  The  Priest* s  Bath"  at  Botorua,  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  lake's  edge ;  the  water  is  strongly  acidic  and 
aluminous,  depositing  flocculent  sulphur  on  the  bed  and  sides  of  the 
bath ;  reaction,  acid.      It  is  considered  the  finest  and  most  cura- 
tive bath  in  the  southern  hemisphere.     Analysis  (in  grains  per  gal- 
lon) :  Sulphate  of  soda,  19'24gr.  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  traces ;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  7'4Igr. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3*0dgr. ;  sulphate  of 
alumina,  2I-67gr. ;  sulphate  of  iron,  l'24gr.;  sulphuric  acid,  22-12gr.; 
hydrochloric   acid,  3'65gr. ;    silica,  18*4 Igr. — total,  96*77gr. ;    also, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,   2'98gr. ;    and    carbonic    acid  gas,  2*16gr. 
Temperature :  From  98^'  Fahr.  to  106°  Fahr. ;  average,  99^  Fahr. 
Special  indications :    Gout,  dyspepsia,  sciatica,  skin  diseases,  dis- 
orders  of  the  liver,  sexual  impotence,  cold  feet,  amenorrhcea,  dropsy, 
and  all  forms  of  rheumatism. 

We  have  no  spring  in  the  district  that  has  attained  a  higher 
reputation,  or  proved  itself  more  generally  useful,  than  that  known 
as  the  Priest's  Bath.  The  variation  in  temperature  is  due  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  lake  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  When 
the  lake  is  high  and  the  wind  blowing  towards  the  baths  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable  to  a  high  temperature,  and  vice  versa,  the 
cold  water  of  the  lake  affording  a  more  efficient  barrier  to  the  escape 
of  heat  tlian  the  open  pumice-gravel  of  which  the  shore  is  composed. 
A  patient  emerging  from  his  bath  looks  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and  I 
regard  this  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  as  a  most  important 
therapeutic  factor  :  th(^  vascular  and  nervous  apparatus  of  the  skin 
is  powerfully  stimulated  by  it,  and  internal  congestions  are  reheved. 
Our  alkaline  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  the  chlorides 
and  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  have  a  soothing  and  emollient  effect  on 
the  skill,  and  are  of  groat  value  in  eczema,  and  other  cutaneous 
ailments.  The  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  is  brilliantly  clear  when 
undisturhed,  and  pale-green  in  colour.  A  faint  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  pervades  the  neighbourhood,  w^hich  gas,  together  with  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  copiously  evolved.  Since  the  eruption  of  Tarawera 
this  offensive  odour  has  been  much  modified,  owing,  I  believe,  to  an 
increased  evolution  of  sulphurous-acid  gas  at  that  time.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  nasal  organs  and  general  comfort  of  the  bathers,  these 
gases  effect  a  mutual  decomposition,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
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H  sulphur  and  water,  thus— 2H,S+SO,  =  3S+2H,0  ;  which  means 
^F  that  two  parts  of  sulphuretted  hydrogeu,  coinbiuing  with  one  part  of 
sulphurous  acid,  form  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  two  of  water. 
Wherever  steam  charged  with  these  gasea  is  ahle  to  penetrate, 
Bulphur  is  deposited.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  the  sulphur  in  the 
district.  It  penneates  readily  the  siliceona  sinter  rock,  forming 
beautiful  needle-like  crystals  of  sulphur  in  the  interspaces.  Sulphur 
being  thus  constantly  transformed  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state 
iu  the  water  of  this  spring,  it  is  very  possible  that,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  skin  in  this  nascent  and  impalpable  form,  its  thera* 
peutic  power  may  be  considerably  enhanced :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  absorption,  for  our  patients  tell  ua  that  their  underclothing 
is  redolent  of  sulpliur  for  weeks  after  returning  home.  Tlie  Priest's 
bathing-pavilion  is  a  building  74ft,  long  by  44ft,  wide,  having  a 
snperficial  area  of  3,266  square  feet.  It  is  divided  into  male  and 
female  departments,  Bach  department  comprises  two  public  piscina, 
16ft.  by  12ft.,  with  two  private  baths  (each  6ft  by  6ft)  for  special 
cases,  lounging -rooms,  and  comfortable  dressing-rooms.  Each  bath 
is  provided  with  a  cold  tresh-.water  shower,  and  douches  either  hot 
or  tepid,  thus  materially  enhancing  the  hydropathic  el£ciency  of  this 
remarkable  water. 

2.  Whangapipiro,  or  •' Mailavic  Racliel's  Bath,"  at  Botorua.— 
Analysis  (iu  grains  per  gallon) :  Chloride  of  sodium,  69*43gr. ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  3-41gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium,  traces  ;  sulphate 
of  soda,  ll'SOgr. ;  silicate  of  soda,  18*21gr. ;  silicate  of  lime,  4-24gr. ; 
silicate  of  magnesia,  l'09gr.  :  iron  and  alumina  oxides,  2'41gr. ; 
silica,  5'67gr.^ — total,  116'46gr.  in  one  gallon;  also,  carbonic  acid 
ms,  3-79gr.  Temperature:  Formerly  174''  Fahr.,  but  rose  to  194° 
Fahr.  after  eruption  in  June,  I8B6.  Special  indications  :  Diseases 
of  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis.  By  internal  administration  (where- 
by an  increase  in  the  elimination  oE  urea  and  uric  acid  is  produced) 
in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

The  "  Rachel "  bathing-pavilion  adjoins  Te  Pupunitanga,  or 
"The  Priest's  Bath."  Here  we  have  a  water  diametrically  oppo- 
site in  character  to  the  last  described — an  alkaline  siliceous  water, 
having  a  temperature  at  its  source  of  180".  This  source  is  a 
cauldron  of  enormous  depth,  situated  some  200  yards  from  the  bath- 
ing-pavilion, and  yielding  oO,000  gallons  daily.  We  have  a  simple 
system  of  cooling  by  which  the  water  may  be  used  at  any  desired 
temperature.  Here  also  is  a  separate  department  for  either  sex,  each 
containing  a  public  piscina  16ft.  square,  four  private  baths,  a  loung- 
ing- or  waiting-room  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  70 "  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  dressing-rooms.  The  reaction  of  the  water  is 
alkaline,  and  it  contains  a  smaU  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  delicious  sense  of  bie^t-Hre  produced  by  bathing  in  this  water, 
with  the  soft  satiny  feeling  it  communicates  to  the  skin,  must  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  useful  in  all  forms  of  skin-disease — 
indeed,  in  eczema  it  may  be  considered  specific  if  continued  long 
enough,  together  with    a  suitable  regimen.     I    frequently    recoin- 
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mend  the  iiiteiiial  use  of  this  water.  Its  taste  is  not  unpleasant, 
and  its  action  is  mildly  antilithic.  Waters  containing  silicates  are 
said  to  be  useful  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  and  I  have  certainly 
found  it  suit  gouty  patients  admirably. 

3.  Onuiwluita,  or  *'  The  Blue  Bath"  within  the  Botorua  Hos- 
pital grounds,  a  large  reservoir,  built  of  concrete,  36ft.  by  20ft., 
provided  with  hot-  and  cold-water  douches  and  showers.  This  water 
is  of  saline  character  with  silicates.  Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) : 
Chloride  of  sodium,  60'44gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  l-04gr. ;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  5'48gr. ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  0*32gr. ;  silicate  of  soda, 
8'38gr. ;  silicate  of  iron  oxide,  l'42gr. ;  silica,  14*20gr. — total,  91-23gr. 
in  one  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  5'52gr.  ;  carbonic  acid, 
2'21gr.  Temperature :  140°  Fahr.  Special  indications :  Almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  foregoing  spring  (Whangapipiro). 

The  Blue  Bath  is  a  warm  swimming  bath  62ft.  long  by  24ft. 
wide.     It  is  built  of  stone  and  concrete,  with  a  smooth  surface  of 
Portland  cement,  has  a  depth  of  from  4ft.  Gin.  to  3ft.,  and  contains 
about  30,000  gallons  of  water,  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  98°. 
This  is  the  popular  pleasure-bath  of  the  Sanatorium,  in  which  oar 
rheumatic  invalids  are  able  to  take  exercise  without  undue  fatigue. 
It  was  completed   in  1885,  and  opened  by  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala.     While  excavating  this  bath  the  workmen  struck  upon  a  re- 
markable sulphur-cavern,  its  roof  and  sides  tliickly  coated   with 
brilliant  acicular  crystals  of  sulphur,  and  at  its  base  a  hot-spring 
yielding  steam  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur-gases  as  to  be 
quite  irrespirable.      This  we  have  conducted   to  the  surface,  and 
employ  as  a  sulphur-vapom*  bath,  diluting  it  as  occasion  requires 
with  steam  of  a  milder  character.     In  sciatica,  and  all   forms  of 
rheumatism,    this    is    one    of    our    most    popular    and    efficacious 
remedies. 

4.  Canierons  Bath  (known  as  **  Laughing-gas  Bath**),  within  the 
Rotorua  Sanatorium  Beserve,  a  quarter-mile  from  the  bath-pavilion, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Kotorua,  at  a  point  called  Te  Kauwhanga.  It 
is  a  muddy  pool  30ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  constant  discharge  of  gas 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  sulphurous  acid),  which,  when  inhaled, 
causes  faintnessand  great  excitement  of  tiie  respiratory  and  vascular 
functions.  The  pool  has  no  outflow  ;  the  water  is  a  dirty  chocolate 
colour,  hepatic,  feebly  saline,  and  has  a  persistent  acid  reaction  and 
offensive  odour.  Bathing  in  tlie  spring  itself  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon)  :  Sulphate  of  soda,  44'54gr. ;  chloride 
of  potassium,  l-67gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  12*04gr. ;  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, o-22gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  l-28gr.;  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium, 0-62gr. ;  silica,  9-22gr. :  hydrochloric  acid,  5'92gr. — total, 
80-51gr.  in  one  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  4-42gr.  Tempera- 
ture :  109^  Fahr.  to  11 5'^  Fahr. 

5.  Tlie  Pain-killer  Bath,  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga,  resembles 
the  above  water  (No.  4),  but  is  a  little  more  saline  and  hepatic; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sulphurous  springs  in  the  reserve 
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Tbti  water  has  a,  distinct  acid  reliction,  an  ofFensivi^  odour,  and 
deposits  a  brownish  sediment  on  being  boiled.  Tbia  spring  has  great 
curative  properties,  and  two  baths  with  sheltered  dressing-accomrao- 
datioc  have  been  built  in  connection  with  it.  Analyais  :  Chloride 
of  sodium,  46-4'2gr. :  chloride  of  potassium,  l'71gr.  ;  chloride  of 
calcium,  2'66gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  l'47gr. ;  chloride  of  iron 
and  aluminium,  4'22gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  2d'14gr. ;  hydrochloric 
acid,  6'84gr.  ;  silica.  18 ■02gr.— total,  110-48gr.  in  one  gallon.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  4'tJ4gr.     Temperature:  204°  Fahr. 

6.  The  Coffee-pot,  also  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga.  a  small  umd 
spring.  10ft.  in  diameter  ;  the  water  is  thick,  brown,  and  muddy, 
covered  with  an  oily  slime,  in  fact,  of  a  most  uninviting  appearance  ; 
it  has  a  persistent  acid  reaction  and  an  offensive  odour ;  hepatic  and 
feebly  saline.  Analysis ;  Silica,  13-86gr. :  sulphate  of  soda,  23'71gr, ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  0-77gr.  ;  chloride  of  aluminium,  l-46gr.  ; 
chloride  of  calcium,  2'04gr.  ;  chloride  of  magneBium,  l'62gr. ;  chloride 
of  iron,  l'47gr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  7'66gr.  ;  sulphuric  acid.  7'tiOgr. — 
total,  60-19gr.  in  one  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  3-19gr.  Tem- 
perature :  80°  to  100"  Fahr.  Special  indications  of  the  last  three 
baths  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  6) :  Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  chronic 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  cutaneous  diseases. 

1.  Hinefnani  {"Stonewall  Jackson"  or  "  McHugh's  Bath"), 
situated  in  the  Botorua  Sanatorium  Reserve.  The  water  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  of  a  saline  character,  with  silicates;  reaction, 
alkaline.  Analysis:  Chloride  of  sodium,  93'46gr. :  chloride  of 
potassium,  4'69gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium,  traces:  sulphate  of  soda, 
2-76gr, ;  mono-silicate  of  soda,  6'41gr. ;  silicate  of  lime,  2'89gr- ; 
silicate  of  magnesia.  l-02gr. ;  iron  and  aluminium  oxides,  2'lOgr. ; 
silica.  8'29gr.~tota],  121'63gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature:  From 
98°  Fabr.  to  116"  Fahr.  Special  indications:  Cutaneous  diseases, 
rheumatism  ;  if  filtered,  suitable  for  internal  administration  in  atonic 

L  dyspepsia  and  the  uratic  diathesis  (dose,  one  tumbler  thrice  daily 

E^tween  meals). 

P  The  above  analyses  were  made  in  1881  and  1882.  and  a  re- 
analyais  was  made  in  1893  by  the  Government  Analyst,  who 
reports  as  follows:  "These  results  show  that  some  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  several  of  these  waters  since  their 
analysis  in  1881  and  1882^that  is,  prior  to  the  volcanic  eruption  of 
Tarawera.  The  'Painkiller'  spring  has  evidently  acquired  quite  a 
new  character,  being  an  alkahne  in  place  of  an  acidic  water.  The 
Hinemaru  Spring  (McHugh'a  Bath)  contains  a  little  less  chloride  of 
sodium  than  formerly,  and  more  silica,  while  Ra-chel's  Spring  con- 
tains a  little  less  of  the  alkaline  sulphate.  These  facts  are  interest- 
ing, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  total  change  of  character  of  the 
'  Painkiller '  water,  nothing  has  been  elicited  to  show  that  any  of 
them  have  changed  so  much  aa  to  seriously  affect  them  tor  the  medical 
purposes  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  applied."  This  should 
reassure  those  who  may  have  been  led  astray  by  a  report — diligently 
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circulated   by  certain  interested  individuals — that  our  springs  are 
weaker  and  less  efficacious  than  formerly.     It  is  true  that  there  is 
no  spring  in  the  district  so  erratic  in  its  temperature  and  density  as 
the  Priest's  Bath,  but,  fortunately,  temperature  and  density  are  not 
its  most  important  therapeutic  factors.     The  analysis  of  1893,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1881,  shows  that  there  has  been  a  falling- 
off  in   certain  of  its  negative   ingredients,   but  the  curative   pro- 
perties of  the  water  are  maintained  by  an  actual  increase  in  two, 
at   least,    of    its    more    positive    constituents  —  free    hydrochloric 
acid  and  sulphuretted   hydrogen.      No  one  has   a  better   oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  physiological  and  curative  efifects  of  this 
water   than   I,   who,    for   the    last    eleven   years,    have    had  the 
advantage   of   daily   observation,    and   my   deliberately    expressed 
opinion  is,  that  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Bath  is  as  powerful  a 
skin  stimulant  and  as  valuable  a  curative  agent  as  it  was  eleven 
years  ago. 

Analyses  of  Five  New  Spbinqs. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  information  offered  in  this  report 
is  the  first  analysis  of  five  new  springs  which  have  lately  been 
brought  into  notice,  owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  Priest's 
and  Rachel  Baths.  No  doubt  they  will  shortly  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  authorities,  as  part  of  the  Sana- 
torium Reserve,  and  suitable  bathing  accommodation  built.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Matuatonga,  or  **  Corlett's  Bath.*' 

Grains  per  Qallon. 

Chloride  of  sodium  with  a  little  potassium  . . .  66*44 

calcium              ...             ...  ...  6*72 

magnesium        ...             ...  ...  0*31 

Sulphate  of  lime  ...             ...             ...  ...  10*32 

Carbonate  of  h me                ...             ...  ...  0*21 

Alumina                ...             ...             ...  ...  Trace 

Soda  silicate  with  a  little  carbonate  ...  29*27 


113-27 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ...  ...  ...       2*21 

This  water  is  very  similar  to  the  Bachel  Spring,  and  cal- 
culated to  fulfil  similar  therapeutic  indications.  Being  situated 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  new  sulphur  baths,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8ft.  above  them,  the  water  of  this  spring  may  be 
easily  led  into  the  baths.  This  would  give  us  as  complete  an 
arrangement  as  is  at  present  afforded  by  the  Priest's  and  Bachel 
Baths ;  and,  as  regards  showers  and  douches,  the  necessary  power 
will  be  readily  obtainable  from  the  cold  water  maiui  which  is  vnthin 
reasonable  distance. 


^■^B 

H 
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A 

(2.)  Toko,  or  "  The  Postmaster't  Bath."                                 1 

3raiiiB  per  Qallon. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

...     48-09 

potash 

...      0-41 

lime  ... 

...       a-46 

inagDeaia 

...       0.30 

alumina 

...       1-34 

Ironoxidea            

...       0-71 

Sulphuric  acid  (free) 

...     17'86 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)      ... 

...      740 

Silica    ... 

...     lO'll 

85.67 

Sulphuretted  liydrogeu 

...       .5-69 

This  ia  a  strongly  acidic  water,  tullilling  all  the  therapeutic  indi-        | 

cations  of  the  Priest's  Spring. 

1 

This  spring  has  died  out  since  the  escavations  were  made  for  the         1 

new  sulphur  hatha. 

(3.)    Waikupapapa,  or  •' The  Saddler's  Bath."                               \ 

O rains  per  Gallon. 

Sulphate  of  soda  .  .                           ^    ... 

...     33.18 

potash                ...              ... 

...      0-26 

lime  ... 

...       2-44 

magnesia 

...       0-24 

alumina 

...      0-32 

Iron  oxides            

...    Trace 

Sulphuric  acid  (free) 

...       4-29 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)      

...       749 

Silica   ... 

...    s-aa 

6646 

Sulphm-etted  hydrogen 

...       361 

This  is  an  acidic  water,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  leas  stimu- 

'.  lating,  and  consequently  more  suitable  for  delicate  skins. 

(4.)  Ngaruainiia  or  "  The  Gemini  Bath." 

Gnuus  per  Qdllon. 

Sulphateof  soda  ... 

.,-     29.80 

,             potash 

...      064 

lime  ... 

...      6-87 

magnesia 

...     o-ai 

alumina           

Iron  oxides            

.■.■.■    TruM 

Sulphuric  acid  (free) 

...      311 

H  ydrochloric  acid  (free)      ... 

...      6-76 

Silica      ... 

...     1201 

59.50 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

...Traces. 
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This  is  a  valuable  acidic  water,  less  astringent  and  stiinulatinff 
than  the  foregoing,  from  the  Ickct  of  its  containing  less  free  add 
and  more  silica,  and  is,  in  many  cases  of  skin  disease,  a  most  desir- 
able intermediate  water  between  the  soothing  alkaline  waters  and 
the  more  powerful  waters  of  the  acid  type. 

(5.)  Waikirihou^  or  **  The  Vaux  Spring,**  Supplying  iJie  New 

Sulphur  Baths, 

Grains  per  OalloD. 
Sulphate  of  soda   . .  ...  ...  ...     32-87 

potash  ...  ...        1-24 

lime  ...  ...  ...  «•        4**fo 

magnesia         ...  ...  ...        1*83 

alumina  ...  ...  ...      33*22 

Iron  oxides  ...  ...  ...  ...        4*42 

Sulphuric  acid  (free)  ...  ...  ...      30*32 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)     ...  ...  ...        6*  14 

Silica     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      17*61 


It 


132*58 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ...  ...  ...        3*02 

This  is  the  strongest  acidic  water  in  the  district,  and  most  valuable 
as  a  local  application  to  rheumatic  or  injured  joints,  but,  for  immer- 
sion of  the  whole  body,  requiring  the  greatest  care  and  caution. 
Its  action  is  that  of  a  modified  mustard-plaster,  producing  a  strong 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  the  redness  remaining  much 
longer  than  that  caused  by  tlie  Priest's  Bath.  The  cause  of  this 
will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  two 
waters.  It  is  not  a  water  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  patients  with 
weak  hearts  or  delicate  skins  will  do  well  to  take  advice  before 
using  it. 

The  latest  discovery  with  regard  to  the  therapeutic  power  of  this 
water  is,  that  it  abolishes  the  craving  for  alcohol.  If  I  had  heard 
this  from  one  or  two  individuals  only  I  might  have  disregarded  it, 
but  hearing  it  conmiented  on  almost  daily,  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  up  the  cases.  Two  of  these  were  very  aggravated  examples 
of  inebriety,  whose  acquaintance  I  first  made  in  the  Court-house, 
where  I  found  myself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  fining  each  of 
them  the  usual  os.  and  costs.  They  assure  me  that  they  find  them- 
selves new  men  since  bathing  in  these  sulphur  baths,  and  have  lost 
all  taste  and  desire  for  liquor  of  every  kind.  Three  other  patients 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  found  it  necessary  to  advise  total  abstinence, 
corroborate  this  testimony,  stating  that  they  have  felt  no  craving 
for  stiumlants  since  using  the  baths.  They  are  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  luatter,  and  think  that  an  asylum  for  inebriates  should  be 
established  here  at  once.  No  doubt  the  craving  for  alcohol  is  kept 
up  by  a  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  so 
that  the  viodus  operandi  of  these  waters  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  the  con- 
gestion is  relieved  by  the  powerful  determination  of  blood  to  the 


skin.  In  like  ninniiPt  hsemorrhoids  are  cured  by  our  aoid  waters, 
from  the  relief  afTonled  to  a  congested  liver.  This  should  be  good 
news  for  the  Prohihitionists :  and  in  the  event  of  their  floating  an 
inebriate  asylum  company,  I  shall  expect  to  be  remembered  in  ihe 
distribution  of  promotere'  sharea. 

The  Whakarewakewa  Bathb. 

At  Whakarewarewa,  two  miles  from  Rotorua,  there  are  two 
springs  which  liave  a  well-merited  reputation. 

1.  Turikore,  or  the  ■■  Spout  Bath."— lias  water  is  in  great  re- 
pute among  the  Maoris  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  rhenma- 
lisni,  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  kidney  complaints.  It  is  of  a  sul' 
phurous  character,  and  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction,  which  changes 
to  alkaline  on  boihng  the  water.  Analysis  :  Silicate  of  soda, 
16'32gr. ;  silicate  of  lime,  I'Blgr, ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  l'14gr. ; 
silicate  of  iron,  0'39gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda.  13'47gr. ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  l*24gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  53-61gr. ;  phosphate  of 
alumina,  traces — total.  87'78gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature  :  96" 
Fahr.  to  120"  Fahr.  Special  indications  :  Cutaneous  diseases,  lum- 
bago, chronic  rheumatism,  local  palsy  of  muscles. 

2.  Koroteoteo,  or  the  "  Oil  Bath." — This  water  is  alkaline  aad 
alightly  caustic.  .Analysis:  Mono-silicate  of  soda,  2'08gr. ;  mono- 
silicate  of  lime,  3-l^r. ;  mono-silicate  of  maguesia,  0-76gr. ;  mono- 
silicate  of  iron,  0-85gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  7-49gi-. ;  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, l-4ljgr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  6t)'34gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium, 
traces — total,  104-54gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature.  212"  Fahr. 
Special  indications :  Cutaneous  diseases. 

Cases  buitabi,e  for  Treatment. 

The  selection  of  cases  suitable  for  treatment  at  Botorua  is  a  most 
important  matter.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  both 
with  physician  and  patient  to  try  anything  as  a  dernier  reisort.  It  is 
a  serious  matter,  however,  to  put  a  patieat  to  the  trouble  and  expense, 
and  possibly  pain,  of  making  a  long  and  weary  journey,  to  rob  him 
of  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  without  at 
least  some  reasonable  hope  that  his  labour  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

The  two  most  important  questions  to  be  answered  before  de- 
ciding to  send  a  case  to  Rotorua  are — (1)  Has  the  patient  sufiScient 
strength  to  bear  the  journey  ?  and  (2)  is  the  case  one  likely  to  benefit 
by  the  treatment?  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  long  thirty-four  miles  coaching  journey  over  a 
bad  road  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  railway  now  gives  through 
communication  with  Auckland,  within  a  little  over  ten  hours.  Still, 
a  ten  hours'  railway  journey  will  not  be  accomplished  by  an  invalid 
without  some  fatigue,  and  possibly  increase  of  pain,  but  if  there  be 
sufficient  vitality  to  render  such  inconvenieuce  a  matter  of  mere 
temporary  concern  only,  it  is  no  insurmountable  barrier.  Nor  need 
the  partiEil  or  even  total  loss  of  the  patient's  locomotive  power  pre- 
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veut  his  coming.  We  have  many  instances  on  record  of  patiento 
who  on  arrival  required  the  aid  of  crutches,  or  had  actually  to  be 
carried  to  the  hath,  and  yet  went  away  enjoying  the  full  use  d 
their  hmbs.  In  considering  the  second  question,  medical  men  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  where  profound  organic  Btructunl 
change  exists  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected,  so  that  consider- 
able discrimination  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  cases  of  paralvBU 
for  treatment.  Where  nerve-elements  are  extensivelv  destroyed 
hot  water  has  no  regenerating  power  that  I  am  aware  of.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  OHteo-arthritis  or  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
with  structural  change  and  great  deformity  of  the  joints.  Such 
cases  may  improve  in  general  health,  gain  weight,  and  lose  pain, 
but  there  the  improvement  ends.  Our  treatment  is  contrft- 
indicated  in  phthisis  as  long  as  active  destructive  change  is  going 
on  in  the  lungs.  Certain  chronic  poitrinaires,  however,  pay  U8 
periodical  visits  with  advantage. 

Paraplegia  Cuked. 

Primary  functional  paralysis,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nerve-centres  have  undergone  no  organic  change  —  such 
paralysis,  for  example,  as  may  be  induced  by  depressing  morbid 
influences,  as  malaria,  influenza,  sexual  excesses,  mental  or  ph}^cal 
fatigue,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  alcoholism,  or  hysteria — are  likely 
to  benefit  by  treatment  at  Kotorua. 

Several  cases  in  point  are  given  in  the  New  Zealand  Year-book 
for  1803.     Two  illustrative  cases  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  here. 

H.  C,  a  bushman,  aged  twenty-three,  had  become  completely 
paraplef(ic,  presumably  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  He  bad 
been  for  many  niontlis  dependant  on  a  Charitable- aid  Board,  which 
sent  him  to  Eotorua.  For  three  weeks  he  was  carried  to  his  bath, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  able  to  stand  alone.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks  he  could  walk  witli  two  sticks,  and  ride  on  horse- 
back. In  three  months  he  was  as  well  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
Hfe. 

The  wife  of  a  Native  cliief  from  the  Napier  district  was  brought 
here  for  treatment  at  the  beginning  of  March  last.  Two  years  ago 
she  was  thrown  from  a  buggy  and  suffered  concussion  of  the  spine, 
this  resulted  in  complete  paraplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  sphincters. 
She  was  unable  to  stand  ;  her  general  health  was  excellent,  and 
there  was  very  slight  nmscular  atrophy.  After  six  weeks'  treatment 
— chiefly  at  the  Whakarewarewa  Springs — she  is  able  to  walk  with 
the  aid  of  two  sticks,  and  is  fast  regaining  control  of  the  bowel  and 
bladder.     I  have  little  doubt  she  will  make  a  perfect  recovery. 

Kheumatism  and  Skix-diseases. 

Eheumatisni  and  skin-diseases,  and  these  usually  in  a  very  chronic 
form,  furnish  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  we  are  called  upon 
to  treat.  In  all  forms  of  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  we 
have  nmch  success,  especially  where  arthritic  degeneration  is  not  too 
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prononnced.  Hot  acidic  >julphur- baths  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 104°,  or  sulphur- vapour  up  to  115'-',  taken  twice  daily  for  & 
carefully  regulated  time,  according  to  individual  tolerance — which 
we  find  to  vary  greatly — fornie  our  routine  treatment.  These  waters 
redden  the  skin,  and  cause  some  tingling  sensation  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Occasionally  some  irritation  of  the  skin  occurs,  which  is  readily 
allayed  by  a  few  warm  alkaline  showers  or  douches.  In  those 
numerous  and  well-known  cases  of  chronic  hip-rheamatism,  often 
due  to  injury,  we  find  nothing  bo  efficacious  as  the  hot  douche.  The 
beneficial  result  is  due  partly  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  largely 
to  its  mechanical  action  :  [ortuuatdy,  our  arrangemeats  are  so  com- 
plete that  we  are  able  to  vary  the  temperature  and  percussive 
power  of  the  douche  at  will.  We  are  able  to  quote  several  cases  of 
cure  even  where  a  considerable  amount  of  fibrous  anchylosis  has 
existed.  If  the  rheumatic  patient  progresses  favourably  under  the 
bath -treatment  alone,  neither  medicines  nor  electricity  ore  em- 
ploved,  but  if  after  a  few  weeks  bis  progress  is  not  satisfactory  we 
finii  l^alvano-faradism  a  valuable  adjunct.  Usually  thirty  cells  are 
put  into  circuit  with  a  faradic  machine,  and  the  double  current 
applied  in  the  labile  manner  to  the  parts  affected  lor  fifteen  minutes 
daily.  We  find  this  answers  better  than  either  current  alone.  In 
■cases  of  muscular  atrophy  faradism  is  resorted  to  from  the  com- 
mencement.    Massage  is  also  occasionally  of  use. 

Gkeat  success  in  Cases  of  Skin -disease. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  we  meet  with  more 
uniform  success  than  those  affecting  the  skin.  The  solid  and  gaseous 
constituents  of  the  waters  are  no  doubt  important ;  but  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  influence  of  change,  and  all  that  it  implies  in  its 
«ffect  on  both  mind  and  Inxly,  combined  with  the  prolonged  macera- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  and  the  constant  exposure  of  the  skin  to  air  and 
light  which  frequent  bathing  entails.  General  ec:fema,  which  may 
have  resisted  every  form  of  treatment  for  years,  is  generally  cured  in 
a  period  varying  from  six  to  thirteen  weeks  it  the  patient  is  willing 
to  submit  himself  to  rigorous  medical  discipline.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  psoriasis, — at  least,  as  far  as  its  disappearance  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  is  concerned.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  see  psoriasis 
<M)mpletely  eradicated.  For  ringworm  and  Che  impetiginous  eczema 
of  children  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  is  a  specific.  In  sycosis 
epilation  is  necessary,  after  which  our  alkaline  waters  complete  the 
«ure. 

We  have  had  great  success  <luring  the  past  year  in  the  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases.  Several  cases  of  general  eczema  have  been 
completely  cured  in  the  Sanatorium,  and  I  have  at  present  a  female 
patient  about  forty  years  of  age  presenting  the  worst  example  of 
chronic  psoriasis  I  have  yet  seen.  When  she  arrived,  three  months 
ago,  her  body  was  covered  with  large  blood-red  patches  of  psorio^is, 
so  infiltrated  and  thickened  as  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin.     This  state  of  things  had  existed  several  years. 
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I  tried  the  new  th}Toid  remedy  with  her,  but  found  she  could  not 
bear  the  constitutional  disturbance  it  caused.  She  has  had  the 
usual  routine  treatment,  with  two  Priest's  baths  daily,  and  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  discharging  her  in  a  few  days  ^athont  a  vescige 
of  her  trouble  remaining.  In  another  case— one  of  lupus  erytb^ 
matosus  of  the  face — the  thyroid  treatment  agrees,  and  the  patient, 
who  has  been  with  us  four  weeks  only,  presents  a  greatly-improved 
appearance.  In  these  cases  we  do  not  pin  our  faith  exclusively  to 
the  baths,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  internal  medication.  However 
inoperative  such  treatment  may  have  been  at  home,  we  find  that,  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  environment,  rest,  change  of  air  and 
scene,  with  the  baths,  such  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  nse. 
Patients  frequently  decline  to  take  medicine,  saying  that  they  have 
exhausted  the  Pharmacopoca,  and  have  come  to  Botorua  to  try  the 
baths  as  a  last  resource,  but  have  little  faith  in  them.  Such  cases 
are  discouraging.  It  is  dilhcult  to  engraft  an  improved  physical 
state  on  a  hopeless  mental  condition. 

Neukalgia. 

Neuralgias,  as  a  rule,  do  remarkably  well.  Patients  suffering 
from  sciatica  are  a  numerous  class  with  us,  most  of  them  presenting 
a  very  chronic  history.  When  the  disease  is  not  distinctly  associated 
with  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  is  not  of  long  standing,  and 
has  been  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  it  is  very  quickly  cured.  A  few 
baths  relieve  the  pain,  and  there  is  rarely  any  stififness  or  weakness 
remaining.  Chronic  cases  are  not  so  easily  dealt  with — they  require 
great  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both  physician  and 
patient.  Our  routine  treatment  consists  of  hot  baths,  sulphur- 
vapour,  the  (louche,  and  galvanism.  After  six  or  eight  weeks  it 
often  happens  that  nothing  remains  to  remind  the  patient  of  his 
old  enemy,  beyond  some  slight  weakness  or  soreness  of  the  limb,  and 
I  usually  advise  him  to  try  a  week's  sea-bathing  on  his  way  home. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  should  arrive  in  Botorua  not  earlier 
than  September  or  later  than  February.  We  have  had  some  good 
results  ill  the  treatment  of  cer\'ico-brachial  neuralgia.  An  interesting 
case  is  detailed  in  the  last  Year-book. 

A  man  about  fifty  years  of  age  presented  himself  a  few  weeks 
ago  suffering  from  a  spasmodic  neuralgia  of  the  facial  nerve.  Any 
movemeiit  of  tlie  jaws,  as  in  eating,  yawning,  putting  out  the  tongue, 
and  even  sometimes  in  speaking,  brought  on  a  paroxysm,  lasting, 
fortunately,  only  a  few  seconds,  but  evidently  agonizing ;  in  fact, 
his  life  was  a  burdc.'n  to  him.  After  four  weeks*  persistent  bathing. 
witli  iron  and  arsenic  int(;nially  (which  no  doubt  he  had  taken  lie- 
fore)  ho  left  cured. 

Curative  effects  of  Mineral  Waters. 

To  enumerate  every  ailment  in  which  our  thermal  springs  have 
proved  useful  would  prolong  this  paper  indefinitely.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  many  cases  their  healing  power  has  been  disco\'ered 
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accid  en  tally.  Many  women  bathing  for  rheumatism  have  found  them- 
selves cured  of  chronic  metritis  and  leucorrhcea.  and  as  a  result  of 
Buch  cures  have  provtd  fruitful  after  years  of  sterility.  Congestion 
of  the  liver,  biliary  catarrh,  vrith  jaundice  and  hemotrhoids,  have 
been  cured  by  the  acid  sulphur  waters,  which  also  prove  useful  as  a 
topical  application  in  oziena  and  ulcerated  throat.  This  class  of 
water  also  tends  to  reduce  plethora  and  corpulency  without  prostra- 
tion, insures  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  relieves  torpor  of  the 
bowels. 

Ulcerated  Throat. 

The  mention  of  ulcerated  throat  reminds  me  of  two  most  interest- 
ing cases  which  presented  themselves  recently  from  the  island  of 
New  Caledonia.  In  this  island,  tt  appears,  chronic  laryngitis  ia 
common. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  French  gentleman  engaged  iu  busi- 
ness whose  throat  ailment  was  of  long  standing  ;  he  remained  with 
us  a  tew  weeks,  used  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  as  a  gargle, 
and  as  a  wet  compress  to  the  throat  at  night,  and  bathed  in  the 
same  water  twice  daily ;  he  left  perfectly  cured. 

The  second  case  was  a  much  more  serious  one.  The  patient  was 
a  French  Komau  Catholic  priest.  He  attributed  his  ailment  to 
excessive  use  of  his  voice  in  preaching,  leaching,  and  singing.  He 
had  constant  cough,  his  voice  was  hoai-se  and  scarcely  audible,  and 
there  was  occasional  slight  hfemorrhage  from  the  laryngeal  ulcers. 
After  pursuing  for  four  weeks  the  treatment  described  in  the  fore- 
going case,  he  left  very  much  improved,  but  by  no  means  well.  To 
my  surprise,  in  a  tew  weeks  after  his  departure  he  wrote  to  our 
Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  Malfroy,  stating  that  to  his  great  delight  he 
found  himself  perfectly  cured,  and  that  he  could  use  his  voice  in 
preaching  and  singing  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 

Permanent  Benefits  bealibed. 

During  the  past  eight  years  my  correspondence  with  patients 
proposing  to  come  to  Rotorua,  and  with  those  who  have  left  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  experience  of  our  bath  treatment,  has  been  con- 
siderable. No  fact  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  this :  that 
patients  who  have  left  gi'eatly  benefited,  but  not  cured,  almost 
invariably  write  to  say  that,  after  being  a  short  time  at  home,  they 
reahse  the  benefit  they  have  derived,  and,  in  most  cases,  they  find 
themselves  permanently  cured, 

It  appears  that  whatever  it  is  that  our  patients  take  into  their 
systems  by  absorption  or  inhalation,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
intluence  of  change  of  climate,  scene,  and  occupation,  of  relaxation 
and  rest,  time  is  required  tor  assimilation,  and  the  true  benefit  is 
only  realised  some  time  after  their  return  to  their  former  sur- 
roundings. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  experience  is  not  pecuUar  to  New 
Zealand,  but  is  quite  common  with  those  who  frequent  the  spas  of 
Europe, 
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Mabsaoe. 

That  department  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  discovery  and 
application  of  remedies  to   the  cure  of   diseases  being  known  as 
Therapeutics,  it  follows  that  we  may  appropriately    speak  of  the 
application  of  thermo-mineral  waters   to   the  cure  of   diseases  as 
balneo-therapeutics,   of    massage    as    masso-therapeutics,    and    of 
galvanism    as    galvano-therapeutics.     Now,   any    one     writing   in 
this   day   on    balneo- therapeutics   could   scarcely  afford   to  ignore 
the   subsidiary  agencies  of  galvanism  and  massage.      I   say  sub- 
sidiary advisedly;    since  both  find  their  truest  value  and    highest 
use  as  adjuncts  to  bath  treatment,  bathing  diminishing  the  resist- 
ance of  the  skin  to   the  galvanic  current,  and   by  its   emollient 
influence  greatly  assisting  the  manipulations  of  the  masseur.     We 
hear  a  goo<^l  deal  now-a-days  about  massage,  there  is  scarcely  a  spa 
in  Europe  where  it  is  not  practised.     Aix  les  Bains  appears  to  be 
its  headquarters.     Some  of  those    who    desire   to   be    considered 
professors  of  the  art  are  too  apt  to  represent  it  as  a  panacea  for  all 
human  ills,  and  so  mislead  the  unwary.     It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  general  public  should  get  some  definite  idea  of  its  leai 
worth.     The  following  is  what  a  lecturer  on  therapeutics  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,    and  examiner  in  Materia  Medica    to   the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  says  about  it :   '*  By  masso- 
therapeutics  I  mean  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject ;    massage, 
that  is,  simply  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and  not  massage  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living,  or  as  a  modified  form  of  hotel-keeping.     It  must 
be  admitted  that  many  people  regard  massage  and  all   that  apper- 
tains to  it  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  and  not  without  reason. 
The  difiiculty  is,  not  that  massage  fails  to  receive  the  credit  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  but  that  it  is  employed  in  a  number  of  cases  for  which 
it   is   unsuited.     No    discrimination   is   exercised,   but    its    use    is 
advocated  for  all  sorts  of  chronic  ailments.     This  is  a  grave  mis- 
take, and  greatly  to  be  deplored.     The  work  is  too  often  carried  on 
by  people   who  know   little    or   nothing  about  it,  and  have    not 
mastered  even  its  most  elementary  details.     They  regard  it  as  a 
special  system  of  treatment,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  therapeutic  agents  at  the  disposal  of  every  physician. 
They  practise  without  knowledge,  and  often  do  incalculable  harm. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  of  an  aneurism  or  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
being  ruptured  by  the  efforts  of  a  too  zealous  rubber;  and  such 
mishaps  are  not  unfrequent.     The  so-called  masseur,  or  masseuse^ 
who  goes  about  the  country  armed   with  a  'certificate,'  which  is 
simply  a  receipt  for  money  paid,  is  an  abomination,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  a  legitimate  mode   of  treatment  into  dis- 
repute." 

For  these  reasons  we  have  been  shy  of  giving  encouragement  to 
unknown  persons  desirous  of  practising  massage  at  Botorua.  We 
have  long  recognised  the  desirabiUty  of  having  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent tfutssenr  established  here  :  the  difticulty  has  been  to  secure 
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the  services  of  a  man  who  has  haii  the  necessary  training  and  ex- 
perience.    A  trained  operator  has,  liowever,  lately  been  here,  and 
I  tlie  want  will,  I  trust,  be  soon  supplied. 

I  Maqnitudf.  of  Resoukcek. 

r  There  are  two  questions  which  are  perpetually  propounded  by 
visitoi-B  to  Rotorua.  The  first  is  usually  put  in  this  way  ;  "  How  is 
it  that  the  Govermueut  of  New  Zealand  does  not  advertise  these 
springs?  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them  in  .Australia,  or 
America,  or  England  (or  wherever  the  questioner  happens  to  hail 
from).  I  should  not  have  been  here,  but  that  I  heaivl,  quite  casually, 
that  a  friend  of  mine  had  been  cured  here  ;  and  if  I  am  cured  I  shall 
be  able  to  send  you  dozens  of  patients,"  My  usual  reply  ia  :  "  We 
believe  that  good  medical  work  will  advertise  itself,  and  your  remarks 
confirm  the  assertion.  It  ia  evident  yon  believe  in  your  own  adver- 
tising power,  and  so  do  we.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  spend 
money  in  advertising  when  Wb  find  that  our  bathing- accommodation 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand  made  upon  it ;  at  present  it  is  barely 
equal  thereto.  At  the  same  time  our  resources  are  practically  un- 
limited. We  have  one  spring  in  Ohinemutu  estimated  to  discrtarge 
not  less  than  a  million  gallons  daily,  which  means  that  it  is  capable 
of  supplying  10,000  baths  daily  of  100  gallons  each.  This  ia  at 
present  running  to  waste.  At  Whakarewarewa  there  is  a  spring 
almost,  if  not  quite,  its  equal.  Should  the  time  ever  come  when 
these  springs  are  not  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  them  we  have 
the  Waiotapu  Valley  to  fall  back  upon,  which  ia  surely  destined  in 
the  future  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Thermal -springs  District  of  New 
Zealand,     Immense  as  our  resources  are  at  Rotorua.  they  sink  into 

»inBignificance  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Waiotapu  Valley." 
COMPAHISON  OF  THE  RoTOKUA  SpKlNOS  WITH  THOSE  OF  EuKOPE. 
The  second  question  usually  takes  this  form  :  "  How  do  your 
springs  compare  with  those  of  Europe  ?"  This  is  a  much  larger  and 
more  interesting  subject.  The  first  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  ia 
this ;  that  cold  mineral  spas,  of  high  therapeutic  value  as  internal 
remedies,  are  abundant  in  Europe,  whereas  they  are  rare  in  New 
Zealand.  In  the  Rotorua  district  our  mineral  waters  are  all  hot,  and 
more  suitable  for  bathing  than  for  internal  administration.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  water  is  hot  it  is  unfit  for 
internal  use.  Tlie  water  of  our  Rachel  Spring  is  an  admirable 
dietetic -water  for  gouty  and  dyspeptic  patients,  used  either  hot  or 
cold ;  and  a  spring  has  recently  been  discovered  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Boto  Ehu  containing,  in  spite  of  its  high  temperature,  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  iiolds  in  solution  a  good  deal 
of  carbonate  of  iron.  After  keeping  a  sample  of  this  water  securely 
bottled  for  about  three  weeks,  I  sent  it  to  a  chemical  friend  for 
examination.  His  report  was  as  follows  :  ■'  On  opening  the  bottle 
L  .of  '  iron-water '  from  Roto  Ehu  I  found  a  good  deal  of  free  carbonic- 
lacid  gas,  the  water  effervescing  briskly  like  ordinary  soda-water  ;  it 
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contained  what  was  equivalent  to  172  cubic  inches  per  gallon.  Of 
course  this  estimate  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  would  only  repre- 
sent a  part  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  water  direct  from  the  spring. 
There  is  more  iron  than  I  thought  would  be  in  it.  This  most 
probably  exists  in  the  water  as  ferrous  carbonate  dissolved  in  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  resembles  the  European  water  of  Pyrmont,  with 
this  diiference,  that  it  contains  more  chlorine  and  silica.  As  far  as 
I  have  gone  I  find  the  water  to  contain,  in  grains  per  gallon: 
Chlorine,  11*2;  lime  (CaO),  12*74;  magnesia,  1-177;  silica,  10*266; 
iron  (FeO),  1177 — total  solids  per  gallon,  36*560 ;  carbonic  acid,  172 
cubic  inches."  This  spring  has  an  enormous  outflow,  and  is  destined 
to  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  both  for  external  and  internal  use. 

The  next  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  is  this :  that  the  thenuftl 
springs  of  the  Eotorua  district  contain  a  far  smaller  amount  of  dis- 
solved salts  than  those  of  Europe.  The  difference  amounts  to  7  to 
1  in  favour  of  Europe.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  total  solids  in 
grains  per  gallon  of  the  nine  springs  first  enumerated,  we  find 
that  they  amount  to  96'51gr.  only,  whereas  if  we  cake  anv  nine 
European  bprings  at  haphazard— say,  Vichy,  Ems,  Baden  Baden, 
Marienbad,  Beidlitz,  Wiesbaden,  Saltzbrunnen,  Kreuznach,  and 
Leuk — we  find  that  their  dissolved  constituents  amount  to  708gr, 
per  gallon. 

Fortunately,  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  a  thermal  spring  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  fixed  salts  it  may  contain.     It 
wouhl  be  a  fortunate  thing,  of  course,  if  we  could  discover  in  our 
district  a  cold  mineral  spring  like  that  of  Hunyadi-Janos,  in  Hungary, 
of  which  a  wineglassful  is  an  efficient  aperient ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  this  in  a  volcanic  region  like  ours.     The  so-called  *'  clieuii- 
cally-indifleront  springs,"  such  as  Gastein  and  Wildbad,  in  Germany. 
contain  absolutely  less  mineral  matter  than  our  ordinary  drinking 
water.    Thus,  the  New  River  water  contains  2^gr.  of  solid  matter  to 
the  pint,  the  East  London  Company  dgr.,  and  that  supplied  by  the 
Hampstead  Company  4igr.     Yet  these  waters  cause  uo  apparent 
effect,  whilst  the  spnngs  of  Wildbad,  with  3^gr.  of  salt  to  the  pint, 
and  (iastein  with  2gr.,  are  capable  of  producing  therapeutic  results 
mainly  due  perhaps  to  the  temperature   at   which   they   are    em- 
ployed.  The  clieinically-indififerent  baths,  especially  the  cooler  ones, 
possess  peculiarly  sedative  effects,  not  only  allaying  nervous  irrita- 
tion, but  also  diminishing  vascular  excitement,  whilst  the  warmer 
springs  of  the  same  class,  being  more  stimulant,  are  chiefly  used  in 
aggravated  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
One  important  fact  has  been  definitely  estabhshed  by  experiment, 
— whatever  may  be   Nature's   secret  in  the  preparation    of   these 
remedies,  it  can  never  be  discovered  by  science  or  imitated  by  art. 
We  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  the  empirical  knowledge  that 
certain  mineral  waters  produce  certain  effects. 

There  are  other  salient  points  of  difference  between .  our  springs 
and  those  of  Europe.  Our  waters  contain  abundance  of  silica  and 
silicates,  and  little  or  no  lime,  while  those  of  Europe  contain  abun- 
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dance  of  lime,  and  little  or  uo  silica  or  silicates.  Our  dJetrict  appears 
to  be  one  in  which  silica  takes  the  place  of  lime,  the  latter  being 
almost  a  chemical  curiosity. 

.Another  curious  fact  la  that  hepatic  or  sulphurous  waters, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  free 
sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Priest's  Bath,  are  abundant 
here,  but  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe.  The  one  sole  point  of 
resemblance — common  not  only  to  Burope  and  New  Zealand,  but 
to  all  thermal  springs  in  the  world — is  the  prevalence  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt)  as  a  leading  ingredient. 

The  Surroundings  of  Botorua. 

The  Rolorua  district  enjoys  the  patronage  of  three  classes  of 
visitors:  the  tourist,  the  invalid -tourist,  and  the  invalid  proper. 
The  question  of  common  interest  to  them  ail  is,  What  have  they  to 
do,  and  what  have  they  to  see  when  they  get  there  ?  The  best  thing 
we  uau  do  for  the  tourist  is  to  provide  liini  with  a  local  guide-book, 
and  then  transfer  him  into  the  hands  of  a  guide.  The  most  delightful 
trip  he  can  take  in  fine  weather — say  from  December  to  March — is 
to  join  a  party,  and  do  the  round  of  the  lakes. 

Crossing  from  the  old  township  of  Ohinemmu  in  a  steam-Iauuoh, 
he  will  hrst  visit  the  Island  of  Mokoia,  in  the  centre  of  Lake 
Botorua ;  thence  to  the  beautiful  cold  spring  of  Hamarana,  one  of 
the  most  charming  picntckmg  spots  in  the  district ;  thence  through 
the  Ohau  Creek  into  Lake  BotO'iti ;  here  he  would  do  well  to  camp 
tor  the  nighl,  and  spend  the  following  day  in  exploring  the  cosy 
bays  and  inlets  with  which  the  lake  abounds,  and  visiting  the  hot 
spring  of  Manapirua.  and  the  waterfall  an<]  hot  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taneke. 

Crossing  over  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  landing  at 
Tapuaeharuru,  a  short  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  will  bring  him  to  Lake 
Boto  Ebu.  Crossing  this  in  a  canoe,  be  will  tind  the  hot  iron  spring 
already  alluded  to,  and  may  readily  convince  himself  of  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  water  by  attempting  to  make  tea  with  it,  or  using  it  to 
dilute  his  brandy. 

.\nolher  walk  of  a  mile  will  disclose  one  of  the  loveliest  lakes 
ID  the  district.  Lake  Roto-Ma.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
IB,  that  this  lake  is  a  vision  of  beauty,  which  every  visitor  lingers 
round  as  long  as  possible  and  leaves  with  regret.  This  trip  shows 
the  visitor  the  Paradise  of  the  district :  he  will  find  the  Inferno 
at  Tikitere.  When  George  Augustus  Saia  visited  this  spot  some 
seven  years  ago,  he  called  it  at  once  "Hell's  Gates."  It  is 
certainly  a  most  weird  and  awe-inspiring  place.  The  steam  rising 
from  Its  boiling  pools  and  mud-geysers  is  a  never-failing  landmark 
seen  from  every  point  of  the  Hoiorua  basin.  The  hydro-thermal 
action  is  so  powerful  at  this  spot  that  the  visitor  feels  the  earth 
vibrating  under  his  feet ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  dismal  horrors, 
'  ivalida — ladies  even — will  spend  weeks  here  in  order  to  get  the 
mefit  of  the  heaUng  springs,  which  are  justly  credited  with  many 
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most  remarkable  cures.     Tikitere  fs  eleven  miles  from  Botorua,  and 
the  trip  may  be  comfortably  made  in  half  a  day. 

The  next  point  of  interest  for  the  tourist  is  the  Wai-o-Tapu 
Valley,  distant  from  Eotorua  some  twenty  miles.  Leaving  his  hotel 
after  an  early  breakfast,  say  at  7  a.m.,  the  visitor  may  see  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and  return  in  time  for  dinner  at 
6  p.m.,  but  only  to  regret  the  inadequacy  of  a  one-day's  visit  to  fully 
inform  himself  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
trict. 

Tarawera. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  trip  for  the  young  and  strong 
than  the  journey  to  Tarawera  Mountain,  the  scene  of  the  eruption 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1886.  A  ride  of  ten  miles  on  horseback  brings 
the  visitor  to  the  buried  village  of  Wairoa ;  thence  a  voyage  by  boat 
some  nine  miles,  across  Lake  Tarawera,  lands  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  ascent  will  occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  summit,  he  cannot  but  feel  well  rewarded  for  his  toil. 
No  verbal  description  can  possibly  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
scene  of  devastation  and  desolation  which  this  standpoint  reveals. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  the  invaUd  tourist  is  to  attend  to 
business  first  and  pleasure  afterwards.  If  he  really  wishes  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  hot  springs,  he  must  not  bathe  irregularly  on  the 
advice  of  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry ;  taking  a  long  fatiguing  journey  one 
day,  and  possibly  three  hot  baths  the  next,  and  then  wondering  how 
it  is  that  he  feels  so  limp  and  exhausted  :  this  kind  of  thing  will  only 
disappoint  him,  and  do  no  credit  to  the  springs.  He  may  verv  well 
spend  the  first  three  weeks  of  his  visit  in  bathing  systematically, 
filling  up  his  intervals  of  leisure  by  visiting  places  of  interest  near 
his  hotel  or  boarding-house — and  there  are  many,  though  usually 
neglected  because  they  are  so  easy  of  access. 

The  Rotokua  Basin  and  its  surroundings. 
Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  visitors  staying  at  the  Lake  or  Palace 
Hotels  takes  the  nearest  route  across  the  Pukeroa  Recreation  Re- 
serve to  the  Government  baths  :  and  yet  from  this  spot  a  most 
magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  Rotorua  basin,  80,000  acres 
in  extent,  may  be  obtained.  Standing  on  the  highest  point,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  north,  the  visitor  sees  spread  out  before  him  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  Tjake  Rotorua  —20,000  acres  of  water,  with  the  lofty 
volcanic  island  of  Mokoia  in  its  centre.  The  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  surrounding  hills,  the  cloud  scenery  reflected  in  the  water,  the 
white  clifis  to  the  north  and  north-east  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  the 
steam  column  rising  from  Tikitere,  the  bluff  of  Wahanga — the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Tarawera  Range  —  just  peering  above  the 
intervenin*»  hills,  and  in  the  foreground  the  Maori  village  and  the 
English  Church  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  form  a  pic- 
ture which  would  certainly  delight  the  artist,  who  usually  sees  when 
he  looks,  if  not  the  tourist,  who  too  often  looks  without  seeing. 
Turning  to  the  south  and  south-west,  I  know  of  no  prospect  more 
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WH&KA  RB  W  AKB  WA . 


lovely  on  a  calm  Bummer's  evening  at  Bunset.  The  steam  columna 
of  Whakarewarewa  are  thrown  into  relief  by  the  dark  back- 
ground of  hills,  and  through  the  Hento  Gorge  a  glimpse  is  caught 
of  the  deep  blue  Faeroa  Kanges  in  the  extreme  distance.  In  the 
west  is  the  bold  bluff  of  Paparata,  with  its  sky-line  clothed  with 
forest,  through  which  the  setting  sun  throws  a  flood  of  crimson 
light,  making  it  look  like  a  veritable  buah  on  tiie.  North  of  west 
ie  the  NgongoCaha  Mountain,  rising  1. 600ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  from  the  summit  of  which  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  with  its  numerous  islands,  and  inland  the  snow- 
capped moustains  of  Kuapehu  and  Tongariro. 

Wh  A  KAKE  WARE  W  A . 

At  Whakarewarewa,  only  two  miles  from  Botorua,  the  visitor  will 
find  an  epitome  of  alt  that  the  neighbourhood  contains ;  hotel  and 
bathing-accompio<lation,  geysei's,  hot  springs,  boiling  pools,  mud 
volcanoes,  hot  waterfalls,  and  siliceous  terrace  formation.  It  will 
interest  the  visitor  lo  know  that  in  our  Thermal -springs  District  exist 
the  only  geysers  in  that  British  Empire  on  which  the  sun  is  said 
never  to  set.  Geysers  are  found  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Iceland, 
and  in  Thibet.  Of  the  latter  we  know  very  little,  but  geologists  tell 
ue  that,  of  the  geysers  of  the  world,  those  of  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho  are  the  oldest,  those  in  New  Zealand  the  next  in  age, 
and,  strange  to  say,  those  of  Iceland,  with  which  most  of  us  were 
first  acquainted,  the  youngest. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  invalid  tourist  has  plenty  to 
interest  him  close  at  home,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  a 
profitable  use  of  the  numerous  hot  springs  at  his  disposal. 

The  Geysek  at  Obakkikobako. 
This  geyser  broke  out  in  June,  1893,  and  occasioned  a  profound 
sensation  in  the  district.  Those  who  have  seen  it  declare  it  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  and  astounding  phenomenon  in  New  Zealand, 
and,  for  power  and  grandeur  as  a  geyser,  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  verj-  appropriately  named  "the  Terrific." 
The  Government  on  hearing  of  the  outbreak,  commissioned  our 
Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  C.  Malfroy,  to  visit  and  report  upon  it. 
To  give  his  report  in  extensn  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but 
that  portion  of  it  which  describes  the  route  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
leach  it,  and  the  eruption  he  witnessed,  will  be  read  with  interest: — 

Mr.  MiLFBOT's  Bepobt  to  the  Suevbyob-Gbszb*!,,  dated  July  l-5th,  1893. 
Be  Qeyttr  at  Oraketkorako. 
8lB, —  I  have  the  honour  to  report  Cliat  on  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  SCh 
iDBtanc   1    took   immediate  iiclioa   and   mode   Brraageiiietita   for  tbe 
leaving  Botorua  on  the  nth  for  Ateemuri  in  a  buggy,  with  a  Maori  toac 
and  interpreter.     We  arrived  in  Che  evening,  slept  there,  and  at  T  a.m.  on  ins 
ISlh  we  started  for  Orakeikorako  on  horneback. 

We  followed  the  TaupD  Road  forabont  Iwo  miletiand  a  half,  when  we  turned 
off  to  the  left  into  a  euH^i  following  a  Maori  track  for  about  three  mites,  whioh 
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took  us  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Waikato  River.  This  we  followed  np  for  aboat 
four  miles,  reaching  Orakeikorako  at  9.30  a.m.  The  track  is  by  no  means  bad, 
but  it  is  very  narrow,  overgrown  with  tussock-grass,  and  manuka  on  each 
side,  and  cut  down  deeply  by  traffic  and  rain.  This  renders  travelling  very  slow. 
It  could,  however,  be  made  into  a  good  horse^track  at  a  small  cost ;  but  from  in- 
formation gathered  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  shorter  and  more  attractive  and 
interesting  road  could  be  made  to  Orakeikorako  by  following  the  south-west  bank 
of  the  Waikato  all  the  way  from  Ateamuri.  It  would  pews  by  the  Rainbow  Falls 
and  the  several  rapids  of  that  part  of  this  beautiful  river,  and  open  up  a  oonntiy 
which,  judging  from  the  abundance  of  tussock-grass,  should  be  well  adapted  for 
general  grazing  purposes. 

The  Oeyser  is  situated  on  the  Tutukau  East  Block,  on  the  south-west  bank 
of  the  Waikato  liiver,  about  ten  chains  from  tlie  said  river,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  nearest  whares  of  the  native  village.  It  is 
at  the  foot  of  a  clay-bank  and  the  upper  end  of  an  old  silica  terrace  formation  of  a 
light  salmon-colour,  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  and  reaching  down  to  the  river- 
bank.  It  is  fifty  yards  in  a  north-went  direction  from  the  old  lujfaioa  known  as 
the  Orakeikorako  Pool,  which  latter  has  become  quiescent  since  the  abnormal 
eruption  of  the  geyser  started,  about  the  middle  of  June  last.  The  actual  geyser 
spring  conRists  of  an  oystershell-shaped  basin,  12Ct.  to  15ft.  long  and  6ft.  to  8ffi. 
wide,  starting  from  nothing  at  the  outer  edge  to  about  5ft.  deep  at  the  geyser 
end,  with  two  well-defined  apertures,  one  a  vertical  hole,  about  12in.  in  diameter, 
now  blocked  up  with  two  largo  stones  silicated  fast  into  it ;  the  other  is  an 
horizontal  fisHure  Idin.  long  by  4in.  or  5in.  wide,  emerging  into  the  vertical  hole 
almost  at  a  right  angle  at  a  depth  of  about  4ft.  below  the  level  of  the  terrace 
formation,  and  just  above  the  obstruction  of  the  vertical  geyser- pipe. 

The  Native  ferryman,  Watene,  told  us  on  our  arrival  that  the  last  eruption 
took  place  at  about  4  o'clock  a.m.,  and  that  it  would  play  again  abouc  noon. 
Arriving  at  the  geyser  basin  at  10  a.m.,  we  found  it  full,  and  the  water 
flowing  out  gently  through  an  old  drain  cut  in  the  silica  formation  years  ago,  into 
a  second  ba.stn,  which  has  also  gone  cold  since  this  new  geyser  action  started,  and 
the  water  of  wliich  seems  to  leak  outduring  the  period  of  the  geyser's  quiescence. 
This  outHow  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  increasing  gradually.  The  water 
in  the  geyser  basin  then  began  to  boil  up,  first  slowly,  then  more  and  more  fiercelv, 
for  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  first  phase  of  the  eruption  started.  The  steam 
or  eruptive  furcc  coming  out  of  the  side  fissure  heretofore  described,  with  great 
force,  ejected  the  water  from  the  geyser  basin,  part  of  which  ran  back  into  the 
basin,  to  be  ro-ejected  repeatedly  by  the  force,  thus  causing  a  great  commotion 
of  tlie  water  and  loud  thudding  noise  as  the  water  and  steam  battled  together. 
This  lasted  for  ahout  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  eruptive  force  had  cleared  all 
the  water  out  of  the  basin,  throwing  it  in  a  parabolic  spray  to  a  distance  of  over 
2  chains.  Then  the  second  phase  of  the  eruption  started,  consisting  of  a  jet  of 
superheated  steam  and  water  of  a  bluish-purple  tint,  into  which  I  could  not 
thrust  a  pointed  stick.  Emerging  from  the  fissure,  and  striking  against  the  pro- 
jecting rock,  it  was  lifted  up  at  an  angle  of  about  45° degrees,  throwing  a  fine  spray 
for  a  distance  of  fully  three  chains.  The  immense  force  with  which  the  steam  is 
ejected  against  the  rock  and  its  sudden  expansion  as  it  emerges  from  the  fissure 
cause  a  terrific  roaring  noise,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  It 
was  with  the  greatt^st  difficulty  we  could  hear  each  other  speak  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  geyser.  This  second  phase  continued  for  over  an  hour,  the  pent-up  force 
dying  away  gradually,  the  water,  falling  back  into  the  geyser  basin,  re-entered 
and  disappeared  in  the .  fissure,  and  the  geyser  action  stopped  altogether.  We 
could  then  see  in  comfort  the  apertures  hereinbefore  described ;  the  edges  of  the 
fissure  were  blackish  brown,  smooth  on  the  inner  side,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
volcanic  heat,  or  fire,  no  glassy  formation,  though  the  Natives  say  that  sixteen 
months  ago  tongues  of  flame  were  seen  by  them  issuing  from  the  orifice.  We 
only  saw  one  eruption,  but  Watene  says  that  they  are  all  similar,  and 
take  place  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours,  with  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours' 
duration,  thus  giving  about  three  eruptions  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Having  seen  **  Pohutu,"  '*  Wairoa,'  the  *♦  Crow's  Nest,"  and  **  Wairakei" 


geyseri).  also  tbe  blow-hole  &t  Ke.rapiti,  in  Aoti 
they  sink  into  in  sign  iti  cane  e  when  compared  v. 
(which  IB  the  very  appropriate  name  given  to 
w  and  described  it). 


in.  I  have  no  hsBilation  in  seiyinK 
til  the  ■•  Terrific  *'  ol  Orakeikotako 
,by  Mr.  R.  S. Thompson,  who  first 
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For  aoiue  zDODths  past  this  geyser  has  been  quiescent.  It  i» 
anticipated  that  a  wet  season,  with  a  rise  of  the  Waikato  Biver.  will 
render  it  active  again. 

Accommodation. 
The  opening  of  the  Auckland-Botorun  Bailway.  which  took  place 
in  December  last,  found  Botorua  totally  unprepared  for  the  greatly 
increased  trafEc.  From  December  until  the  end  of  March  the  horels 
and  boarding- houses  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  visitors  bad 
to  be  lodged  in  tents.  TMs  state  of  things  will  be  remedied  by 
next  season  ;  indeed,  the  accommodation  will  probably  exceed  the 
demand.  A  Ust  of  the  hotels  and  boarding- houses,  with  the  number 
they  will  be  able  to  accommodate  respectively,  may  be  interesting. 


Hotels. 


The  Grand       - 

The  Geyser     . . 
The  Palace     . . 
Lake  House   . . 
The  Rotorutv  . . 

BftlbgRto  House 
The  Lang  ham 
Tftrawero  Houee 
Lake  View      . . 
Uokoia  View  . . 

BOARUINO 

70 
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The  tariffs  vary  from  25s.  weekly.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  for  the  past  year.  Tbe 
hotel  returns  are  very  unreliable,  as  visitors  move  from  one  house  to 
another,  and  so  get  counted  twice  over  in  many  cases ;  but  the  tact 
remains  that  our  bath  fees  for  December,  January,  February,  and 
March  last  were  nearly  double  what  they  have  been  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  any  previous  season,  showing  that  our  invalids  at 
least  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  The  returns  of  baths  token 
show  23,196  for  the  year  ending  March,  1895,  as  against  17,032  for 
the  previous  year. 

EOUTEB   PBOM    AU8TB.U,1AK   COLONIES. 

The  most  direct  route  for  visitors  from  the  Australian  Colonies  is 
Irom  Sydney  to  Auckland,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Botorua.  Those 
who  may  desire  to  see  something  more  of  the  country  niay  take 
steamer  from  Melbourne  to  the  Bluff,  and  from  thence  on  to 
'Wellington,  continuing  the  journey  overland  to  Rotorua — a  four 
days'  trip,  most  enjoyable  in  fine  weather.  Patients  should  be 
recommended  to  bring  plain,  warm  clothing,  and  substantial  boota 
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and  shoes.  Eotorua  is  essentially  a  convenient  place  for  the  wear- 
ing-out of  old  clothes.  Frills  and  furbelows,  jewellery  and  valuable 
watches,  had  better  be  left  at  home,  as  they  are  not  improved  by  the 
sulphurous  vapours  arising  from  the  springs.  The  watch  par  excel' 
lence  for  Rotorua  is  the  nickel-plated  **  Waterbury." 


A  SCENIC  WONDERLAND. 

By  Malcolm  Boss. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  seeing  New  Zealand  scenery  in  all  its 
varied  grandeur  and  loveliness  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be  able  to 
commence  his  tour  at  the  West  Coast  Sounds,  work  his  way  over- 
land vw  McKinnon's  Pass  to  Lakes  Te  Anauand  Manapoori,  proceed 
thence  to  Wakatipu  and  Wanaka,  then  on  to  Mount  Cook  and  over 
one  of  the  glacier  passes  to  the  West  Coast,  returning  eastward  viii 
the  Otira  Gorge  to  Cliristchurch.  A  tour  on  these  hnes  will,  with 
the  formation  of  good  roads  and  tracks  in  some  of  the  roughest 
parts,  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  embrace  the  principal  scenic 
features  of  interest  in  the  South  Island.  At  present  such  a  journey 
is  impracticable,  except  in  the  case  of  mountaineers,  or,  at  all  events, 
good  walkers ;  but  the  points  mentioned  may  be  all  reached  in 
different  ways  in  comparative  comfort. 

Wkst  Coast  Sounds. 

Beginning  in  the  South,  we  have  the  far-famed  West  Coast 
Sounds,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  in  number,  all  lying  within  a  dis- 
tance of  120  miles  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  of 
New  Zealand.  The  best  way  of  visiting  the  Sounds  is  by  the  annual 
excursions,  so  well  oarri(Kl  out  each  summer  by  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company  of  New  Zealand.  Every  season  these  excursions, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  gigantic  ten-day  water-picnic,  are 
patronised  by  hundreds  of  sight-seers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
globe,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  splendid  excursion  can  be 
enjoyed  in  any  other  part  of  the  w^orld.  The  steamer  calls  first  at 
Treservation  Inlet,  thereafter  proceeding  northward  through  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  fiords  to  Milford  Sound,  the  grandest  of  all. 
The  jnountains  by  which  Milford  Sound  is  surrounded  are  the 
highest  on  this  coast,  the  glacier-crowned  Pembroke  Peak  rising 
almost  it  might  be  said  frojn  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  6,7(X)ft. 
One  of  the  jnost  noticeable  among  them  is  the  remarkably- shaped 
Mitre  Peak,  the  end  of  a  long  ridge  that  runs  back  from  the  Sound, 
and  attains  in  the  Mitre  its  greatest  height  of  5,560ft.  The  Lion, 
a  massive  mountain  on  the  opposite  side,  from  some  points  of 
view  closely  resembling  a  lion  coucliantt  is  likewise  a  striking 
feature  of  the  Sound ;  and  the  Stirling  Falls  (500ft.  high)  and  the 
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Bowen  Falls  (540ft.)  aru  sights  worth  coming  a>  long  way  to  see. 
The  walla  of  the  Fiord  go  straight  down  to  tremendous  deptllB, 
and,  except  at  the  head,  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  anchorage  tor  ships. 
In  one  place,  near  the  SlirUng  Fall,  the  soundings  show  a  depth  of 
21i  fathouiB.  The  Hev.  W.  S.  Green,  a  member  of  the  English 
Alpine  Club  who  visited  New  Zealand  some  years  ago,  thus  refers  to 
his  entry  into  Milford  Sound : — 

Vertical  cliffs  rose  lor  tboiiSBJids  oF  [set  uc  either  hand,  and  we  drove  in  befora 
>  bloat  BO  strong  as  almost  to  make  ateamiuK  unnecaBSBty.  The  auclace  of  tbe 
aea,  would  now  and  then  be  tnrn  oB  in  sheets,  driven  along  in  EpindtUt,  ani]  again 
all  would  bo  calm  as  glass.  Waterfajls,  resembling  tlio  tjtaabach.  came  down  the 
olifis  from  lat  above  the  clouds,  and  were  blown  away  into  spray  while  in  mid-air 
by  the  fury  of  the  atorm.  Wherever  vegetation  could  gee  a  footing  on  these 
immense  precipices  lovely  tree-ferns  and  darker  uhruba  grew  in  prolusion,  all 
dripping  with  moisture,  and  running  up  the  cliSs  in  long  strips  of  verdure  till 
lost  to  our  view  aloft  in  the  torn  white  mista.  The  vivid  green  of  the  foliage  waa 
the  feature  of  al)  this  wondrous  saene  which  struck  me  most.  Two  or  three  miles 
Qp  the  sound  we  steamed  close  to  an  immense  waterfall  whiob,  in  one  plange  of 
SOOft,,  leaped  into  the  aound  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  drowning  our  voices  and 
sending  great  gushes  of  spray  over  the  steamer'a  deck.  The  face  of  another  great 
cliff  woa  so  draped  with  numberless  small  falls  that  it  aeemed  to  be  oovered  with 
a  veil  of  silver  ganza  about  300  yards  in  width.  While  passing  along  here  we 
Gred  a  gun  :  echo  after  echo  resounded  from  clif!  to  cliff,  and  from  invisible  crags 
high  over  our  heads  ijie  echo  again  returned  as  a  voice  from  the  clouds.  The 
iniat  now  showed  an  inclination  to  clear  off,  the  rain  ceased,  and  as  we  entered 
the  inner  basin  of  the  sound  the  forest  increased  in  beauty.  The  tutara  pines, 
draped  with  festoous  of  grey  liclien,  contrasted  well  with  the  soft  green  of  the 
great  fern-fronds,  and  formed  a  Huitable  background  to  the  scarlet  blosscims  of 
the  rata  {Uttroaideroi  luciiiaj  which  here  and  there  lit  up  the  upper  surface  of 
the  forest  nrich  patches  of  intense  colour.  Gleams  of  sunshine  began  to  dart 
through  the  clouds,  giving  a  momentary  flash  on  one  of  the  nonieraiia  cascadea, 
and  then,  passing  over  forest  and  oliS,  added  new  beauties  of  light  aud  shade. 
When  about  sight  miles  From  the  open  sea  a  booming  aound  rose  liigher  over  the 
voices  of  the  numerous  oascadea,  growing  louder  as  we  advanced,  and,  rounding 
a  foresl-clod  point,  we  came  upon  the  grandest  of  New  Zealand  waterfalla— tbe 
^reat  Bowco  Fall.  Its  first  fall  is  only  about  50[l,  into  a  rocky  basin,  hut,  leap- 
ing from  it  upwards  and  outwards  in  a  mnat  wonderful  curve,  it  plunges  down 
with  a  deafening  roar  in  a  single  leap  of  800ft.  Tha  "Te  Anau"  was  allowed  to 
drift  Qp  in  the  eddy  caused  by  the  [all,  and,  being  caught  by  the  stceani  in  the 
midst  of  drenobing  clouds  of  spraj,  she  was  spun  round  as  though  she  were  a 
mere  floating  twig ;  Chen,  steaming  to  a  abort  diatance,  she  stopped  again.  Tbe 
weather  bad  now  token  up  suOicientty  for  us  to  see  through  an  opening  in 
the  clouds  the  snowolad  Cop  of  Mitre  Peak,  which  rises  in  one  grand  precipice 
of  5,560lt.  from  the  surface  of  the  sound.  The  glacier  on  Pembroke  Peak 
showed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  was  lost  to  view  ;  but  what  wo  saw  formed 
the  grandest  combination  of  scenery  upon  which  my  eyes  hod  ever  rested.  Aa 
these  sounds  ore  from  200  to  300  fathoms  deep,  there  are  but  few  places  in  them 
where  a  ship  could  onctior ;  had  we  stayed  there  for  the  night  we  should  have 
made  the  steamer  fast  to  the  trees. 

The  Suthkhland  Watekfall. 
But  the  attractions  of  this  locality  are  not  exhausted  hy  a  visit 
to  the  Sound  itself.  There  are  other  wonders  near  at  hand,  and 
now  easily  accessible  Co  the  tourist.  A  favourite  excnrsiou  is  the 
one  to  the  Sutherland  Falls,  distant  from  the  Sound  some  thirteen 
or  fourteen  miles.  Two  short  stages  of  tbe  journey  are  made  in 
I  boats,  but  the  visitor  has  to  walk  the  greater  part  of  the  distance. 
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Formerly  this  was  ratlier  a  serious  undertaking  for  all  but  accom- 
plished pedestrians,  as  the  original  bush  track  was  a  very  rough  one: 
but  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  a  well-graded  footpath  will 
have  been  formed  all  the  way  to  the  Falls,  and  any  one  capable  of 
walking  eight  or  ten  miles  on  an  ordinary  road  may  safely  undertake 
the  journey.  The  accommodation  at  the  end  of  the  day's  tramp  is, 
however,  of  rather  a  pnmitive  character,  and  visitors  must  be  con- 
tent to  *'  rough  it,"  at  all  events  for  one  night.  The  Pall  itself— 
1,905ft.  high — is  more  remarkable  for  grandeur  than  for  beauty,  but, 
in  any  ease,  it  is  well  worih  a  visit,  apart  altogether  from  the  splendid 
views  of  mountain,  river,  lake,  and  forest  to  be  seen  on  every  hand 
during  the  entire  journey. 

The  Clkddau  and  Mount  Tutoko. 

No  visitor  to  Milfonl  should  return  without  taking  a  stroll  for  a 
few  miles  up  the  north-west  branch  of  the  Gleddau  Hiver.     The 
writer  has    just    returned    from  an   expedition  into    the    hitherto 
unknown  country  at  the  head  of  the  north-west  branch  of  this  river, 
having  made,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Hodgkins  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Ross,  the 
first  ascent  of  Mount  Tutoko — the  highest  mountain  in  the  fiord 
country — and  discovered  several  new  glaciers,  peaks,  and  waterfalls. 
When  a  track  is  made  and  a  hut  erected  at  the  foot   of  the  Age 
Glacier,  this  trip  will  be  an  easy  one,  and  very  popular  with  tourists 
to  the  Sounds,  as  an  easv  dav's  walk  from  Milford  will  take  the 
traveller  on  to  the  clear  ice  of  the  glacier,  which  comes  down  almost 
to  the  bush  in  the  vallev.  only  about  1,200ft.  above  sea-level.     The 
scenery  at  the  head  of  the  viilley,  which  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous 
glacier-crowned  mountains,  is  very  fine,  rivalling  anything  that  can 
be  seen  in  the  Arthur  Valley  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Suther- 
land Fulls.     Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  tourists  will,  as  soon  as 
facilities  are  provided,  prefer  to  make  this  trip  rather  than  the  one 
to  the  Sutherland  Falls.     The  terminal  face  of  the  glacier  is  only 
about  ton  miles  from  the  Sound.     We  reached  it  easily  in  a  short 
winter's  day,  though  we  had  to  carry  heavy  swags  through  thetrack- 
kiss  forest,  and  over  the  great  slippery  boulders  of  the  river,  which 
for  several  miles  is  a  roaring  torrent,  its  banks  lined  with  beautiful 
busli  in  which  the  kiwi  and  kakapo  and  other  strange    birds  find 
a  congenial  homo.     We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  ancient  tree-grown 
moraine.'  of  the  Age  Glacier,  and  next  morning  started  early  on  our 
climb.     A  certain  but  somewhat  diflicult  and  dangerous  route  to  the 
summit  presented  itself  up  the  main  ice-stream,  but  this  was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  safer  but  more  problematical  one  to  the  right 
of  the  glacier.     After  ascending  some  3,000ft.  above  the  camp  we 
wore  surprised  to  see,  right  above  us,  a  magnificent  ice-fall  which 
came  from  a  plateau  beyond.     Getting  above  this,  an  easy  way  over 
gent  hi  snow  slopes,  cleft  by  great  hergschrunds,  led  to  the  final  peak, 
which  we  now  expected   to  reach  in  an  hour.     Our  expectations, 
however,  were  not  realised,  for   the  upper  slopes  were  very  hard, 
and  a  great  deal  of  step-cutting  was  required,  while  the  rocks  on 


the  &U&1  peak  wei-i!  glazed  with  ice.  The  rope  and  the  ice-axes 
were  here  in  continual  use  for  four  houre,  and  the  greatest  caution 
had  to  he  ohserved.  It  waB  not  till  sunset  that  the  crest  of  the 
final  peak  was  reached.  The  view,  as  the  sun  sank  in  a  bank 
of  cloud  to  the  westward,  and  as,  almost  simultaneously,  the 
moon  rose  behind  Tutoko,  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
aneroid  showed  the  mountain  to  be  over  9,000!t.  high.  The  descent 
was  of  rather  a  thrilling  nature,  as,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
dayhght,  we  had  to  spend  the  night  out  on  the  mountain,  some 
2,000ft.  above  our  camp,  The  chmb  is  an  easy  one  till  the  final 
ice-slope  and  the  last  rocks  are  reached.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  in  the  summer,  when  the  upper  rocks  ate  not  glazed  with  ice, 
the  final  part  of  the  asceut  may  also  be  comparatively  easy,  so  that 
the  climb  may  become  a  popular  one  with  tourists.  In  any  case, 
the  ice-fall  may  be  safely  reached  by  any  one  who  is  a  fairly  good 
walker. 

Overland  to  Tb  Anau. 
This  is  a  trip  which  may  now  be  safely  undertaken  by  any  one 
who  can  walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  an  ordinary  hilly  road,  as  there 
ore  buts  at  convenient  halting- pi  aces  all  along  the  route.  The  pass 
between  the  Arthur  and  Clinton  Valleys  is  some  3,400ft.  above  sea- 
level  ;  but  there  is  a  fairly  good  path  cut  through  the  bush  on  either 
aide,  and  ladies  have  gone  from  the  Beech  Huts  on  tJie  Miliord  side  to 
the  Mintaro  Hut  on  the  other  aide  in  three  hours.  The  best  plan  is 
to  make  the  jonmey  in  easy  stages,  camping  the  first  night  out  at  the 
Beech  Huts,  near  the  Sutherland  Falls,  the  second  night  in  the 
hut  at  Lake  Mmtaro,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side,  the 
third  night  in  the  halt-way  hut  in  the  Clinton  Valley,  and  the 
fourth  night  in  the  hut  at  the  head  of  Lake  Te  Anau.  The  views  all 
along  the  route  are  superb,  and  the  scenery  as  viewed  from  the  pEiss, 
with  Mounts  Balloon  and  Hart  on  either  hand  and  Mount  Elliott 
and  the  pretty  little  Jervois  Glacier  opposite,  on  the  Milford  side,  is 
grand  in  the  extreme.  Those  unused  to  bush  work  should  secure 
the  services  of  a  guide,  and  arrange  for  Mr.  Snodgrass'  steamer  to 
meet  them  on  arrival  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 


P> 


The  Lakes  District. 


Next  In  importance  to  the  West  Coast  Sounds,  but  more  easily 
koceasible  to  the  tourist,  are  the  lakes  of  Otago,  each  having  a. 
character  of  its  own.  To  get  to  Lakes  Te  Anau  and  Manapouri  the 
toorist  goes  by  rail  from  Invercargill  or  Dunedin  to  Lnmsden,  the 
next  day  proceeding  by  coach  to  the  southern  end  of  Te  Anau,  Hera 
the  scenery  is  somewhat  uninteresting  and  greatly  inferior  to  what 
opens  out  when,  the  following  day,  the  traveller  takes  the  steam 
launch  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  Te  Anau,  thirty-eight  miles  long 
and  one  to  six  miles  wide,  covers  a  total  area  of  132  square  miles. 
It  has  three  western  arms  or  fiords,  and  numberless  islands  are 
scattered  over  its  surface.     On  either  side  rise  wooded  mountaius. 
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and  in  rainy  weather  countless  waterfalls  descend  into  the  lake.  Ai 
one  penetrates  farther  the  beauties  increase,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  the  towering  summits,  often  snow-capped,  are  most  awe-inspiriDg. 
Traces  of  Maori  occupation  are  plentiful  at  both  Lakes  Manapoori 
and  Te  Anau,  and  the  remains  of  a  kaik  are  still  shown  about  a 
mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  latter  lake.  The  country  around 
these  lakes  was  once  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which  was  exterminated 
by  the  northern  Maoris.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Te  Anau  is  a  hut  for 
tourists,  and  from  thence  a  track  runs  up  the  Clinton  Valley,  over 
McKinnon's  Saddle,  and  on  to  Milford  Sound. 

Lake  Manapouri  is  reached  after  thirteen  miles'  driving  along 
the  course  of  the  Waiau,  one  point  of  the  road — the  Horse-shoe 
Bend — being  very  beautiful.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  fifty  square 
miles.  The  mountains  around  it,  from  6,000ft.  to  T.OOQft.  nigh, 
and  the  islands  in  it,  are  richly  mantled  with  luxuriant  growth. 
Above  the  bush-line,  as  in  Lake  Te  Auau,  rise  the  granite  tops  of 
the  peaks,  shattered  and  splintered,  and  often  snow-clad.  The  two 
largest  islands  are  named  respectively  Bona  and  Pomona.  The 
scenery  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  up  the  Spey  Biver,  and  the  Mica 
Burn,  is  wonderfully  fine,  though  as  yet  it  is  not  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  tourist. 

Betuming  to  Lumsden,  the  traveller  can  proceed  on  to  Waka- 
tipu,  taking  train  for  Kingston,  which  is  reached  in  the  afternoon, 
and  steamer  up  the  lake  to  Queenstown.  As  he  nears  Queenstown, 
which  is  charmingly  situated,  the  mountains  become  more  impres- 
sive, and  the  curious  Bemarkables,  wiih  their  double  cone,  rise 
towards  his  right.  On  the  left  is  Ben  Lomond — a  favourite  excur- 
sion. From  its  summit  a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  and  lakes 
can  be  obtained.  Another  trip  is  to  Arrowtown,  which  lies  in  aa 
important  mining  district.  Coming  back  by  the  Shotover  Gorge, 
the  traveller  passes  through  wild  and  impressive  scenery,  and 
many  features  of  interest  are  here  to  be  noted  that  recall  the  early 
gold-mining  days.  The  road  to  the  Phccnix  Mine,  at  Hkipper's, 
is,  in  many  parts,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock — a  precipice  above 
and  below.  This  excursion  can  be  made  in  a  day  on  horseback 
from  Eichardt's  Hotel.  The  Kawarau  Falls,  the  only  outlet  of 
Lake  Wakatipu,  should  also  be  visited. 

Of  course,  the  principal  excursion  from  Queenstown  is  to  the 
head  of  the  lake.  The  tourist  will  find  comfortable  quarters  and  a 
good  guide  at  Birley's,  and  many  interesting  journeys  may  be  under- 
taken. Some  of  the  finest  scenery  is  up  the  Boutebum  Valley  to  the 
Lake  Harris  Saddle,  from  which  a  wonderfully  grand  and  compre- 
hensive view  is  obtainable.  Kinloch,  Precipice  Creek,  Diamond 
Lake,  i^c,  can  also  be  visited  from  Glenorchy,  but  the  expedition  to 
accomplish  is  the  ascent  of  Mount  Earnslaw,  which  is  practicable, 
in  fine  weather,  by  any  one  who  is  a  good  walker,  and  can  climb  a 
little.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  probably  the  finest  obtainable 
in  Otago.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Wakatipu  is,  according  to  "  Murray's 
Guide,"  in  some  places  1,100ft.  below  sea-level,  although  the  surface 
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<rf  the  lake  ie  1,000ft,  above  the  sea.  Large  and  excellent  trout 
are  found  in  its  waters,  which  are  intensely  clear,  and  very  pore. 
Its  area  is  112  square  miles,  its  length  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  one  mile  to  three  and  a  half  miles. 

Wanaka  is  said  to  escel  Wakacipu  in  beauty,  but  ie  smaller, 
being  thirty  miles  long  by  three  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  57,000 
acres.  By  means  of  a  steamer  that  plies  on  the  lake,  various  excur- 
sions niay  be  made — up  to  the  head,  to  Manuka  or  Pigeon  Island, 
-curious  for  containing  a  small  lake  in  its  centre,  aud  to  East  and 
West  Wanaka,  from  which  a.  fine  view  of  Mount  Aspiring  oan  be 
gained.  From  Pembroke  the  tourist  may  drive  to  Lake  Hawea. 
Here,  on  the  surrounding  ranges,  numbers  of  red  deer,  introduced 
from  Scotland  by  the  Acclimatisation  Society,  are  doing  well.  The 
shooting  season  is  April  and  May.  The  foot  of  Mount  Aspiring  can 
be  reached  in  a  day's  ride,  the  route  lying  up  the  Matukituki  Valley. 

The  Southebn  Alfb, 

The  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand,  extending  in  one  almost 
unbroken  chain  along  the  western  side  of  the  Middle  Island,  though 
not  so  high  as  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  according  to  com- 
petent authorities,  rival  them  in  the  wonderful  variety  and  grandeur 
■of  their  surroundings,  hi  the  south  the  ranges,  which  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  are  intersected  by  the  West  Coast  Sounds  on  the 
one  side  and  the  fiords  of  the  great  lakes  on  the  other.  The  moun- 
tains here  come  in  many  cases  sheer  down  to  the  water's  edge,  with 
a  most  luxuriant  forest  growth  in  the  valleys  and  on  their  lower 
slopes,  and  tops  crowned  with  perpetual  snow  and  lee ;  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Among  these  ranges  there 
are  innmnerable  peaks,  glaciers,  and  waterfalls,  and,  to  the  climber, 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milford  Sound  offer  some 
splendid  rock-work.  The  Mitre  is  a  bold  rock  mountain  of  5,560ft,, 
rising  precipitously  from  the  water's  edge,  and  it  seems  a  moot  point 
whether  its  final  peak  is  possible  of  ascent.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
sound,  Mount  Pembroke,  capped  with  a  fine  glacier,  also  offers  a  good 
climb,  while  Tutoko,  as  I  have  already  stated,  bears  the  palm  from 
an  alpine  cllniber's  point  of  view.  Next  in  order  comes  Mount 
Fosbery,  a  remarkable  rock  mountain,  clothed  in  places  with  glacier 
and  ice-fall,  and,  from  the  MUford  side  at  all  events,  very  difficult  of 
ascent.  Mount  Balloon,  too,  is  a  peak  almost  startling  iu  its 
majesty,  with  its  6,000ft.  or  6,000ft.  of  precipices  rising  sheer  from 
the  Arthur  Valley.  But  there  are  mountains  by  the  score,  nay.  by 
the  hundred,  in  this  region. 

Going  farther  north,  we  have  another  series  of  fine  mountains 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Wakatipu — Cosmos  Peaks,  Mount  Barns- 
law,  Mount  Tyndall,  Mount  Edward,  Mount  Anstead,  and  other 
glacier  peaks,  ail  over  8,000ft.  high;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
owing  to  the  lower  height  of  the  snow-line  and  the  lesser  elevation 
t  which  the  mountains  begin  to  rise,  a  peak  of  8,000ft.  in  New 
aland  is  equal  to  one  of  from  11,000ft.  to  12,000ft.  in  the  Euro- 
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peaD  Alps,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  even  amongst  our  second- 
and  third-rate  peaks,  a  splendid  field  for  alpine  work.      Mount  Eams- 
law,  9,165ft.  high — a  massive  mountain,  with  glaciers  on  all  sides* 
— is  the  predominating  feature  of  Lake  Wakatipu,  and  its  ascent, 
first  accomplished  by  the  guide  Harry  Birley,  is  becoming  a  favourite 
one  for  tourists.     Since  Birley,  and,  subsequently,  the  writer  and 
his  brother,  made  the  ascent,  an  easier  route,  quite  practicable  for 
the  gentler  sex,  has  been  discovered,  and  many  dscents  have  been 
made.     The  western  or  higher  peak,  however,  is  still  unclimbed. 
Proceeding  still  farther  north,  we  find  the  mountains  increasing  in 
height.      Mount  Aspiring,  at  Lake  Wanaka,  culuiinates  in  a  fine 
peak,  all  but  10,000ft.  high,  which  rises  majestically  from  a  great 
glacier    basin.       Then    come    Castor    and    Pollux,     and    beyond 
them   a   long   chain   of   alps,   stretching   away    to   where    Mount 
Cook  or  Aorangi  towers  majestic  his  snowy  triple  peaks  12,349ft. 
in  air.     At  Mount  Cook  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenes 
of  the  Southern  Alps.     Formerly  it  was  somewhat  of  an  undertaking 
to  visit  this  locality  ;    now,  two  days'  coaching  from   the  railway 
at   Fairlie   lands   the   traveller  at  the  Hermitage,   a    comfortable 
hostelry  at  the  very  foot  of  Mount  Cook.     We  look  out  from  the 
drawing-room  window  on  to  the  ice-seamed  sides  of  Mount  Seftou — 
a  glorious  peak  draped  in  white  glaciers — and  we  can  see  and  hear 
the  avalanches  thundering  down.     Past  Mount  Sefton,  and  not  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Hermitage,  flows  the  Mueller  Glacier,  flanked 
on  eitlier  side  for  eight  miles  by  towering  glacier-clad  ranges,  the 
scenery  at  its  head  being  remarkably  fine.    Up  another  valley,  under 
the  great  buttresses  of  Mount  Cook,  runs  the  Hooker  Glacier,  some 
twelve  miles  long,  curving  round  to  Mount  Stokes  (10,090fc.),  and 
receiving  a  number  of  fine  tributary  streams  of  ice  from  the  western 
slopes    of    Aorangi — notably    the    Empress,    Noeline,    and    Mona 
Glacitirs.     The  ice  from  the  Empress  Glacier  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Hooker  is  very  much  broken  up  by  pressure  while  rounding 
the  rocky  buttresses  just  above  the  Noeline  Glacier,  and  fonns  a 
beautiful  ice-wall,  but  one  that  is,  late  in  the  season,  very  difficult 
to  traverse. 

One  of  the  finest  views  in  the  district  is  obtainable  from  the  Sealy 
Eange,  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000ft.  I  made  this  excursion  in 
1890  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Fyfe,  of  Mount  Cook  fame,  and  we  were 
charmed  with  the  view.  Immediately  below  us  the  Metelille  Glacier 
curved  gently  down  for  some  distance,  and  then  poured  its  ice  in  one 
great  mass  into  the  Mueller,  which,  broken  and  crevassed,  flowed 
northward  in  a  gentle  curve  o,000ft.  below  us.  From  the  source  of 
the  Mueller  the  eye  swept  round  the  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  Moor- 
house  Kange  to  Mount  Sefton,  rearing  his  ice-seamed  sides  10,000ft. 
in  air.  Then  the  fine  peak  of  Mount  Stokes,  far  away  at  the  head  of 
the  Hooker  Glacier,  and  the  glistening  snows  of  St.  David's  Dome, 
came  into  view,  while  down  from  their  bases  flowed  the  Hooker 
Glacier  itself,  swollen  with  the  tributary  ice-streams  from  the  long 
southern  arete  of  Mount  Cook.      Over  the  great  rocky  ridge  of  Mount 
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Cook,  on  the  Taaman  aide,  appeai'ed  the  bold  form  of  Mount  Haid- 
inger,  with  hia  fine  jjlaciers  robed  in  shadow,  save  tor  a  little  patch 
of  gleaming  white  on  the  western  slope.  Then  came  Mount  De  la 
Beche,  with  the  white  coues  of  the  Minaret  Feaks  high  above  &11  the 
glaciers.  Stili  further  afield  was  the  beautiful  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
flanking  the  north-western  side  of  the  Tasman  Valley,  and  just  be* 
yond  it  the  Lendenteld  Saddle  and  the  white  mass  of  the  Hochstetter 
Dom  terminating  the  valley.  From  the  latter  came  the  great  Titer 
de  glace  of  the  rasman,  plainly  visible  for  eighteen  miles,  down 
past  Elie  de  Beaumont,  curving  round  between  De  ta  BSche  and 
Malte  Brun  with  a  majestic  sweep,  then  flowing  in  a  straighter  line 
past  Mounts  Haidinger  and  Haast,  receiving  tribute  from  glacier 
after  glacier  till  it  stopped  far  down  the  valley,  melting  slowly,  and 
issuing  forth  in  another  torm^ — the  Tasman  River.  Flanking  it  to 
the  eastwai'd  was  the  Malte  Brun  Hange,  steep  and  rocky  ;  and 
beyond  that  in  the  hollow  between  that  and  the  Liebig  Bange  lay  in 
dim  shadow  the  Murchison  Glacier,  What  a  glorious  panorama  of 
mountain  scenery  it  was!  Dozens  of  peaks,  from  8,000ft.  to 
12,000ft.  high,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  glaciers,  were  in  sight  at 
one  time  ;  while  right  in  the  midst  of  it  all  rose  the  dark  buttresses 
of  Aoraugi,  pile  on  pile,  the  final  snow  pe^,  12,349ft.  high,  gleam- 
ing in  the  setting  sun. 

Manyfiuegiacierii  and  peaks  in  the  Southern  Alps  are  as  yet  even 
unnamed,  and,  as  Mr.  Green  has  put  it,  there  is,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Cook  alone,  work  for  a  whole  geoeratiou  of  chmbers. 
Future  mountaineers  will  not  have  to  contend  against  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  pioneers  have  encountered,  for  the  Government 
is  now  awakening  to  the  tact  that  the  scenery  is  one  of  the  best  assets 
which  the  colony  possesses,  and  is  spending  thousands  of  pounds 
in  forming  roads  and  tracks,  so  that  the  chief  points  of  interest  will  be 
easily  accessible  to  tourists,  who  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers 
every  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  facilities  that  at 
present  exist  for  travel,  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  of  the  English 
alpine  cUmbers  do  not  come  out  to  New  Zealand.  There  is  certainly 
here  a  splendid  field  of  virgin  peaks  which  the  best  among  thetn 
need  not  deem  unworthy  of  his  prowess. 

The  fauna  and  flora,  too,  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  kea,  a  mountain  paiTot  with  a  surprisingly 
powerful  beak,  of  which,  curiously,  the  upper  mandible  is  jointed, 
has  his  home  in  these  fastnesses,  He  is  much  dreaded  by  the  run- 
holder  because  of  his  liking  for  the  kidney  fat  of  the  sheep,  to 
obtain  which  he  settles  on  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  animal  and 
tears  away  wool  and  flesh  till  the  desired  dainty  is  reached.  The 
weka — one  of  the  New  Zealand  wingless  birds — is  quaintly  interest- 
ing, if  only  for  the  intense  curiosity  it  evinces  in  the  doings  of  the 
"featberless  biped."  In  more  southern  latitudes  are  found  other 
strange  birds,  such  as  the  kakapo  and  the  kiwi.  There  are  many 
other  birds  likewise  to  he  met  with,  interesting  alike  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  sportsman. 
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At  Mount  Cook  the  flora  is  particularly  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing. In  the  sub-alpine  glens  numerous  berry-bearing  plants  abound, 
while  in  favourable  spots  the  alpine  vegetation  is  varied  and 
luxuriant.  There  are  several  kinds  of  ranunculus,  and  a  bewildering 
variety  of  celmesias,  gentians,  and  senecios  also  flourish.  Among 
the  rocks,  at  higher  altitudes,  the  edelweiss,  differing  but  slightly 

m  the  Swiss  variety,  grows  in  profusion. 

Equipment. 

The  visitor  to  New  Zealand  who  is  desirous  of  going  beyond  the 
verge  of  civilisation  is  often  puzzled  as  to  what  he  should  take  with 
him  in  the  way  of  equipment,  so  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

For  the  Sounds  trip  in  the  **  Tarawera"  fairly  strong  and  easily- 
fitting  boots  are  a  sine  qua  non  if  the  tourist  intends  to  visit  the 
Sutherland  Falls,  the  Cleddau  Valley,  &c.  Long  thin  gloves  and  an 
ample  veil  are  also  necessary  in  the  summer  time  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  the  myriads  of  sandflies,  which  under  some  circumstances 
make  life  in  the  Sounds  almost  unbearable. 

Refening   generally   to   the    question   of   outfit    for    travelling 
amongst  the  mountains,  let  us  consider  first  the  question  of  clothes. 
These  should  be  made  entirely  of  wool.    A  tweed  knickerbocker  suit 
with  Norfolk  jacket,  fiaunel  shirt,  and  fairly  thick  stockings  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.     The  lining  of  the  pockets  should  be  also  of 
wool.     A  Norfolk  jacket   without  the  pleats  is  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  kind.     It  should  be  well  supplied  with  pockets  made  with 
flaps  to  button,  one  or  two  being  lined  inside  with  mackintosh.     Boots 
should  be  fairly  strong  in  the  uppers,  and  have  stout  projecting 
soles  nailed  with  clinkers  at  the  edges  and  hobs  in  the  middle.     It 
is  difficult  to  get  the  proper  nails  for  alpine  work  in  New  Zealand, 
though  nails  that  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well  are  obtainable  in 
Christchurcli  and  Tiniaru.     Enough  nails  for  one  pair  of  boots  and 
some  to  spare  can  be  got  from  Switzerland  by  sending  a  post-office 
order  for  6s.  to  Ulrich  Aliner,  Guide,  of  Grindelwald.     An  ice-ase, 
alpine  rope,  sleeping-bag,  smoke-tinted  goggles,  knitted  anklets  or 
gaiters  to  keep  the  snow  out  of  the  boots,  and  woollen  gloves  are 
also   necessary   if    any    real    alpine    work  is    contemplated.       A 
Whyniper  tent — i.e.,  one  with  a  waterproof  floor  sewn  into  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  more  arduous  expeditions.     On  the  overland  track 
to  Milford  Sound   a   tent  need  not  be  taken,   as   there   are   huts 
along   the   track ;    but   blankets   and  provisions    will   have  to  be  . 
carried.     A  pair  of  rubber-soled  gA-mnastic  shoes  are  a  great  comfort 
in  camp  after  a  day's  march.     In  Dr.  Claude  Wilson's  excellent 
little    book  on  mountaineering  will  be  found  a  packing-list  which 
will  serve  to  remind  travellers  of  what  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
themselves  with.     Much  valuable  information  will  also  be  found  in 
the   Badminton   Library    volume    on    **  Mountaineering,"    by   Dr. 
Clinton  Dent  and  others.     It  will  be  well  for  the  tourist,  however, 
to  remember  that  in  New  Zealand  there  is  often  difiiculty  in  securing 
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itters,  and  in  tliinkiugof  his  oxvn  back  he  will,  no  doubt,  see  hJB  way 
do  without  many  of  the  items  enumerated  by  these  writera. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  sounds,  lakes,  and  alps  of  New  Zealand.  Many  of 
the  works  mentioned  are  out  of  print,  but  nearly  all  can  be  seen  in 
""le  public  libraries  of  the  colony  : — 

NKK-   ZCALt^li   AlFIKB    LlTBHATUHE, 

Haast,  Sit  Julius  voii.— "  Geology  of  Ciit]terliut>-  &nd  WesClond  " ;   Tima  Office, 
CliriBtchurcb.   1679.     Canl&iiiB   geological   maps,  coloured   and   ^Uin,  and 
'lluBtratioDs  frum  phatograpbs  by  E.  P.  Sealy  ;  both  printed  M  Vienna. 
'■      '   "        von.— '■  Head  W&terri  of  the  Koknia  "  :  Press  Office,  Christ- 
ContniiiR  twenty  illUFtralionH. 

an.—"  NotBR  on  Iba  Moontnins  and  Glftoieca  of  tlie  Ouitei-- 
bucy  Province  " ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  siliv.,  87, 
1B64. 
Haabt,  Sir  Julins  von. — "  On  the  Plijsical  Qengnipby  of  New  Zealand,  prinoi- 
PbJIj  in  reference  Co  Che  Southern  Alps  "  ;  Proceedings  of  tin  Rojptl  Soeitty 
of  Uelbourrm,  1861. 
Hector,  Sir  Janiea.— "  GBologloal  Eipeditinn  to  Che  VVesC  Const  of  Olago"; 
OCoiro  Provincuil  Goverttiiitnt  Qatette,  5th  November,  1863.      With  sketch- 

HectoB,  Sir  James. — "Handbook    of   New  Zealand":    Lyon    and  Blair,  Wei- 

liagton,  IST9.     With  mapH  and  plates. 
HocBsTETTEB,  F.  von.— "  Ncw  Zealand  :   ice  PhyHical  Geography,  Geology,  and 

Natural  History  " :  English  odicion,  published  by  Williama  and  Norgate  in 
Maps  and  iilUBtrations. 
KR,  F.  voD.^"DerFrai>z.Joiief-Gletscbet"  Auslattd.  1867  ;  MittUH. 

dtr  Qeogr.  Ota.  lu  H'mii,  x,,  57,  1866-67. 

HEKFELDT,  R.  vou.— "  Ascsnt  of  HocfastecCBr  Com  "  ;  Canlerbury  TtTlut,  11th 

April,  luB9;  ATUtralasiaii,  5ih  Uay,  13S3. 
Lendbhfbijw,  B.  Ton. — ■'  Der  TaBoiau-GletsohBr  ond  seine  Uinrandang,"  Erglin- 

EuiigshefC  No.  75 ;  zu  Pelermann's  Mitthedungen,  Gotba ;  Justus  FertbCB, 

1B64.    Contains  illustrations  and  a  very  fine  map. 
Tbovhok,  J.  T,— ■' Survey  of  Che  Southern  Diatriota  of  Otago";  Journatofthe 

Bojial  GeographKal  Sociti!/,  xxviii.,  298, 
UcKeabovc,  J.—"  Reconnaissance  Survey  of  the  Lake  Dietricta  of  Otago  and 

Southland  ";  Journal  of  the  Roj/al  Oeoifraphical  Society,  xxiv,,  56,  1864. 
BbDHKBR,  T.-~"  EiploraCions  in  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand";  journal 

of  t}i€  Royal  Geographical  Society,  la..  344,  1851, 
Blair,   W.  N.— "The  Cold  Lakes  of  New   Zealand";    ScoUiih   Gtographical 

iiagannt,  vol.  iii..  No.  11,  1867. 
Toou,   Prans.— ■■  Obet  die   Siidliohen  von   Neu-Seeland " :    D.   Ruttdachav  f. 

Otographit,  ii.,  215  (IB80). 
GuBS,  Rev.  W.  S.,  A.C.— "  The  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand  " ;   Macmillan  and 

Co.,  1883.     Contains  an  account  of  Ascent  of  Mount  Cook. 
Gbzeh,  Rev.  W.  3.,  A.C.— "  Fels-   u.  Qlecscberspuren  am  fLlount  Cook  la  Nsn- 

Seeland":  Peterm.  Mill ,  1883,  p.  53, 
HISOSTOS,  J.— "The  Ne*  Zealand  Sounds";    Victorian  RcbUip,  viii.,  622-38, 

September,  1883,     Also  pamphlet.  "  Seeing  the   Sounds,"  obttunable  from 

the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  Dunedin. 

V ,— ■■  Skeloh  of  the  Geology  of  New  Zealand  " ;  abstract,  in  Nalurt, 
a.1.,  306,  1685. 
pirrroN,  P.  W.— "  Report  on  the  Tarawera  Volcanic  District  "  ;   Government 

Printer,  Wellington,  1SS7. 
tiKJE,  Sir  Archibald.— "TarawecB  Eraption  "     Nature,  niiv.,  320-23;  Con- 

temporary  Rfruvi,  October,  1HB6,  pp.  481-92. 
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Smith,  S.  Percy. — "The  Eruption  of  Tarawera";  Goveminent  I^inter,  Wel- 
lington, 1886. 

Mannebino,  Q.  E. — "  With  Axe  and  Rope  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps" ;  Long- 
man8,  Oreon,  and  Co.,  18D1.     IlluBtrated. 

McHuTCHKSON,  W.—'*  Camp-life  in  Fiordland:  a  Tale  of  the  Sutherland  Falls"; 
Government  Printer,  Wellington,  1892.     With  map  and  illustrations. 

Ross,  Malcolm. — **  Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  Central  Otago*' ;  Gk>vemnient  Printer, 
Wellington,  1889.     Map  and  illustrations. 

Ross,  ^klalcolm. — "  Aorangi ;  or.  The  Heart  of  the  Southern  Alps,  New  Zealand**; 
Government  Printer,  Wellington,  1892.     With  maps  and  illustrations. 

Ross,  Malcolm. — **  The  West  Coast  Sounds  of  New  Zealand  :  An  Account  of  a 
Trip  in  the  Union  Company's  s.s.  '  Tarawera*  "  ;  J.  Wilkie  and  Co..  Dnnedin, 
1898.     Numerous  illustrations. 

''  Maoriland  :  An  Illustrated  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  *' ;  published  by  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  1884.  Articles  by  Bev.  R. 
Waddell,  M.A. ;  A.  Wilson,  M.A. ;  and  T.  W.  Whitson.  Maps  and  illus- 
trations. 

**  Report  of  the  Survey  Department  of  New  Zealand";  Government  Printer, 
Wellington.  Recent  numbers  contain  interesting  articles  by  T.  Mackenzie, 
M.H.R.,  T.  N.  Brodrick,  E.  P.  Harper,  and  others,  regarding  mountain 
exploration. 

**New  Zealand  Alpine  Joumar*— Nos.  1  to  7;  Whitcombe  and  Tombs,  Christ- 
cliurch.     Various  articles  by  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club. 


THE  COOK  ISLANDS. 

By  Frkdekick  J.  Moss,  British  Resident. 

These  islands,  seven  in  number,  lie  between  18°  16'  and  21°  47' 
S.  latitude  and  157'^  and  160''  W.  longitude.  The  most  southerly  is 
Mangaia,  next  conies  Rarotonga ;  while  to  the  northwaixl  lie  Aitu- 
taki,  Atiu,  Mitiaro,  Mauke,  and  the  small  Hervey  Islands.  The 
group  is  now  federated,  has  a  regular  Government,  and  a  re^lar 
revenue  derived  from  import  duty.  The  population  is  between 
8,000  and  9,000.  The  imports  for  1894  amounted  to  £22,433  and 
the  exports  to  £20,666.  Of  the  imports,  £13,151  were  from,  and  of 
the  exports,  £15,906  were  to,  New  Zealand.  The  chief  exports 
are  cofftje,  of  which  a  very  line  quality  is  grown,  copra  (the  dried 
cocoanut),  oranges  and  tropical  fruits,  and  cotton.  Coffee  and 
oranges  grow  luxuriantly  and  w-itliout  care — literally  wild.  Cotton, 
owing  to  low  prices,  has  gone  largely  out  of  cultivation,  though 
sevenn?en  hundred  pounds'  worth  was  shipped  last  year. 

Earotonga  is  the  most  important,  the  most  fertile,  and  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  among  all  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  group. 
In  circuit  it  is  not  above  twenty-five  miles,  with  mountains  rising  to 
a  height  of  3,000ft.,  clothed  in  forest  and  bush  of  every  tropical 
kind.  A  few  small  openings  break  the  coral  reef  surrounding  the 
island,  an  advantage  which  has  made  Rarotonga  the  chief  resort  of 
shipping,  and  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  group. 

Owing  to  their  thorough  natural  drainage  the  islands  have  a 
wonderfully   good   and   dry   climate — cool   and   agreeable   for  the 


Iropics,  within  whicli  ihey  lie.  Hurricanes  are  rare.  The  wet 
BeasDD  lasts  only  troiD  December  to  tlie  ead  of  March,  and  baa 
little  of  the  close  humid  weather  that  prevails  in  many  islands. 
There  are  no  epidemics  of  fever,  dysentery,  or  other  sickness ;  and 
there  are  no  snivkea. 

The  natives  are  of  the  wide-spread  Maori  race,  kindly,  brave, 
manly,  generous.  They  have  all  the  qualities,  good  and  bad,  of 
that  most  amiable  of  dark-skinned  races;  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
which  the  white  man  has  been  able  Co  mix  with  freely,  to  fight 
with  fiercely,  and  in  the  end  to  like  and  respect. 

Some  of  the  islands  were  introduced  to  the  world  by  Captain 
Cook,  but  in  name  only.  Barotonga,  where  be  might  have  landed 
in  armed  boats,  and  obtained  much-needed  supplies,  he  passed 
without  discovering.  Those  at  which  he  touched  faced  him  with 
mibroken  coral  reefs  and  surfs,  through  which  no  boat  could  pass ; 
while  the  natives  were  drawn  up  along  the  shore  in  menacing  array. 
So  Cook  passed  by,  with  only  a  brief  notice  in  the  account  of  his 
wonderful  voyage.  The  islands  visited  by  hiui  were  Atin  and 
Mangaia,  and  the  little  islets  which  lie  called  the  Hervey  Islands, 
After  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  .Vhiiiralty  of  his  day.  The  name 
"Hervey"  baa.  in  consequence,  been  often  applied  to  the  whole 
group,  but  wrongly.  The  "Cook  Islands"  is  the  only  name  by 
which  the  group  has  been  always  officially  known. 

Till  1821  the  natives  were  cannibals,  and  in  constant  warfare  with 
one  another.  GeneraUy  three  distinct  tribes  lived  in  each  island, 
and  each  tribe  was  at  war  with  its  neighbours.  In  1&21  the 
Rev,  John  WilUams — ^afterwards  killed  at  Eromanga,  in  the  New 
Hebrides^ — came  from  Raiatea,  in  the  Society  Islands,  to  Aitutaki, 
Aud  established  a  mission  there.  Starting  from  .Aitutokl  the  mis- 
sionaries preached  in  Barotonga  and  the  other  islands  of  the  group. 
In  1825  all  had  embraced  Chrisiianity,  cannibalism  was  abandoned, 
idols  bm-ned,  temples  destroyed,  aud  peace  made  throughout  the 
islands.  Men,  women,  and  children  flocked  to  the  schools  to 
learn  reading  aud  writing.  Soon  they  adopted  and  made  for  them- 
selves, from  Europeau  stuffs,  a  very  tasteful  style  of  European 
clothing.  They  built  churches,  were  rigid  in  the  observance  of 
religious  exercises,  abandoned  their  old  drink  "  kava."  and  baniehed 
all  intoxicating  liquor.  Yet,  while  they  flourished  and  increased  in 
war  and  heathenism,  under  these  new  conditions  of  living  they  have 
terribly  fallen  off  in  numbers  and  vitality.  Many  reasons  for  this  have 
been  given,  but  ail  would  apply  eijtially  to  the  Negro  race,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  continues  to  increase.  Surgeon  .Andrews,  R.N.,  now 
■of  the  Haslar  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  visited  Rarotonga  in  H.M.9. 
"  Ringdove  "  in  1893,  and  wrote  a  full  and  admirable  report  on  the 
health  of  the  Natives  (New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Paper,  A. -3, 
1894).  He  lays  much  stress  on  tbe  introductiou  of  tubercular 
disease,  which  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  its  virulent  stage.  No 
doubt  this  is  the  proximate  cause;  but  so  general  tliroughout  the 
Pacific  ie  the  decadence  of  the  Maori  that  one  is  tempted  to  seek 
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its  origin  in  some  novel  yet  widely-prevalent  custom.  In  this  regard 
I  have  sometimes  cast  a  suspicious  eye  on  the  now  ubiquitous  pig, 
which  Maoris  neither  feed  properly,  nor  kill  properly,  nor  co^ 
thoroughly  hefore  eating.  An  animaJ  so  carefully  looked  after  in 
civilised  countries  as  a  dangerous  character  should  be  strictly  ex- 
amined hy  competent  authority  concerning  his  effect  upon  the 
Maoris  of  the  Pacific,  by  whom  he  is  held  so  dear. 

The  Maoris  of  the  Cook  Islands  have  now  been  within  the 
influence  of  Christianity  for  some  seventy  years.  By  degrees,  more- 
over; they  have  been  brought  into  closer  and  more  constant  inter- 
course  with  their  English  neighbours  in  New  Zealand.  Many  have 
gone  to  sea  in  whaleships,  for  the  sea  is  their  great  delight.  Alto- 
gether, they  have  made  great  progress  during  the  last  half  century. 

f'earfui  that  the  islands  might  bo  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  or  Germans,  the  Maoris  long  sought  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1885  Makea  Takau,  the  Ariki  Vaine  (or  Queen),  of 
Avarua,  one  of  the  three  districts  of  Rarotonga,  visited  Auckland,  and 
saw  there  the  late  Mr.  Ballance,  then  Minister  of  Native  Affairs.  Mr. 
Bal lance  was  so  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  granting  her  request  that 
he  sent  a  minute  on  the  subject  to  the  Premier  (Sir  Robert  Stout). 
Representations  were  made  to  the  Imperial  Government.  On  the 
27th  of  October,  1888,  the  British  ilag  was  hoisted  by  Captain  Bourke, 
of  H.M.S.  "  Hyacinth,"  and  the  islands  placed  under  a  protectorate. 
The  Natives  were  assured  that  neither  their  laws  and  customs  then 
in  force,  nor  the  government  of  their  Arikis,  would  in  any  way  be 
interfered  with.  They  were  enjoined  to  rule  with  justice,  and  all 
persons  of  whatever  nationality  residing  in  the  country  were  required 
to  conform  to  the  laws. 

These  differed  in  each  island,  but  were,  in  every  instance, 
modelled  on  a  Church  government,  the  only  form  possible  when 
Christianity  replaced  the  ancient  heathenism.  At  first,  church 
membership  was  made  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  holding  of 
any  public  oflice,  and  the  legal  rule  resulted  in  a  settled  custom. 
The  laws  were  liumatie  in  principle,  but  the  natives  grew  out  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  enacted.  The  missionary  rule 
had  not  only  raised  the  people  morally  and  intellectually,  but  had 
also  prepared  them  for  a  further  advance,  and  the  opportunity 
came  in  the  appointment  of  a  British  Resident  (December,  1890). 
His  ortice  was  to  advise  the  natives,  and  to  see  that  no  injustice 
was  done  to  any  one  on  the  islands :  no  new  laws  might  be  made 
without  his  consent.  In  the  following  April  the  Resident  entered 
formally  upon  his  duties,  and  at  his  instance  delegates  were  sent 
from  the  various  islands  to  Rarotonga  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
federation  and  trovernment  of  the  group. 

The  delegates  met  on  the  4th  June,  and  remained  in  session  till 
the  lOtli.  A  simple  constitution  was  adopted,  leaving  each  island 
free  to  regulate  its  own  affairs,  but  creating  a  Federal  Parliament  to 
raise  a  Customs  revenue,  and  see  to  mail-services  and  other  purely 
federal  matters.    The  appointment  of  a  chief  was  one  of  che  greatest 
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^■Afficnlties  in  the  way  of  federation,  but  was  overcome  after  much 
^F'disputing  by  the  election  of  Makea  Tftkau  to  hold  the  office  for  her 
1^  life.  Under  the  constitution  adopted,  Barotonga,  Mangaia.  and 
Aitutaki  send  each  three  members  to  the  Fedei-al  Parliament ;  and 
Aliu,  Mitiaro,  and  Mauke,  which  have  always  been  under  one  local 
administration,  three  more — making  twelve  in  all.  The  menibere 
meet  at  Barotonga,  in  a  Parliament  House  built  for  them  about 
two  years  ago.  As  before  mentioned,  all  laws  passed  by  them  muai 
be  approved  by  ihe  Resident.  A  Federal  Court  sits  at  Barotonga  to 
deal  with  cases  between  foreigners  should  they  desire  to  remove  their 
cases  from  the  Arilds'  Courts,  which  have  always  existed  by  custom 
in  the  islands.  The  Federal  Court  has  sole  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
murder,  and  iu  breaches  of  the  Federal  law,  such  as  smuggling  and 
similar  offences.  Bach  island  makes  its  own  liquor  laws,  which, 
in  all  but  Barotonga,  are  prohibitive.  In  Barotonga  all  liquor  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  public  officer,  who  grants  permits  for  its 
purchase.  The  buyer  deals  with  any  one  who  may  have  liquor  in 
bond,  and  takes  an  order  from  him  for  delivery.  No  sales  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises  are  allowed,  and  no  one  may  sell  again 
what  he  has  bought.  If  any  one  buys  more  ihan  he  is  likely  to 
require  for  bis  own  consumption,  the  Permit  Officer  has  a  right  ro 
assure  himself  that  none  has  been  resold  before  granting  more  per- 
mits. The  law  is  suited  to  the  place,  and  works  well :  so  that 
drunkenness  is  rare.  Under  the  old  prohibition  law  great  drunken- 
ness prevailed,  as  facilities  for  evasion  were  so  numerous  as  to 
render  the  law  perfectly  unworkable.  In  the  other  islands  the 
absence  of  harbours,  and  the  fewness  of  European  residents,  serve 
to  restrain  breaches  of  the  prohibition  law,  except  now  and  again 
when  traders  visit  them.  If  any  liquor  is  then  obtained  it  is  drunk 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  quantity  cannot  be  large.  Detection  in 
such  cases  is  very  difficult,  and  may,  indeed,  be  considered  impos- 
sible without  a  staff  of  police  very  much  larger  than  either  the 
P country  could  afford  or  the  occasion  would  warrant. 
The  old  and  bitter  jealousies  between  the  various  islands,  and 
between  the  several  tribes  on  each  island,  hindered  at  first  the 
smooth  working  of  the  Federal  Government.  There  was  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  make  the  Legislature  peripatetic.  The  building  of  the 
Parliament  House  settled  this  question,  and  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  in  Barotonga  has  brought  about  a  great  change. 
Finding  that  their  local  affairs  are  not  meddled  with,  and  that  they 
receive  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  revenue  —  a  small  but  fixed 
BOm  —  the  islands  have  in  great  measure  laid  aside  their  mutual 
jealousies,  and  the  business  of  government  is  now  carried  on  with- 
out difficulty.  The  peoples  of  the  different  islands  are  learning  also 
to  work  together  for  a  common  object.  A  school  for  teaching 
English  has  been  founded  at  Barotonga  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  Federal  Government  granted  a  subsidy  towards  the 
boarding  of  children  from  the  other  islands,  and  fifty  children  are 
DOW  at  the  school.     It  is  hoped  that  many  of  these  will  become 
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teachers  in  their  turn,  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  fSnglish,  not  only 
through  the  Cook  Islands,  hut  also  among  the  many  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Pacific  and  in  New  Guinea,  to  which  Barotonga  sapplies 
many  native  missionaries.  Public  schools  for  teaching  English  are 
being  discussed  in  the  various  districts,  and  a  strong  desire  for 
them  is  manifested.  The  question  is  one  of  means  only,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  means  must  be  found,  for  a  knowledge  of  English  is 
indispensable  if  the  government  is  to  be  carried  on  by  Maoris. 

A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  Barotongan  and  fjnglish. 
This  newspaper,  the  '*  Torea,"  is  much  valued  by  the  Maoris.  In 
the  absence  of  a  printing  press  it  has  up  to  now  been  cyclostyled ; 
but  the  proprietor  announces  that,  from  the  encouragement  given, 
the  paper  will  shortly  be  issued  in  type.  The  Maoris  take  a  parti- 
cular delight  in  writing  to  this  paper,  and  the  great  trouble  seems 
to  be  to  find  room  for  their  effusions. 

At  present  the  only  taxation  is  a  Federal  import  duty  of  5  per 
cent.  The  sale  of  stamps  by  the  Post  Office  has  proved  an  ap- 
preciable though  fluctuating  and  temporary  source  of  revenue.  In 
the  last  session  of  the  local  Council  of  Beurotonga  a  tax  for  roads 
was  levied  on  individuals,  in  proportion  to  the  frontage  of  the  land 
they  occupied.  The  payment  of  this  tax — the  first  ever  levied 
locally — was  resisted  by  some  districts,  but  all  have  since  given 
in,  and  paid  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  levying  of  this  tax 
by  a  Native  Council,  and  the  universal  payment  thereof  by  the  Maoris, 
afford,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  change  that  united 
action  and  self-government  have  produced.  There  is  good  ground 
for  hope  that  the  Maori  will  in  a  few  years  be  quite  able — if  he  has 
access  to  tluglish  books  and  ideas — to  govern  himself. 

Karotonga  has  a  beautiful  carriage  road  round  the  island.  Of 
the  road  about  twenty  miles  are  very  good.  The  remaining  three 
or  four  miles  are  capable  of  improvement,  though  passable  in  nearly 
all  weathers.  They  will  probably  be  taken  in  hand  next  year. 
Last  year  a  dangerous  and  difficult  pass  known  as  the  Black  Bock. 
which  has  always  been  a  terror  to  drivers,  was  widened,  and  a  very 
^Qod  road  formed  through  it. 

The  ^laoris  aru  good  ship-  and  boat-builders.  One  of  their  vessels, 
built  entirely  bv  themselves,  a  schooner  called  the  ''Takitumu,"  of 
about  100  tons,  has  paid  two  or  tliree  visits  to  Auckland.  All  their 
vessels  are  worked  by  Maori  sailors,  but  when  they  maJce  distant 
voyages  a  European  master  is  engaged. 

The  houses  are  roomy  and  well-built,  and  the  people  have 
numerous  buggies  and  other  vehicles.  Last  year,  when  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand  with  his  family  visited  them,  they  were  able  to 
give  liim  an  excellent  reception,  and  did  their  best  in  all  ways  to 
show  that  they  fully  appreciated  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Her 
Majesty's  Eepresentative  in  New  Zealand.  The  opportunity  was 
taken  to  hoist  the  Federal  flag  which  the  Admiralty  had  sanctioned. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  His  Excellency,  and  the  flag  of  the 
Cook  Islands  Federation  was  for  the  first  time  hoisted  over  the  Par- 
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liament  House,  amiii  tiie  cheers  of  the  crowd,  which  had  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  tor  the  occasion. 

Among  the  Maorie  the  rule  of  the  chiefs  has  always  been  abso- 
lute. Each  tribe  haa  its  ariki  (king  or  queen,  as  the  case  may  be)^ 
who  is  really  the  leading  mataiapo  (or  uohle).  The  ariki  is  only 
the  first  among  equals,  the  mataxapos  being  the  real  rulers.'  Those 
holding  land  directly  of  a  mataiapo  are  called  "  rangalira."  There 
are  no  money-rents,  but  an  ariki  receives  certain  definite  servicee- 
from  the  mataiapos,  and,  through  the  mataiapos,  from  the  ranga- 
tjros.  These  seryjces  are  all  honourable ;  but  below  the  rangatiras 
ai'e  the  ungaa,  whose  work  is  of  a  menial  nature,  such  as  pig-feeding, 
cooking,  Ac.  The  gradations  of  rank  are  very  marked  and  Btrictly 
upheld.  So  highly  are  the  tnalaiapos  considered,  that  if,  from  any 
cause,  one  be  displaced,  a  successor  to  the  rank  and  land  must  be 
iir.mediately  named  from  the  same  family.  The  titles  have  thus 
been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  original  settlement,  made, 
according  to  their  traditions,  several  centuries  ago,  by  natives  from 
Roiatea  and  the  Society  Islands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  rival 
chiefs  from  Samoa  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  armed  body  of  any  kind  in  the  islands,  and  crime  is 
almost  unknown.  A  very  small  body  of  police — or  rather  watch- 
men, for  they  are  quite  untrained— suffices  to  keep  order,  despite  the 
perpetual  petty  quarrels  in  which  the  remnants  of  old  jealousies  still 
involve  the  Maoris.  With  new  aims,  new  objects,  and  more 
general  association  for  public  purposes,  these  petty  quarrels  have 
diminished,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not  now  be  allowed  to  hinder,  as 
they  long  did,  the  union  and  progress  of  the  islands. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  revenue,  and  of  imports  and 
exports,  tor  the  years  1892,  1393,  and  1894.     Previously  to  1892, 
there  being  no  revenue  nor  regular  Government,  the  statistics  were 
only  roughly  gathered  by  H.B.M.  Consul,  as  he  could  best  obtain 
them,  by  inquiry  from  importers  and  others.     There  was  no  post- 
ofBce.     All  letters  were  sent  to  New  Zealand  by  the  Consul,  and 
New  Zealand  stamps  were  put  upon  them : — 

£      B.   d. 
FederalTeTenue[ortbeyeareQ^iDg30tb Jutie,I693      618  10    0 
Year  ending  SOtli  June.  1S93     ..  ..  ..      Q2fi    9    0 

.     30Ch  June.  1894  ..  ..1,246    T    0 

.     BOth  Juna,  1896  ..  ..   1,887    1    i 


This  includes  £769  17s.   Id.,  the  revenue  from  postage- 
d  for  mail  services  and  sold  to  collectors. 


1891 

Total 

An  average  of  £10,322  per  uii 
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KXPORTS —  £ 

Year  ending  Slat  December,  188S  . .  20,336 

1893  ..  19,668 

1894  ..  20,665 


Total     ..  ..  60,669 

•  An  average  of  Jit20 ,  223  per  annum. 

Of  the  imports,  there  came  from  New  Zealand —  * 

In  1892  . .    10,995 

.  1893  ..   10,187 

^   1894  ..   13,151 


Total     ..  ..  34,338 

The  remainder  were  from  California  and  Europe  via  Tahiti. 
Of  the  exports,  there  went  to  New  Zealand —  £ 

In  1892  ..   17,680 

^   lo9o  14  ,  907 

»  1894  ..   15,906 


Total     ..  ..  47,893 

The  remainder  of  the  exports  went  to  Tahiti. 

Small  sailing-vessels,  owned  and  worked  by  Maoris,  keep  up 
communication  between  the  islands.  The  entries  of  such  vessels  at 
the  Customhouse  in  Barotoiiga  during  1894  were :  Inwards  30,  of 
1,376  tons;  and  outwards  28,  of  1,223  tons.  The  mail-service  with 
New  Zealand  is  monthly,  and  is  maintained  by  the  steamer  **  Bich- 
mond,"  which  calls  at  Barotonga  on  her  way  to  and  fro  between 
Auckland  and  Tahiti. 

A  census  of  the  iuhabitants  of  Earotonga  was  taken  on  the  30th 

June  last.     This  was  the  iirst  regular  census  attempted  in  any  one 

of  the  (3ook  Islands.     The  population  of  Rarotonga  was  found  to 

be  one-fourth  in  excess  of  the  received  estimate.     If  the  estimates 

for  the  other  islands  are  similarly  too  low,  the  population  of  the 

federal  group  must  be  about  9,000.     The  following  particulars  were 

ascertained  :  — 

Total  Population. 
Avarua  DiRtrict  1,102 


Aroratipi  District    . . 
Ngataiigiia  and  Muri  Dirttricts 
Matavora  District  . . 
Titikavcka  District. . 


540 
406 

196 


3,454 

Of  the  abov(s  881  could  read  only,  and  1,054  could  read  and 
write;  total,  1,435. 

The  ages  were  :  — 
IJiidcr  5    years 
5  to  10 
10  to  20        « 
'20  to  />0 
Over  .00 
Doubtful 

1,350  1,104  2,454 


MftlUH. 

Females. 

Penoiis. 

119 

106 

225 

179 

133 

312 

247 

201 

448 

594 

505 

1,099 

126 

85 

211 

85 

74 

159 

THE   COUK    tBLANDS. 


The  birth-places  were  :— 

Cook  iHlaads 

Othflr  PaciBc 

IdBi><ti< 

Groat  Britftin 

America 

Germany   .. 

France 

Norwiiy      .. 

Portugal 

China 

Other  cQuatr 

efl  (half.aasteB 

This  cenbus,  being  a  lirst  attempt,  could  not  aim  at  much ;  the 
natives  will  be  able  to  give  more  information  next  time. 

When  the  Cook  Islands  were  first  visited  by  the  Rev.  J.  WilUarns 
the  popdlatioii  was  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand.  The  returns  of 
those  who  attended  the  missionary  schools  in  later  years  show  that 
it  then  exceeded  ten  thousand.  Sickness  had  carried  off  large 
numbers,  but  a  falling-off  in  the  births  was,  and  is,  the  chief 
proximate  cause  of  this  decay.  The  population  has  continued  to 
decrease,  but  the  returns  for  the  last  two  years  show  au  increase  of 
births  over  deaths,  very  slight,  but  encouraging.  In  any  case  the 
islands  are  capable  of  holding  a  very  much  more  numerous  popula- 
tion. Much  land  is  tying  waste,  though,  from  the  size  of  the  islands, 
none  but  small  plantations  can  ever  be  expected.  The  Maori 
tenure  of  land  is  at  present  greatly  in  the  way  of  progress  in  this 
direction,  but  the  difficulty  will,  it  is  hoped,  he  overcome,  and  the 
waste  lands  occupied  by  small  plantations  of  the  coffee  and  fruit 
for  which  these  fertile  islands  have  proved  and  are  proving  them- 
selves admirably  adapted.  The  export  of  coffee  last  year  ap- 
proached £8,000,  and,  with  proper  and  more  extensive  cultivation, 
there  is  uo  reason  why  it  should  not  be  very  greatly  increased. 
The  same  applies  to  other  articles  of  produce  ;  and  the  exports  anil 
imports,  which,  during  the  last-  three  years  have  averaged  only 
£40,000,  may  well  be  increased  tive-told  if  the  resources  of  the  group 
are  properly  developed.  A  growing  spirit  of  progress  has  been 
manifest  among  the  natives  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
if  their  decadence  in  numbers  could  be  arrested,  or  new  blood  intro- 
dnced,  there  is  every  ground  for  hope  that  the  above  figures  would 
soon  he  reached. 

In  the  matter  of  fruit-growing,  especially  oranges  and  bananas, 
Barototiga  cannot  be  surpassed.  From  its  position  it  must  one  day, 
when  population  has  sufficiently  increased  in  New  Zealand,  become 
the  natural  tropical  fruit-garden  for  the  southern  parts  of  that  colony. 
The  distance  from  Auckland  is  less  than  1,700  miles ;  and  from  its 
position  Barotonga  cannot  be  much  further  from  southern  New 
Zealand.     Auckland    will    always  have  Fiji,   Tonga,   and  Samoa 
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directly  to  the  north ;  but  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  will  yet,  in  all 
likehhood,  look  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Cook  Islands  for  their 
supply  of  tropical  produce. 

Currency  of  the  Cook  Islands. 

British  coin  has  been    the   only   legal   currency    since    the   1st 
January,  1895  ;    but  the  Chilian  dollar  is  still  used  by  evervbodv 
except  the  Government.     Originally  introduced  as  equivalent  to  48'. 
this  dollar  fell  after  some  years  to  Ss.,  and  was  reckoned  at  that 
equivalent  till  the  beginning  of  1894.     During  that  year  it  fell  suc- 
cessively to  2s.  8d.,  '2s.  6d.,  2s.  4d.,  2s.  3d.,  and  finally  to  2s..  at 
which  last  rate  it  is  now  computed.     The  bullion  value  of  this  dollar 
is  about  Is.  6d.  at  the  present  time.     It  is  about  twice  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  English  florin,  its  equivalent  as  coin,  and  is  preferred 
by  th(i  natives  on   that  account.      When   they  pay  in    dollars  for 
imported  goods  the   prices   charged   are   nominally   very    high,   as 
traders  obtain  the  greatest  part  of  their  supplies  from  New  Zealand 
where  British  coin  only  is  current,  and  the  remainder  from  Tahiti 
wliere  French  coin  is  the  only  legal  currency.     But  the  Natives  get 
higher   nominal   prices   for   their  produce  in  return,  as  merchants 
require  that  produce;  for  remittance,  to  avoid  the  heavy  loss  that 
remitting  in  dollars  would  entail. 

Those  who  liave  most  produce  to  sell,  and  the  least  occasion  to 
buy  imported  goods,  are  the  gainers  by  this  state  of  things.  Wage- 
earners  are  tlie  greatest  sufferers,  as  the  dollar  is  still  counted  to 
them  at  much  th(^  same  rate  as  formerly.  But  in  the  Cook 
Islands  there  is  no  delinite  wages  class.  All  the  Rarotongan  people 
have  land  enough  to  supply  tliemselves  and  households  with  food. 
The  land,  in  fact,  is  held  by  tlie  household  or  family,  and  not  by 
the  individual  cultivator.  They  have  no  rent  to  pay,  and  work  onlv 
to  obtain  sucli  luxuries  or  enjoyments  as  they  may  desire.  Those 
wlio  liave  to  pay  rent  are  natives  coming  from  other  islands.  Thev 
an^  tlie  chief  workers  for  wages,  but  their  number  is  not  large. 
lender  these  conditions  there  is  no  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
conse(iuently  no  reserve  of  capital.  Nor  is  there  any  bank  to 
gather  for  use  the  money  held  in  small  sums  by  scattered  people. 
Hence,  there  is  no  money  ready  at  any  given  moment  as  an  induce- 
ment to  c.isual  traders  to  bring  goods  for  sale  at  lower  prices  in 
exchange  for  British  coin.  Such  traders  would  be  obliged  to  take 
much  ot  their  return  in  produce,  for  which  they  could  not  give  so 
large  a  nominal  price  as  the  regular  trader,  w-ho  has  sold  his  goods 
at  rates  suflicient  to  cover  the  high  exchange.  The  doUai*  may  be 
expected  to  remain  current  until,  through  obtaining  a  more  open 
market,  or  other  change  of  circumstances,  the  natives  come  to  recog- 
nise the  greater  purcliasing  power  of  British  coin.  Meanwhile,  when 
brought  here,  such  coin  is  exchangeable  for  dollars  at  the  rate  at 
present  of  ten  to  the  pound  sterling. 
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PART  IV -DESCRIPTION  OF  LAND  DISTRICTS, 

THE  AUCKLAND   LAND  DISTRICT. 
B.T  Q.  MuiLLBB,  Chief  SurTBjor. 
Inlroduclars. 
Tub  Aueklaiid  Lund   Dietricl   corsn   nboub   four  und  a   half  degreee  of  latitude, 
eitending  from  34°  30'  to  Sfl"  9.,  its  greftt<'it  length  being  about  365  milw,  from  the 
North  Cape  ba  the  39th  parallsl.  aouth  of  Lake  Taupo,  while  ita  greatest  width  ia 
shout  180  mil«>.       Iti  the  peiiiiiaiiU  north  of  Aucklunii,  iudeoted  at  it  ii  on  either 
aide  b;  liarboun  and  aroii  of  (he  sea.  and  wiLh  a  mean  width  between  the  PaciSo 
Ooean  and  Taiman  Sm  of  little  OTer  forty  miles,  the  range  of  t«iaperature  i*  remark- 
ably imalL     The  tiiermomotur  teldom  register*  aboie  80"  in  the  shade  in  the  middle 
of  lunimer.  wbiUt  the  heat  is  bIhsjs  tempered  bj  a  cool  breeze,  bringing  the  mean 
summer  toiiip«ratiire  to  under  70^  in  the  shade.      The  trotts  are   hnrdly    worth 
mentiooing,  u  the  minimum  register  ia  aeldom  below  40°  ;    but  south  of  Auckland 
■harp  white  fmets  vi-our  yery  ofMn.  more  especial  I  j  bejoiid  3S°  of  latitude,  aod  snow 
lira  upon  the  aummits  of  some  o!  the  highest  hills  or  mauntaias  in  winter. 

Phgtiatl  Fealani. 
This  land  diitriot  ma;  he  said  to  hare  no  real  mounlaina,  aa  the  most  prominent 
peaks  of  the  setpral  soattcred  ranges  or  hilU  aeldoui  exceed  3,00Uft.  in  height  abore 
the  sn-leiel.  an  altitude  juat  enough — south  of  •  8° — to  cloths  the  last  l,0U0[t.  with 
sno"  in  the  depth  of  winter.  North  of  Hokianga  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  there  is 
one  well-doGnad  rangi-  of  hilla  rising  U>  a  height  of  2,463ft. ;  vliilat  south  of  thes« 
places,  and  extending  to  the  Wairoa  River  on  .<ne  side  and  the  Whangarsi  Harbour 
upou  the  other,  the  oountry  is  all  more  or  less  broken  int^  range*  from  1,000ft.  to 
3,000ft.  in  height,  with  lallejs  between.  Tlie  next  realW  well  deielope.l  main 
range  lies  withm  the  Coromandel  and  Thsmea  Peninsula.  '  Wi'Ji  a  length  of  orer 
150  miles,  it  has  an  aTerage  height  of  over  2,8O0ft.,  camnieQcing  with  Moehau,  or 
-Cape  ColTille,  2,e00ft. ;  neit,  Te  Aroha,  a  psalc  of  3,176ft.  i  and  ending  at 
Weniti  with  a  height  of  »,527ft.  There  are  two  other  well-defined  mngea— 
namelj,  T^wairoa  anil  Hauturu — lying  between  the  West  Coaat  and  the  Waipa 
basin,  with  their  highest  peak  at  Piroiigia.  which  rises  to  3,156ft.,  and  is 
often  snow-capped.  There  are  other  reuges  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Waikato  and  Wsipa  Rivers,  and  diriding  both  from  the  streams  run' 
ning  into  the  western  aide  of  Lake  Taupo.  Their  highest  peak  is  Pureorn,  riaing  to 
a,793[t.  The  eaaleru  side  of  the  land  diatriot  is  occupied  by  a  rery  bruken,  foreat- 
ctid  country,  known  as  the  Urewora  Couulrj.  the  aierago  licigkt  of  which  is  about 
]!,50Uft.  It  is  practically  uneiplored,  and,  being  stili  in  the  hands  of  the  Natives, 
ia  Dot  as  yet  aToilable  foe  aettlement.  To  the  east  of  Like  Taupo  lie  the  Kaimanawa 
Banees,  of  about  4,SO0ft.,  and  generally  open  on  the  riddel,  with  Talleya  clothed  in 
beech  foreata.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Auckland  Land  Diatriot  ia  indented  on  both 
ooasta  with  harbaars  and  arms  of  the  aea,  forming  a  cheap  and  eaay  means  of  accesa. 
Of  riTers,  properly  so  called,  there  are  only  two  of  any  great  length — namely,  the 
Wairoa  and  Wuikato.  The  first  empties  itself  into  the  Kaipera  Harbour,  a  large 
arm,  or  rather  Ducceesiaii  of  aims,  of  the  ten,  giTing  hundreds  of  miles  of  inland 
waler-rarrioge  to  all  parts  of  the  Counties  oE  Hobson,  Otamateo,  Rodney,  and 
Wutemata.  Tbia  riyer  ia  uarigable  from  ita  mouth  to  il«  junction  with  its 
trIbutMriee  V7airua  and  Uangskabia,  a  distance  of  ninety-one  miles  from  the  sea. 
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and  for  fortj  miles  it  is  nayigable  for  ships  of  large  burden.  The  Hirer 
has  a  course  of  200  miles,  measured  from  its  source  in  the  Huapebu  MouDtaio 
through  Lake  Taupo  to  the  sea  on  the  West  Coast.  It  is  navigable  for  riivr- 
steamers  for  seventy- fire  miles  from  its  mouth.  Another  river — the  Thames,  or 
Waihou — though  of  no  great  length,  affords  a  valuable  means  of  inland  water- 
carriage,  and  is  navigable  for  email  steamers  for  twentj-five  miles.  OeneraUj 
speaking,  everj  part  of  the  district  has  an  abundant  water-supplj,  now  and  tbea 
lessened  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  a  very  drj  summer. 

Plains. 
Of  plains  proper,  this  district  has  only  the  stretch  of  country  called  Kaingarosit 
extending  from  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Taupo  towards  the  Baj  of  Flentj,  all  moie 
or  less  of  a  puDiice  formation  ;  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  which  is  generally  level,, 
the  quality  of  the  soil  varying  very  much  in  different  parts ;  and  the  Centzal 
Waikato  baein,  already  tliiokly  settled.  Here  and  there  in  the  North  there  are 
level  plateaux  of  volcanic  soil,  more  or  less  densely  wooded,  and  along  the  mais 
rivers  thert^  are  stretehes  of  level  country,  but  there  arc  no  large  plains  of  alluvial 
soil  such  as  the  South  Island  can  show. 

Lakes. 

Of  these,  wliich  add  w  much  to  the  scenery  of  a  country,  this  diatrict  posseaet 
a  fair  share,  there  being  eight  principal  lakes,  with  fome  twenty  or  more  sDjaller 
ones.  To  the  noitli  of  Auckland,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  district,  there  is  only  one 
lake  of  any  size,  called  Omapere,  three  miles  by  two  miles,  an  old  crater.  In  the 
Waikato  are  Lakes  Waik'ari  and  Whangape,  the  first  six  miles  and  a  half  long  by 
three  miles  across,  and  the  second  five  miles  by  one  mile.  These*  lakes  are  geiienlly 
covered  with  numerous  wild  swans  and  ducks,  and,  being  both  connected  with  the 
Waikato  Kiver  by  navigable  creeks,  form  a  convenient  waterway  for  transport  of 
goods  to  settlers  living  around  their  shores.  All  the  remaining  lakes  of  large  sixe 
are  within  tho  watershed  of  the  Thennal-springs  District,  and  are  mostly  of  seven  to 
eight  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  except  Taupo  Moana,  the  que«rn 
of  the  North  Island  lakes,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  eighteen  miles  broad, 
with  a  deptli  of  500ft.  Tlie  scenery  round  its  western  shore  is  of  the  most  romantic 
kind. 

Foreitts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Auckland  Land  District  has  been  covered  in  the  past 
with  dense  forests,  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  settler  and 
being  transformed  into  rich  pasture-land.  The  only  really  good  Crown  lands  fit  for 
settlement  in  the  North  ure  still  all  covered  with  forest,  and  must  be  cleared  and 
sown  before  any  returns  can  follow.  The  area  of  forest-land  in  the  Auckland 
District  at  the  present  time  is  about  ],8(X),000  acres  north  of  Auckland,  and 
3,420,(!00  acres  south  of  it.  1  he  forests  contain  a  mixture  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  giant  kauri  to  scrubby  tea-tree  or  manuka,  but  all  the  bush  is  useful  for  building. 
fencing,  and  household  purposes,  or  at  any  rate  may  be  converted  into  oharccal  for 
sale.  Of  the  giant  kauri  (the  most  valuable  tree  in  New  Zealand)  great  quantities 
worth  as  much  as  £400, (00  per  annum,  are  being  yearly  cut,  and  exported  or  used  tor 
home  consumption.  To  give  some  ideii  of  the  size  of  these  trees,  and  the  amount  of 
timber  rcintained  in  them,  it  is  estimated  that  upon  the  Crown  land  to  the  north  of 
Auckland,  in  the  Counties  of  IJokianga,  Ilobson,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Whangarci, 
(here  are  still  remaining  498,OC'O,(0Oft.,  of  a  value,  as  the  timber  stands,  of 
£1,294.0<)0. 

SoiU, 

Witli  res]-ect  to  the  soils  of  Auckland,  nowhere  in  New  Zealand  within  such 
short  distances  in  there  sueli  a  diversity  in  the  quality — a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
often  makes  all  the  difl'erence  between  rich  alluvial  and  barren  pipe-clay.  To 
the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Ilokianga  the  lands  are  chiefly  clay  and  sand- 
stone,  with  here  and  there  a  volcanic  area  intervening.  In  and  about  the  valley 
of  the  Mangouuiowae  River,  in  the  Hokianga  County,  there  is  some  of  the  richest 
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alluTiol  HiU  in  the  diatrict ;  uid,  UhiDg  llie  whole  Crown  land  remainiiig  la  the 
□orrli  of  >  line  between  tlie  Hukinneft  and  Da;  of  Islands  Harboure,  the  rsallj 
kTnilabla  f^d  land  fit  Tor  Betllemeut  would  be  about  40,0ii0  Bures.  TUure  ore  lugs 
■Ka«  ouUide  of  tliia  wlnrh  will  carry  goud  gr»s«  and  fesd  one  or  two  (heep  to  the 
•ere,  after  clearing  and  laying  down  in  grau  ;  and  there  ii  alto  land  hig^hl;  saitable 
tor  fru It-growing.  SduiIi  of  Hokiangs,  and  between  thai  place  and  tbe  Wairaa 
Birer,  (he  toil  i>,  geni-iall;  apeaking,  lerj  good,  being  both  ntlcanio  and 
BlIuTial.  Here  the  Crown  hai  probably  ^00,000  acroe  of  such  land  lit  for 
■ettlement.  Immsdialely  «ouLb  ol  tbe  Bay  of  lalands,  and  extending  thence  to 
Wbannrei,  the  toil  is,  for  the  moat  part,  ota;  Ijing  upon  Mindalone  or  marl,  with 
■llurial  dale  in  the  boltoma  of  the  calleya  ;  but  theae  are,  aa  n  rule,  rery  narrow. 
Within  the  Puhipubi  SUle  Foreat  there  ia  an  area.  >ay,  of  1S,I)00  acrea,  more  or  lesa, 
Tolcanio  aoil,  oier  a  large  portion  of  wbjizh  a  Gre  liaa  run;  having  been  surfaoe- 
'^own  with  grast,  it  ia  now  carrying  moat  liixiiriant  paiture.  Approaehing  Wtuuiga- 
ni,  at  Uikurangi,  the  limeatone  crops  out,  overlying  coal  -  depoaila,  and  round 
Whangarei  itielf  the  aoil  becomes  a  rich  volcanic,  in  ■  high  atate  of  cultivation. 
South  of  Whaogarei  Harbour,  and  from  thence  to  Auckland,  the  Crown  lands  gene- 
rally ttre  of  a  broken  churacter,  with  aoil  varying  fi-om  alluTial  awampi — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tokatoka  Swamp  of  16,000  aorc>-  to  the  limeilone  areas  round  Maunga- 
turolo.  thr  aanilntoae  and  clxji  lundi  of  Kodnry  County,  and  the  poorer  clay-lunda 
immediate  north  of  the  Citj  of  Auckland,  which  have,  however,  proved  E01i^e□tly 
■aitable  for  fruit-growing. 

For  about  SOU  miles  soulh  of  Auoklund  the  land  (with  the  Dieeption  of  the 
Cape  Colville  Ranges)  is,  generally  speaking,  far  lesa  broken,  and  gradually  opens 
out  into  larg«  tracts  oflevel  country  in  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  baaioa.  Immaitialely 
louth  of  Aiii^kland  the  soil  t*  rich  volcaniu  until  it  ia  gradually  superseded  by  the 
prevailing  clsya  ;  the  greater  portion  of  Manukau  County,  for  thirty  miles  south  of 
Auckland,  may  be  ctausd  as  pastoral,  and  is  under  occnpatiun  aa  such.  The  Crown 
veai  aviikblv  for  aettlement— say,  I6,0U0  aures—are  cliieny  in  the  Otau  Parish, 
varying  from  volcanic  day  lo  ordinary  clay  land,  fo™sl -clad,  and  well  adapted  for 
pMloral  purpuies.  In  the  Cauntiea  of  Waikato,  Raglan,  Waipa,  Piako,  West  Taupo, 
•nd  Kawhis,  there  ia  a  atill  greater  diversity  of  soils  ;  Raglan  County  aontaiiia 
large  areas  of  gi>Dd  limeatnne  oountry,  broken,  but  with  rich  black  soil,  and  carrying 
moat  luxuriant  grass.  The  lower  Waikato  country  conaiata  of  clay  soil  and  eiteasive 
avramps,  almost  undrainable,  but  at  a  distance  of  eighty  uiilas  from  Auckland  is  found 
a  flat  B'd  undulating  country,  lying  partly  within  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  buini. 
and  partly  within  the  vnlleys  of  the  Piako  and  Waihou  Riven,  formed  mainly  of 
alluvial  deposits  of  rliyolite  sands  brought  down  from  the  volmnic  districts.  In  tlie 
Sawhia  County  there  arr  some  300,000  acres  of  sicellent  limestone  land,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  heavily  timbered,  with  numerous  warm  valleys.  Host  of  this  land 
is  BOW  being  acquired  by  the  OoTemment  from  the  Native  owners.  Beyond  this 
there  is  a  large  stretch  of  country  consisting  alternately  of  open  valleys  and  furest- 
dad  hills,  a  fair  proportion  of  whicb  la  good  land,  both  pnatoral  and  aerioultural. 
The  County  of  Coromandel,  with  portions  of  Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Countiea,  is 
chiefly  deroled  to  the  mining  induslry.  The  soil  is  nearly  all  clay,  the  land  very 
broken,  but  enilable  for  pastornl  purposes  iC  cl<«red  of  the  dense  forest  that 
now  covers  it.  The  western  portion,  however,  of  the  Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Coun- 
ties contain  large  areas  of  alluvial  and  swamp  lands,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Craim, 
but,  through  want  of  drainage,  not  yet  available  for  settlement. 

In  the  County  of  Tanraoga,  the  clay  lands  extend  from  Te  Arolia  Uuunl&in 
to  Katikati  entrance,  chanxing,  near  Tauranga.  to  aaadstone  and  black  putoioe 
■oil  of  rich  character,  which  improves  towards  Ti  Puke  and  Makelu,  where  the 
land  is  all  good,  and  more  or  loss  volcanic.  In  Whakatane  Countv  there  are 
verj  exUneive  awampa,  of  which  la-ge  pot^iona  are  draiaable,  and  back  from  the 
COOBl  seven  miles  or  so  are  large  areas  of  Crown  landa,  broken  and  foraat-ouvered,  open 
for  ael.liement.  The  soil  is  uliielly  clay  or  tight  loam,  with  alluvial  lists  iu  the 
Tallejs,  and  all  well  watrermi.  This  kiud  of  country  eitenda  to  the  boundary  of  the 
jHld  district.  The  cowtat  Unda  are  iK^arly  all  alluvial  flats  in  a  high  state  of  oulti- 
I,  and  the  aeCtlera  mostly  well-io.da. 
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Review  of  SoiU :  TJeee  and  Meiume, 

Briefly  to  Bet  forth  tbe  capabilities  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  diatriet,  it  wiD 
suffice  to  saj  that  north  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Hokianga  the  land  is  aoitaUe 
chiefly  for  two  classes  of  persons—  the  gum-digger,  and  the  fruit-grower  or  small 
farmer.     Tbe  former  has  the  range  over  large  areas  of  Crown  lands  upon  paying  a 
small  fee,  and  his  earnings  aTerage  from  6s.  to  lOs.  a  day.    As  for  the  latter,  in  and 
around  Hokianga,  with  its  250  miles  of  water-frontage,  almost  anythioft  can  br 
grown,  from  the  tropical  banana  to  the  more  pro»aic  potato,  whilst  orangea  and 
lemons  flourish  side  by  side  with  all  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums.     Wheat  doss 
fairly  well,  and  maize  gives  a  return  of  50  to  sixty  bushels  an  acre.     Sheep  also 
thriye  ;  and  most  of  the  lands,  when  properly  grassod  with  artificial  graaaea,  will 
carry  two  or  three  sheep  to  an  acre,  but  ordinary  rough-grassed  lands  onlj  one  and 
a  half  to  two  sheep  per  acre.     The  clearing  of  forest-lands,  ring-fencing  and  gnasiag 
them,  will  cost  about  £3  to  £3  10s.  per  acre.    The  same  remarks  applj  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands  and  Whangarei,  and  to  the  country  as  far  south  as  Auckluid.     Bound 
about  Whangarei  district,   and   under  similar  conditions  of  culture,  the  arerage 
return   for   good   agricultural   or    pastoral    lands   would   be   folly    ISs.    an    acre 
per  annum.     South   of  Auckland,  throughout  the  Waikato,  PisJco,   Waipa,  and 
Baglan  Counties,  and  thence  south  to  the  district  boundaries,  the  land  is  both  agri- 
<'ultural  and  pastoral.     All  the  cereals  do  well,  wheat  averaging  27  to  30  and  up  to 
40  bushels  per  acre,  and  oats  30  bushels  per  acre.     Potatoes  average  from  5  to  7  tons 
per  acre.     Dairy-farming  is  carried  on,  yielding  (upon  well-cultiTated  farms)  a  net 
profit  of  158.  to  20s.  an  acre  per  annum  ;  whilst  sheep-farming  yields  a  profit  of 
from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  sheep  per  annum  on  very  large  estates;   allowing  for  greater 
losses  from  disease,  &o.,  the  ayerage  return  would  still  be  4s.  per  sheep.     The  cost 
of  clearinfs  fern  and  scrub  is  generally  from  7s.  to  lOs.  an  acre,  and  laying  down 
fern-land  by  surface-sowing  and  harrowing,  about^l7s.  an  acre. 

The  seaward  counties  of  Tauranga  and  Whakatane  are  both  agrioultaral  and 
pastoral,  growing  wheat  and  maize  alike  to  great  perfection.  In  fact,  the  County  of 
Whakatane,  upon  its  alluvial  shores  and  uplands,  grows  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
maize  produced  in  the  district,  and  from  the  parts  of  Whakatane  and  Opotiki  in 
one  year  some  34,000  i^acks  have  been  exported.  In  tiiese  counties  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  from  22  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  oats  about  29  bushels  per  acre,  and 
maize  45  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  quite  possible  within  this  district  to  select 
land  early  in  tlie  winter,  fell  and  burn  ofi*  by  the  ensuing  summer,  sow  in  grass  in  the 
autumn,  and  put  on  t^tock  within  twelve  months  from  selection. 

Jtainjall, 

The  rainfall  during  the  year  averages  about  39in.,  the  greater  portion  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  falls  between  the  1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November,  or  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Owing  to  the  constant  changes  of  wind,  caused  by  the  configu- 
ration of  the  coast-line,  the  shortness  of  the  distance  between  the  two  coasts,  and  tbe 
influence,  greater  or  less,  of  the  trade-winds,  it  is  quite  common  for  one  neighboar- 
hood  to  have  double  the  rainfall  of  another,  even  though  the  two  be  only  twenty 
miles  apart.  Droughts  of  more  than  a  couple  of  months  are  practically  unknown^ 
and  grass  is  always  abundant. 

TFinde. 

One  of  the  chief  means  whereby  the  great  healthiness  of  the  climate  is  main- 
tained is  the  constant  presence  of  fine  breezes,  blowing  both  summer  and  winter,  tbe 
prevailing  winds  being  north-east  and  south-west,  and  very  seldom  passing  into 
really  heavy  gales.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  the  sea-breeze  during  the  day  and  the 
land  breeze  at  night  are  almost  unvarying. 

General  Products  and  Jnduetriee. 

Timber. — The  vast  forests  of  kauri  and  other  valuable  trees  have  given  this 
district  the  foremost  place  for  production  and  export  of  timber.  There  are  many 
safe  and  sheltered  harbours  for  shipping,  while  streams  and  rivers  without  numb^ 
form  conrenient  highways  for  conveying  logs  to  the  mills  or  ports.  Some  ides  of  the 
extent  of  this  industry  may  bo  given  by  quoting  from  the  official  returns  made  at 
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llic  time  of  tlie  lul  oonsui.  There  were  then  TorLj-BeTen  itesm  eav-mllla  aitu&Ud 
in  Tarioiia  part*  of  Ihe  dinlrict,  with  enginee  of  a  total  of  tome  1,500-hone  power. 
Tli«ae  mills  emptojed  oier  a  thouauid  men.  and  produced  jearl;  aome  70,000,000 Ft.  of 
nvn  timbpr,  rnlued  at  about  £27,000  ;  of  tiniber  reiawii  into  ilooring.  atirtiiig,  ite., 
tame  16,000,000rt.,  i&lued  Bt  upwardi  of  £76,000,  not  to  mention  poati  and  raila, 
mouldingi,  laihai,  and  doors.  Beiidin  thii  output,  in  (be  remoter  psrta  of  the 
diMrict  large  quautiliea  of  timber  ore  hand-aawn.  The  durable  puriri  ii  conierted 
into  ntilwaj-Bleupera,  fur  which  there  i>  a  great  demand,  and  the  lolara  is  largelj 
•ought  after  for  te1egrtiph-pMl«  and  wharf-pile*. 

fanri-^Hm. — Tbe  moit  unique  production  of  tbi*  portion  of  the  coloni  is  knuri' 

Eam,  obloiued  for  the  luoat  part  from  tbe  country  north  of  Auckland.  It  ia  formed 
y  the  hardening  of  tbc  eiuded  turpentine  from  the  kauri  tree,  and  is  dug  out  of 
ground  from  which  the  foreat  has  been  burnt  oS'.  Tbe  Bojsl  Comoiiision  lately 
appointed  elieiled  the  tact  that  in  16V3  the  procuring  of  the  gum  gare  employment 
t»  DO  leaa  than  6,897  peraoni.  Last  year  8.338  Ions  were  exported,  raiued  at 
£404,667.  The  kauri-gum  is  cxIemiTely  uaed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  ramiah,  and 
al*o  for  (laiing  calico.  Nearly  two-tbirda  of  tbe  lamiehefi  in  the  market  are  produced 
from  tliii  gum.  Tbe  average  eamingB  of  a  digger  may  be  taken  as  from  1:1  Ta.  ta 
£1  lOi.  per  week. 

Ftax  iPhormism  (max). — An  industry,  whieb  in  for  tbe  preaent  in  a  languiah- 
ing  condition,  i»  the  uonreraion  of  the  broad  leared  of  tbe  Pkormium  tenax  into 
nwrketabte  flax  suitable  for  the  muDufaoturc  of  rope,  twiur,  mata,  mattreasea,  and 
DoinerauB  other  articles.  The  ilai-uiilli  are  scattered  over  different  parta  of  the 
diitrict,  aa  near  rail- or  water-carriage  BB  poBnible,  and  employ  three  hundred  men 
and  boys,  whilst  the  local  rope-and- twine  works  give  work  to  aome  fifty  more. 

Oold. — -Thi*  diatrict  has  in  tbe  past  produced  large  quantities  of  goM,  but  the  area 
_.  Jir  wliicb  aurifsrouB  quarti-reefa  baie  been  discovered  is  liniiti'd  to  the  Countiee 
P!«f  Coromondel,  Tbaiues,  Oliineiimi  i.  and  a  amall  portion  of  Piako.  In  each  of  the 
Bjaat  two  or  thrve  yean  the  output  of  this  neiehbourbood  lia^  been  about  16  per  cent. 
f  of  all  the  gold  produced  in  New  Zeahind,  and  waa  in  1691  lalued  at  about  £212,000 
l>a)ltold.  The  average  annual  earning  per  man  of  the  miners  ia  £116  2b.  6d.,  the 
Uigbaat  in  Hie  Dolony.  From  1878  to  1892  Ihe  Thames  GteldBeld  alone  produced 
e600,000oz.  It  is  belieTed  thai  gold  and  silver  will  be  obtained  from  the  quarU- 
'  '  aauy  years  to  come,  as  there  are  many  parta  •  ' 
■        *  ■■        ■  ■    ■   ■  ■    )e.     At 

ended,  and 

showing  good  resullB.  The  average  attendance  of  regular  atudents  is  about  fifty-two. 
Conf.— Coal  ia  found  in  moat  parts  of  this  diatrict,  and  ia  being  worked  Trith 
ntoro  or  leaa  aucceae  at  Kawakawa,  Hikurangi,  Eamo.  and  Mgunguru,  lo  the  north 
of  Auckland  ;  whilst  in  the  south  there  are  three  mines  at  Huntly,  all  turning  out  a 
Kood  houaeiiold  coal.  The  lots!  output  of  all  the  mines  in  18B4  was  upwards  of 
9S,000  tons. 

f«.i(.— The  climate  of  the  Anokland  Diatrict  is  eiaetlently  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  the  orange.  lemon,  rine,  and  olive,  as  also  for  tbe  fruits  of 
England,  America,  and  Japan.  The  subtropical  kinds  flourinh  about  Hokianga, 
in  the  north  ;  those  of  the  temperate  regions  in  the  Waikato  and  neighbour- 
Iiood.  Now  that  tbe  problem  of  how  to  land  fruit  in  f,ooA  eonditiou  in  the 
London  market  baa  been  solved,  oroliard  planting  is  rapidly  progresiing,  and  it 
hao  been  found  that  tbe  culture  of  the  hard  varieties  of  the  apple  will  repay 
export  to  England.  Of  lale  years  a  demand  baa  aet  in  for  the  poor  clay-land  that 
used  lo  contain  gum.  as  it  ia  admirably  Buit«d  for  fruit-growing.  Orchards  are 
now  planted  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  sod  has  lain  idle  for  years,  for  it  bas  been 
proved  that  apples  grown  on  this  poor  rail  keep  longer  than  tboae  grown  on  riober 
land.  More  attrntion  is  hei»g  just  now  paid  to  stone  fruita,  for  whieb  there  is 
always  a  ttiady  local  market.  tbai<  to  apples,  which  have  ol  lale  years  heen  heavily 
handicapped  by  hUgbt.  llie  fruit  industry  in  Auckland  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
is  capable  of  great  citenaion.  At  present  peaehea  are  the  only  fruit  canned,  though 
dure  is  also  a  good  deal  done  in  the  way  of  drying  fruits  and  legMable*  by  Ibe  process 

of  mporatlon. 
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Fishing. — The  sea  and  Imrbours  abound  in  fish.  At  least  oisfateeii  diftiral 
TarietieB,  Kuilable  for  the  table,  are  caaght  with  little  laboar,  and  aetUera  liTing 
near  the  i»ea-ooH«t,  or  any  one  of  the  many  harbours  and  tidal  riven,  can  alwi^ 
obt«in  enough  for  all  necosBities.  At  present  the  oanning  indnatry  is  oonfined 
to  mullet,  of  whicii  there  is  a  large  amount  exported,  and  an  equal  quantity  usfd 
for  home  consumption.  The  rock-oyster  is  found  over  a  large  area  on  these  ooasti^ 
and  large  quantities  are  sent  both  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  colony  and  aluo  to 
Australia. 

Chief  Centres  and  Surrounding  JHtiriets. 

The  City  of  Auckland  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Waitemata  HariKiur, 
one  of  the  finest  havens  in  the  colony,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the 
Waitemata  and  the  Manukau.  Alike  from  the  ses  and  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  the  city  and  surrounding  country  present  a  oharming  picture.  Sspeeially  fins 
is  the  view  from  Mount  £den,  a  low  volcanic  hill  in  the  suburbs.  Faeins  tiie  town  are 
the  green  hilU  and  white  houses  of  the  North  Shore,  and  the  remarJcable  peak  of 
Rangitoto ;  beyond  lie  the  many  isknds  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  with  tlie  blue  hills 
of  Coroniandel  and  tlie  Great  Barrier  in  the  fur  diftance.  Clustered  near  the  feot 
of  the  hill,  and  scattered  for  many  miles  to  the  southward,  are  charming  TilU'like 
houses,  with  tasteful  gardens  and  shrubberies,  while  to  the  north-west  the  view  is 
closed  by  high  wooded  ranges.  The  city  is  unrivalled  for  its  commercial  position ; 
it  has  cumniunication  by  sea  with  both  sides  of  the  Island,  while  the  Kaipaia 
and  Wairoa  Rivers  leading  far  into  the  northern  peninsula,  and  to  the  south 
the  Waikato  and  Thamett  Rivers  leading  into  the  heart  o.  the  Island,  gire  it 
excellent  natui-al  facilities  for  inland  communication.  In  1891  the  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  amounted  to  51,287  persons.  The  city  is  well  supplied 
with  gas  and  water,  atid  amongst  public  buildings  may  be  noticed  Q-oTernment  House, 
the  new  C4^ovemnient  Otiiecs,  Post  and  Telegraph  Oiiices,  Supreme  Court.  &c.  Tbers 
is  a  Free  Public  Library  and  Art  (lallery,  and  a  good  Museum,  containing  what  is 
probably  the  best  Maori  collection  in  the  wrorld.  The  Auckland  Uiiiyersity  College 
is  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University.  The  Victoria  Arcade,  thr>  Kxchanj^e, 
Harbour  Boani  Officer,  liotels  and  clubi>,  as  well  as  many  comnieruial  buildings 
compare  favourably  witli  tliose  in  other  (>arts  of  the  colony.  There  are  admirable 
recrfation-^roundf,  including  the  Government  Domain  of  about  180  acres,  as  wellss 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Albert  Park  in  .he  centre  of  the  city.  There  is  a 
tramway  syslcui  extending  through  the  suburb*.  Auckland  has  numerous  industries, 
including,  amongst  othcrn,  ship-building,  sugar- i-efining,  timber- con  verting,  sash* 
and-door  nianufHctories  ;  rope-and- twine,  pottery,  brick-and-tile.  and  vamuh  works, 
printing-offices,  &c. 

The  City  of  Auckland  is  the  centre  from  which  radiat-e  all  railways,  road*,  and 
steamer-routes.  From  it,  bv  rail,  lies  the  way  to  all  Crown  landii  south  of  ths 
Waitemata,  while  the  Kaipara  Kailway  coimects  it  with  the  country  north  of 
Helentiville.  All  lands  to  the  north  and  along  the  Bay  of  Plenty  are  reached  from 
its  wharves  by  the  North'^rn  Company's  steameri*.  The  chief  centres  to  the  north 
are  : — 

Wnrkworth,  on  the  Kast  Coast,  forty  miles  from  Auckland,  with  communicatioa 
by  coHch  and  steamer  nearly  every  day.  It  is  a  thriving  township,  with  post*  and 
telegraph -uflice.  public  halls,  hotels,  &e.,  and  in  the  starting-point  for  the  Tauhoa  and 
Pakiri  Crown  lauds.  It  is  also  the  site  of  important  hydmulic-lime  and  cement 
works.  A  good  deal  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  farming  is  carried  on  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  the  West  Coast  an  important  centre  is  Helensville,  on  the  Elaipara  Harbour, 
distant  thirty-six  miles  from  Auckland,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  has 
all  the  conveniences  required  by  travellers  in  the  shape  of  good  hotels,  sx>res,  &0., 
and  is  the  st^irting- point  of  the  river-steamers  running  to  all  places  in  the  Otamatea 
and  llobson  Counties.  It  is  also  one  of  the  main  centres  for  sawmilling,  and  fw  the 
export  of  balk  timber  bv  large  vessels  to  other  colonies,  and  has  several  dax-mills. 

Dargaviile,  on  the  Wairoa  River,  is  a  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  with  all 
conveniences  for  travellers.  It  may  he  reached  by  rail  and  steamer  from  Auckland 
three  times  a  week.     Dargaviile  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Kaihu  Valley  Kailway, 
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Khich  U  open  fur  tralBu  tor  lt»»ntj  niilw  from  llif  lowu,  aud  from  the  lerroiijui  of 
the  rniloaj  ail  tlip  Orawn  lunds  in  lh«  nfliehboiirlioad  are  reuclircj,  even  ao  for  north 

■  ••  Uokianga.  Tlip  loirn  ii  uiio  the  centre  of  ■  rer;  large  timber  eipart,  Tliere  are 
onty  two  towQsUips  of  anj  importanoB  north  of  Dargsville — Pori^  Rawene,  or  Hoki- 
BDga.  and  Eohukiku.  sbout  (our  niileg  furthrr  up.  Both  hnre  post-  and  telegrsph- 
italiona,  aod  oomfortuhle  )iotels,  with  fortniglitlj'  tteani-eammuDicatiDn  froiu  Auok- 
land. 

WliaTi|;arei,  on  tlie  Eatt  Cout,  is  diataiit  anvpntj-ftre  rniln*  from  Aiioklaud,  with 
which  it  luu  ateum-eomtnunics'ion  twice  a  week.  Tlie  town  ia  a  lliriiing  and  im- 
portant pluce,  haling  a  population  approaching  I.CKin,  and  ii  the  centre  of  a  large 
■{[TiRiiltiiral  and  paatoral  countrj.  In  the  neighbourliood  ia  ulao  a  large  coal-beanng 
and  gnm-proiliicing  diatrict,  while  the  export  of  iirangea  and  leniont,  which  thrive 
magnifici-iitlj  on  tlie  rich  Tolcanic  aoil.  i«  inoreaaing  FtLst.  From  here  a  ooaoh  run* 
we^lj  to  Kawakawa.  upon  the  arriral  of  the  Xonhem  Cuinpany'i  atoamer,  and  from 

'    it,  b;  i'arrla|;e  or  bone,  all  landa  can  be  riaited   xitbin  a  radiiia  of  Ihirtj  to  fortj 

Eawokawa,  at  the  head  of  the  tiditl  portion  of  tlie  rirer  of  the  Mine  name,  ia 
connected  by  a  short  railway-line  with  Opua,  the  calling-place  ot  aleamera  from 
Auckland.  Kawakawa  poaaeaset  good  >nna,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land. From  it  conchei  run  weekly  to  lIokiangB  and  Wlianiiarei.  It  is  the  centre  of 
•  Dool  and  gum  induairy,  and  a  port  of  lading  for  thuae  product*.  The  old  town  of 
Riiiaell  ii  eiluated  further  down  'he  buy,  and  l<a«  good  iiin>,  be«idea  hating  poat-  and 
telegraph-olGcr.  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  To  Whangaroa  and 
Hangonui  the  NorlUem  Companv'f  ateaniera  run  erery  week.  Wbangaroa  ia  famed 
lor  it«  Hiijiiinte  accnerj,  and  ia  liiu  centre  oF  a,  large  tiiubrr-  and  gum>etport  trade. 
Hangoiiui  la  the  aUrling-point  and  ce>i>pe  from  which  tJi  ri*i'.  by  carriage  or  horse, 
all  tilt  Crown  land*  in  the  Mnngonui  Counly,  and  from  it  the  steamer  "StalTa" 
runs  lo  Awanui  and  ports  beyond,  in  cimnection  with  the  weekly  ateamer  from 
Auoklatid. 

Somh  of  Ancklanri,  along  the  Waikato  Railway,  there  are  numeroii*  township* 
of  more  or  leia  imporiuni'ei  but  no  starting- point  lor  Crown  lands,  until  Mercer  i* 
reached  at  a  dialanco  of  forly-Uiroe  miles.  It  ia  aitualed  at  the  bordara  of  what  ii 
known  ns  the  Wsikato  Country,  upon  Ihe  Waikalo  Riter,  which  la  ti  al  up  to  tbit 
point.  Mercer  ia  the  centre  ot  a  largi-  fla»-induatry,  and  lia*  poat-  and  telegraph- 
office  and  other  conTeniencea,  At  siity-fiTS  milae  from  Auckland  by  lail  ia  Hunllj, 
alao  on  Ihe  Waikato  River,  a  flcuriahing  townahip,  with  a  very  lance  output  of  Tain- 
able  coat.  It  hei  also  pottery-,  brick-,  and  tile-aorks.  On  the  op^dte  aide  of  thft 
Waikato  Rtror  large  areaa  of  Crown  lands  are  bviiig  brought  inti>  use.  and  are  carry- 
ing many  aheep  and  I'atlle,  The  neil  town  ia  SgaruawahiB,  or  Sewnutle,  Buven^- 
four  •i.ilea  from  Auckland,  situaled  at  the  junction  of  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  Rirer, 
with  lioIeK  bank,  poit-  and  telegraph -office.  It  ia  a  centre  from  which  port.iona  of 
Crown  lands  in  Raglan  County  are  reached,  and  alao  from  it  riTer-aleamrra  run  north 
and  aouth  to  the  various  settlements.  NgaruaKahia  haa  a  HouriHliing  creamery,  a 
brewery,  snd  a  cooperage.  At  riglity-tour  nidea  from  Auckland  the  train  peache* 
Frankton  Junction,  where  a  line  bram-hes  off  lo  Hamilton.  Te  Aroba,  and  Oxford,  the 
main  line  going  to  Te  Awamutu,  ninety-nine  niilea  from  Auckland.  The  latter  ia 
a  tliriting  town  ;  but  to  reach  avaiUble  lands  for  future  Mttlement  the  traveller 
pMsea  on  by  rail  to  Oiorohanga  and  Te  Kuiti,  Gfleen  and  twenty  mile*  further  on 
reepectirely,  at  both  of  which  placea  there  are  aoconi moil al ion -houaes,  forming  con- 
tenient  oentrpi  for  rieiting  the  fertile  undulating  1  ime< tone  land t  in  the  vicinity. 
Hamilton  ia  a  busy,  Soiiriahing  lown.  situated  on  both  sidea  of  the  Waikato  River, 
with  a  population  of  about  I,3IK)  persons,  and  is  tlie  centre  of  a  large  agriculiural 
and  pastxirsl  district.  It  poaseeaes  a  creamery,  flai-mill,  brewery,  aud  two  soap- 
factorira,  besides  other  loral  induslrioa.  Cambridge,  about  thirteen  miles  bv  n»d 
and  6fleen  niilea  by  rail  from  Hamilton,  has  a  population  of  about  !H>0.  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Farmers'  Clob.  It  is  a  busi,  thriving  lownshi p.  surrounded  by 
good  farming  country.  Brtween  Hamilton  and  Cambrid|;Fi  and  in  the  country 
round,  there  are  numerous  creamerica,  cheese-  and  butIer-fa<^toriea  ;  wine-  and 
cider-mskinjt  ia  alao  succeaefully  puraued,  and  there  are  aeteral  apiariea,  from  which 
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large  quantities  of  honej  are  produced.  There  are  three  flour- mills  in  the  dUtriety 
one  at  Cambridge,  one  at  Hamilton,  and  the  third  at  the  terminnt  of  one  of  the 
before-mentioned  brancli  lines.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from  AucklMid  bj 
rail  is  le  Aroha,  a  quiet  township,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs  and  good 
hotels. 

The  settlemenU  at  the  Thames  and  Coromandel  are  eseentiallj  mining  town- 
ships.    The  first  is  situated  thirtj-eight  miles  bj  steamer  fh>m   Auckland,  on  the 
Firth  of  Thainett,  and  at  t)ie  mouth  of  the  Waihou  River.     It  has  a  population  of 
about  5,U0(J  persons.     There  is  dailj  steam-communication  with    Auckland,  and  a 
raiiwaj  connecting  it  with  Paeroa  and  Te  Aroha  is  now  in  course  of  oonstructioo. 
Coromandel  is  about  thirtv-fire  miles  from  Auckland,  with   which  it  has  constant 
communication  by  steamer  ;  it  i*  another  mining  centre,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
picturesque  harbour.     Tauranga,  with  a  population  of  about  1,100,  is  situated  oo 
the  harbour  of  that  name  in  the  Baj  of  Plenty.     Coaches  run  thither  from  the 
Thames,  and  from  Rotorua ;  it  has  also  constant  oommunioation  bj  steamer  with 
Auckland,  and  with  Matata,  \\  hakatane,  and  Opotiki.     From  the  fact  of  the  har- 
bour being  the  only  one  on  the  KHst  Coast  capable  of  receiving  large  Teasels  the 
town  is  bound  to  be  of  in)}>ortance  in  the  future.     Tauranga  has  a  new  and  well- 
appointed  flour-mill  upon  the  Waimapu  River,  also  a  chemical  and  sulphuric-acid 
works,  and  a  cheese  factory. 

Opotiki,  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  Baj  of  Plenty,  is  situated  about 
sixty-five  n)ile»  by  steamer  or  road  from  Tauranga.  It  has  weekly  steam  com manioa- 
tion  with  Auckland,  and  is  connected  with  Qisborne  by  a  bridle-track.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  maize-producing  district,  and  has  rich  alluvial  lands,  from  which 
good  returns  are  obtained.  It  is  a  g(x>d  starting-point  from  which  large  blocks  of 
Crown  lands  suitable  for  pastornl  purposes  may  be  reached.  The  Ibwnship  of 
Koiorua  is  situated  on  the  nhores  of  Kotorua  Lake,  at  a  distance  of  172  miles  from 
Auckland.  The  railway  from  Oxford  was  opened  last  January,  so  that  travellers  can 
now  reach  Kotorua  in  one  day  from  Auckland.  It  is  the  chief  township  in  the  hut- 
lakes  district,  and  has  also  a  large  area  of  fairly  good  Crown  land  near,  adapted  for 
pastornl  purpoties.  Considerable  quantities  of  sulphur  are  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Crown  or  Native   Landtt  arailahh  for  Future  Settlememi. 

In  tlie  Mangonui  County  tlie  Crown  possesses  23,002  acres  of  fairly -good  forest- 
land,  tolerably  easy  of  access. 

In  tlio  Bay  of  Islands  County  there  are  only  about  25,252  acres  of  availaUe 
Crown  land,  both  forest  and  open,  but  the  Natives  still  own  some  156,000  acretr 
ehielly  forest  land,  except  about  Kaikohe,  where  it  is  open  and  rich  volcanic  land, 
most  of  it  broken,  but  fit  for  settlement. 

In  Hokiiinga  County  there  are  t>ome  155,643  acres  of  available  Crown  land,  of 
cood  quality,  nearly  all  covered  with  forest,  and  fit  for  immediate  settlement.  The 
Natives  still  own  some  127,000  acres,  almost  all  good  land,  and  fit  for  settlement. 

In  Whangarei  County  there  are  about  58,972  acres  of  available  Crown  land, 
mostly  broken  and  forest-clad.  The  Natives  still  retain  some  54,000  acres  of  laud, 
part  of  it  \Qr\  rich. 

In  tlie  Otamatea  County  the  Crown  retains  only  about  18,550  acres,  a  good  deal 
oftluK  being  alluvial  swamp,  and  well  worth  draining.  Tiie  Natives  still  own  about 
2(>,()0(>  at'rcH,  !)ut  not  much  of  it  i«  fit  for  settlement. 

In  tlie  Kodney  and  Waiteniata  Counties  about  22,667  acres  of  Crown  lands  are 
left,  nioHt  of  it  fit  only  for  pastoral  or  fruit-growing  purposes.  The  Natives  still  own 
about  14,()<X)  Rores  in  thef>e  two  counties,  some  of  it  very  good  land. 

In  the  Alanukau  County  the  Crown  owns  some  27,325  acres  of  broken  forest 
bind,  fit  for  pastoral  purposed.  The  Natives  still  own  about  15,000  acres,  a  portion 
of  which  is  fairly  good. 

In  the  Waikato  and  Raglan  Counties  the  Crown  lands  amount  to  about 
t  0,983  acres,  all  fairly  good  land,  mostly  forest,  and  easy  of  access.  In  Raglan 
County  the  Natives  still  own  the  freehold  of  150,000  acres,  all  good  land,  but  diifi* 
cult  to  secure. 


THE   TAEASAKl    LAND   DISTKICT. 
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In  the  Coromandel,  TUamej,  and  Ohinemuri  Counlit 
mcrei  of  KTulsble  Crown  land*.  In  the  lut  two  couiitie> 
ic  twampj.  and  rciiULrea  draining.  The  NsliTi-a  ttill  ow 
wbicli  i>  iBTj  good. 

In  Tauranpi.  Whakaliiiie,  and  Rolorua  Countiei  tlio  Crown  owns  114^18  sorea, 
iwarlj  all  foreit-clad.  and  generallj  broken  ;  but  in  the  last-iiamed  oounly  Iho 
NaliTei  relAiD  a  Tcrj  liirge  area,  lUe  greater  part  loo  broken  and  loo  much  oorsred 
with  puQiioe  or  rolvanio  sab  lo  b?  fit  for  Aettlement. 

in  the  Eanhis  and  Weat  Tnupo  Cauntiea  the  Crown  id  a«iuiring  from   the 
Nalim  large  areia  of  Ten  good  land,  all  fit  foraettlenienland  eiMT  of  accns.     About 
SOU.OOOacrea  are  reattj  iir»t'class  land,  and  about  t,000,OliO  ai^n-a'  fairli   good   land, 
auitabls  for  pBBU)ral  purpoaea,  and  accntiblfl  from  the  Main  Truok  Bailwaj-line. 


a  there  are  about  15.746 
a  good  deal  of  tho  land 
n  6(1.000  BcnM,  tnuoh  of 


THE  TARANAKI  LAND  DISTBICT. 
Bj  8.  WBBTMiH  (rBtiaed  bj  J.  8tb*fcho»,  now  Ohiet  Surrsjor). 
The  Taranaki  Land  Diatrict  »  aituated  on  the  nettem  aide  ot  tlie  North 
Iiland  of  New  Zealand,  at  about  ita  wideat  part,  and  oiaj  be  aaid  to  be  the  mott 
oompacl  and  fertile  dialrict  of  the  colony,  for,  with  i  he  einplion  of  the  uppet  half 
of  ^>  ount  Egmont,  and  of  the  nngea  adjoining,  which  ahaorh  about  86,000  acrea,  the 
whole  ot  the  area—minui  what  i«  taken  up  bj  the  riven,  atreama,  and  lakea — is 
iuitahle  for  eettlement,  and  oertaiiilj-  two-thirds  of  the  distriet  is  good  land.  The 
groea  area  of  the  Oiatrict  ia  2,430.0011  acres. 

Pif Ileal  Feature: 

OF  mountains,  llie  principal  one  ia  the  booutiful  Tolcaniti  oone  from  whieh  the 
diatriet  takea  ita  name,  Taraiiaki.  otljemiao  called  Mount  Egmont,  which  boa  an 
altitude  of  8,260ft.  Thia  mountain  i*  the  centre  of  diitribution  for  a  radiua  of 
twenty  milea  of  the  roloBDio  formation  known  aa  Che  "drift  "  whirli  coierv  the  Tol- 
ouiic  rocka  below  an  altitude  of  3,000ft.  Humiuooks  compoaed  of  trachyte 
boulders  and  Hment  crop  up  here  and  there  and  make  eicellent  Dirtal-quarriei. 

Beyond  the  rolcanic  tormalion — that  is.  from  about  Uretiui  on  the  north  and 
Hawen  on  the  eouth^lhe  country  i*  generally  broken,  and  the  formation  ia  known 
aa  papa,  acalisreoue  blue  day,  capped  in  many  plncea  by  ahelly  limestone. 

The  northern  portion,  between  the  Tongaporutu  and  the  Hokau  RiTcre,  con- 
taina  also  limestone,  greenaands,  and  coal  outcrops.  At  Pauirau.  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Mokau,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  there  ia  an  ieolatsd  patch  of  Tolcaaio 

of  the  district. 

Kuatward  of  the  base  of  Mount  EEmont  there  are  few.  ifaity.  inoufitains  worthy 
of  the  name,  although  there  are  many  rangen  rarytng  in  height  from  l.OOOft.  lo 
1,600ft.  aboTe  aea-leTel,  and,  in  a  few  inatancea — tuch  as  ihs  Matemaleonga  and 
Waiaria  Ranges— tliey  run  up  to  2,G00ft. 

The  principiil  rirer  is  the  Waoganui,  which  bounds  the  diatriet  on  the  east  be- 
tween TaomaruDui  and  fipirikl.  a  diatance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Ita  arerafis  width 
variea  from  3  to  3  chains.  For  nearly  the  whole  dtstHoce  it  is  abut  in  by  high  preci- 
[dtous  hilU,  and  in  many  place*  by  perpend ii-ular  walls  of  rook.  The  acenery  ia  lery 
grand  and  beautiful.  There  are  numeroua  rapids,  but  few  of  them  are  dangeroua 
to  skilful  canoriste,  A  steamer  runa  regularly  from  Wanna nui  to  fipiriki,  a  dia- 
Unee  of  fiftysii  mile..  The  princif»l  tribuUnea  of  the  Wangaiiui  on  the  Taranaki 
■ide  are  the  Ongaruhe,  Ohura,  and  Tangarakau  Birers. 

The  next  rirer  in  site  i  a  the  Mokau.  bounding  tlie  diatriet  on  the  north.  It  is 
kTigable  for  amall  atcamen  of  20  tons  or  DO  tons  as  far  as  the  coal-mines,  about 
renty-fonr  miles  from  ita  moutb,  snd  for  canoes  as  far  ar  Totoro,  twenty-eii  mile* 
',ber  up.  Several  outcrops  of  coal  are  found  on  ita  banks,  and,  as  limeatone  isalso 
VMaent,  the  met  \r  likely  to  become  the  most  important  waterway  of  the  district. 
The  scenery  on  either  side,  although  not  on  quite  ao  grand  a  scale  as  may  be  seen  on 
the  Wanganui,  ia  Tery  beautiful. 


■ide 
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The  other  large  rivers  are  the  Waitara  and  Fatea.  The  former  hae  iU  eouroe 
about  mid  way  between  tlie  coast  and  the  Wanganui  BiTer,  in  an  eeeterlj  direction 
from  Puksaruhe,  between  New  Plymouth  and  the  Aiokau.  It  is  aboat  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  runs  out  at  the  Town  of  Waitara,  some  ten  mtlea  north-eaifc 
from  New  Plymouth.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  but  tteamere  of  300  tons  eta 
enter  safely  in  calm  weather,  and,  although  there  are  numerous  rapida  on  its  oourss^ 
it  is  narigable  for  canoes  for  about  ninety  miles. 

The  Patea  River  rises  in  Mount  Egmont,  and,  after  traTersing  a  tortaoaa  oonne 
of  about  110  miles,  runs  out  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  proTinoial  district. 
It  has  a  bar-harbour,  witli  a  depth  of  18ft.  to  14ft.  at  spring-tidee.  Steamers  of  from 
40  tons  to  50  tons  trade  regularly  to  the  town  of  Patea,  which  is  attuated  a  mile  or 
so  north  of  the  mouth.    The  Patea  is  navigable  for  canoes  for  fifty  miles. 

Besides  these  rivers  there  are  many  smaller  ones,  and  streama  innumerable— in 
fact,  no  district  in  the  world  could  be  better  watered  and  at  the  same  time  so  secure 
from  disastrous  floodst.  It  is  estimated  that  between  the  ICokau  and  the  Patea  there 
are  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  named  streams  emptying  themselves  into  the  Tasmaa 
Sea,  fully  sixty  of  which  flow  from  Mount  Egmont. 

Excepting  the  Ngaere  Swamp,  a  block  of  open  land  near  Eltham,  3,700  acras  in 
extent,  there  are  no  plains,  properly  so  called,  in  the  district,  although  the  stretch  of 
very  fertile  country  lying  between  the  Waing  ingoro  and  Otakeho  Rivera,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  25,000  acres,  is  known  as  the  Waimate  Plains.  Of  this  area  13,500 
acres  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder,  11,500  acres,  has  been  handed  bank 
to  the  Natives  as  a  reserve. 

There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  the  name.  The  largest  sheet  of  water  is 
Kotokare,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  Eltham  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  six  chains.  There  are  also  a  few  small  lakes  inland  from 
Waverlcy,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  district. 

The  whole  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  fringe  of  open  oountry  along 
the  coast  from  Pukearuhe  to  Patea,  averaging  three  miles  in  width,  and  containing 
about  250,000  acres,  and  some  valleys  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  district, 
about  150,000  acres  in  ext^'nt,  was  originally  covered  with  heary  forest.  Estimating 
the  area  already  cleared  for  settlement  at  170,000  acres,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
still  remain  about  1,850,000  acres  under  bush. 

The  larger  timber  is  chiefly  rata,  rimu,  matai,  tawa,  kahikatea,  kohekohe,  puka- 
tea,  re  ware  wa,  hinau,  witli  a  few  totara  scattered  here  and  there.  Among  the 
smaller  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  kotukutuku  or  fuchsia,  karaka,  and  mahoe. 

As  regards  the  timber  industry,  there  are  altogether  fourteen  saw-mills,  and  the 
total  quantity  cut  in  1893  was  13,000,000ft.,  chiefly  rimu  (red -pine), kahikatea  (white- 
pine),  and  uiatai  (black-pine).  Exported,  15,0()0ft. ;  imported,  350,000ft.,  mostly 
kauri. 

An  area  of  72,565  acres,  measuring  six  miles  on  every  side  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Kf^mont,  has  been  set  apart  as  a  forest- reserve.  At  about  two  miles  within 
the  reserve  the  forest  begins  to  get  stunted ;  and  at  three  miles  it  gives  place  to  low 
wiry  scrub,  which  ceasei*  ut  four  miles,  or  an  elevation  of  about  4,000ft.  At  5,000ft 
the  mos!4  ends  ;  beyond  this  point  to  the  summit  the  mountain  is  composed  of  loose 
scorife  and  lava. 

A  e<mifortable  mountain-house  has  been  built  at  an  elevation  of  S.OOOfi.  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  mountain,  at  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles  from  New  Plymouth 
by  the  Junction  and  Kgmonr  Koads.  }*  if  teen  miles  oan  be  driven  over,  and  the  re- 
maining four  ridden.  This  liouse  is  maintained  by  the  North  Egmont  Forest  Board 
of  Conservators,  and  is  open  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  end  of  .March  in  each  year.  The  keeper  acts  as  guide  also.  There 
are  women's  rooniK  at  one  end  of  the  house,  men's  at  the  other,  with  large  common 
living-  and  dining-room  in  the  centre.  Visitors  provide  and  cook  their  own  food  ;  a 
small  charge  is  nmde  of  20.  for  the  first  and  Is.  for  each  suocessive  night  the  visitor 
retnuins.  Guide's  fee  for  mountain,  £1  per  party.  During  the  past  season  there  were 
240  visitors,  remaining  various  periods  of  from  one  or  two  days  to  as  many  weeks. 
In  fine  weather,  when  the  snow  is  off,  the  mountain  oan  be  ascended  without  risk 
by  Tarious  routes. 


I 


lie  toil,  the  boundaries  of  which  hurti   been  alrendj  rfpicribMl,  rarifs 

k  good  deal  in  qualitj.     Ths  beat  ia  believed  to  be  on    the  south   >ide  of  the  moun- 

"    —between  Strelfottl,  Hanera,  aurt   Opunake,  bul    not   lem  than  two  or  three 

!>  Irom  the  foreit-rnerve  bonndarv.      It  ii  thought  that  the  couutrj'  now  being 

:o  the  north  and  eaat  of  the  Toloanic  dppo«iL — that  ie,  the  pnpa  aod  Jimeitone 

—will,  from    Iho   preeence  of  lime,  be  much   richer  and   more  lajLingm 

Mture-laod  than  tliat    aroond    the  mountain.     1'lie  carrjlng-ivpacitT  of  the  land 

n  an  aierage,  three  *heep  to  the  acre. 

Orating  aad  Agrimlturr. 

Taranaki  ii  essentiall;  a  graiinn  and  dairjing  d 
'butter,  of  which,   during  the  jrear  16EH,  there  wen 
•t£25l,0O0.     There  are  forlj-two  dairj  facu    ' 
over  thediatriut. 

Agriculture  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  on  largely.  Tlie  total  area  under 
grain-cmjM  thii  jear  (1896)  was  4,371  acres ;  under  green  and  other  crop*,  8.323 
■crea  I  while  the  total  area  under  all  kinds  of  cropH,  including  lown  graBxes,  waa 
437,008  aerea. 

The  average  field  of  different  grain-crops  in  buHbele  per  acre  was,  lait  le^son  : 
Wheat,  87  ;  oate,  24  -,  maiie.  27  i  barUj,  31. 


itriot,  ita  chief  product  being 

3.860   torn  exported,  valued 

•cattered 


Mimng. 
a  at  preMDt  i«  at  the  Molii 


ily  mining  going 
already  remarked,  about  twentj-foi 
at  New  Plymouth  at  3Ub.  pei  ' 
doroeatic  puiwie*. 

IronBand  ie  found  in  great  abundance  on  (he  Beunhore  fro 
diBtancn  of  ISO  mileti.     It  produce*,  whtn  snieited,  from  50  to 
the  flneit  quality      The  Brtt  attempt  to  smelt   this   land    wi 
but  th-- henvj  Met  of  prodi 


<kau   River.     The  coal  ie  Bold 
mixed  with  coke,  anewere  very  well  for 


of  d 


i!  and  modem  apptiancea  ha' 


•0  far. 


Flarded  (he 


Jan.     Feb 


Uar.     April.     May 


JnU. 
Mi) 


Xlia  maiimum  for  the  year  waa  87'S  aod  the  minimum  31 ;    the  mean  barometric 
Madia  g  was  SS-SSSin. 

it  New  Plymouth,  rain  feil  on  168  daya  during  the  year,  the  total  'rainfall 
being  63'12in.,  or  an  averaKO  of  5'26in.  per  month.  But  the  rainfall  variea  con- 
■idenbly  with  the  localily  ;  for  instance,  at  Waipuku,  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
railway,  about  east  from  Mount  Egmont,  the  fall  for  the  year  waa  9.1 84tii. 

Ciw/  Tow-t. 
n  of  the  diatrict  ia  New  Plymouth  (population  about  3,700i, 


The  principal  ton 
■itnate  on  the  aeaahi 
pieturnque  rocky  is  lei 
town  ia  very  altracti' 
Orounda,  from  which 


1  the  north-ei 
n  aa  the  Sugar  Loavea.  The  general  appearance  of  th« 
it  abounds  in  neatly-kept  gardens.  The  Recreation 
view  of  Mount  Egmont  ia  obtained,  form  a  favourite 


New  Plymouth  ia  252  miles  by  rail  from  Wellington,  tl 
I  northerly  direction  through  the  district  from  Patea  to  Sentry 
K-Tlght-anglee  westward  for  eight  miles  to  New  Ftyniouth.  I 
I  !•  a  branch  line  to  Wiitam,  four  milca  distant. 


■ailway  running  in  i 
.11,  ivhere  it  turn*  a 
m  Sentry  Hill  tber 
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The  Port  of  New  Plymouth  U  situated  at  the  Sugar  IfOa¥ea»  two  milos  finom  tbe 
town.  Protection  for  shipping  is  afforded  by  a  concrete  mole  or  breakwator  nm- 
ning  in  a  north-east  direction  for  a  distance  of  l»900ft.  Under  the  lee  of  this  then 
is  wharf -accommodation  provided  for  the  coastal  trade.  Steamers  of  500  tons  eao 
be  berthed  here  in  almost  all  weatliers.  The  wharf  is  connected  with  New  Plj« 
mouth  bj  both  rail  and  road.  The  breakwater  was  built  at  a  ooat  of  £2^,000^ 
borrowed  under  pccuritj  of  one-fourth  of  tiie  land  re^enne  of  the  Pronoeial  Distriet 
of  Taranaki,  and  the  right  to  Iryj  a  riite  oyer  certain  lands.  The  preaent  rate  leyied 
is  fd.  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value.  The  exports  for  the  year  (bj  eea  and  nil) 
were:  General  merchandise  (mostly  dairj  produce),  6,724  tone;  wool,  655  bales; 
fungus,  414  bales  ;  hides,  2,512  ;  horses,  146 ;  cattle,  1,815 ;  aheep,  8,859.  The 
shipping  entered  during  the  jear  comprised :  Steamers,  d54 ;  tonnage,  89,061 ; 
sailing  vessels  8,  tonnage  490. 

Manufactures  in  New  Plymouth  are  represented  bj  a  aash-and-door  fiwtoiy, 
a  boot-,  a  butter-keg-,  and  three  coach-factones.  There  are  also  an  iron-foandry,  a 
tannery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  bone-mill.     The  town  has  both  water  and  gae  laid  on. 

Hawera,  the  next  largest  town,  in  situate  on  the  eaatem  ed|;e  of  the  Waimato 
Plains.  The  population  is  about  2,200.  The  Wellington-New  Plymouth  Sailway 
runs  close  to  it,  the  distance  by  rail  from  New  Plymouth  being  about  fortj-eigfat 
miles.     Hawera  is  surrounded  by  a  first-class  graxing  country. 

The  Town  of  Patca  in  situated  on  the  cosst,  at  the  extreme  soathem  end  of  the 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  about  700.  There  is  a  splendid  graiiiig  district 
inland,  with  a  large  area  of  land  yet  to  be  opened  op.  The  principal  industry  is 
the  canning,  freezing,  and  boiling-down  of  meat.  A.  dumping-plant  has  been 
erected  by  the  Harbour  Board  ;  and  last  year  (1894)  6,043  bales  of  wool,  7,145  cases 
of  butter,  and  3,25d  cases  of  tinned  meats  were  shipped.  Oom,  grasa-eeed,  hides, 
tallow,  &C.,  are  also  largely  exported.  The  exports  for  the  year  were  valued  at 
£55,019. 

Stratford,  a  comparatively  young  town,  lies  about  midway  between  Patea  and 
New  Plymouth.  It  han  already  a  population  of  about  1,200,  and  is  growing  hat. 
The  height  above  sea-level  is  1,000ft.,  and  the  climate  is  bracing  though  somewhat 
moist.  The  main  road  to  Auckland — known  as  the  Stratford-Ongaruhe  Road— 
starts  here.  It  has  been  formed  ta  a  cart-road  for  thirty-five  miles,  and  the  re- 
maining distance  is  in  course  of  construction.  If  the  work  is  continued,  oommum- 
cation  witli  Auckland  should  be  o}>ened  up  in  about  three  or  four  years'  time. 

Waitara,  a  small  neuport  town  of  GuO  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  river  of 
the  name  name,  a  mile  up  from  tlie  sea,  and  about  ten  miles  north-east  from  Sew 
Plymouth.  The  meat-freezing  works,  which  formerly  did  a  big  trade,  are  tempora- 
rily closed.  In  1894,  wool  and  butt«r  were  the  chief  exports.  Sixty -one  steamers  and 
seventeen  sailing- vessels,  representing  a  gross  tonnage  of  5,508  tons,  visited  the  port. 

Inglewood,  situated  on  the  railway-line,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  New  Fly- 
mouth,  is  a  flourieihing  little  town  of  Home  650  inhabitants,  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 

The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Eltham,  Opunake,  and  Manaia. 

Roads  and  Railtoayt, 

The  chief  means  of  communicatiou  is  the  railway  from  Wellington,  which 
traverses  the  district  between  Patea  and  New  Plymouth — a  distance  of  sixty-six 
miles.  Trains  run  every  day  between  New  Plymouth  and  Palmerston  North — 164 
miles — and  on  Tuendavs  and  Fridays  there  are  through  trains  between  New  Ply- 
mouth and  Wellington — 252  miles.  The  Maiu  North  Road  runs  from  New  Ply- 
mouth, passing  through  the  Towns  of  Waitara  and  Urenui ;  it  is  formed  as  a  cart- 
road  as  far  as  Pukearuhe,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  From  here  a  horse-track 
connects  with  the  Moktiu  and  Awakino  Rivers,  aud  from  Awakino  there  is  a  track  to 
Te  Kuiti,  in  the  Auckland  District.  About  midway  between  New  Plymouth  and 
Waitara  on  the  above  road  the  Mountain  road  diverges  and  runs  almost  due  south, 
and  chiefly  along  tlie  railway,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  connecting  with  the  Main 
Soutli  Road  at  the  Town  of  Hawera.  This  is  at  present  the  principal  road  in  the 
district,  tapping,  as  it  doe:},  large  numbers  of  district  roads,  and  passing  through  the 
Towns  of  Inglewood,  Midhurst,  Stratford,  Eltham,  and  Normanby. 


TliF  Ohuru  Rmd  brsnctipt  from  tlit>  Uountain  Roiid  si  Strntfonl,  and  i*  formed 
for  a  duUiice  of  tbirCj-Sre  miles ;  it  it  being  aitended  iatn  the  iiilerior  to  aa  eren* 
tuallj  U>  Gonnei^t  with  Auckland,  and  will  open  np  a  large  area  of  fertile  countrj. 

'JliF  Main  South  Road  fruia  Sew  Plrmautli  fotlavta  the  trend  of  lliBcoaatta 
the  louth,  »nd  will  it  one  time  the  ooaofi-road  to  WollingtoD.  It  paaie*  through 
the  Tillages  of  Omata,  Oakura,  Okato,  Kfthotu.  Otak^lio,  Maaulnhi  Soulh,  and 
Kakaramea,  and  the  Towns  of  Opunake,  Manaio,  Hawera,  and  Patea. 

The  Junction  Road  ruTiK  wuth-m*t  from  New  Pl<rmouth,  and  anuiee  the 
Hounlain  Road  and  railway  at  Inglewood.  It  is  formed  and  metalled  for  aeienteen 
milea,  and  formed  onl;  for  a  further  dittance  of  twentj-fiie  miles  beyond  thii  point. 
Erentnally  it  n-iU  connect  with  the  Ohura  Road  at  a  dialAnue  oE  thirtv-twu  milei 
from  Ejtrstford.     This  road  erosses  a  nnmber  of  di-trjct  roads ;  lieuoe  its  name- 

The  OpuDake  Road  runs  from  dtratford  to  Opnnake,  lwanl;-iii  milaa,  ikirting 
the  aouthem  base  of  Mount  Egmont.  It  ia  farmed  and  metalled  tor  twelre  milea 
from  Stratford;  the  remainder  is  open  for  horae-iraffic  uul;. 

The  Eltham  Road  runs  from  Eltham  to  Opunake,  twent^'Sre  miles,  connectina; 
with  the  Opunake  Boad  at  Punehu,  laven  miles  from  Opunaka.  This  is  formed 
tbraugliDut  and  parti;  grarelled. 

Ihe  other  main  roads  in  oourse  of  construction  are  the  Awakino  Road, 
bran-hing  from  the  Main  North  Ra.id  at  Ihe  Mimi ;  the  Mofukaira  Koad,  diierging 
From  the  Junction  Road  nrar  Tara's  ;  the  Rawhitirua  Rotd,  leariug  tlie  Mountain 
Road  near  EKham  :  the  Wailotara  Vallcj  Road,  ttArling  from  the  Main  South 
Boad  at  Waitotaia  Towuthip  ;  aud  tlie  Otaraoa,  Moki,  and  Okoke  Roads. 


> 


Croiem  Land,  , 


tillable  for  Stillem, 


I 


Of  the  aboTe,  about  150,000  acres  are  opei 
comer  of  the  district ;  a  gooil  dral  of  it  uiure  c 
for  graiing.  From  the  mst  »c  maj  subirafit  pi 
by  riiera,  gorge*.  &c.,  and  thure  reuiahi  tili,'lli( 
with.  Of  this  area  (wrhaps  50,000  anres,  ma. 
mBj  be  suitable  for  agriuulture,  while  the  bu 
pastoral  land. 

It  inar  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  en 
UuouKliaut  the  district,  which  1ia<  ndvanced  rapidly  di 
and  will,  no  doubt  continue  tu  do  so. 


spa  lO.CXiO  acres  for  area  ahsurbid 
^ree  uf  forest-land  yet  to  be  dealt 
up  of  strips  of  dat4  and  terraces. 


UAWKE'S  BAT  LAND  DISTRICT. 
By  T.  HlTHPHBlKS,  Chief  Surrojor. 
The  I*od  District  of  Hawke's  Bay  comprises  that  gortion 


the  North   Island  from  Cape  Turnagam.  in  tatitude  40   i 
Point,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  East  Cape, 

It  has  a  eeahoafd  of  300  mile*,  nith  an  aierage  depth  from  the  coast  of  Forty- 
Qto  miles,  and  embraces  an  area  of  6,063,000  acres.  Its  western  limit  is  defined  ij 
the  Ruahine,  Eaweka,  Ahimanawa,  Raukumara.  and  otlier  Iifgh  ranges  that  form 
the  watershed  between  the  rivers  (lowing  through  it  lo  ibe  sea.  and  those  that  ron 
"O  the  west  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 


The  Ruahine  Range  eit. 
ntu  Qorge  as  far  as  the  ral 
-fl  6,000ft.,  and  for  a 


PAgtieal  Haturat, 
di  northwards  for  about  * 
y  of  the  Ngaruroro  Rirer. 


rty  miles  from  the  Mans- 

Its  altitude  varies  from 
unit  is  snow-clad  during 
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The  Kaweka,  a  shorter  range,  diyided  from  the  Ruahine  bj  tho  Ngaruroro 
River,  attains  nn  altitude  of  5,650ft.,  19  very  rugged  and  steep,  and  a  proniiontf 
feature  in  the  landscape  in  wint4>r,  covered  as  it  then  is  with  snovr. 

From  the«e  two  ranses,  which  fall  verj  abruptly  on  the  Hawke*s  Bar  tide, 
the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  sen,  forming  in  some  parts  fine  rolling  hiifs— tlie 
essence  of  a  sheep-countrr— in  others  extensive  plains,  with  comparatiTelj'  little  poor 
soil. 

Northwards  from  the  Kaweka  there  is  a  series  of  forett-olad  nmgee  of  var^-iof 
height,  stretching  awaj  in  the  direction  of  the  East  Cape.  Hikurangi,  *  the 
highest  point,  is  a  bold  peak  with  an  elevatiim  of  5,606ft.,  rising  so  abmptlj  00 
all  fides  that  the  ascent  can  ho  made  only  at  one  point,  and  that  with  difficult t! 

The  only  hike  in  the  di^itrict  of  any  extent  is  Waikaremoana,  so  fan*ous  for  its 
magnificent  scenery.  It  lifs  about  thirty-five  miles  inlnnd  of  the  Wairoa  (Clyde), 
and  is  eleven  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  at  the  widest  part  of  about  eight  miles. 
Nestled  aniong  precipitous  mountain-ranges,  wooded  to  the  water'*  edge,  with 
numerous  hays  and  inlet«,  it  has  a  natural  beauty  hardly  to  be  surpasaed. 

From  Wairoa  there  is  a  formed  road  to  within  six  miles  of  the  lake,  and  for 
the  rent  of  the  way  u  good  riding-track. 

The  principal  plains  are:  (1.)  The  Ruataniwha,  some  fifty  miles  south  of 
Napier.  This  is  120  square  miles  in  extent,  is  fi)r  ihe  most  pert  occupied  ae  sheep* 
runs,  and  carries  a  large  quantity  of  stock.  (2.)  Tlie  Ileretaunga  Plain,  with  oa 
area  of  ninety  square  miles,  lying  immediately  tri  the  south  of  Napier.  This  is  rieh 
alluviiil  lund  ;  a  large  portion  is  thickly  settle<l,  the  remainder  used  for  gruing 
and  Rgriculture.  Ihe  only  other  plain  of  any  extent  is  at  Poyerty  Bay.  It 
has  an  area  of  of  sixty-five  squsre  miles,  is  very  fertile,  well  cultiyated,  and  bears  a 
large  population. 

The  land  district  is  well  watered  throughout  by  numerous  rivers  and  streamiv 
but  none  nm  navigable  except  tlie  Wairoa  and  Turanganui.  and  these  only  for  yesMli 
of  light  draught.  They  are  both  tidal,  and  serve  as  ports  to  the  Towue  of  Wairoa 
(Clyde)  and  Oiaborne. 

Com  mu  n  icttt  ion . 

The  cliief  outlets  from  Napier  are  three  in  number.  First  the  Napier- Falaier 
ston  Railway,  which  truverPC!*  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  district  (or  its' 
whole  length  of  100  miles,  and  may  he  {^nlled  the  main  artery  of  communiraiion. 
ramllel  to  it  throughout  runt«  an  excellent  gravelled  road,  which  waa  made  before  the 
conhtruction  of  tlie  railway.  On  either  side  there  are  numerous  branch  roads,  whirh 
act  as  feedern,  making  n  very  complete  system  of  internal  transit.  Another  main 
road  runs  in  a  wefterly  direction  to  Kuripupimga,  distant  forty-five  miles,  a  favourite 
roort  in  the  huninnr  time,  reuiovcd  as  it  is  from  the  heat  of  the  country  near  the 
coa.4t.  A  coach  runs  thither  twice  a  week,  and  on  thence  to  Inland  Patea, 
wlierc  tlie  Napier  Koud  me«'tA  the  roads  to  Hunterville,  Tokaanu,  and  the  Wangi* 
nui  Kiver. 

'J'lie  part,  of  the  dii'trict  served  by  these  two  main  lines — viz.,  that  betweeo 
Napier  and  AVoodville — contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  and  from  the 
extent  of  arable  land  within  it  is  likely  in  the  future  to  be  very  thickly  peopled. 
At  ]uA  censuH  (l^^Ol),  notwithstanding  that  so  much  of  the  Native  land  in  tliis  part 
is  unoccupied,  and  in  its  natural  state,  the  holdings  embraced  2,300,000  acres,  carrv- 
in^  2,51l*,5:)4  .-iheep  and  r)2,U(>0  cuttle,  and  the  population,  inclusive  of  towns  and 
viliapett.  ^^a^^  27,r)lKi  perbons. 

The  only  main  road  northwards  from  Napier  is  the  coach  route  to  Taupo, 
which,  soon  niter  leaving  the  fertile  Petane  Volley,  begins  to  traverse  poor  country, 
ond  twenty-live  miles  out  enters  the  light  pumice  soil. 

From'  Napier  to  the  Wairoa  the  journey  must  be  done  on  horseback,  as  there  if 
a  break  of  thirtv-iive  niiles  between  Tongoio  and  Mohaka  unfit  for  wheeled  traffic; 
but  this  is  benig  gradually  reniediiHi.  As  u  natural  consequence,  the  traffic  between 
these  two  ]>laces  has  to  be  done  hv  small  steamers. 

From  the  AVairoa  a  main  rond  runs  northward,  through  the  Tillage  of  Tiniroto 
and  on  to  Oisliorne,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  For  a  considerable  distance  it 
runs  through  hilly  country,  and,  as  it  has  not  been  gravelled,  wheeled  traffic  is 


'      a 
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■uipeiided  during  tlie  uintrr  month* ;  but  a  ooMh  rung  werUj  for  nine  or  ton 
moDtht  out  of  Ihe  jeht. 

Between  Qiibonie  mid  Opotiki,  in  the  Bb;  of  Plsotr,  oomuiunicstioti  u  not 
good.  The  road,  which  ii  ISO  mUn  in  linglh.  baa  been  formed  ont;  l-o  the  edge  of 
the  Motu  Fori^ei,  a  distance  of  fift;  mi'e«.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  formt  a 
large  arpa  of  Crown  laiida  has  been  taken  up  and  BetOed  in  the  latt  two  or  three 
year*.    The  reit  of  the  journoj  luust  be  done  on  bonvbach. 

Id  the  oounlrj  nortli  of  Qitborne,  formed  roads  for  wheeled  Irallio  are  few  in 
Dumber,  and  not  continuoui,  but  laiall  atennien  trade  rp)[nlnrlj  aloiig  (he  coa>l, 
Mlliug  in  at  Waipiro,  Tuparoa,  and  Awauui.  Kawakawa,  and  other  email  bajf. 

Paitoral  Indvtiriti. 

The  Hawke'a  Baj  Land  District  is  pre-eminentlj  a  iheep-grazing  oouiitrj. 
The  acgregate  of  the  liultliiigi  at  the  date  of  lart  uenaui  was  3.802,064  acres,  and 
notwilbatanding  that  a  conaidsrable  amount  ia  unuted,  or  forest  eounlrj— and 
therefore  unproduetiTe — while  other  parts  are  made  use  of  for  lillago  onlj,  it  was  al 
that  time  carrf  ine  3,687.321  sheep,  besidra  75,693  rattle.  The  value  of  the  wool 
Biported  during  the  Iwelre  raonlhs  ending  the  31st  March  18!'o,  was  considerably 
oTer  a  million  pounds  sterling,  that  shipped  from  Napier  alone  representing 
i753,494. 

FreeKinu- works  haTe  been  establisbod  at  Woodiiile,  Wnlpukurau,  Tomoana, 
Napier,  and  Qiebome,  and  the  export  of  froien  meat  from  the  port  of  Napier  alone 
daring  the  same  period  ww  of  a  ralue  of  £189,02^,  ohihi  further  shipments  were 
nutde  &om  Oisborne.  This  induatr;  gifcs  euiptoyment  lo  n  Wge  number  of 
peraoni,  both  directty  ro  those  eHfiBged  in  breeding,  shearing,  freeiing,  and  shipping, 
■Dd  indirectly  to  those  who  labour  at  bushfelling,  grass-Med  sowing,  fencing,  and 
oth«rwiae  opening  up  new  eounlry.  Sor  must  the  cutting  of  the  imoienae  amount 
of  firewood  consumed  at  Che  works  be  forgoltrn.  All  this  beoafils  the  seltler  with 
limited  means,  bj  pruvidlng  him  with  funds  to  improre  hia  holding,  and  to  this  is 
great  measure,  the  general  prosoerity. 


Agrie\ltHral  Puriuitt. 

Igripulture  is  not  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  might  be  with  so  muoh  land  suit- 

for  root-  and  grain-crops.  No  doubt  this  is  due  lo  the  profit*  made  in  sheep- 
&rmmg.  It  is  cbii^fly  confined  to  the  Ilerrtaunga  Plains  and  the  ttat  lands  near 
Oisbornc.  The  soil  is  farourable  lo  root-crupe  ;  potatoes  range  from  12  to  IS  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  in  some  instances  exceed  this  amount.  Onl;  a  moderate  ^uanti^ 
of  grain  is  grown  ;  barley,  for  triiich  the  soil  seems  well  adapted,  returning  from 
fiO  to  60  bushels  of  a  good  sample  to  the  anre. 
Dairt/ins, 

Settlers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  dairring,  and  lately  factories  hsTe 
been  ealablished  in  the  bush  distrirts  at  Noraewood,  Maharahara,  and  Woodville, 
whilst  aevural  others  are  in  contemplalion.  At  the  last- mentioned  town  a 
oberse-factoty  liae  been  in  eiigtencs  for  some  jenrs,  and  turns  oot  an  excellent 
article  much  sought  after  in  other  part-s  of  the  colony. 
Tinibrr  laduilri). 

The  timber  industry  ra  coneidcrable,  numerooa  saw-mills  being  in  full  work  in 
diBilrent  parte  of  the  district.  In  the  forest  between  Takapau  and  Woodville  there 
ftre  twelre,  with  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  10,000 ,000ft..  This  traet  of  forest  is 
tb«  one  most  used  for  milling  purposes,  and  will  yield  a  plentiful  supply  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  notwithstanding  that  for  years  past  a  large  amonnl  of  totara  timber 
faa*  been  taken  out  of  it  to  send  to  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Furtlier  north  there 
il  no  totara  in  any  quantity,  though  Hniu,  nhite.pine,  and  other  milling  timbers  are 
to  be  found  suattcred  throughout  the  forests,  and  in  the  Poverty  Bay  Diatrict  puriri 
il  found  in  some  quantity. 

Olha-  hdMitrir$. 

Other  industries,  aueh  u  fellmongeriea,  soap-worka,  boot-,  coach-,  and  aash-and- 
Aaor  faclories,  &c.,  are  eatablisbed  in  the  principal  towna. 
81 
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Climate, 
The  climate  is  generally  of  a  mild  character,  and,  though  hot  along  the  coiiti 
land»  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  is,  owing  to  the  drynoM  of  the  atmo«;£ere,  not  so 
relaxing  as  in  parts  of  the  ii«land  farther  north.     The  rainfidl  ia  light,  excepting  ia 
the  bush  district-s  and  high  inland  country. 

>apier  itself  is  recommended  by  many  medical  men  at  a  reaort  for  inralidt 
suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mildneaa  of  ita  winter 
season. 

Towns, 

Napier  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  peninsula  known  as  Scinde  lilAnd,  which  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  shingle-bank  of  seyeral  milea  in  length.  It  is  a 
busy  town,  with  a  population  of  9,000.  The  business  partis  on  the  flat  land  at  tha 
foot  of  the  group  of  hills  that  t«ke  up  the  greater  part  of  the  peninaula.  These 
lulls,  formerly  barren  and  waste,  are  now  occupied  by  numerous  prirate  reaidenees, 
and  the  very  fieneral  tree-planting  has  given  the  upper  town  a  distinctiTe  and  pleasing 
character.  There  is  an  excellent  water-supply,  derired  wholly  from  arteaian  wells  at 
large  size,  and  pumped  by  machinery  to  reserroirs  on  the  tops  of  the  hilla.  The 
shipping  trade,  as  the  large  exports  show,  is  especially  aotiT<»  during  the  wool  and 
frozen-meat  season.  It  is  at  present  c*arried  on  at  Port  Ahuriri,  about  a  mile  frooi 
the  town ;  but  will,  before  long,  in  a  large  measure  be  transferred  to  the  fine  break- 
water  which  is  now  advancing  towards  completion. 

Gisbome,  the  trade-centre  and  port  of  what  is  known  as  the  Porerty  Bay 
Di8trict.  is  a  prosperous  town  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  rapidly  increaaing  in  siie 
and  importance,  as  the  large  quantity  of  unimproved  land  in  the  Cook  County  is  fiMt 
becoming  settled  and  made  productive.  At  the  date  of  last  census  there  were  neariy 
lialf  a  million  of  sheep  in  the  county,  and  since  then  much  foreat  land  has  hasn 
cleared,  and  the  stock  largely  increased  in  number. 

Clyde,  the  county  town  and  port  of  the  Wairoa  County,  ia  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Wairoa  River,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  as  the  village  of  Frasertown,  twelve  miles  further  up. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  towns  and  villages  to  the  south  of  Napier  are  all 
situated  on   the  line  of  railway  running  from  Napier  to  Palmcraton  North.    The 

Principal  are  Hastings,  a  rising  town  of  3,0CK)  inhabitants,  Waipawa,  Waipukurao. 
^anevirke,  and  flnnlly  Woodville,  about  three  miles  from  the  Manawatu  Gorge,  aad 
distant  ninety-eight  miles  from  Napier.  It  is  at  this  end  of  the  diatrict  that  the 
Crown  has>,  in  the  last  few  years,  successfully  planted  settlement,  and,  in  place  ol 
the  continuous  forest  known  as  the  Seventy-mile  Bush  of  earlier  daya.  there  are  nov 
prosperous  townships,  with  variouj  thriving  industries  establithed. 

Crown  Lands, 

Tlie  land  held  by  tenants  of  the  Crown  under  the  various  ayatema  of  tenure 
amounts  to  about  460,000  acres,  and  there  remains  about  the  same  quantity  not  yet 
dealt  with  in  any  manner. 

The  latter  is,  for  the  most  part,  suitable  for  pastoral  purposea  only,  aov  fit  for 
agriculture  lying  in  small,  isolated  spota,  widely  scattered,  and  such  aa  oould  not  be 
aelected  independently  of  the  surrounding  inferior  land.  Nearly  the  whole  is  broken 
forest  country,  fitted  moro  for  sheep  than  cattle,  and  having  an  average  carrying* 
capacity,  when  cleared,  of  about  one  sheep  to  the  acre,  though  the  beat  of  it  might 
possibly  graze  from  two  to  three.  The  land  is  chiefly  in  the  Hangaroa  and  Mota 
Districts,  and  the  back-country  of  the  Waiapu  County. 

About  48,000  acres  are  now  open  for  selection.  Of  these,  6,000  are  in  the 
Nuhaka  North  Survey  District,  not  many  miles  from  the  Mahia  Peninaula.  This  is 
hilly  forest  country,  with  light  soil,  but  well  suited  for  grazing  purpoaea.  In  the 
Waiau  Survey  District,  near  Waikaremoana,  there  are  over  8,000  acrea,  also  hilly 
country,  of  limestone  formation.  In  the  Motu  District,  between  Gisbome  and 
Opotiki,  there  are  about  17,000  acres  open,  and  in  the  Mata  and  Hikurangi  Survey 
Districts,  situnt^'d  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  inland  from  Waipiro,  there  are  I3,0C0 
acres  of  rough  forest  limestone  country,  at  the  present  time  not  easy  to  get  at ;  but 
n  road  to  the  block  will  shortly  be  put  in  hand. 
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Ifalive  Laitdi. 
Of  the  Nalire  lauds  in  t)ii>  diiLriet,  a  tetj  conaidenble  portion  hu  been  [eued 
to  Europfans.  but  there  atill  reiaaiiii  id  the  liaadt  of  the  Msorie  »  lalunble  ettate, 
comprising  botli  ngriuulliinkl  nad  putoral  munlrj.  and  including  •□me  800.000  acres 
-ol  emlUnt  land.  This  Und  Ur>  for  the  raoat  part  in  the  Woiapii  Countj,  toward* 
the  Bast  Cape. 


THE  WELLiyarON  L4ND  DI8TRI0T. 

B,v  J.  H.  Bakeb,  ABBistant  8 urvcjor- General. 
The  Wellingtou  Land  Distridl  i*  bouTiiied  on  the  nort.h  b;  the  Dittricta  of 
Auckland  and  Hawke'i  Baj,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Taranaki,  on  the  east  by  the 
MS,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  b;  Cook  Strait.  The  area  pontiutied  within 
these  limits  is  about  6,000,000  aorei.  It  lira  between  the  parallels  of  89°  and 
41°  30'  south  latitude  ;  ita  greatest  length  nortli  aud  south  is  about  ISO  miles,  and 
~*      nean  width  east  and  west  about  sixt}'  miles. 

Gentral  Phgiical  FtMurn. 

The  district  is  dirided  into  two  well-defined  p«rt>  bj  a  mountain  mnge,  which 
'tbrms  port  of  the  bai-kbono  ol  the  North  Island.  At  its  norlhern  end  thia  raogs — 
there  known  hj  the  name  of  Ruahine.  and  averaging  a  height  of  about  l.OWft.— 
divide*  Wellington  from  Uawke'a  Usj  ;  but  after  passing  Ibe  point  where  it  is 
interseuted  by  the  Manawatu  Rirer,  the  range  takea  the  name  of  Turarua  for  many 
mflea,  unlil.  at  about  forty  tntUs  from  the  terminalion  on  the  shore*  of  Oook  Strait, 
it  divides  into  twj  main  rangei,  known  rsspeotivel;  under  the  ganeral  tmmas  of 
Rimutuka  and  Tararua,  both  ranges  averaging  from  2,500ft-  to  S.SOOft.  in  height, 
the  higheat  point  being  Uitre  Peak,  d,154fb.  Parallel  to  the  main  range,  and 
divided  from  it  by  the  Wairarapa  Plain  and  the  undulating  country  to  the  north, 
are  a  series  of  ranges  at  a  few  milea  inland  from  the  Bast  Coast,  known  as  the 
Puketoi,  Taipo,  Uaungaraki,  and  Haurangi  Ranges.  Lying  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  district  are  the  Kaiitisnawu  Ranges,  an  oSahoot  from  the  Ruahine.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  open  and  graas-eovered,  rising  to  a  mean  height  of  about 
4,600ft.  Westward  from  the  latter  mountaina,  and  divided  from  them  by  u  deep, 
broad  vnllcy,  in  which  How  Che  Waikato  and  Wangaehu  Rivers,  ia  the  volcanic  chain 
«f  mountains  contnining  Ruapt'bu,  9,008ft.,  and  Ngauruhoe,  an  active  voluano, 
7,616ft.  high.  The  long  sweeping  curve  of  Oook  Strait,  forming  the  south-western 
limit  of  the  district,  is  bordered  from  the  Patea  River  to  within  thirty  mile*  of 
Wellington  by  a  oomparalivi-ly  level  and  undulaltng  country,  now  nearly  all  under 
oultiiation,  having  an  arerugo  width  of  about  Sfteen  miles.  This  rounlry  is  one  of 
the  Bnaat  parts  of  the  colony,  and  ia  celebrated  for  its  stock-raising  capabilities.  It 
wa*  originally  in  a  great  mraauro  open,  though  the  Bouthem  part,  where  the  plain  ia 
narrowed  in  between  the  «a  and  the  Tararui  Range,  has  a  good  deal  of  forest  on  it, 
now  fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  settler. 

Inland  of  this  coaslol  phtin,  at  varying  distances  from  the  sea,  the  oountry 
mdually  rises  to  a  mean  height  of  about  l.&OOft.  to  l.HOflft.,  and  becamea  a  good 
deal  broken  in  eharacter.  It  wa*  nriginaUj  forest-clod  almost  throughout.  It  is 
much  cut  Dp  by  river*  and  streams  llowing  from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  of  which  the 
prlDoipal,  oommencing  from  the  north,  are  these  :  The  Waitotara,  the  Wanganui,  the 
'Wangaehu,  the  Rangiiikei,  the  Oroua,  the  Puhangiua,  and  the  Manawatu,  which  last, 
after  leaving  the  gorge  in  the  Ruahine  Bangea,  runa  through  level  land  to  its  mouth 
in  Cook  Strait.  Thia  broken  country,  being  everywhere  coiiipoaed  of  papa  or  marly 
formation  which  takes  grass  cioellontlv,  promiies  in  the  near  future  to  be  a  large 
■heep-carrying  district. 

At  ahout  Sfteen  milea  south  of  the  tolcaiiic  peaks  of  Ruapehu  Mountain  the 

papa  country  terminates  in  a  fairly  well-marked  escarpment,  giving  place  to  a  mors 

lorel  and  undutsting  country  formed  of  volcanic  matter,  the  greater  portion  of  whiob 

it  forest-clad,  though  on  the  south-east,  east,  and  west  sides  of  that  mountun  there 

'   -TB  open  grassy  plains,  of  no  great  fertility,  but  yet  suited  lo  pastoral  pursuits. 
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To  the  eastward  of  the  main  range  formed  ij  the  Bimntalui  and  Tararua  Banget 
is  the  great  depreMion  known  at  its  southern  end  as  the  Wairarapa  Plain,  which 
gradually  rises  northwards  from  the  lake  of  that  name  into  wooded,  somewhal 
broken  country,  of  no  great  height,  at  a  distance  of  some  fortj-flve  miles  from  ths 
sea.  From  here  the  country  fsBs  again  slightly  to  the  Upper  Manawata  Riyer,  tb» 
depression  in  tliis  part  being  marked  by  the  extensive  flats  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fshiatua,  and  by  the  shallow  yalleys  of  the  Mangahao,  Mangatainoko,  and  Tiran- 
mea  Bivers  and  their  branches.  For  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  this  great  rallej  it 
mostly  open,  with  patches  of  forest  here  and  there,  but  becomes  more  plentiAilly 
wooded  at  the  base  of  the  Bimutaka  and  Tararua  Banges.  The  quality  of  the  soil 
varies  from  light  and  stony,  on  the  Wairarapa  Plains  proper,  to  rich  papa  oountrjr 
as  the  northern  end  is  approached.  The  southern  end  of  this  country  is  watered  hj 
the  Buamahanga  Kiver  and  its  tributaries.  Q-enerally  the  district  is  a  pastoral  one,. 
though  agriculture  is  also  pursued  successfully.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Pukeloi 
Banges  is  in  many  places  composed  of  limestone,  and  promises  in  the  future  to  be- 
come a  very  rich  pastoral  district,  such  as  will  carry  a  considerable  population.  lo 
the  forks  formed  by  the  Tararua  and  Bimutaka  Banges  tlie  Hutt  River  takes  its  rise, 
and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  through  an  undulating  or  level  country,  finally 
falling  into  Port  Nicholson.  The  valley  contains  some  very  fine  land,  genendly  held 
in  small  holdings. 

Plains, 

The  two  most  important  of  all  these  have  already  been  mentioned.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  main  range  the  Wairarapa  extends  northward  from  the  lake  of 
that  name  for  about  forty-seven  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  nine  rniles.  Is 
some  parts,  especially  on  tlie  tlats  along  the  Buamahanga  Biver,  the  soil  is  alhiTisI 
and  rich  ;  in  others,  tliough  stony  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  it  is  neverthelees  grawed, 
and  carries  stock  well  in  the  winter  and  rainy  seasons.  The  plain  is  watered  by  the 
Waiohine,  Wainguwa,  and  Buamahanga  Birers,  and  contains  altogether  ibont 
200,000  acres,  much  of  which  is  good  agricultural  land.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  district,  west  of  the  Tararua  and  Buahine  Banges,  tliere  is  a  large 
block  oF  laud  so  nearly  level  that  it  may  be  called  a  plain,  extending  from  Psi- 
kakariki  (thirty  miles  from  Wellincton)  to  Marton  (a  few  miles  north  of  the  Baiip- 
tikei  Biver),  and  contains  about  half  u  million  acres.  Starting  as  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  the  plain  widens  out  by  degrees  until  at  Fielding  it  is 
at  least  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  Along  the  beach  runs  a  fringe  of  sandhills,  but 
behind  this  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  farming  and  grazing  land  in  the  coIodv. 
There  are  two  plains  inland — Murimoiu  and  Waimarino — both  lying  some  2,S00& 
above  seu-level,  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Mount  Buapehu,  the  former  to  the  south 
and  the  latter  to  the  north-west  of  the  mountain.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a  coarse 
native  tussock,  and,  though  capable  of  carrying  stock,  is  of  a  light  porous  nature, 
and  cannot  be  classed  as  ugricultuml  land. 

jKioer*. 

First  among  these  is  the  Wanganui — "  the  Bhine  of  New  Zealand  ** — with  s 
length  of  over  110  miles  from  its  source,  near  Mount  Tongariro,  to  its  outlet. 
The  Kungitikei,  the  next  in  size,  rises  in  the  Buahine  Mountains,  and  flows  through 
the  Awania  countrv,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hautapu  and  other  large  tributaries. 
After  H  course  of  over  a  hundred  njiles  it  reaches  the  sea  some  little  distance  belo* 
the  Township  of  liwlls,  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Manawatu  is  third  in  importance. 
Bising  in  the  Buahine,  it  Hows  through  the  picturesque  Manawatu  Gt>rge,  joinii^; 
the  8ea  just  below  Ww^  port  of  Foxton.  Lesser  rivers  on  the  West  Coast  are  the 
W^aitutnra  (north  of  Wangnnui),  the  Wangaehu  (which  takes  its  rise  in  Mount 
Buapehu,  and  from  its  soun-e  to  its  mouth  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur 
that  fish  eannot  live  in  it),  the  Turakina,  and  the  Otaki.  The  only  other  rivers  of 
any  size  are  the  llutt  (lleretaunga),  emptying  itself  into  the  Wellington  Harbour, 
the  Kuamahnngft,  tlowing  through  the  Wairarapa  Valley  and  lakes  into  Pulliser 
Buy,  and  on  the  East  Coast  the  Pahaoa,  Aohanga,  and  Akitio. 


t.liB  Wnirarepa,  lying 
■    ,f  tho 
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Tlie  onlj  lake  of  any  aize  in  the  Wellington  Diatr 
between  ihe  RimiitAka  and  Hanrangi  Ranges,  ronards  tne  aoucnem  e 
Wiurarapu  Vftlli<v-  It  is  about  twrlrs  miloi  long  and  four  broad,  and  is 
by  the  RuamabBngn  Rirer  irith  Onoke,  n  taiM  lake  BCparabid  from  PalUaer  baj  b; 
•  D&rrow  shingle  apit  onlj',  A  piuuge  through  t.lie  spit  ia  opened  rrom  time  to  time 
whan  tbr  lnko  risea  abore  iti  iiatural  levrl  mid  overHowa  -.be  low-tying  Qata  along  ita 
mArgin.  Water-foirl  uf  every  kind — among  them  number*  of  black  awana — an  to 
be  found  round  about  Iheie  luke«. 

Sceifri/. 

The  rianta  obtained  from  tlie  railvaj-linc  in  the  lUFeiit  and  detteut  of  tha 
Kimutaka  Range  are  among  the  but  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  and  tbe 
road  through  the  Forlj-mile  Buah  waa  long  ooniidered  one  of  the  moat  brautifnl 
driiea  Id  the  North  Island  ;  but  much  of  its  priatine  beaiilj  han  been  deatroyed  by 
the  felling  nf  the  bu<h  coniequeat  ou  the  increaae  of  aetUemBnt.  The  tame  inaj'  be 
■aid  of  the  Maiianatu  Gorge,  famed  in  the  old  coaching  daya  for  its  lovely  aoenet;, 
hnt  now  sadly  marred  by  the  eooBtroctiou  of  tho  railway-line.  The  moat  beautiful 
drive  udw  left  i*  through  the  Anarua  Buah,  from  Ohingaiti  to  Moanhango.  From 
tbia  road,  u  it  winds  round  tlie  apura,  tnoat  charming  glimpaea  are  ohLained  of  the 
fiKngitikri  River  and  the  blue  hilla  beyond,  and  at  oilier  poiota  the  traveller  too,  ■ 
up  daep  rariue*  where  the  graceful  fvm-tree  atands  out  in  bright  relief  against  t  a 
dark  green  of  ihe  nalivc  buah.  Another  road  from  Pipiriki,  on  the  Wanganui 
Biver,  to  the  Murioiotu  Plain.  traverMa  one  of  the  most  mBgnifioent  forests  in  the 
North  Island.  Here  the  buahman's  uie  has  fellird  only  the  timber  standing  on  the 
rOHd-line,  and  the  track  runs  beneath  the  ehado  of  the  largest  and  atatelicst  maire 
and  rimu  known.  Beautiful  us  tlieae  drives  are.  the  scenery  on  the  Wanganui 
Bivar  is  more  lovely  still.  A  few  miles  below  Taumarauui  the  river  enteis  a  aeries 
of  gurgea.  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  olifFs.  Sometimes  the  I'anoe  glides  slowlj 
through  quiet  reaches,  sometimes  shoots  rapids  which  make  the  trnveller  hold  his 
breath  till  the^  are  paaaed,  and  then  again  traversea  plscea  where  the  water  is  ever 
in  turmoil,  boiling  and  eddying  in  whirlpoota.  taxing  the  energiea  of  the  moat 
•kilful  Native  steeraman,  and  I«ating  the  nerve  of  the  most  courageous  tourist. 
These  experiences,  with  the  views  obtained  of  the  bantu,  denielj  wooded  even  when 
tbe  papa  rock  rises  almost  straight  from  the   water's  edge,  make  the  eight;  mile* 

S limey  from  Tuuuianiniii  to  t'ipiriki  a>i  event  not  i^'ily  eS>tced  from  the  meinorj. 
stween  Pipiriki  and  Wanganui  an  eieellent  steamer  is  noiv  running,  so  that  the 
beauties  of  tbe  lower  part  of  the  river  may  be  seen  by  all  without  trouble  or  dis- 
oomfort. 

Foreiti. 
The  Wellington  District  [a  eaaentiallj  a  foreat  country,  for  out  of  tbe  6,000,000 
aeres  contained  within  ita  burders  3,400,000  are  afill  under  bu>h.  By  far  the  largeat 
brest  is  the  Waimarino,  having  an  area  of  at  least  tbree.quarter  million  acres,  ft 
large  portion  of  it  being  nearly  level  land,  containing  magnificent  timber,  prind- 
pally  lotara,  maire,  matai.  rimu,  and  other  pines.  This  forest  is  as  jet  hardly 
touched,  though  one  sawmill  has  lately  been  started  at  Raetihi  to  cut  timber  for 
the  settlers  now  making  their  homes  iu  tbe  oeighbourhood.  The  distanoe  from  the 
settled  districts  or  any  port  will  render  the  limber  in  this  part  useless  aa  a  market- 
able oommodiiy  until  ihn  country  is  opened  up  by  the  proposed  Auckland  Main 
Trunk  Railway. 

The  next  in  sixe  is  the  Bangitiket.Hautapu  Forest,  containing  an  area  of 
About  400,000  Bore*.  a  considerable  portion  iu  the  Awnrua  Block  being  firet-chua 
milling  timber,  which  will  be  available  as  soon  aa  the  eilenaion  of  the  Uuntervilla 
S»ilway-line  taps  it.  Between  this  and  the  Woiinarino  Forest  there  is  tt  large  eiteiit 
of  bush  Und,  drained  by  the  Turakioa,  Mangaroahu,  and  Wangaehu  Kvers,  eitoud- 
ing  up  to  the  Wanganui  River,  and  coalaining  about  3''>0,<)D0  acree.  Fery  little  of 
this,  from  iU  inBcaeaaibility,  will  be  utilised  for  saw.uiilling  purpoaea,  but  a  great 
dell  of  it,  together  »ilh  a  lurlher  block  of  230.0UU  acrea  on  Ihe  weat  aide  of  the 
Wanganai  Kiver,  will  be  cleareil  by  the  aettlera  and  sown  donn  with  graei.    A  further 
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block  of  about  100,000  acres  of  forest-land  lies  in  the  Pohangina  Yaliej  and  on 
tbe  slopes  of  the  Buabine  Bange.  A  large  portion  of  this  has  been  taken  up  and  is- 
now  being  settled. 

The  forest-land  on  the  West  Coast  extends  from  Pukerua  to  the  Manawatu 
6K>rge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tararua  Bange,  and  contains  an  afea  of  about 
380,000  acres,  the  bulk  of  it  being  fit  only  for  turning  into  pasture  country.  The 
most  available  pert  of  it,  alongside  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Bailway,  is  being 
extensively  cut  into  by  sawmillers  at  Levin  and  other  places  on  the  line. 

After  this  in  size  is  the  forest  commonly  known  as  the  Forty-mile  Bush, 
containing  260,000  acres.  It  lies  immediately  north  of  Masterton,  and  is  tapped 
by  the  Wairarapa  Bailway  and  the  proposed  extension  to  Woodville.  It  is  at 
present  being  quickly  denuded  of  timber  by  the  sawmills  established  at  Eketahuna 
and  Pahiatua,  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  settlers.  A  tract  of  fully  100,000 
acres  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Puketoi  Bange  cannot  be  utilised  for  milling  purposes, 
as  it  is  not  tapped  by  any  branch  railway-line,  and  its  distance  from  the  main  line 
would  render  the  business  unprofitable.  Nor  are  there  any  suitable  ports  along  tbe 
coast  where  timber  could  be  shipped. 

The  other  forests  are,  one  near  Lake  Taupo,  the  Wairarapa-Tararua  Forest  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tararua  Bange,  and  its  continuation  on  both  sides  of  the  Bimu- 
taka  Bange,  and  the  Haurangi  Forest  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wairarapa  Lake. 
These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  birch-covered  hills,  and  cannot  be  considered  ae 
Taluable  for  milling  purposes. 

Soil. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Wellington  Land  District  contains  within  its  borders  a 
greater  quantity  of  good  land  than  any  other  in  the  North  Island,  very  little,  exi<ept 
the  mountain-tops,  being  unfitted  for  use,  while  some  of  it  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  productions  of  every  temperate  climate.  As 
much  of  it  is  still  forest-dad,  settlers  must  look  forward  to  having  to  make  their 
farms  by  felling  and  burning  the  bush  before  grass  can  be  sown,  and,  as  it  takes  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  before  the  plough  can  be  used  in  bush-land,  grazing,  for  which 
the  climate  and  soil  is  admirably  adapted,  will  be  the  principal  industry  for  fome  time 
to  come.  It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  coot  of  felling  and  burning  ordinary 
bush  varies  from  25s.  to  Sos.  an  acre.  To  this  must  be  added  about  20b.  for  seed  and 
fencing.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  return  to  be  received  at  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  after  felling.  The  usual  practice  is  to  put  sheep  on  to  the  new 
lands  soon  after  the  grars  has  obtained  a  good  hold.  The  process  of  improving  the 
lands  by  the  gradual  **  logging  up  "  and  burning  of  the  fallen  tree-trunks  is  a  long 
one,  but  it  pays  in  the  end,  for  in  this  way  fine  pasture-lands  are  obtained  on  the- 
hiUs,  and  agricultural  lands  on  the  flats. 

CUmate. 

The  climate  of  Wellington  District  is  healthy  and  mild,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  (in  the  city)  being  548,  whilst  the  mean  rainfall  is  48'3in.  per  annum. 
The  rainfall  differs,  however,  according  to  locality.  Inland  and  near  the  ranges  it  is 
much  greater.  The  top  of  Buapehu  Mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
lies  also  on  the  tops  of  Eaimanawa,  Buabine,  and  Tararua  in  the  winter.  Frosts 
are  heavy  in  the  interior. 

Harbours  and  Ports. 

The  coasts  of  Wellington  are  not  so  well  supplied  in  this  respect  as  are  some 
other  parts  of  the  colony  ;  but  what  is  lost  in  number  is  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  excellence  of  the  chief  haven — Port  Nicholson — which,  from  the  position  it 
occupies,  at  the  meeting-point,  as  it  were,  of  the  coastal  traffic  of  both  Islands,  and 
from  its  sheltered  position  and  depth  of  water,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
convenient  harbours  in  the  world.  The  Wanganui  Biver,  which  has  beeit  consider- 
ably improved  by  artificial  means,  is  the  second  port  in  the  district,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  carried  on  by  coastal  steamers.  Patea  and  Manawatu  Bivers  are  also 
UBed  by  coastal  steamers,  whilst  several  other  places  along  the  shore  afford  shelter  and 
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ibaOMirdingt-otlKii 
u(*  Lm,  in  a  Uirge  m 
of  faarboim. 


The  capital  of  the  rolon; — Wellington — ia  ailiiated  in  the  louth-west  angle  of 
■  Port  Nicholson,  on  Lambton  Harbour.  The  wharfauo  acconiniodation  here  ia  second 
to  none  In  llie  oolonj,  ami  tlie  ffliarvca  preietit  alwajs  a  buaf  B(«iii>  of  life  with  the 
Dumeroua  aManieri  and  railing- Teaaela  continuouilj  loading  or  diaciiargin);.  Ai 
manj  aa  four  oc«an-goiitg  slrampn  an  not  unlrequeiitlj  aeon  alongaide,  loading  with 
wool.  frotoM  meat, and  other  produnta, for  coniejaiice  to  Europe.  The  port  poueiuea 
a  patent  slip  at  Erana'  Bay,  within  a  Blmrt  diaUnce  of  the  oitj.  Foundpd  in  1840  by 
the  New  Zivland  Coinpanj,  the  oit;  occupiea  the  dats  akirting  tho  oiiginal  Bhore-line, 
long  since  obliterated  by  the  roolamalion  of  the  foreahore,  whicli  ia  now  njoatlj  eo»orod 
witli  fine  buildiDga.  Biung  cloae  behind  the  old  shore-line  ia  a  range  of  hilla,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  all  liuilt  arer.  'I'lie  populaiion  of  tlie  t-ity  at  tiie  pre-ent 
time  ia  aboat  !I5,000.  Being  the  teat  ofQoremment,  it  oontaiua  the  residence  of  the 
OoTsnior  and  the  head -quartern  of  the  Gorermnent  departments,  whioh  are  placed 
in  what  ii  aaid  to  be  t)ie  largest  wooden  building  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  There 
•re  seieral  noticeable  public  buildiusa.  amonRsC  which  must  be  mentioned  the  Farlia- 
nwntuy  Bnildin^.  oautaiiiing  a  Tslmbie  Ubrarj,  Senernl  fott  Offira,  GorernmeDl 
Life  Insurance  Oilioes,  Pubti(<  Library.  School  of  Art,  and  Harbour  Bunrd  Office. 
The  Colonial  Muiduih,  ander  the  matiaKeinent  of  Sir  Jamea  Hector,  and  the 
Botanical  Gardena,  ara  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  city  ia  lighti^d  by  electricity, 
»nd  its  itreet*  are  well  kept  and  clean,  whilst  an  eii-ellent  rupply  of  water  is  obtained 
Erom  the  Wainui-o-mata  Riier,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  harbour.  Tlie  prindpal 
induBtriefl  are  repri^seuied  by  iron-  and  braas -foundries,  factories,  sawmdls,  soap- 
and-oandle  works,  boot- Factories,  arreted  walor,  ineat-freeKiiig  works,  coach  ■building, 
rope-and -twine  works,  aash-and-door  factories,  brick-,  tile-,  and  pottrrj' works,  beiidei 
■  match- factory  and  ionutnerable  other  enialler  norks  of  Tarious  kind*.  The  city  ia 
inoreasiiig  with  rapid  stridea ;  ita  eioellent  position,  together  with  the  flne  back- 
oountry.  places  it  in  tlie  front  rank  of  New  Zealand  town*.  Its  principal  suburbs 
He  Onslow,  lIrlnMe,Bnd  Enrori.earh  containing  from  1,000  to  3,000  inhabitant*. 

The  Township  of  felone  is  gitiiated  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Hult  Birer,  seren 
mil«sfru<n  Wellington,  on  the  railway-line.  It  had  in  1893  a  popnUtion  of  2,17S, 
and  is  a  rising  township,  containing  the  Ooverninent.  Railway  Workihopa.  a 
woollen  favlory,  and  a  meat-freezing  establish  in  en  t.  The  Lower  Hutt,  almost 
immediately  adjoining,  has  also  a  larce  popnlatiun.  and  some  well-built  reaidencea 
with  beautiful  gardena.  The  Upper  Hull,  situated  at  the  bead  of  the  lalley,  bas 
manj  imall  forma,  owned  by  some  of  the  very  early  settler*.  The  railway  here 
■IsTta  the  ascent  of  the  Rimutaka  Range. 

Feathenton,  situated  at  the  foot  of  thn  Wairurupa  Valley,  fifty-one  miles  by 
lail  from  Wellinglon,  ia  a  amall  townahip,  with  butler  and  eh eene' factories  in  the 
neigh  bourhood.  Roads  lead  from  it  to  Martin  borough  and  the  East  Coaat,  and  ftlso 
dawn  the  Wuiranipa  Valley  to  Pallisrr  Bay. 

Grojtown  Nortli  is  situated  three  miles  off  the  main  line  of  railway,  and  near 
the  middle  of  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  BDy-three  miles  from  Wellington.  The 
^ef  indoBtries  are  aaw-milling  and  tosoh budding.     The  population  in  March  laat 

WM  1,17S. 

A  few  inilea  further  north  ia  the  Town  of  Carterton,  where  are  to  be  found 
timber- mills,  cheese- factories.  Ac,  and  a  populaiion  o[  over  1,100  persons.  There 
w  some  splendid  fanning  land  in  this  locality  on  the  banks  of  the  Riianiabanga 

Haeterton  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  on  the  Wellington- 
Eketahuna  Railway,  siity-aeven  miles  from  the  ca|)ital.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4,000.  It  is 
lit  by  gaa,  and  has  sereral  inrlualries.  luah  as  fellmongary,  rope-making,  fiai-milla, 
ooach-faclory,  A«,.  aud,  in  addition,  has  some  excallent  Ssh-brceding  ponds,  from 
which  ma'-y  d(  the  ri'ers  in  the  colony  have   been  supplied  with    trout.     An  im- 
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portant  coach*road  leads  from  here  through  a  fine  pastoral  district  to  Tenui,  and  on 
to  Castlepoint  on  the  East  Coast,  where  a  large  quantity  of  wool  is  annually  shipped 
to  Wellington  for  export. 

North  of  Masterton  is  the  Opaki  Plain,  and  beyond  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Forty-mile  Bush,  which  is  now  fast  becoming  a  thriving  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
dairying  district.  Butter^faotories  hare  been  established  at  HastweU  and  Maurioe- 
yiUe,  where  a  large  number  of  Scandinavians  are  settled,  forming  hard-working  and 
thriTing  communities. 

^ketahuna  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Gorernment  Railway,  ninety-four 
miles  from  Wellington.  From  there  a  main  road  leads  to  Alfredton,  and  up  the 
Tiraumea  Valley.  The  road  is  in  process  of  extension  through  the  east  Puketoi 
count  ry,  now  being  opened  up  in  farm-homestead  settlements,  and  will  eyentuallj 
lead  to  Weber  and  Danevirke,  on  the  Napier  Bailway-line. 

Pahiatua,  a  rising  township  about  fifteen  miles  beyond  Eketahuna  hat  a 
population  of  nearly  1,000  inhaoitants.  It  is  the  county  and  market-town  of  a 
large  and  improving  district,  and  will  probably  also  become  the  centre  of  a  large 
dairying  industry.  Coaches  run  daily  from  Eketahuna  through  Pahiatua,  and 
eleyen  miles  farther  on  to  Woodville,  where  they  connect  with  the  main  railway- 
line.  Several  branch  roads  run  from  Pahiatua  into  the  adjoining  country,  the 
principal  one  leading  to  Makuri  through  a  beautifully- wooded  gorge.  From 
there  anotlier  branch  road  passes  over  the  Makuri  saddle  into  the  East  Puketoi 
country. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Pauatahanui,  at  the  head  of  the  Porirua  Harbour,  is  the 
centre  of  a  small  agricultural  community  of  early  settlers,  the  old  coach-road  to 
Paikakariki  running  through  it ;  and  there  is  a  branch-road  leading  over  to 
Hayward's  in  the  Hutt  Valley.  Paikakariki,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Wellington, 
may  be  considered  the  conimencing-point  of  the  West  Coast  settlements,  which 
are  springing  up  in  every  available  valley  along  the  coast.  At  Otaki,  forty-seven 
miles  from  Wellington,  there  is  a  small  township,  and  a  large  Native  settlement. 
At  Manakau,  Levin,  and  Shannon,  small  townships  have  arisen  since  the 
Manawatu  Railway  Company  opened  up  the  land  round  about,  much  of  it  being 
rich  farming  and  grazing  country.  Between  Shannon  and  the  Manawatu  River 
there  is  a  large  raupo  or  flax  swamp,  named  Makurarua,  containing  at  least  15,000 
acres  of  fine  alluvial  soil,  which  is  being  gradually  drained  by  the  company,  and  will 
at  some  future  period  become  the  finest  possible  graziug-land. 

Foxton,  a  township  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manawatu  Kiver,  is  a  small  shipping 
port,  containing  about  IjlOO  inhabitants.  It  is  connected  with  Palmerston  by  a 
branch  railway,  and  is  the  outlet  for  a  large  area  of  good  agricultural  land. 

Palmerston  North  is  an  inland  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Wellington-New- 
Plymouth  and  the  Falmerston-Napier  Railways,  situated  on  a  fine  plain  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  excellent  farming  district  at  a  point  eighty-eight  miles  from  Wellington,  and 
110  roileit  from  Napier.  Its  population  at  the  present  time  is  upwards  of  6,000.  It 
is  lit  with  gas,  and  has  a  good  water-supply.  A  fine  bridge  across  the  Manawatu 
River  connect-s  it  with  the  Fitzherbert  Block,  a  tract  of  rich  agricultural  land.  Nine 
miles  from  Palmerston  is  the  Township  of  Ashurst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pohangina 
Valley,  up  which  settlement  has  now  extended  for  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles. 
Several  large  farm-homestead  association  blocks  have  been  selected  up  tliis  valley. 

Feilding,  104  miles  from  Wellington  by  rail,  with  a  population  of  2,100,  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  West  Coast,  as  it  is  the  centre  of  a  veiy 
fine  locality,  and  the  outlet  for  a  large  tract  of  inland  country,  the  forest  on  which 
is  fast  being  felled.  A  coach-road  connecta  it  with  Birmingham  and  Pemberton, 
about  thirty-two  miles  distant.  On  the  seaward  side  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
there  is  also  much  good  agricultural  land,  extending  on  the  north-west  to  the  Rangi- 
tikei  River,  and  including  the  Township  of  Halcombe.  There  are  several  dairy 
factories  established  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Marton,  123  miles  from  Wellington,  with  a  population  of  1,100,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  West  Coast  settlements,  is  also  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  country. 
The  Township  of  Bulls,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rangitikei  River,  lies  between  Mar- 
ton  and  the  coast.     From  Marton  Junction  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Island 
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n  Trunk  Bailwi;  eitenda  up  the  Rsngitikei  Tuller  lo  Huntenille,  a.  good-iiied 
l'tiiiTD»hipin  Uia  centre  of  n  ){niiiug  district,  and  from  (hence  as  far  us  U&ngaonoho, 
twentj-tbrce  milo  from  HartoD  -,  from  there  a  irn&ch-road  bsa  been  niiule  to  Ohi- 
Dg&iti,  bejoad  the  MBkohine,  where  a  large  Tiaduct  haa  to  be  built  before  the  railiraj- 
iiae  cui  be  continued.  Fnira  Ohingaiti  the  coach-road  haa  been  made  to  Turm- 
ngarera,  and  from  llicnce  to  Tolcisnu,  on  Lake  TBUpo,  in  the  AuckUnd  Diitriet. 

W&Dganui,  eituiited  near  the  mDUth  of  Ihe  river  of  that  name,  ii  the  oldest  town 
after  WrLiDgtoti,  from  which  it  U  ISI  uiiUa  by  roil — Ibe  dii'aiire  bj  aea  beiag 
obIj  a  bundrefl  mile*.  It  ii  the  centre  of  an  eicellent  farming  diatrlol,  and  haa  a 
conaiderable  trade,  and  several  inanufaotories.  Near  the  mouth  of  Ihe  riier  are 
freezing  worka,  tlie  niest  from  which  i>  courejed  br  liglitera  to  the  Urge  English 
Meanera  lying  off  the  mnutb  of  the  rirer.  The  t««n  ia  lit  with  gsa  and  has  a  good 
water-supply.  Not  far  from  it  are  aome  eiten>ite  railirav  workahape.  Allogether 
it  ia  a  tbriTing  place,  with  a  population  of  about  5,600. '  The  Wanganui  Riier  is 
naTigable  for  a  light -draught  sicauier  up  lo  Pipiriki,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles-,  and 
for  eanoe*  a  further  distniioe  of  eighty  milea  to  Tanmaranui.  A  braDoii  road  eilaodi 
&Dm  Fipinki  through  the  Waiinnrmo  Forest  to  Obakune,  and  on  to  Karioi  on  the 
Murimotu  FlaiuB,  I  hence  hj  way  of  Tumngfiriire  and  Moawhaiigii  to  Nspier. 

Cfown  or  A'o(iP»  Landt  arailabU  for  Future  Sellleinenl. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Wairarspa  I^ke  there  are  43,000  aorea,  known  pi  the  Dry 
Jti*er-Haun>igi  Block,  but  this  land  can   be  con»idere<i  onlj  eeconil-clua  pasl«ral 
fDUDtry.    It  haa  tiol  beoD  opened  for  sale  yet.  oaing  to  the  diSiculty  of  getting  proper 

Not  fur  from  the  Dry  River  Block  ia  anolher  blm-k  of  23,000  aerea  of  pastoral 
«ountry  still  under  forest,  which,  owing  tu  its  rough  and  mouutainous  character,  will 
probably  not  be  si-ttled  for  many  yeara  to  come,  until  oilier  more  auitable  noimtrj 
baa  been  taken  up. 

On  the  west  aide  ot  Carterlon  and  Eketahuiia  three  blocks,  called  Kaitangata, 
T>  Hara,  and  Eaiparoro,  containing  about  5H.IXX>  acres  of  aecond-daaa  pastoral 
«ountry,  have  lately  bee»  opened  up  for  Mile.  The  loner  portions  huTe  been  taken 
op  »H(1  are  being  pcti  led,  but  there  is  aome  land  still  open  for  applioation.  There  is 
«  further  arrn  of  ]5a,000  acres  iu  the  Tararua  Mountains,  some  of  the  valleys  in 
which  may  eveniually  ho  aettled,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  ruaita  into  it  is  too 
great  to  be  undertaken  at  present 

Out  of  the  Awarua  Bloelc.  lying  north  of  Ohingaili,  ai-Teral  blocks,  eontaining 
■entr  140,000  acre*,  hare  lately  been  purchased  from  the  Natives  by  the  Crown,  i 
great  deal  of  t)iis  land  ia  i>f  Rrat-ctass  quality,  though  otJier  parts  will  be  treated  aa 

broken  to  br  worked  oiherwise  than  as  pastoral  country  in  good-tizcd  holdings. 
Several  blocks  have  lately  been  eurvcTed  {  one  of  ir.DOo'acres  west  of  Mangaweka, 
or  Tliree  l^g  Whsre  Tonnshigi,  will  be  opened  for  sale  in  October  of  this  year, 
and  another  of  9,000  acres  between  tlie  Uautapu  and  Bangilikei  Rivers  ia  now  under 
turtey  and  will  be  opened  for  aolection  in  the  aummer.  A  further  sale  of  quarter- 
«0I«  aeotioni  in  the  Manijawrka  Township  will  take  plsce,  and  the  Taihape  Town- 
ship will  be  subdivided  into  town  or  suburban  lots,  of  which  aome  will  he  offered  for 
Hie  in  the  autumn.  A  block  of  l:f,600  acres  lying  south-east  of  Moawhango  will 
ba  opened  for  application  on  the  completion  of  the  survey  now  being  made — pro- 
bably in  January  or  February  of  next  year.  The  North  Mangaweka  Tillsge 
Settlement  will  be  opni-d  for  application  in  October,  and  two  improved  farm 
■attlamantt,  one  between  the  Hautapu  and  the  Rangitikei,  the  other  aouUi-easl  of 
Hoawhango.  will  he  balloted  for  as  aoon  as  the  plana  are  ready.  There  will  alao  ba 
poptned,  in  October,  small  tillage-aeltlement  blocks  at  Mangalutu  and  PakihikurB, 
in  the  Ongo  district,  east  of  tlie  Rangitikei,  as  well  aa  the  Karewarewa  Village 
3ettlement  in  the  Marton  Farm  Homealead  Block. 

North  of  the  Euwatnu,  on  the  oast  side  uf  the  Rangitikei,  a  block  of  20,000 
aerea  of  second-clnss  pHsloral  country  la  (o  he  opened  for  arlection  in  October  or  No- 
tamber,  and  a  further  area  will  be  roaded  and  prepared  for  sale  during  the  enauing 
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Waimarino. — Three  blocks,  containing  about  ]  0,000  acres,  hare  had  road-Iinea 
laid  out  through  them,  and  are  now  open  for  application.  A  further  block  of  about 
40,000  acres,  on  the  Retaruke  Biver,  has  had  roads  surveyed  through  it,  and  will  be 
opened  for  selection  next  summer.  There  is  an  additional  block  of  27»000  acres, 
which  will  probablj  be  offered  as  grazing-runs  later  on.  The  rest  of  the  Waimarino 
country,  contaiTiing  about  250,000  acres,  is  more  or  less  broken,  and  will  probably 
be  opened  as  (lecond-class  pastoral  country  or  small  grazing-runs  to  enable  it  to  be 
taken  up  in  larger  sections. 

Tongariro,  Bangipopo,  and  Eaimanawa  Blocks. — 105,000  acres  hare  been 
acquired  by  the  Crown,  but  none  of  it  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  for  settlement  for  a 
long  time  to  come 

Native  LancU.— The  blocks  under  lease  to  Europeans  contain  about  475,000 
acres,  the  principal  being  the  Murimotu,  Bangipowaiau,  Owhnoko,  Mangohane,  and 
Buanui,  occupied  by  Mr.  Studholme  ;  and  the  Oroumatua,  leased  to  Mr.  Birch.  Of 
others  passed  through  the  Native  Land  Court  there  are  about  526,000  acres  which  are 
fit  for  settlement,  the  principal  being  the  balance  of  the  Awarua  and  the  Motukawa, 
Kaketapauna,  and  Rangiwera  Blocks  in  the  central  district,  Raetihi  in  the  Wai- 
marino district,  and  Tauakira  on  the  Wanganui  River.  Those  not  suitable  for 
settlement  at  present  are  the  Te  tiautu,  Ohuanga,  and  Kaimanawa,  on  the  east  side, 
and  the  Onhukura  on  thefirest  side,  of  Tongariro  Mountain,  containing  an  area  of 
about  845,000  acres. 

The  Native  lands  which  have  not  passed  the  Native  Land  Court  contain  an  area 
of  about  140,000  acres,  the  principal  being  the  Tupapanui  and  Mairekura  Blocks, 
between  the  Wangaelui  and  Wanganui  Rivers,  and  some  others  on  the  west  side  of 
the  latter  river. 

Pastoral  and  Agricultfiral  InduHries, 

Tlie  pastoral  industry  is  by  far  the  more  important,  the  total  area  in  grass  in 
1895  being  1,908,510  acres  as  compared  with  58,983  acres  under  crop.  Of  the  area  in 
crop  3,584  acres  were  in  wheat,  19,477  in  oats,  and  23,115  acres  in  turnips  or  rape^ 
the  rest  being  in  potato  or  other  crops. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  average  return  per  acre  of  grain,  &o.,  for  the 
year  1895  :  Wheat,  2608  bushels  ;  oats,  24*40  bushels  ;  barley,  22*37  bushels  ;  hay, 
1'39  tons  ;  potatoes,  5'61  tons.  • 

The  area  in  sown  grass  now  exceeds  that  in  any  other  district  in  the  colony, 
though  the  area  under  crop  is  very  small  as  compared  with  either  the  Otago  or  Can- 
terbury  Districts.  The  stock  carried  in  1894  included  about  3,794,000  sheep,  and 
171,611  cattle,  the  horses  being  returned  in  1891  as  30,542.  The  total  area  in 
gardens  is  given  as  1 ,888  acres  ;  in  orchards,  3,093  acres  ;  and  in  plantations,  6,33^ 
acres. 

Dairy  Industry, 

Both  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese, 
and  hence  we  find  creameries  and  butter- factories  increasing  in  number  very  con- 
siderably each  year,  and  the  export  constantly  augmenting. 

Seven  butter-  and  nine  cheese- factories  were  returned  in  September,  1895,  as  at 
work  in  the  Wellington  Provincial  District. 

Phormium  Tenax. 

The  principal  flax-mills  working  are  at  Featherston,  Carterton,  and  Martin- 
borough,  in  tlie  Wairarapa,  and  at  Foxton  on  the  West  Coast.  This  industry 
flnctuales  greatly,  in  accordance  with  the  price  ruling  for  the  dressed  article.  In 
1891  thirty-four  mills  were  at  work,  employing  728  men  and  171  boys  ;  the  roachinea 
driven  by  water-wheel  or  engine  working  up  to  401-hor8e  power;  the  tarn-out  being 
4,595  tons  of  dressed  fibre,  valued  at  £72,290,  the  largest  output  in  the  colony. 

Timber  Industry, 

Sawmills  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  district  where  the  means  of 
communication  are  sufficient,  the  timbers  cut  being  principally  totara  and  red  pine, 
both  of  which  are  largely  used  in  house  construction  and  other  works.  Others  of 
the  native  woods  are  very  beautiful,  but  are  utilised  only  to  a  small  extent. 


^^P         T)ie  principal  milln  nre  t 

^1  tlie  Forlj-mils  Bosh  Bod  W> 

bMidea  nhioh  there  u«  antrt 

Id   the  whob  diitrict   there 

BSO-horae  poi 
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timber  bring  ET.Oil.TSSrt ,  and  ths  toUl  valuf.  inotuding  p 
ViOTiDcial  diitrict  in  the  nolonj. 
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lua.  EkHBhuna,  Mtuterlun,  and  CarUrton,  in 
dieiricti,  and  at  Leiin  on  the  West  CoMt, 
n  Wellington  for  dresiing  the  rouRli  materiHl. 
I  1691  totty-right  millii,  of  an  ajigregate  of 
emplojiuBSlSlianda.  the  I  '     ' 


ilekland 
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THE  MAELBOBOTJGH  LAND  DISTRICT. 
By  H.  a.  Cure  and  Sidnby  Weetkan,  Chief  Hurrejom, 

Tbe  Marlborough  Land  Diitriul.  occupfing  the  north'Caat  corner  uf  the 
Middle  Island,  and  eontaining  about  2,660,(tOO  screa  of  land,  ii  bounded  gencrallj 
on  the  nortli  and  eail  br  Cook  Struii  and  >he  Gait  Coagt  at  far  at  tbe  Conway 
Birer  ;  thenco  by  that  riier  to  iti  source  -,  from  lliia  point,  by  straight  lines,  rivers, 
and  the  oummits  oF  vratersheds  lu  llio  weittrrn  side  of  TeDnyeon  Inlet.  Pelorus 
Sound.  From  tlie  Comray  to  Pelorua  Sound  it  abut*  on  tbe  Land  District  of 
Helson. 

The  widest  part  of  the  district  is  from  Cape  Campbell  to  Tophouse,  a  distance 
of  about  aiity-scren  mile*. 

Phyiieal  Fealuret. 

The  dialriot  throughout  is  generally  mountainous,  but  none  even  of  the  highest 
pMks  are  coiered  with  perpetual  snow,  altlioiigb  Tapuaenuku,  tlie  highest  of  the 
Inland  Kaikourar,  attaint  an  altitude  of  9,462rt.  Of  the  Seaward  EidlLOurss, 
or  Looker-on  Mountain^  tbe  ht);besl  points  are  Koitarau  and  Whakari,  wtiicli 
are  8,700ft.  and  S.SOUft  reepectiTelj.     There  are  eeTenil  lewer  peaks,  from  4,U00ft. 

The  Tiew  from  Eauhaittara  Bluff,  eouth  of  Eaikoura  Settlement,  looking  north- 
wards, when  the  lAoker-on  Uouutains  are  snow-tiappFd.  is  laid  to  be  onu  of  the 
flnMt  in  New  Zealnnd. 

I  Geologically,   the  district  may    be  brirlly  described   as  follows :  North  oF  the 

'Vairaa  Birer  the  rooks  belong  chirUy  to   iCe  Upper  and  Ixiwpr  Devonian  series, 

'with  a  belt  of  Silurian  between  them,  enihraeing  the  coonlry  along  the  west  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound  to  Cook  Stmit.  Within  these  reriea  auiiferous  deporiU 
are  found,  and  at  present  worked  at  Mahakipawa,  Wakumarinn,  and  Wairau 
Valley.  In  EndisTour  Inlet  an  antimony -mine  has  been  worked  For  samu  tune. 
The  country  south  of  the  Wairau  River  may  be  «Bid  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous Age.  with  patches,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  Clarence  Yalley,  of  Cretacen- 
Tertiary  and  Ijoiier  Oreensand  formstions  ;  while  along  and  between  the  Awatere 
and  Clarence  Riiers  Tolcinic  formaliou  and  numerous  inlruaire  dykes  occur.  I'ba 
Bed  HilU  also,  at  the  head  oF  the  Wairau  Yalley,  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

Conl  has  been  diecorered  in  the  nrigliDuurhood  of  Piclon,  and  in  the  Clarence 
Yalley.  but  none  has  been  a*  yet  siiccetsfully  worked  within  the  diitriet.  A  narrow 
belt  of  Tertiary  limestone,  suiiabto  for  building  purposes,  extends,  with  small  inter- 
ruptions, from  Cnpe  Campbell  to  the  boundary  of  the  Canterbury  Provincial  Dis- 
trict. The  Marlborough  land  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  Open  land,  gene- 
ntlly  covered  with  asaociated  grasses  j  forest-land ;  and  intermediate,  or  land  pertly 
fiirest.  partly  covered  wilh  scrub,  feni,  or  other  rank  vegetation.  This  original 
coDdition  of  the  soil  naturally  gate  rise  to  a  localisation  of  industries,  and  a  veiy 
QUeqnal  distribution  of  settlement.  Thus  tbe  open  country  was  takm  up  for 
pastoral  purpoees  ;  in  the  forest  country  the  timber  industry  was  developed,  and  the 
intermediate  Istiii  passed  into  the  hands  of  Farmers.  Though  ngriculture  is  now 
extending  into  the  pastoral  and  forest  country,  and  considerable  ureas  of  forest-land 
hare  been  cleared  nod  laid  down  in  grssn.  the  portions  of  the  district  chartkcteriied 
by  these  respective  industries  ure  still  well  detined. 
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r^H^n  the  northern  part  of  the  distriot,  bounded  by  Cook  Strait,  nomeroiu  deep 
fiords  and  bays  run  far  into  the  land.  The  principal  of  these  are  Queen  Chailotte 
and  Pelorus  Sounds,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  reaohes  and 
inlets,  and  the  beautj  of  their  precipitous  and  fores t-dad  hills,  culminating  in  Mount 
Stokes,  d,948ft.  abore  the  sea. 

Rivers. 

Four  considerable  rivers,  the  Wairau,  Awatere,  Clarence,  and  Conwaj,  rise 
towards  the  western  boundary  of  the  district ;  the  two  former,  running  east  and 
north,  fall  into  Cook  Strait ;  the  two  latter,  taking  a  southerly  and  easterly 
course,  discharge  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island.  These  riTers 
water  laree  and  fertile  valleys,  but  none  can  be  entered  by  vessels  except  the 
Wairau,  wnich  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Plaint. 

The  Wairau  Plain,  containing  about  65,000  acres,  on  which  stands  Blenheim, 
the  capital  of  Marlborough,  is  the  principal  block  of  agricultural  land  within  the 
district.  The  soil,  generally  good,  i^  on  the  lower  or  seaward  side  of  the  plain, 
extremely  fertile,  especially  near  Blenheim,  which  is  surrounded  by  numerous  fine 
gardens,  well  sheltered  with  trees.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  plain  is 
about  20  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  oats  and  barley,  SO ;  of  peas,  80 ;  and  of  potatoes, 
6  tons  per  acre.  Hops  have  been  successfully  grown  for  many  years  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  but,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour,  their  cultivation  haa 
not  extended.  The  plain,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  good  macadamised  roads, 
and  dotted  over  with  numerous  homesteads,  standing  in  clumps  of  trees  amidst 
well-cultivated  fields,  has  already  an  old-world  appearance.  More  than  half  the 
population  of  the  Marlborough  Land  District — 12,782,  aocordins;  to  the  last  census 
— is  centred  in  the  Town  of  Blenheim  and  on  the  Wairau  Plain.  Besides  this 
plain  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  terrace  flats  and  valleys  along  the  larger 
rivers,  notably  at  Starborough..  on  the  Lower  Awatere. 

Lakes. 

There  are  not  any  lakes  worthv  the  name.  The  largest  is  Kapai*a  te  Hau,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Q-rassmere,  situate  on  the  coast  between  the  Awatere  River  and 
Cape  Campbell.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  very  shallow,  being,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  lagoon,  as  during  a  dry  season  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  it. 

The  only  other  known  lake  is  Lake  McRae,  situate  in  the  open  country  between 
the  Awatere  and  the  Clarence  Rivers. 

J^orette. 

The  portion  of  Marlborough  north*  west  of  the  Wairau  River,  extending  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Nelson  Land  District,  and  including  the  County  of  Sounds,  in  all 
about  280,000  acres,  was  originally  covered  with  dense  forest.  In  the  valleys  and  on 
the  lower  hill-slopos,  rimu,  kahikatea,  matai,  totara,  miro,  and  tawa  were  the  principal 
forest-trees.  The  higher  portion  of  the  hills  and  steep  spurs  clothed  with  the  various 
species  and  variety  of  birch  (beech),  to  which  along  the  shores  of  the  Sounds  were 
added  pukatea  and  kohekohe,  the  latter  locally  called  cedar. 

Since  1860  sawmills  have  been  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  Thirty 
two  mills  have  been  erected,  and  have  worked  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Have- 
lock,  on  the  Pelorus  Sound,  i»  at  present  the  head -quarters  of  the  timber  trade. 

The  hills  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  will,  for  many  years,  furnish  birch 
sleepers.  There  arc  other  timbers  left  in  places,  but  nowhere  sufficient  to  justify  the 
erection  of  a  mill,  unless  pukatea  wood,  hitherto  neglected,  could  be  utilised.  It  is  a 
light,  tough  timber,  well  adapted  for  packing-cases.  The  quantity  of  pine  timber 
remaining  in  the  Kaituna  and  Onamalutu  Valleys  is  small,  but  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  birch  and  other  wood,  suitable  for  fencing  and  firewood.  On  these  valleys  the 
Wairau  Plain  is  mainly  dependent  for  timber. 

The  Pelorus  Valley,  with  its  tributaries  the  Rae  and  Wakamarina,  still  contain 
about  200,000,000ft.  of  convertible  timbers,  exclusive  of  the  biroh,  of  which  there  ia 
a  large  amount  of  the  best  quality  on  the  hills  and  terraces. 


I 
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In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Eaikoiira,  along  the  tiase  of  Mount  FjAb,  Bull  in  Ibe 
Bspuku  Vallej.  there  la  another  nnul]  htui/k  of  roreBt-Und  in  wliich  three  small  aair- 
mills  baTP  been  procted.  The  quantity  of  timber  aiiitabte  for  lawmill  piirpoaet  in  tbn 
block  ie  Terj  limited,  but  it  will  f  urnitb  the  neighbouring  country  nith  firewood  and 
fencing  for  many  year!. 

During  the  put  year  about  fi,000  auri^a  of  forent  hare  been  cWred  and  grawed. 

Soili  and  Iheir  Um. 
The  Wairau  Plain,  which  ia  the  principal  block  »f  agricultural  land,  haa  beeo 
already  dealt  with.  The  aeixiud  agricultural  centre  is  in  the  DCtghbourhood  of 
Kaikouro.  The  land  eilendiog  along  the  baae  of  Mount  FyfTe.  between  the  Eoliat 
and  Hapuku  RiTera,  about  13,000  arrea  iu  extent,  ia  held  in  >inatl  or  moderate-aiied 
&riiia  ;  the  toil  ia  good,  ttie  block  known  oa  "  The  Swamp,"  brtweeii  Mount  FyffD 
and  the  Peninsula,  being  partiaularly  rich.  In  the  Pelorua,  Eaituna,  and  Onamalutu 
Talleya,  and  in  the  Sounds,  aettlen  following  in  the  woke  of  tbe  Mwmilla  have  already 
eon* erted  much  of  the  land  worked  orer  into  graiing-farma.  The  land  ie  of  three 
deacriptiona — olIUTial  flala,  lerrHces,  anil  hill-aidea.  Ou  the  flats  in  the  larger  valleys 
the  aoil  is  rich,  producing  beary  crops  of  oata,  peaa,  beans,  and  potatoes,  nherercr  it 
has  been   brought  into  cultivation.     The  terrace-land    loriea  much  in  quality,   hut 

Snieraliy  grows  good  grasa,  aa  do  also  the  hills  on  which  tawa  formerly  grow  }  the 
irch  counttj  being  very  barren.  On  the  amall  buab'farms  rattle- grazing  ia  the- 
riiief  pursuit.  Out  of  over  IflOO  head  kept  in  Karlborough,  4,000  belong  to  the 
fiwest  Dountiy. 

About  1,680,000  a^ea  of  the  Marl  bom  ugh  Land  District  are  at  present  devoted  to 
jibeping  sheep ;  in  this  are  included  M83,00<1  acres  of  Crown  land,  held  under  leases 
lOat  will  expire  for  the  most  part  in  1*^6.  The  leaseholds  in  the  northrm  parte 
'of  the  district  contain  a  large  silent  of  scrub-  and  fern-covered  country,  now  pro- 
aacing  little  or  no  food  for  shenp,  but  oapable  of  improvement.  The  total  number 
of  sherp  depoe'ured  is  828,618,  die'ributed  aa  fullowa  ainongit  the  counties  tnt« 
which  the  land  district  is  divided  :  Morlborough  County,  510,618;  Sounds  Oonnly, 
90,000;  Kaikoura  County,  107,!H)0.  On  the  natural  pasture  of  the  open  country 
merino  slieep  are  kept  almost  exclusively,  the  hind  rarryiug  from  half  to  one  sheep 
per  acre.  In  the  forest  country,  on  sown  gross,  the  land  keeps  from  two  to  tour 
erossbred  sheep  per  acre.  Aloiin;  tlie  sliorea  of  the  Suunda  largn  areas  of  hill-land 
have  been  taken  up  on  lease,  and  are  now  being  cleared  and  laid  down  in  gross  ex- 
pressly far  keeping  sheep,  but  generally  throughout  the  forest  country  the  holdings 
we  amall  or  of  moderate  aiie.  hence  thta  is,  after  the  Wairau  Plain,  the  most  popu- 
looa  portion  of  the  district.  The  export  of  wool  during  lost  year  amounted  to 
12,Sa0balBB. 

Indtutrien. 

Qold-mining  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  principally  at  Mahakipawa, 
Wakamarina,  and  Wairau  Talley,  but  at  present  not  much  gold  is  being  obtained. 

At  Endravour  Inlet,  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  the  Star  Antimony  Company 
Iwa  been  at  work  for  aome  years,  with  a  (air  amount  of  sucoeas.  A  new  process  of 
■melting  has  lately  been  commenced. 

There  srs  at  preeent  six  sawmills  at  work  within  the  diatritt — one  at  Eaikoura, 
and  the  others  in  the  Pelorus,Eatlana,  sAd  Onamalutu  Valleys,  and  in  Pelorus  Sound. 
The  principol  ono  is  Mesars.  Brownlee  and  Co. 'a,  in  the  Pelorua  Valley,  the  annual 
ontput  being  about  3,000,000  superlioiol  feet.  The  value  of  the  sawn  timber  shipped 
in  1892  from  the  company's  wharf  was  £B,t>16.  The  mill  at  Kaikouni  turned  out 
180,000ft. 

Owii'g  to  the  low  price  of  dressed  Hai  several  of  the  mills  have  recently  been 
eloeed,  there  being  only  tour  or  five  now  at  work.  The  quantity  of  hemp  shipped 
during  the  year  waa  3,753  bales. 

in  connection  wilh  one  of  the  mUls,  a  rope-factory  has  been  oatabiished.  in 
wbjcb  binder  twine  mode  of  short  flax  or  tow  is  the  main  product. 

Tliere  are  two  flour-mills  at  work — one  at  Spring  Creek,  near  Blenheim,  owned 
hj  Messrs.  Eedwoml  Bros.     Tliis  is  a  complete  roller-mill,  driven    by  water-power. 
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and  QUI  turn  out  about  14  Idiib  of  flour  in  twentj-four  hoiA».     It  ii  elertne-    ^ 
Bnd  the  aiiok-working  niBcliiner;  is  driTpn  bt  elei'trir  motor.     Tlip  mill  is  not  worVed 

full  time,  but  Huring  the  year  the  output  «u  781  torn  of  Qoiir  and  317  torn  of  bnn 
■od  Bhftrpi.  The  other  miJl,  which  is  ■!■□  worked  b;  •rster-power,  ia  Hexnr*  W.  8. 
Parker  and  Co  '».  at  Bleiihrim. 

A  dairy  faclory— the  flrtt  in  the  diilrict— wm  opened  nt  Spriiw  Crsek  in 
No'Smber,  1S93.  It  conUina  bI!  the  lateat  impraTemcnU  in  mscliinery.  At 
preient  it  ii  being  gupplied  by  567  ookh.  The  daily  aierage  supply  of  milk  ii  700 
gstloDi,  TOOowt.  of  butter  were  produeod  during  1894.  of  which  496ciil 
shipped  to  London.     Then:  i>  alio  a  cbeeee  fuctdry  uiid  two  creameries. 

A  meat-preaerring  factory  has  lately  been  reopflned  at  Blenbeim. 

Climatf. 
The  original  diEtribution  of  the  open  and  forest  landa  of  Marlborough  hth' 
entirely  due  u>  climatic  eausea.  At  Cape  Oampbell,  one  of  the  bareit  place*  in  the 
diilriot,  the  annnalrainfallia  only  £3-25in.;  in  the  Peloru*  Tallsy.  the  centre  of  the 
foreat  country,  it  is  orer  66iD,  Thia  difference  hrtween  the  climatei  of  the  nortli- 
western  and  soulh-eutern  portiona  of  the  district  eiplalna  why  the  artificial  paeture- 
land,  when  compared  with  the  natural  pasture,  aupporta  such  a  large  amount  rf 
slock.  Winter  and  spring  are  tlic  wettest  eeaaona,  hence  the  dry  climate  ia  not  un- 
faiourable  for  agriculture.  Whereier  the  soil  ii  auilable,  cropa  eowu  in  winter  and 
harretled  in  early  summer  can  be  »ucoeetfully  grown.  Eroiywhere  near  the  eoMt 
the  range  nf  teuiperalure,  considering  the  latitude,  is  rery  small.  The  thermometer 
aeldom  falls  below  aildog  ,  or  risi-a  aboTe  73deg.  AJong  the  ahorea  of  the  Sounds  the 
mildncfs  of  the  winter,  owing  to  the  ouriaua  distribution  of  land  and  water,  allow* 
lemoiM,  oranges,  paeaion- fruit,  figs,  and  other  aub-tropical  fruits  to  be  gniwu  in 
farourable  siluationi.  On  the  loner  hills  and  terracra  of  the  fareit  oouutrj  tb« 
chestnut  {Ciulaiiaa  oulgarin)  grows  rapidly,  and  commences  to  bear  fruit  in  fiie  or 
■ii  yeara.  A  few  trees  plintod  in  tlie  Pelorua  Valley  lome  twenty  yean  ago  are  now 
yielding  annually  about  Scwt.  of  nuts  a  tree.  In  all  parts  ol  the  low  country  the 
common  English  fmit- trees— apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  it,  yield  abundantly,  the 
fruit,  owing  to  the  olearneas  of  the  atmoapbere,  heing  of  eioelluQt  quality.  In  Iha 
high  country,  where  anow  fails  occasionally  during  winter,  red,  wliit«,  and  blaok, 
currants  can  be  produced  in  auch  quantitiee  that  with  little  laboar  tbey  might 
made  an  article  of  export  to  the  warmer  parta  of  Auatralia. 

Towia. 

The  chief  town,  Blenheim,  ia  aituate  on  the  Wairau  Plain,  at  the  junctiim  at  tl 

Opewa  and  Omaka  Kirers— a  third  riier.  the  Taylor,  would  join  at  ahont  the  aa  ,. 

point  were  it  not  that  when  not  in  flood  it  diuppenrs  beneath  the  aurTace.  abooin 


i 


Blenheim  liaa  been  termed  a  miniature  Chriat«hureh, 

naidering  tbia,  its  rtreeta  are  surprisingly 

a  any  public  or  other  buiidingi 


of  the  tc 
doubtless  from  ila  eitrec 
crooked  and  lamentably  n 

worthy  of  note.     It  ia,  liowerer,  well  planted  with  deciduoua  and  eiergreen  ii 
which  help  much  lo  relieTC  au  otheraiee  monotonous  appearance.    It  iaabout  eigliteca 
and  a  half  miles  from  Pictou  by  rail,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  aea  by  the  Opaw*  J 
Rirer,  which  is  natigable  for  small  atcamera.     Blenheim  ia  lit  with  gas.  and  supplied'! 
with  water,  principallv  br  arteaian  wella.      The  papulation  at  the  laat  cenai"  ^-' 
3,8H4. 

The  next  town  in  importance  is  Fivbon,  the  principal  port,  only  fiftj-thre 
by  sea  from  Wellington.  This  liula  town,  both  in  position  and  appearance,  nay  b« 
said  to  he  the  antitheaia  of  Blenheim,  being  moat  pictureaqucly  aituated  at  the  head 
of  Queen  Charlotte  ttound,  and  nestling  among  hilla,  some  of  the  liigher  onei  slill 
densely  corered  with  birch  and  other  foreat.  There  ia  frequent  coirimuuicktion  with 
Wellington  and  Nctton  by  steaniera  averaging  SUO  tons,  and  leasela  of  1,800  tone  oan 
lie  St  the  wharf  at  iow-wutirr.  where  there  ia  a  depth  of  K5fl.  Tessela  of  the  largnt 
The  direct  exportation  of  froien  meat 
from  'Picton  commenced  in  1892,  when  16,433  carcases  were  ahipped ;  hut  year 
,  work,  ahipped  25,63!!  la 
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,  malting  ritablishmmt,  algo  produciug  fur  export,  a.a  tlio  eicellvnt 

llitj  o!  llie  barlej  gnum  on  the  WaiiBU  Plain  insurw  a  rBady  markat.  A  iniall 
nritj  otoynUir*,  rtiottJ;  priW'ureil  in  Queen  Cbarlotle  Sound,  i>  uiDuatlj  eiported 
n  PicUm  ;  with  cultKn  llie  aupplj  might  Im  almoat  iitd^fiuitel;  iiicrriued,  luanji 
>  ■faell«re(l  ba^i  in  both  Hunds  bsing  well  adaplpd  For  the  purpoH.  What  is 
r  being  done  along  the  Marlborough  coast  it  a  mere  tnSo  compared  with  what 
might  be  accompliilied  it  capital  and  knowledge  wrre  brought  to  bear  on  the  flahing 
indUBtrf.  Around  th<i  wliole  cnaat,  from  t)ie  mouth  of  the  Cunwuy  ro  near  tho 
French  Pus. the  sea  abounds  in  flth.  Within  tlieSoundiand  amongit  (lie  ialands  of 
Cook  Strait,  hap  Ilk  u,  achnupper.  uioki.  barracoula,  raiuri,  kabawai,  aud  rock-cod  are 
atremrlf  plentiful.  Imnienae  shoals  of  the  toutliern  herriog  {Clvpm  imjax)  and  of 
aonhoTiet  lEoffranlSi  ncratie/iolHt)  freqiipiit  the  inlets  at  eerlMn  aeaioni  of  the 
jaur,  and  qiuuititiea  of  fretli  Rtb  are  exported  from  thence  to  taHous  placei  within 

made  without  delay  l«  all  parts.     Ficton  poueisea  a  good  gniTitalion  wat«r-nipply. 
It*  ponulatioii  is  about  800. 

HaTclock,  ailuale  at  the  head   of   PeloniB  Sound,  if,  as  haa  been  already  itated, 
the  present  head-quartera  of  the  timber  trade,  Uesara.  Brownlee  and  Co.'s  steam  saw- 
mill, at  the  mouth  of  the  Prlonis  Rirrr,  being  only  a  niile  or  ao  from  the  town.     A. 
steamer  runs  forlmnlitly  betweeu  Hstetock  and  Wei  lingl  on,  deli  re  ring  mails  at  Eetn 
Bay.  Maud  Island,  Huinewood  and  Maori  Bay. all  in  Frlorua  Sound,      In  addition  a 
■mall  Btesmer  liits  lately  conimenred  running  witlitn  the  sound,  which  alio  rereires 
B  weekly  mail  from  Pipton,  conveyed  by  sleauier  lo  Torea,  in  Queen  Charlotle  Sound, 
•nd  tlience  oierland  and  by  boat  to  Eenepuru  and  Manaroa.     Betweeu  Pietoti  and 
Ha*elock  there  ia  a  serrice  twice  a  week,  ci'if  Cull  ens  ill  ie,  an  the  Mnhakipawa  GK)ld- 
iLion  of  Havelocrk  is  about  320. 
Tbe  Town  uf  Kaikoura,  the  greater  pan  of  which  is  buUt  on  a  raised  aliinile- 
leli.  i^  situate  at  Eaikoura  Peiiinatiht,  ortu  the  aouthern  boundary  of  the  district. 
«  tomi,  with  the  adjoining  seltlement  of  small  farmi,  forms  one  of  the  oiott  pic- 
'  1  New  Zealand,  lying  us  it  doea  under  the  Seaward  Eaikouras,  or 
oliins.     At  the  bai'k  uf  the  town   the  peninsula,  which  ia  composed 
BtOrelaoeo-Terliu'T  limetlone,  riaes  abruptly  for  uboul  100ft.,  and  ai^irda  splendid 
It  for  dwelling-hoiiaes.     Eaiboum  is  connected  with  Blenheim  by  a  weekly  co<H>h 
!,  tha  distance  being  about  iiinety-Sre  mUei,     There  ia  also  direct  ateamer- 
with  Wellington  and  Lyttetton.    The  |>opulation  of  the  town  is 


It  370. 


Read*  aitd  Sailivagt, 
is  that  between  Picton  and  Blenheim,  about  eighl 


miloa  and 
day.  and  three  times 
ilcted  for  a  di'lancc  oflhree  miles  south 

.ivertands,  whither  the  train  runs  on  nuw- 


The  only  mUi 
t  half  in  length,      lue  train  etartiug  tr 
oD  Smtnrdaya.    The  railway  has  been  ci 
of  Blenheim— as  far  a>  tho  raceoaurve  a 

The  main  north  road  to  Nelson— distant  seTenty-eight  miles — -iSBgood  uietalled 
road  nearly  the  wliule  way.  It  runs  up  the  Wairau  TaUej  from  Blenlieim  for  about 
•ix  Diiles,  crosses  the  Wairau  Rirer  into  the  £aituiia  Volley,  which  it  follows  M 
far  M  Harelock — nbout  twenty-eight  miles.  It  then  runs  up  the  Pelorus  and  B*e 
Tallars.  and  saoends  by  <?ssy  grailient*  to  the  Brown  Saddle,  vlierc  it  crosses  the 
boundary  into  Nelson.  An  excellent  coachservica — probably  the  best  in  the  colony 
— has  been  established  for  some  years,  the  coach  running  to  and  from  Nelaoo  on 
■Iternate  days,  covering  tha  distance  in  eleven  hours. 

Tlic  main  south  rood,  running  over  the  Taylor  Pass  into  the  Awiten-  Valley, 
ood  through  the  Starborough,  Fldibourne,  Kclierangu,  and  other  praprrlica,  con- 
nects Blenheim  with  Kalkoura  and  the  aoutli,  and  ia  a  good  iMad  during  dry 
weather,  although  it  might  be  uiut-h  improved  in  places. 

The  portion  betweeu  the  Clarence  River — over  which  a  Que  bndge  was  built 
some  years  ago— and  the  Hapuku  Bi«er  runs  along  the  coast  under  stepp  and 
[Hcturesque  hills  covered  with  f.irest.  Were  a  road  constructed  south  of  Eaikours 
14>  eonnect  with  Cheiiot  it  would  open  up  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  cos<t  scenery 
ia  Haw  Zealand. 
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^^VStton  piMMWWB  B  mxltiiig  eitsbluhmi-nt,  &1mi  produsiug  fur  export,  M  tlie  eiintUrnt 
^L  tjtwlitj  of  [he  barley  growii  on  ilie  W&irau  Plain  lUBurea  a  rswiy  oiBrket.  A  iiatll 
qiutnlity  of  ojitont.  nioitlj  procured  in  Queen  CUttrlotto  Sound,  i»  anninllj'  exported 
from  PictoD  ;  with  culture  the  supply  might  be  Blmosl.  indeflaitety  iiii^rrasei).  niBny 
of  tlie  Bhelt«red  bt.yt  in  both  Kmada  being  well  adapted  fur  the  ]iurpoBH.  What  u 
now  bpiiig  done  along  the  Marlborqueli  coBal  i»  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what 
might  be  n(N»iiipli>hi'(1  tf  capital  and  knonledge  wre  brought  to  bear  on  tba  flshing 
industry.  Around  the  whole  ciiMt,  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Conwaj  iq  near  the 
Freneh  Fasi,  the  sea  abounds  in  S>h.  Within  the  Sounds  nod  amonget  the  islands  of 
Coob  Strait,  hapiibu,  srhnapper,  inoki,  barrscuula,  raluri,  kahawai,  and  roek-cod  are 
extremely  plentiful.  Immense  shoals  of  the  southern  herring  {Clipta  tagax)  and  of 
anohofiei  iEnffranlU  eiv^iwieholiit)  frequent  the  inlet*  at  eertain  aeaaona  of  th« 
jear,  and  quantities  of  freili  fisb  are  exported  from  thence  to  various  places  within 
till  colony.  As  steamers  arrive  at  and  leare  Picton  almost  daily,  •hiptnenti  chm  be 
made  without  delay  to  all  parts.  Picton  possesses  a  good  gruTiial  ion  water-supply. 
It*  population  is  about  800. 

Hatelock,  situate  at  the  head  of  Pelorus  Sound,  is.  as  lias  been  already  itat^d, 
the  present  head-quarters  of  the  timher  trade,  Messrs.  Brownlce  and  Co.'s  ateam  saw- 
mill, at  the  mouth  of  the  PeloniB  River,  being  only  a  mile  ur  so  from  the  town.  A 
■teamer  runs  fortni|ihtly  between  Haveiocb  and  Weilin)^on,  drliiering  mails  at  Eeta 
Bay,  Maud  Island.  Hoinewood  and  Maori  Bay,  all  in  Pelorus  Sound.  In  addition  a 
tmall  st«amer  has  laiely  coinmeni-ed  running  within  the  soii'id.  whieh  also  reeeivaa 
a  weekly  mail  from  Pirton,  oonveyed  by  ateaiiier  lo  Turao.  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
and  thence  orerland  and  by  boat  to  Eenepuru  and  Manaroa,  Between  Pioton  and 
~  Bareioek  there  is  a  service  twice  a  week.  «id  Culleiisvilte,  on  the  Mtihakipawa  Ghjld- 
itlon  of  Havelock  is  about  32D. 
Tbe  Town  of  Eaikoura,  the  greatj>r  port  of  which  is  built  on  a  raised  Bhin(;]e- 
_.  icb.  is  situate  at  Kaikoun  Feuinsula, near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district. 
^^e  town,  with  the  adjoining  settlement  of  small  farms,  forms  one  of  the  must  pic- 
toreique  apots  in  New  Zealand,  lying  as  it  does  under  the  Seaward  Knikourao,  or 
Looker-on  Mountains.  At  the  bark  of  the  town  the  peninsula,  which  is  lomposed 
of  Crelaoeo-Terliary  liineslune,  rises  abruptly  for  about  100ft.,  and  aflbrda  apUndid 
aitea  for  dwelling-huuaos.  Eaikoura  is  connected  with  Blenheim  by  a  weekly  DOMh 
nnrice,  the  distanee  being  about  ninety-five  miles.  There  is  alio  direct  stMmer- 
ooiDinunicijtioD  with  Wellington  and  Lyttelton.  The  population  of  the  t.own  ia 
aboui  370. 

Read*  and  RnilKaj/i. 
The  only  railway  is  that  between  Picton  and  Blenheim,  about  eighteen  rnUea  and 
a  half  in  length.      The  (rain  startiug  from  finton  ruiu  twice  a  day,  and  three  limes 
on  Saturdays.     The  rnilwaj  has  been  completed  for  a  distance  of  three  niilea  aouth 
of  Blenheim — oa  far  a>  the  raceoaurse  nt  Riverlanda,  wbilber  the  train  runs  on  raee- 
in: 
^V.        Tbe  main  north  road  to  rlelaon— distant  seventy-eight  milea — iaa  goad  metalled 
^^^Md  nearly  the  whole  way.     It  rung  np  tbe  Wairau  Talley  from  Blenheim  fur  about 
^BHx  miles,  oroaaee  the  Wairau  River  into  the  Kaituna  Talley,  which  it  foUowa  a* 
^F  &r  as  Havelock— about  twenty-eiglit  mile*.     It  then  runs  up  the  Pelorus  and  Sae 
~  Talleys,  and  asoends  by  rasy  gradienU  to  the   Brown  Saddle,  where  it  crosses  the 
boundary  into  Helaon.     An  excellent  coach -Mrr ice — probably  the  bent  in  the  colony 
— has  been    established  for  some  years,  the  coach  running  to  and  from  Nelson   on 
alternate  days,  covering  the  diitance  in  eleven  houn. 

The  main  south  road,  running  over  tbe  Taylor  Pass  into  the  Aw«tere  Valley, 

]  through  the  Starborough,  Flaibourne,  Kokerangu,  and  other  properties,  con- 
1  Blenheim  with  Kaikoura  and  the  south,  and  is  a  good  road  during  dry 
^h«r,  ^though  it  might  be  much  imprOTed  in  places. 

The  portion  between  tbe  Clarence  River — over  which  a  fine  bridge  waa  built 
e  years  ago — and  the  Hapuku  River  runs  along  tbe  eosst  under  ateep  and 
uresque  bills  covered  with  forest.     Were  a  road  constructed  south  of  Eaikour* 
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Aflrieultural. 

Nelson  has  little  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  most  of  it  already  taken  up.  On 
the  Waimea  Plains  is  grown  exoelletit  barlej,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  exported. 
Oats  and  chaff  are  sent  in  large  amounts  to  the  West  Coast  and  elsewhere.  Hops 
also  form  one  of  the  chief  exports.  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  root-crops  of  most 
varieties  are  grown,  and  fruit  is  plentiful.  The  weekly  wage  of  a  fiirm-labourer  is 
20s.  with  board  ;  without  board  he  would  receiye  6s.  a  day.  Ploughmen  can  get  25s. 
per  week  with  board  ;  without,  7s.  6d.  a. day. 

Pcuiorah 
The  total  area  of  pastoral  lands  held  under  the  Crown  by  141  tenants  on  the 
dlst  March,  1895,  amounted  to  610,696  acres.  By  the  last  census  returns,  of 
April,  1891,  there  were  30,717  cattle  and  898,738  sheep  in  the  district.  As  the 
agricultural  land  is  limited,  settlers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  timbered 
mountain-slopes  for  grazing  purposes.  These,  when  the  timber  is  felled  and  burnt, 
and  the  ground  sown  with  suitable  grass,  will,  after  three  to  four  years,  cnrry  about 
two  sheep  to  an  acre  on  fair  soil,  and  more  on  the  limestone  country.  The  cost  of 
felling  and  burning  green  timber  is  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre  ;  cost  of  mixed  grass- 
seeds  and  sowing,  about  15s.  per  acre  ;  and  a  good  paling-fence  on  ordinary  bush- 
lands  with  double  No.  8  wires  at  top  and  bottom,  with  ^in.  palings  and  Tin.  posts 
sunk  2ft.  in  the  ground,  can  be  erected  at  about  12s.  per  chain. 

Mining  Portion  of  District. 

The  western  side  of  the  Nelson  District  was  a  terra  incognita  till  about  the 
year  1863,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  large  quantities.  Miners  flocked  in  at 
first  from  the  other  goldfields  in  New  Zealand,  then  from  Australia,  California,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  until  in  1865  the  whole  coast-line  was  peopled  from  Broken 
Biyer  in  the  north  to  Jackson's  Bay  in  the  south.  Mining,  at  first  altogether 
alluvial,  developed  into  quartz-reefing,  and  hydraulic-sluicing  of  large  areas.  The 
agricultural  lands  about  the  Grey  and  Inangahua  were  taken  up  and  cultivat-ed  ;  and, 
as  mining  became  a  more  settled  industry,  the  miners  occupied  and  tilled  the  non- 
auriferous  alluvial  fl<tt8  in  the  many  valleys  :  hence  at  the  present  time  a  number 
of  homesteads  are  scattered  throughout  the  district. 

Reefton  and  its  neighbourhood  forms  one  of  the  chief  quartz-mining  districts 
in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  We^^t  Coast,  including  Westland,  contributes  about  4& 
per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  raised  in  the  colony.  The  oldest  alluvial  field  is  at 
CoUingwood.  Among  other  minerals  found  in  the  district  are :  filrer,  copper, 
chrome,  antimony,  manganese,  and  hseniatite.  £xtensive  deposits  of  coal  are 
found  on  the  West  Coai^t,  within  the  areas  of  the  Grey  and  Buller  Coalfields 
Keoerves.  Coal  is  also  found  in  CoUingwood,  in  Blind  Bay,  and  in  Wei*t  Wan- 
ganui  Inlet ;  and  there  are  numerous  smaller  areas  of  coal- bearing  strata  here  and 
there  throughout  the  district.  The  output  from  the  mines  at  work  within 
the  district  during  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1893,  was  371,732  tons. 
Copper-ore  is  found  in  a  serpentine  rock-formation  near  Nelson,  but  the  companies 
which  have  worked  the  ore  have  not  hitherto  been  succescful — the  last  one,  "  The 
Champion,"  failing  from  want  of  sufiicient  capital.  Deposits  of  chrome-ore  are  also 
found  here.  Silver-ore  has  been  worked  in  the  Collingwood  District ;  and  at  Para- 
para,  in  Blind  Bay,  there  are  widespread  deposits  of  hsDmatite  iron-ore,  combined 
with  limestone  and  coal,  waiting  only  for  capital  to  develop  them.  There  is  also  a 
small  industry  in  flax.  It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  the  above  brief  description 
that  mining  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  Nelson  District. 

Towns. 

The  chief  town  is  Nelson,  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,  in  41°  16'  8.,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by  mountains  reaching  an  elevation  of 
3,500ft.  With  a  mean  temperature  of  54°  8'  Fahr.  it  possesses  a  climate  almost 
unequalled  for  its  beneficial  effects  on  invalids  suffering  from  pulmonary  diseases. 
There  are  many  picturesque  spots  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  town  itself,  with  its 
cleanly -looking  buildings  and  well-kept  gardens,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in 
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Hew  Zpakiid.  There  it  an  old-pnliiblished  Baji'  College,  and  R  Higli  8c\\aol  for 
Oirie.  hwidee  QoTemmeul.  and  other  icliooU.  Tlw  Anglii'su  Pro-Calhedml,  built 
CD  the  ■ummil  of  n  cenltul  liill,  mcmonible  aa  being  the  *ite  of  fortiilcsl.ioni 
«rccled  in  tlip  earl;  davi  or  the  settlement  for  defeni'e  sgaingt  nn  exprated  attat'k  of 
tli»  NatiTep,  ]a  a  sl.rikine  feature.  Tlie  Romau  Catbolic  Churub,  Conyent,  and 
•obool'builcUDga  Oilier  a  larite  extent  of  grountl.  Tbere  is  bIeo  at  Stoke,  a,  tmall 
Tillage  three  mile'  from  Neimn,  a  central  Catholii^  Orplianae^,  lurrouiided  b; 
grounda  of  coniiilemble  urea.  There  i>  a  good  supplj  of  eii-ellent  water  from  a 
nunoir  in  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  the  streets  arc  well  Ugliled  witb 
_  iral    Governmenl    department*   are  housed    ■□   one    roomj    building, 

Kintaining  a  large  boll  used  for  Supreme  Court  sittings  and  other  public  piirpnses. 
"  '  '  I  a  small  natural  harbour,  formed  by  a  boulder-bank  running  for  eight  miles 
the  (bore,  deep  enough  at  high  tide  to  admit  Teisels  of  1,000  tons  burden. 
t  of  call  for  the  Union  Slaamship  Company's  nooslal  steamers,  and  hat 
d  Beet  plying  between  tbe  West  Coast,  Blind  Bay,  Picton,  and  Wellinglfln. 
is  rearbed  from  the  eutward  by  a  good  main  road  from  Marlborough. 
A  railway-line  bai  been  conatrHCled  up  country  lo  the  southward  for  thirty  miles, 
pBMing  throuEb  the  farming  TiUages  of  Stoke,  Ricbmond,  Brightwater,  Wakefield, 
Foxhill,  and  BelgroTe.  Lcaiing  for  the  West  Coast  by  a  good  main  road,  the 
(ra<raUir  starts  from  the  Bxleroie  Station  on  oae  of  Cobb  and  Oo.'s  coaches,  crosses 
Bpooner's  Range,  the  Clnrke  and  Hope  Rirer  saddles,  and  enters  the  Buller 
Taltey  at  the  junctiou  of  the  Hope,  about  siity-sefen  miles  from  town.  He  then 
ADJo;*  a  succession  of  riews  of  mountain -gorge  scenery,  and,  aft-er  trarersing  a 
gorge  of  seventeen  miles  in  length,  an-ites  at  the  Ljell,  |i  i7  mtles  from  bis  slnrting- 
tMiDt.  This  i*  an  alpine  township,  in  a  small  quarti-mining  nei([htiourhood.  Here 
u  a  One  east- iron-girder  bridge,  spanning  a  rooky  gorge  of  the  Buller.  and  springing 
boldly  from  a  bluff  on  tbe  northern  side.  At  116  miles  the  jimation  of  the  Inangahua 
with  tbe  Buller  ii  reached,  the  main  road  continuing  to  Beeft^on,  with  a  branch  road 
twenty-eight  miles  to  Weetport,  which  for  twenty  miles  passes  through  some  of  the 
grandest  riier-gorge  scenery  in  New  Zealand. 

Westport,  the  town  next  in  importance  to  Kelwtn,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Ihe  Buller  River.  Ttie  harbour  is  sheltered  from  soutlierly  gales  by  Cape  Foulwind 
ftnd  its  outlying  roi'ks.  and  is  accessible  in  nearly  all  weatherB.  A  lurge  sum  has 
been  spent  on  a  system  nf  harbour-works,  designed  by  tbe  lat«  Sir  John  Coode. 
Westport  is  the  place  of  shipment  for  the  coal-mines  lying  northward  ai  far  as  the 
Mokiliinui  Hirer.  The  character  of  this  onal  fur  steam  purposes  stands  almost 
unrivalled.  The  long  line  of  coal-staiths  on  the  northern  bank  of  tbe  river,  with  a 
£eet  of  steam -colliers  loading  alongside,  does  not  fail  at  once  to  impress  a  visitor 
witb  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trade.  Though  much  has  already  been  done. 
jet  ths  industry,  from  the  eitcnt  of  the  eoal-beanng  itnita.  is  capable  of  iiiul-Ii  larger 
fllpansion  when  tbe  necessary  capital  can  be  found.  Tlie  West  port- Ngaka  wan 
B«ilway  to  Makihinui,  connects  with  tbe  oiioes  and  conveys  the  coal  to  the  port. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Roohfort  plateau,  nine  mites  from  Westport,  is  W&i- 
mangaroa.  and  on  tbe  plateau  itself  is  Denniaton— both  coal-mining  villages.  The 
latter,  built  at  an  devatiaa  of  1.9€0ft.,  it  said  to  be  the  highest  township  in  Sew 
Zealand.  On  a  clear  day  it  is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  southern  Alps,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
in  Mount  Cook,  18,349ft.  high,  about  100  miles  south.  Suutta  of  Weetport  are 
the  alluvial  gold-mining  centres  of  Addison's  Flat.  Cronadon,  Kine-mile  Beach, 
and  Charleston. 

From  the  Inangabua  Junction,  the  main  rood  continues  southward  through  the 
Inangahua  Tallvy.  passing  through  uultivated  lands,  which  are  being  gradually  won 
from  the  heavy  bush,  and  at  a  distance  of  136  miles  from  Nelson  reaches  the  town- 
■liip  of  Reefton.  Here,  as  at  Westport,  are  good  hotels,  and,  as  in  every  one  of  tbe 
larger  coast  towns,  a  hospital  receiving  a  Qovernmeiit  grnnt  in  aid.  This  town  was 
the  6nt  in  New  Zealand  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  Through  the  Midland  BHilway 
Company's  eitension  of  the  Qrey-Brunner  Go'ernment  line,  Becfton  is  now 
connected  by  nil  with  Greymoutb,  from  whence  it  is  for  the  most  part  supplied. 
"'  loilet  inland  from  ReefloD  is  Ulack't  Point  mining  township,  wilh  sevaral 
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batteries  at  work  in  and  about  the  place,  a  Tisit  to  wliich  is  generally  paid  by  tourista 
wishing  to  see  something  of  the  gold- mining  industry.  Other  small  mining  townshipa 
are :  IBkMttman's,  Capleston,  Antonio's,  Noble's,  Orwell  Greek,  Hatters',  Nelson  Creek, 
and  Twelve-mile. 

Leaving  Beefton  bj  rail,  and  passing  into  the  Grey  Valley  through  a  short 
tunnel,  and  by  a  bridge  over  the  Grey  Biver,  Totara  Flat  is  reached,  nineteen  milet 
distant.  Here  there  is  a  considerable  area  under  cultivation.  Seven  miles  farther 
on  is  the  decayed  mining  township  of  Ahaura.  Small  townships  are  springing  up 
along  the  railway-line,  and  several  large  sawmills  are  working. 

At  the  Grey  Biver  Gorge,  eight  miles  from  Greymouth,  we  enter  the  township^ 
of  Brunnerton.  This  place  is  the  oldest  centre  of  coal-mining  in  the  district. 
Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  coal-smoke  from  the  ooke-ovens  on  the  surrounding  olilb 
and  bush,  and  the  appearance  of  the  numerous  miners'  cottages  nestling  on  the 
mountain-slopes,  it  has  the  look  of  a  veritable  "  Black  Country,"  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  some  ooal-distriots  in  England. 

Several  large  sawmills  are  at  work  between  this  place  and  Greymouth,  which 
we  reach  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  Nelson,  the  centre  of  the  Grey  Biver  from 
its  junction  with  the  Arnold  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  at  thia 
part.  The  Midland  Bail  way  Company's  contract  line,  to  connect  with  Canterbury 
by  way  of  Arthur's  Pass  in  the  Otira  Gorge,  has  been  constructed  on  the  Westland  side 
of  the  Arnold  Biver  to  Lake  Brunner,  the  eastern  shores  of  which  it  skirts  for  some 
distance,  and  from  thence  to  the  Teramakau  Biver. 

The  town  of  Greymouth  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Grey  Biver,  in 
the  Westland  District,  and  is  the  shipping-port  for  the  products  of  the  coal-basin 
included  within  the  area  of  the  Grey  Coalfields  Beserve,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  the  Nelson  District. 

The  small  town  of  Cobden  is  situate  opposite  the  town  of  Greymouth,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  substantial  bridge. 

SoadSt  Tracks^  ^c. 

Situate  on  the  coast,  fifty  niilen  north  of  Westport,  ii  the  Earamea  Special 
Settlement,  principally  settled  from  the  Nelson  and  Motueka  Valley  district.!*.  This 
part  of  the  district  contains  some  excellent  but  heavily-timbered  land,  and  is  reached 
from  Westport  by  a  good  road,  connecting  with  the  Westport-Ngakawau  Bailway  at 
the  Mokihinui  River.  A  bridle-track,  also,  connecting  with  Collingwood  and  Golden 
Bay,  is  nearly  completed  by  the  Government.  This  track  passes  along  the  coast 
northwards,  thence  lip  tlie  Heapliy  Valley  to  the  Golden  Downs,  and  down  the  Aorere 
Valley  to  Golden  Bay.  Here  again  is  another  coal-basin,  which,  though  of  inferior 
value  to  the  older  deposits  on  the  western  side,  is  likely  to  become  of  importance, 
having  at  tlie  present  time  one  mine  in  full  work.  At  the  Parapara  Creek,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Collingwood,  extensive  deposits  of  hwraatite-ore  are  found.  These 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Onehunga  Iron  Company,  which  possesses  also  works 
in  Auckland  for  reducing  ironsand.  The  company  are  making  preparations  for 
reducing  the  ore,  the  surrounding  conditions  being  favourable,  as  both  limestone  and 
coal  nre  abundant  in  the  locality.  Another  coal-basin  exists  at  West  Wanganui  and 
Pakawau. 

In  the  Aorere  Valley,  of  which  Collingwood  is  the  port,  alluvial  mining  is  still 
found  to  be  payable,  and  the  country  contains  some  valuable  timber  in  the  upper 
part  not  yet  utilised.  Nineteen  miles  south,  in  Blind  Bay,  lies  the  small  port  of 
Waitapu.  from  which  a  considerable  amount  of  sawn  timber  is  exported,  drawn  from 
the  TakaliH  Valley,  and  brought  down  by  a  steam  tramway  from  the  upper  mills. 
From  the  liead  of  this  valley  the  main  road  is  carried  over  a  pass  in  the  Pikikirunga 
Bange,  .S,476ft.  hiph,  through  the  villages  of  East  and  West  Takaka,  Biwaka, 
Motueka,  and  Moutere  to  the  township  of  Bichniond,  eight  miles  from  Nelson. 
Inland  are  also  the  villages  of  Ngatiraoti,  Dovedale,  Tadmor,  and  Sherry,  each  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  all  connected  by  fairly-good  dray-roads. 

An  inland  road,  partly  bridle-track  and  partly  dray-road,  has  been  made  from 
Nelson  to  Canterbury,  by  way  of  TopV\ov\w,  Wairau  Gorge,  Tamdale,  Clarence 
Valley,  JoUie's  Pass,  and  the  Walau  l?\a\Tv%.    Oti  V\i«>  ^^xcoxKt^  ^  VcSJwjJumcx  of  the 
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is  a  QaTcrnment  Sunatoriuni,  at  an  eleialion  of  1,000ft.  aboce  sen-levp], 
I  and  Blloate  among  hilJs  B.OOOrc.  high.  Here  there  are  hot  mineral  springs,  much 
nailed  bj  pprMiia  luaering  from  rheumatiam  and  akiii'diaeues.  It  ia  reached  b; 
«aW!h  and  rail  from  Cknglcburch  in  ten  lioiin.  Tlie  uiaiii-triink  railway. line  ia 
eonaLriiol«d  to  Culrerden.tvelie  milea  north  of  the  Huruiiui,  the  aaut hern  boundary 
flfthe  diatriot.  From  Culrerden  a  good  coach-road  paisoa  through  Rotlierham  and 
Waiau-ua  to  thf  Eoat  Coaat  at  Eaikoum,  uonnecting  with  Blenlieim  and  Nelaon. 

About  4.000,000  acrea  of  land  in  the  aaiitbern  part  of  the  diatrict  haa  been  act 
^Wrt  BB  »n  area  of  aelecliun  for  the  UidUind  Kailwaj  Companji,  acmrdiog  to  the 
terma  of  their  contract,  but  >»  jet  a  ver;  amall  area  haa  been  dealt  with. 

CrOBM  Zand*. 

About  3,000.000  auras  of  Cro»n  lands  still  remain  unooeupied  in  the  liorth- 

1   part  of   this    diilnct;    they   contisl    principally   of  high  buah-oounlpy,  with 

Lflional  patches  of  good  TallEj-landa,  the    greater  part  being  dossed  aa  second- 

a  land.     Of  Ihvae,  the  area  open  for  aelettion  lo  date  comprises  37,34N  acre* 

reyed    lands,    nnd    35^.61)7    at.'res   uiiaurreyrd   laiida.  of  whicli  the  looation, 

of  soil.  &c,,  have  hean  brietlj  described  in  the  faregoiog  pages. 


THE  WESTLAND  LiND  DISTRIOT. 

Bj  1)atid  Bakbok,  Chief  Surtejor. 
The  Weslland  Land  Diatrict  ia  situated  about  midwav  on  the  weatem  watar- 
_  1  of  the  Middle  ItUiid,  being  buuiiiied  on  tlie  north  by  the  Orey  and  Arnold 
Kvera,  and  an  the  soiiili  by  aline  from  Mount  Aspiring  to  the  mouth  of  the  Awarua 
Kifer.  The  lengfh  ia  200  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  twentr-four  milea. 
The  total  area  equals  *,759  aqusre  milea,  the  bulk  of  which  ia  occupied  by  the  main 
range  and  its  olT-ahootg,  leaTing  a  narrow  atrip  of  tow-lying  terraoea,  plateaus,  and 
ri*ar-Qata  between  the  foot- hill  a  and  the  iea-coaat. 

■  Phyiical  Featurei.—MoUHf'iitii. 

m  The  eastern  boundary,  which  extends  from  Harper'i  I'aas  (Hnrunui  Saddle)  lo 
Lllount  Aspiring,  a  distance  of  £30  miles,  is  a  line  of  anon-clad  eummita,  raoiting  '- 
Iteight  from  E.OOOft.  upwards  Uount  Couk  (lominateH  the  whole  from  an  altituae 
of  lS,S4Src.  In  18^1  Ihe  trig,  aurvey  finally  determined  that  this  famoua  peak  could 
no  longer  be  claimed  as  a  portion  of  Weitlaod,  but  was  altogether  east  of  the  mail: 
dWide.  At  the  same  lime,  it  still  stsnda  out  ss  the  Guest  work  of  nature  risible  in 
Weattind,  and,  on  account  of  ita  nearness  to  the  sea,  forma  the  most  conapieuoua  land- 
mark along  Ihe  He't  coaat  of  the  Island, 

Tlie  great  range  presents  a  aplendid  panorama  of  ioe-elad  peaka  and  gleaming 
enow-Jlelils  tonering  aver  the  forest-clothed  tops  of  the  lower  hills,  the  heads  of  the 
TBlley*  being  filled  wilh  glaciera.  whose  terminal  fa<«a  are  glittering  maasea  of  olmoat 
'      uUied   ice.     The  Foi  and  Franz  Josef  come  down  to  within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
it,  and  700ft.  abo>e  the  aes  lerel,  and  can  be  approached  on  horseback  without 


PaneuUied 
«NUt,  an 


With  hw  and.  minor  exceptiona,  these  are  all  alpine  in  charaoler,  oonfined  lo 
iwrrow  channels  in  The  ranges;  but.  on  eme^ing  from  the  hille,  ipreading  often  for 
a  mile,  carrying  enormou*  quantities  ot  water  and  ahiDgle.  and,  when  In  lluoil,  doing 
much  damage  to  thA  sea-board  country.  Except  in  wet  wealhep,  the  smaller  nrert 
are  eaailj  croaaeil  ai  any  time  of  the  year,  but  from  the  beginnine  of  September  lo 
L  tile  end  of  January  the  lirger  rirere  are  nirely  fontabie,  owing  to  the  melting  of  (At& 
f  inland  aoowa,  and  the  traveUcr  haa  to  uae  the  temBa,  fitvota  a.te  o*iWC«V«&.«.^.  i&^'fc*' 
~n  croeaings. 
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Forests, 

With  the  exceptioD  of  the  pctkihist  or  natural  clearings,  and  open  riyer-beds, 
the  vhole  of  Westland  is  covered  with  dense  forest  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
winter  snow-line  on  the  mountains.  Rata  and  kamahi  are  the  principal  varieties  used 
for  firewood,  and  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Furniture  timbers,  such  as  kawliaka 
(cedar),  broad-leaf  mottled  silver- pine,  and  mountain  totara,  are  to  be  found  from 
the  3,000ft.  leyel  on  the  ratiges  downward,  and  must  eTentuaUy  form  a  source  of  great 
wealth.  The  lower  country  contains  large  areas  of  valuable  saw-milling  timbers, 
chieflj  red-  and  white-pine.  Black-  and  white-birch,  silver-  and  blaek-pine  also 
occur  in  isolated  patches  of  considerable  extent.  A  limited  quantity  of  totara  is  to 
be  obtained  in  three  or  four  districts.  The  total  area  of  forest  amounts  to  2,394,H51 
acres,  of  which  903,785  acres  are  at  an  altitude  of  over  2,000fi.  above  sea-leyel,  and 
mostly  covered  with  stunted  timber  and  alpine  scrub.  It  is  estimated  that  940,500 
acres  only  can  fairly  be  classed  as  milling  timber-land. 

Lakes^ 

These  are  fairly  numerous,  accessible  for  the  most  part  by  roads,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  district.  They  vary  much  in  character,  comprising  the  tidal  waters 
of  Saltwater  and  Okarito  Lagoons,  the  bush-girdled  Mahinapua,  lanthe,  Wahapo,^ 
Moeraki,  and  EUery ;  the  shallow,  reedy  Tauwherikiti  and  Botokino  ;  the  expanse  of 
Lake  Brunner,  and  the  lovely  mountain-girt  Kanieri.  Most  of  them  teem  with 
water-fowl  of  every  description.  Wliilo  no  two  are  really  alike,  each  having  its  special 
scenic  beauty,  yet  nearly  all  reflect  the  tints  and  snows  of  the  great  mountains. 

Soils, 

On  the  mountain  uplands,  from  the  grass-line  down  to  the  heavy  timber,  tlie 
soil  is  dry  and  strong  ;  cocksfoot  grows  well  on  it,  and  no  doubt  in  the  future  much 
of  this  country  will  be  cleared,  thus  affording  safe  wintering  ground  for  sheep.  From 
the  2,000ft.  level  downwards  the  soil  becomes  thinner  and  stonier,  many  of  the 
finer  particles  finding  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot-hills,  and  forming  an  area 
of  really  good  land,  in  some  places  narrow,  at  others  speadiug  out  into  gently 
sloping  fans  of  considerable  size,  covered  with  lif^ht  timber,  scrub,  or  fern.  The 
fertility  of  these  lands  is  mainly  due  to  the  loose  nature  of  the  subsoils,  which  allows^ 
heavy  rains  to  drain  away,  and  thus  prevents  the  sourness  so  charact-eristic  of  the 
heavily-timbered  terraces  of  the  coastal  country.  Near  the  coast  the  soil  is  very 
thin,  and  lies  for  the  most  part  on  an  almost  impervious  clay  of  poor  quality,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  often  found  to  rest  on  impacted  non-porous  gravels.  Hence,  during 
the  winter  months  the  ground  is  very  wet  and  sloppy. 

After  saw  millers  have  cleared  away  the  timber,  doubtless  much  of  this  country 
will  become  fair  grazing  land,  when  thoroughly  drained  and  dressed  with  lime,  of 
which  immense  quantities  lie  to  hand  in  several  neighbourhoods.  Dotted  over  the 
terrace  country  are  many  pakVtiSy  or  natural  clearings,  of  different  areas  and  varioua 
formations.  Several  are  fairly  dry,  others  are  very  sour  and  wet,  others  again 
being  open  swamps.  The  soil  is  often  more  or  less  peaty,  thoroughly  water-soaked, 
and  resting  on  a  thin  skin  of  tough,  barren  clay  or  cemented  gravel,  below  which 
is  loose  drift.  As  settlement  progresses  attempta  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to 
reclaim  these  waste  spots  by  systematic  drainage,  and  most  of  the  swamps  will  also 
be  converted  into  good  farms.  Generally  there  is  excellent  fall  for  drains,  the 
substrata  are  porous  gravels,  and  even  now  the  boggy  places  may  be  crossed  on  foot. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  is  a  fringe  of  light,  sandy  loam,  very  excellent 
for  pasture  and  root  crops,  easily  cleared,  and  very  level.  Apart  from  occasional 
damage  by  floods,  this  land  has  amply  paid  for  reclamation. 

Climate. 

The  climate  may  be  described  as  fairly  mild  and  of  equable  temperature  ;  this  is 

due  to  its  humidity,  the  average  rainfall  being  119in.  per  annum.     The  prevailing 

winds  are  from  the  north  and  south-west,  and  a  notable  feature  is  the  absence  of 

BtroBg  or  gusty  wind  during  fine  weather.     Snow  rarely  falls  below  2,500ft ,  and  the 

froBte  are  nerer  prolonged  or  severe. 
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Pwlnral  Land'. 

The  psolontl  Innila  cumpnite  3,002,377  aorea,  of  trhicli  1,898,776  acrea  are 
«OTFTed  witli  roreat,  mA  1()3,801  acres  are,  for  tlie  moat  pari,  tuiaiwk  cauntr;  on  ths 
IBiifCea  aboTe  llie  timber  line.  Large  heivit  nf  cattle  are  bred  and  muatsred  in  th««i 
buah  land*,  wliere  ther  ferd  on  tlia  uuder-acrub ;  llieiice  the.v  are  either  dritm  b^ 
lood  or  broiiglit  by  ateiinifr  to  the  Uokitika  and  Qnymoiitli  aalejnrda. 

Oriate  much  attention  Uait  been  paid  to  alieep-breeding,  and  Fonaiderable  flock* 
ftre  now  kept  in  paddocliB  on  tlin  open  river-QatH.  and  aUu  on  tlie  mountnin  paitunu- 
Aa  Jet,  hoHever,  t)in  efibrts  to  feetl  off  tbe  liigher  grasa  land*  liave  not  becD  Tcrj 
■utweaBfuI,  owing  lo  farmera  nenleHin);  la  remore  Iheir  abeep  before  tlie  earl; 
winter  anow  falls.  Until  tbe  aettlera  clear  and  grata  tbe  upper  buah  doTll  to  2,000ft. 
1bi«I,  the  flocks  tnuat  be  driren  down  in  the  autmiin  and   wintersd  in  tbe  low 

Althoueh  for  apreral  jean  the  rabbitn  hare  croasnl  from  tbe  eoatem  alope  into 
Weatland,  tb.'j  baFu  not  luado  their  wav  down  to  the  aea-bourd,  but  ore  conSned  to 
tbe  bead-waters  of  a  f(iw  oF  the  southern  riierg.  Even  when  letoutinnumbera  niaiij 
jean  ago,  ai  in  the  Kokalahi  and  Ualiin«pua  diatricts,  tbe;  liare  barel;  held  tlieir 
OWQj  and  liare  i^rtainly  not  apread  to  other  neighbourUootts. 

Agricultural  Land: 

The  BgHi-ultural  land*  (354,1S5  aores)  am  made  up  of  SHI, 130  arresnt  husband 
23,0SS  acres  of  cirar  country,  the  latter  cntupriaing  the  pakihtu  and  swsmpa  noted 
above,  and  aleo  alripa  uf  Ciigauck  lands  in  tbe  rirer  rsJIeyB.  Oala  are  thu  only  grain 
grown  in  Wesllaod.  TliBj  are  made  into  bay  and  obaff,  and  mi-d  for  the  most  part 
hy  tbe  fanner*  for  their  own  ttavk,  icry  little  Snding  ita  <ray  inlti  tbe  marketa,  wbiob 
are  ilill  aupplied.  sa  heretofore,  b}  Nelson  and  Canlerbury.  Tbe  district  is  well 
SlUid  fur,  and  produces  freely  both  turnips  and  potatoei;  still  considerable  quan- 
tities of  tbe  latter  are  imported  into  Hokilikn  and  Qreymoutii.  Of  Utc,  eapecial 
■ttCDtion  Las  been  directed  lo  the  butter  induntry,  unit  it  i:-  proposed  to  eatablish 
two  factoriea  lu  the  Kokalahi  settlement.  Fruil-Krowing  has  alio  made  headway. 
Kid  Tery  few  apples  ore  now  imported,  the  local  growers  being  able  to  supply  the 
nrdinary  demand. 

Mean.,  of  Communiealion. 

Tbe  diatrict  is  fairly  well  provided  with  maaiis  of  communicntioti.  The  railway 
now  esteiLd*  from  Hokitika.  via  Qreymoutii,  to  RrcftoD.  branching  at  Stillwater  to 
JaclCKm  in  tbe  Upiier  Teremnkau.  Coaches  twice  a  week  connect  with  Canl«rbnry, 
vid  Arthur's  Pass,  and  ply  daily  between  Qokitiko,  Roas,  Oreymnuth,  Kuinara,  and 
the  neiglibouring  towns  ;  while  once  a  week  a  mail  is  conreyed  on  liorseback  south- 
ward lo  Oillespie's  Tm.'k,  and  once  a  fortnight  to  Jackion's  Bay.  A  subsidised 
ateamer  runs  between  Hokitika  and  the  nuiueroua  soutbern  ports  mi  far  aa  Jacksoa'a 
Bay,  plying  u<ery  two  months,  thus  enabling  settJera  to  obtain  supplies  and  lo  ship 
their  cattlf  and  produce  to  mnrket.  The  OovenimentateamcrBiBoinlls  at  Jackson's, 
Big,  and  Bruce  Bays  on  her  quarterly  trips  tram  Dunedin.  Sleaoiera  alao  trade 
regularly  between  Uokitika,  Greymuiith,  and  other  parts  of  the  colony.  The  Main 
South  Koad.  which  ri>r  many  mifea  nkirts  the  Foot  of  the  Main  Uaiige,  has  been  ao 
greatly  iniproied  of  late  years,  that  tbe  traveller  can  now  ride  comfori4ibly  and  safely 
«fd  Httoste  Pass  right  through  into  Otago.  Nunierous  bndle-tracks  branch  from 
Um  trunk  line  to  various  pninta,  while  th«  large  Open  rirar-beds  likewise  give  access 
to  the  country  on  eitber  hand.  From  Jackson's  Bay  hone-lracka  have  been  made 
wia  Cascade  Kiier  and  Barn  Bay  to  open  up  the  southcmmnst  oountry.  Numerous 
oones,  muging  in  bright  from  l,85Uft.  to  over  T.OOOft.,  leading  aeraa»  the  Central 
Bange.  hiive  been  explored  and  mapped,  but  of  these  the  only  suh-alpine  saddle  ii 
Haaet's  Pae».  all  the  otliere  being  liable  to  bloi'ka  by  winter  anows.  A  coach  road 
over  Arthur's  Pass  in  tbe  riortb  anil  a  horaetrjck  through  Hnast'a  Pass  in  the 
HDth  haie  been  made ;  but  between  these  points,  a  distance  of  163  milea,  no 
tranaintnlar  rood  eiiata.     Still  in   the  future,  aa  the  population  increases,  doubb- 

tourist-  and  stock'traeks  will  be  constructed  alon^  uvui^  cX  ^> 
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Harbours  and  Ports. 

m 

The  harbours  and  ports  of  Westland  are  the  following  : — 

Q-rey mouth,  twenty- four  miles  north-east  of  Hokitika  :  Extensire  harbour- works 
hare  been  carried  out.  A  breakwater  or  sea-wall  extends  some  3,360ft.  sea-ward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  riyer  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north  side  l,l(X)fb.,  with  internal 
half-tide  training- walls,  tlie  result  being  an  average  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  of 
20'7ft.  at  higli  water  and  of  from  8ft.  to  16ft.  at  low  water.  Vessels  of  1,000  tons 
can  now  come  alongside  the  wharf.  There  is  berthage  accommodation  of  1 ,824ft., 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  12ft.  to  16ft.  at  low  water.  The  principal  exports  are 
gold,  coal,  coke,  and  timber.  The  number  of  yessels  that  enterea  tlie  port  during  the 
jear  1894  was :  588  steamers,  tonnage  140,555  ;  54  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  4,806  : 
being  a  total  tonnage  of  145,361  for  the  year.  The  train  runs  down  the  wharf,  and 
the  coal-trucks,  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  are  lifted  and  emptied  into  the 
vessel's  hold  by  means  of  powerful  cranes,  of  which  there  are  six,  with  capacities  of 
from  1^  tons  to  12  tons,  so  that  every  encouragement  is  given  to  quick  despatch. 

Hokitika :  Two  training- walls  have  been  constructed,  the  one  on  the  north  side 
being  about  2,000ft.  long,  while  that  on  the  south  is  670ft.  The  bar  is  one  of 
shifting  sand,  and  the  depth  at  high  water  varies  from  9ft.  to  15ft.,  while  inside  the 
depth  is  from  Oft.  to  22ft.  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  from  the  entrance.  For 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  the  port  is  usually  safe  for  vessels  drawing  8ft.  to  lOfi. 
of  water.  The  berthage  space  amounts  to  l,000ft.,  with  from  18ft.  to  22ft.  of 
water.  The  principal  exports  are  gold  and  timber.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  during  1894  was  113  :  tonnage,  7,919. 

Okarito,  fifty-five  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika  :  A  bar  harbour,  sometimes 
completely  blocked  by  a  high  sand-bank  thrown  up  by  heavy  seas.  When  open,  the 
entrance  is  good,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  10ft.  There  is  a  small  jetty  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  entrance. 

Bruce  Bay,  ninety-five  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  An  open  roadstead,  well 
sheltered  from  the  south  and  south-westerly  winds  by  Heretaniwha  Point,  which 
juts  out  fully  a  mile  to  the  northward.  Good  anchorafire  in  18fb.  of  water  opposite 
the  Green  Rock,  whicli  stands  up  out  of  the  water.  Good  boat-landing  with  above 
winds  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach. 

Paringa  River,  104  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  Open  roadstead.  Yessels 
coming  in  and  out  should  give  Hauata  Reef  (off  the  north  head)  a  wide  berth. 
T>iere  in  also  a  sunken  reef,  awash  at  low  water,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  a 
dangerous  sunken  rock  just  off  the  couth  head,  two  or  three  chains  away,  facing  a 
small  sandy  bay,  &ud  right  abreast  of  the  trig,  station.  Vessels  lie  inside  and  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  this  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  and  are  quite 
safe  with  southerly  winds. 

Haast  River,  118  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  A  constantly-shifting  bar  at 
entrance,  which  is  nearly  opposite  and  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Alhambra 
Rock.  This  rock  stands  well  out  of  the  water,  and  vessels  entering  can  go  on  either 
side  willi  safety.     Average  deptli  of  wat^r  on  bar  from  Oft.  to  8ft. 

Okuru  and  TumbuU  Rivers,  138  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  These  rivers 
join  just  inpide  tlie  entrance.  Good,  straight  channel ;  average  depth,  8ft.  to  10ft. 
The  pori  in  well  sheltered  by  Open  Bay  Islands,  which  lie  about  three  miles  away, 
just  opposite  the  entrance,  bearing  a  trifie  west  of  north.  A  dangerous  reef  lies  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  south-west  point  of  the  smaller  island,  and  imme- 
diately to  the  north- west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  last-named  point  to  the  extreme 
end  of  Jackson's  Head. 

Jackson's  Bay,  153  miles  south- west  of  Hokitika:  Good  shelter  and  anchorage, 
open  only  to  north-east,  with  12ft.  of  water  within  a  few  chains  of  shore.  Jackson's 
Head  runs  out  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  bay.  This  is  the  only  ocean  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Westland, 
and  could  he  converted  into  a  first-class  port  at  comparatively  small  cost.  No  doabt 
Jackson's  Bay  will  eventually  form  a  great  coal  port,  as  indications  of  coal  are  found 
from  the  bay  to  Tauperikaka,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Moreover,  the  recent  dis* 
covery  of  a  practicable  pass  through  the  Main  Range,  vid  the  Waiatoto  and  Axius 
Rivere,  will  make  it  in  the  near  future  t\\e  naivxtal  outlet  for  the  Lake  Wanaka  country. 
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AwsruB  Bay,  200  miles  ioutli-west  of  Hokitikn :  At  Ihe  oxtrcnie  routh- 
of  WeBtlftnd.     An  open  raaii>t«>d,  ebeltered  froui  ea*l  and  ■ 
ninda  ;  24ft.  of  w»igr  on  aouDi  aide  uncliurngB  nnd  3uft.  on  north  aide,  just  oppositv 
Cmyfiili  Rock,  in  a  upot  ihelti-teil  from  norlherlj  wind*. 

Steanjers  liBTa  slaa,  in  pxat  yearr,  eiiteri'd  tliu  Teremokdi,  Wiitalin,  Wataroa, 
Waufiftaiii,  Waialoto,  nnd  AranaU  Riren,  all  of  whicb  haTe  bur.entnm<.'e>.  Xba 
Cuoid*  Rivi^r  is  likewiie  naTigiible,  thougli  no  strampr  liu  oa  yet  bosii  in  i  and  good* 
and  paiiengera  are  also  landed  at  tlie  roadtteods  of  Saltwater,  Oillcipie'a  Beach, 
And  Abbey  Rocks. 

Brunnerlon  :  A  borough  of  about  2,250  inhul 
Coke  and  Gre-clay  bricki  are  also  manufactured. 
Ore^moulh  Port,  Reeflon,  and  Upper  Temiiakau. 

Qpeymouth  Borough:  Population,  3.800;  the 
fiailwa;  communii'alion  witli  Rei'fton,  Upper  Tere 
irorkahop^  foundry,  and  quarrips.  Tlir  prinvipal  t 
Ml  K«ti»e  land,  renti  being  paid  to  Public  Truetee, 
«Dtilled  tliersto. 

Kumara:  Borough  of  1,!00  inliabitanlj.  Th 
probably  the  largest  hydraulic-sluicing  lulniiig  cenl 
•aburb* — Dillnienxown  and  X«rrikin's — wilh  populations  of  480  und  S-U)  respect 

Uokitika :  Borough  of  2,200  inhabilants.  This  is  a  prelty  town,  [lie  political 
capilnl  of  Wsstland,  Ihe  port  for  shipping  and  i^onlre  of  supply  for  a  number  of  little 
'    •iiihips,  and  for  Ihe  iihole  district  south  uf  Teremakau. 

Ron  ■-  Borough,  population,  850.  A  ('leiin  end  neat  little  toi>i>,  the  centre  of  a 
coniidcreble  mining  district,  willi  a  few  euod  aluiring  clninis  on  n  large  Fcal'. 

In  adilition  to  the  ahure,  there  are  several  small  niiuing  centres,  >ueh  oe  StaSbrd, 
Xatiieri,  Woodstock,  Riuiu,  Blue  Spur,  Ukurito,  and  Qillespie's. 

Mixi-g  and  m«^»>U. 
The  District  of  Westland  coiitHins  the  greatest  area  of  alluiial  aurtfcruus  ground 
the  West  Coast.       In  the  Miu^s    Report    of  1805   the  number  oE  uiinen  ein- 
ploTrd  is  giTen   as   2,448,  and  the  amoiint  of  gold  produced  as   51,317oz.,  lalued 
I   «t  £205,278. 

All  the  VVeitlaiid  ri»er«  carry  more  or  less  gold,  hut  the  two  great  golden  ritar* 

«  the  Arahnm  and  Waiho.  the  bars  and  ripplea  in  which  appear  to  be  replcniilied 

«ith  freih  deposits  of  gold  after  each  Sood,     Standing  on  thu  summit  of  Mount 

.lie  ancient  beds  of  the  Arahura  can  be  easily  (raced  northwanl  to  ihe 

Kutoara  and  southward  to  the  Kiniu  diggings.     Similarly  the  Walho  has,  in  olden 

lime*,  flnnred  both  northward  down  the  course  of  the  Oksrilo  Riier  and  aouthrard 


a  both  d 


■ell  deSned  a 


to  the  Omoeroa  River,  the  lateral  terraces  ii 
gold' bearing, 

Tlicre  are  tliree  main  gold-bearing  dcposila  in  Westlaoil ;  tlie  first,  wliioh  may  be 
<«11ed  riTerine  leads,  run  generutly  weiiward.  These  arc  ancient  rirer-bed*.  o?t«a 
lying  at  considerable  elerstlons.  of  which  the  bulb  lias  been  fashed  away,  learing 
detaohed  portions,  as  at  Kumara  and  Riinii ;  llic  aeoond  are  beuoh  leads,  both  thoM 
aloDg  the  present  coast -line,  and  others  running  pacallel  thereto  at  distances  Tarying 
toin  one- quarter  to  four  miles  inland,  and  at  lerels  from  a  few  feet  below  to  a  couple 
«r hundred  feet  above  sea-level  i  the  third  aie  eitcneive  masses  of  grnrel.  &a.,  ocour- 
ring  in  large  isolated  |<atcbe«,  *a  at  Big  Dam  Hill,  }lu<iiplirey's  Oully,  and  Bald 
Bill,  north  of  the  Haa>t.  Iheec  drift*  hnie  all  one  notable  peculiarity,  tIe  ,  that 
they  iiiTBriably  cost  the  seaward  faces  of  the  hihe,  and  neither  gold  nor  drift  »  to 
Wfound  on  the  inland  si oppj.  Qold- bearing  fans  from  Mount  Oreenland  hare  been 
found  at  diSereot  leiels  on  Ross  Flat,  baring  probably  been  deposited  in  deep  water 
by  aacesnre  land -slides. 

Hydraulic  sluicing  on  a  large  scale  is  successfully  carried  on  In  Tariou*  portiona 
,    of  the  northern  dietrirt,  and  will  doubtless   be  extended  to  nmn^  otVvM  V«J>iw:-«»- 
TDl8  tapping  of  the  Arahura  Rirer,  by  the  Uum5\iiB3'«  QmW-j  iS.\B;-vti.«^ 'iMw^w.^- 
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will,  when  completed,  enable  the  miners  at  Blue  Spur  to  obtain  an  un&ilinK  supply 
of  water,  and  command  a  large  area  of  auriferous  country,  at  present  unworkable 
from  want  of  water  at  a  sufficient  altitude.  Numerous  and  costly  experiments  hare 
been  made  with  dredges  of  different  types  in  the  endeavour  to  work  economically  the 
gold-bearing  sands  which  lie  along  the  sea-beaches  for  a  distance  of  orer  140  miles  ; 
but  none  have  proved  a  success  as  yet.  A  considerable  number  of  miners  (black- 
Sanders)  work  on  some  of  these  beaches,  and  seem  to  make  a  fair  living,  many  of 
them  having  been  so  employed  in  one  neighbourhood  for  over  twenty  years. 

Gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found  throughout  the  district,  the  most  promising^ 
finds  being  at  Taipo  Range,  Browning's  Pass,  and  Cedar  Creek ;  but  a«i  yet  thia 
quartz  has  nowhere  been  properly  worked.  Silver-ores  have  been  found,  not«bly  at 
Mount  Rangitoto  ;  but  the  main  lode  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  although  a  very 
thorough  search  has  been  made  for  it.  Copper  has  also  been  found  in  many  places, 
more  especially  at  Browning's  Pass  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Matakitaki 
Ranges,  where  good  coal  and  limestone  are  alao  to  hand. 


THE    CANrERBCRY    LAND   DISTRICT. 
By  J.  W.  A.  March  ANT,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Boundaries — Physical  Features. 

The  Land  District  of  Canterbury  comprises  the  central  portion  of  the  Middle 
Island,  and  is  bounded  towards  tlie  north  by  the  Hurunui  River,  with  an  exten- 
sion northward  to  the  Waiau-ua  River  for  about  twelve  mites  from  the  sea ;  to- 
wards the  westward  bj  the  summit  of  the  Southern  Alps  to  Mount  Aspiring  ;  thence 
towards  the  south  by  a  right  line  and  by  the  Ohau  and  Waitaki  Rivers  to  the 
sea  ;  and  towards  the  east  by  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between  south 
latitudes  42°  45'  and  44°  55',  and  east  longitudes  168°  50'  and  173°  20^.  The  length 
of  the  district  north-east  and  south-west  is  about  190  miles ;  the  breadth  W.N.W. 
and  E.S.K.,  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  averages  seventy  miles.  The 
sea-board  has  a  length  of  about  240  miles,  consisting  generally  of  low-lying  beaches, 
broken  by  the  projection  eastward  of  Banks  Peninsula,  which  contains  the  only 
large  nntural  harbouro.  That  portion  of  the  district  which  fronts  the  ocean  between 
the  Ashley  and  Opihi  Rivers  is  flat  land,  about  2,500,000  acres  in  extent;  north 
and  south  of  those  limits  the  plain  is  interspersed  with  undulating  and  hilly  country. 

This  great  plain  stretches  westwards,  rising  and  merging  int«  downs  and  hills, 
which  again  extend  westward  and  merge  into  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  oifshoota- 
therefroui.  Banks  Peninsula,  which  has  an  area  of  about  250,000  acres,  is  wholly 
composed  of  ridges  and  hills,  deeply  intersected  by  basins  and  gullies,  the  result  of 
volcanic  action. 

The  Southern  Alps,  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  island,  are  a  continuous 
chain  of  mountains,  with  a  8UcceS!<ion  of  magnificent  peaks,  attaining  their  culmi- 
nating point  in  Mount  Cook,  or  Aorangi,  12,349ft.  above  sea-level ;  there  are,  besides, 
numerous  peaks  ranging  in  altitude  between  7,000ft.  and  10,000ft.  Offshoots,^ 
extending  to  great  distances  eastward  and  south-eastward  from  the  main  range, 
attain  elevations  of  6,000ft.  to  9,000ft.  On  these  mountain- ranges  are  numeroua 
and  extensive  glaciers,  from  which  emanates  the  river-system  of  the  district,  com- 
prising tiie  Ilurunui,  about  85  miles  in  length  ;  Waimakariri,.90  miles  ;  Rakaia,  8& 
miles  ;  Ashburton,  64  miles ;  Rangitata,  74  miles :  the  Waitaki  and  its  main 
feeders,  140  miles.  These  rivers  rush  down  from  the  mountain-gorges,  through  the 
intervening  ranges  and  hills,  and  traverse  the  plains  to  the  sea.  The  channels  on 
the  plains  are  shallow,  and  extend  in  some  instances  over  a  mile  in  width. 

These  rivers  serve  as  outlets  for  a  portion  of  the  Lake  system  of  the  Middle 

Island,    Lake    Sumner  being  connected  with  the  Hurunui,  Lakes    Coleridge  and 

Heron  wifh  the  Rakaia,  and    the  Mackenzie- country  lakes — Tekapo,  Pukaki,  and 

Ohau — with  the  Waitaki.     Anot\\eT  vrnpoTtan^,  VaiL©  *\%  V\mb».\.  Vwovcu  aa  Lake  Elleamere 
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— ^weet  of  Bfuiki  Penini 

onl;  5  chsma  wnus  si  one  point 

force  s  channel  to  tbe  aco. 

Climale. 
The  clin.atc  of  Cnnterbury  ii  waU  auited  to  Europpaii",  II  rewinblea  lliat  of 
Orml  Britain,  but  on  tbe  plaiiiB  u  for  more  rquabic,  Ibe  mean  daily  rangu  of 
tempersture  bi'iDg  17*1"°  ¥a]ii.  Obserrationa  takeit  at  Liiiroln  (fourlern  miles  fruin 
Chrnti'hurcli)  for  a  period  of  ten  j«irs.  ending  December,  1882,  give  tbe  following 
reaulta:  Barometer,  reduced  to  SS"  Fahr.  and  aen-leiel,  3006;  mean  tnaiimum 
dail;  temperalnre,  61 '47  ;  mean  niiniinuni  dail;  temperature,  4S'S1  ;  uieen  arcrage 
temperatun^,  53'37.  The  extreme*  of  lemperatnre  were  92°  and  22°  Fahr.  The 
nJDfall  for  the  wme  period  BTeraged  26-8<l9iu.  per  annum,  the  eitremea  bdng 
SS'SaTin.  in  1886  ami  14-83RiD.  in  1890.  The  aTersj.'e  annual  number  ofdaja  on 
wbich  rain  fell  irae  123,  tbp  eilremea  being  149  in  1887  und  98  in  1891.  Snowfalli 
are  rer;  light  on  the  pining,  but  in  tlip  high  nplundt  the  elimale  ia  much  colder  ind 
mora  MTcre.  Tbe  ebangea  of  wealber  and  l«Diperatiire  are  sudden,  calms  and  galet, 
t«in  and  lunahine,  heat  and  cold  allernatir)^.  The  preTailing  winda  are  nor'h-rsati 
muth-WMt,  and  north -w eat-  the  laal  a  hut  irind.  The  i-limate,  aa  a  whole,  it 
■plendidlj  health;,  bracing,  and  moat  enjovable. 

Foundalion  a»d  SettUmMl. 

The  diatrict  waa  occupied,  in  the  first  inatunce,  br  lettler*  aent  out  b;  tb* 
Canterbuiy   A»acrialion.  which  rat   formed  in  1848,  and  iiieorporaled  hy  Hoyal 
Charter  in  184!',  under  the  nuBpicea  of  promineul  nim  in  England,  including  lh« 
Archhiahop  of  Canterbnr;  and  Lord  Ljlielton.    Tbe  alep  waa  nol  taken  unlil  after 
due  inquirj  ae  to  the  mort  luitablc  part  in  which  to  eslabliah  afeltlement.     Cujitiin 
(now  Sir  Qeorge)  Orej,  at  that  lime  Goiemor,  reeommended  the  Waimmpa,  but  it 
waa  finally  decided  to  lake  oier  from  tbe  New  Zealand  Cumpanr  a  Inct  of  tbe  Canter- 
burr  Plsina,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Port  Cooper.     Captain  Thonia«,  the  agei 
tbe  aaaorialion,  who  had  adiiseri  the  aeiectioii.  auperinlended  the  eurreja  and 
prcpataliona  for  reeei Ting  intending  aeltlen.     The  original  lotenlion  of  the  founder! 
WB>  that  the  aetUement  aboDld    be  indrprndenb  and  uoniplele  in  ilaelf.  and  should 
embrace  only  auch   perruint  at  were  membera  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
approred  of  by  the  eaaocialion.    Thia  was  frualnktcd  hy  the  influx  of  numbers  of 
peraons  of  all  clacaea  and  beliefa.     The  first   body    of    eniigra'i'a  orrired   at   Port 
Cooper  on  the  Kith  December,  1850.  und  the  aettlnnent  remained  under  the  eoiitiol 
of  tbe  Bsaociation,  as  direotcd  by  a  commitlee  ol  management  in  England,  and 
the  active  personal  superriaian  of  Mr.  John  Hoberi  Oodley,  until  1853,  whc 
whole  of  Canterbury  berame  s  proTinee  of  New  Zealand  hr  the  proiiiiona  of 
Conatitution  Act,  18SS." 

Theneeforvard  the  control  of  the  settlement  wss  Tested  In  tbe  Superintendent 
and  the  ProTinciel  Council,  Tbe  Bret  Superintendent  was  Mr.  James  Edward 
FiliOerald,  who  held  office  till  1867;  he  was  followed  in  fuccession  by  Ur.  Wdliam 
Befton  Hoorhoute,  1867- 1863 1  Mr.  Samuel  Bealey,  1863-1866;  Mr.  Moorhouse 
■gain  till  1668  ;  and  Mr.  William  Bolleaton  till  tlie  abolition  of  the  proTincea  la 
1876,  when  the  district  came  directly  under  the  control  of  tbe  Oeneral  QoTcmmcnL 

Area,  Ifafure,  and  Dupotilion  of  Landt. 
The    area  of  the  Canterbury   land  Dialriut  is   8.776,655  acres,  of  which  the    [ 
eatimated  areit  of  foreatland   is  492,130  acres.      Fore't-lnnde    are   found  in  Bnnki    | 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Mount  Peel  and   Waimate   district*,  where  tbe 
oliiefly  of  rimu,  totara  andmatai  J  at  tbe  sources  of  the  Aahley,  Wairaakiiriri,  Halaia,   I 
Bopkius,  and   Hunter  RJTcrs,  at   Lake  Wanaka  and  uear  Spriogfield  and  MethTen,  I 
the  limber  in  tbcac  localitiea  being   mostly  natire  beech ;  and  nenr  Oxford,  s  ' 
"'     ■       '   '    interspprsed  with  riniu,  lolora,  I       "   ' 
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The  Und>  of  Canlerburr  are  classed  as  f 


4.707.173  acrsa  ;  third    class  (bar 


e,£S6,g01  acres ;  Iota],  8,776,655  lu 


iwa:   First  olasa.  1,840,681  > 
n  lu\ds  MlA  \B.lli»  ift  »\B.»&- 
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The  disposition  of  lands  was  in  1894  as  under: — 

1.  Crown  lands  disposed  of  for  cash,  and  under  Midland  Bail- 

W&Y  A.O11  ...  ...  ...  ..•  .•• 

2.  Lands  held  on  deferred  payments 
b.  Lands  held  on  perpetual  lease 

4.  Lands  held  as  leaseholds  in  perpetuity 

5.  Lands  held  in  occupation  with  right  of  purchase 

6.  Lands  held  as  Tiilage-homestead  special  settlements 

7.  Lands  held  as  small  graztng-runs 

8.  Lands  held  as  grazing-farms 

9.  Pastoral  licenses,  including  small  area  of  barren  country... 

10.  Special-settlement  associations 

11.  Land  granted  under  Midland  Bail  tray  Act  (area  also  in- 

cluded in  1  and  13)  271,983  acres 

12.  BeserTcs  held  under  license  ...  .  .  ...  ...  190  80,199 

13.  Area  of  land  reserved  and  granted  under  yarious  Acta  (ex- 

clusive of  12)      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  664,481 

14.  Land  purchased  and  disposed  of  under  Land  for  Settle- 

ments Act  (included  in  1)  1,251  acres  ...  ...  48 

15.  Grown  lands  open  for  selection            ...  ...  ...  18,269 

16.  Crown  lands  being  prepared  for  selection  ...  ...  44,181 

17.  Barren  lands           ...  ...  ...  ...  1,491,894 


No.  of 

Area  in 

Holders. 

Acres. 

•  •• 

8,295,106 

108 

22,717 

827 

78,146 

217 

51,896 

16 

3,099 

296 

8,129 

40 

93,407 

18 

26,023 

128 

2,896.585 

82 

8,028 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       8,776,655 

In  explanation,  it  may  be  noted  that  No.  1  comprises  the  freehold  lands  con- 
veyed, and  tiiat  tenants  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5  have  the  right  of  acquiring  the  freehold, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  tenants  of  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  and  13.  Crown  lands 
proper  are — 15,  open  for  selection  ;  16,  being  prepared  for  selection. 

Internal  Communication. 

In  no  part  of  New  Zealand  are  the  means  of  commanication  better  than  in 
Canterbury.  The  natural  facilities  of  the  country  have  been  abundantly  supple- 
mented by  railways  and  roads.  Lyttelton.  the  chief  port,  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Christohurch,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole  district.  From  Christchuroh  the 
main  line  extends  northwards  t>o  CuWerden.  striking  the  HurunuiBiverat  a  distance 
of  57  miles ;  southward  the  main  trunk  line  runs  to  Waitaki,  138f  miles.  These 
lines  tap  and  serve  the'  whole  coastal  district,  and  the  lands  adjoining  on  the  western 
side.  As  feeders  to  the^e  trunk  lines,  eight  branch  lines  have  been  constructed 
westward,  and  two  lines  south-eastward  ;  the  former,  in  most  instances,  extending 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill>». 

Combined  with  the  railway  system  is  a  complete  network  of  main,  district,  and 
subsidiary  roads,  extending  into  all  parts  of  Canterbury.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
ways is  455  miles,  and  the  roads  probably  exceed  10,000  miles  in  the  aggregate. 
The  completion  of  tliis  splendid  system  is  due,  partly  to  the  foresight  of  the  original 
settlers,  partly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Provincial  Q-overnment,  and  partly  to  the 
railway  and  public- works  policy  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

Oeological  Formation. 

According  to  Sir  James  Hector,  the  main  western  ranges  are  composed  of  Upper 
Paleeazoic  rocks,  having  at  their  base  extensive  plains  of  Tertiary  fluviatile  forma- 
tion, with  occasional  protruding  ridges  of  Upper  Mesozoic,  forming  low  mountain- 
ranges  subordinate  to  the  main  axis.  Banks  Peninsula  consists  of  basic  volcanic 
rocks. 

The  Southern  Alps  and  tnountains  adjoining  are,  owing  to  their  great  altitude, 
subject  to  disiiitegrntion,  and  form  for  the  most  part  rocky  barren  wastes. 

The  lower  ranges  and  hills,  the  high  tablelands,  and  the  light  stony  portions  of 
the  plain  form  the  pastoral  areas. 


}Ugh  exoeediDKlj 


inij  the  high  upland 
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In  the  northern  and  loutliern  diitrict*  and  in  the  great  oenlnil  pliLD 
■ulliiral  areai-     Tliia  latler  class   of  land  Ponipri»o»  rioli  illuiinl  trocti  about 
riot,  Rsnuiora.  Eaiapoi,  Linooln,  Bltennere,  Longbeaph,  Teinuks,  itiid  Wiiiinaite, 
the    splendid    plain-   and    down-lands    whith    eitend    froru    Chetiot   lo    Ibe 

WaiUki. 

Banks  Feninauln,  wliere  the  soil  ja  of  a  rirh  volcauir  naturi 

billj,  hu  allurial  areas  in  the  rallsTB  and  about  the  hnjt. 

Prulurage  and  Crop: 
Below  T.  certain  IbtoI,  the  nionntninous  and  hillj  regions, 
intrj  in  the  western  and  northern  part.,  are   covered  bj  n« 
admixture  oF  English  farKge-plsnta  where  the  ebaracter  oE  the  soil  and  other  cireuin- 

Tbe  psiturage,  which  ie  verj  suitable  for  aheep'^rmitig.  i»  taken  rull  adrBntagr 
of  bj  the  psaloral  tenants  of  the  Crown,  and  is  used  to  aonie  eit*nt  by  freeholders. 
The  light  stonj  [MirtionB  of  the  plain  alio  contain  native  gmas  lande,  well  adapted  lo- 
merino  aheep. 

The  lower  hills,  downs,  and  belter  kinds  of  plain-t'ountry  have  been  widely 
Dollivated.  and  have  proved  well  Sited  for  the  production  both  of  cereals  aud  at 

Tlie  chief  cropa  grown  are  wheat,  oats,  baric j,  ti 
)eed ;  while  amongst  other  crops  produced  are  maize,  rje,  pens,  and  beans. 

Of  the  cereals,  wheat  is  the  most  largely  grown,  and  was  for  many  joars  a 
large  item  of  export.  In  ]8D6  the  area  under  crop  was  I07,!I63  acres;  the  jicld 
E,610,B8t;  bushels,  or  23*67  bushels  per  acre,  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  th« 
whole  yield  for  the  colony. 

Oats  also  are  Terr  aucceasfully  grown,  the  flgures  for  the  same  period  being 
128,542  acrei,  yielding  3,327,998  bushels  ;  arersge  26'91  buahets  per  acre,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  total  yieM  for  the  raloiiy. 

Barley  of  superior  quality  is  also  produced,  the  figuren  being  I4.7S8  acres, 
42S.»i>6  bushels  :  average  per  acre,  SA'Ttt  bushel",  or  oier  IwaBflhs  of  total  yield. 
glBss-seeds  are  abundantly  grown,  cocksfoot  mainly  on  tlie  splendid  Banks  Feniniulk 
country,  and  rye  throughout  (he  Istid  district.  The  yield  in  1895  was— cocksfoot, 
E2H,T9S  bushel'  of  I  Sib. ;  and  ryegrass,  1S9,S4S  bushels  of  SOlb. :  the  proportiona 
U>  (he  tolal  yield  for  the  colony  being  respectively  about  Iwo-tbirds  and  »hre«- 
tenths. 

Hay  was  grown  on  17.565  acres. 

Eoot-erapt. 
Potatoes,  which  yield  crops  of  excellent  quality,  were  grown  in  IS95  on  7,067 acre*, 
the  yield  brine  44,156  Ions,  or  6-25  tons  per  acre — nearly  one-third  of  the  yield  for  th* 
colony.  Turnips  and  rape  were  grown  oti  128,226  acres,  bring  about  one-third  of 
the  tolal  acreage  for  the  colony.  The  combined  area  of  Other  crops  grown,  including 
rye,  peas,  beans,  mangolds,  beel,  carrols.  aud  onions,  was  18,079  acres.  The  ar«* 
of  oats  for  green  fodder  and  hay  was  47,443  acres.  The  area  ploughed  and  laid 
down  in  Sriglith  grasses  was  1,384,050  acres.  Surface-wwn  lunds  comprised 
829,082  acres.  The  total  area  under  crop  was  446,436  acres,  and  the  area  broken  up 
but  not  in  orop,  30,717  txret. 


Thi 


I  he  pa-t 
>er  of  sh 


I'tcral  and  agricoltunl  lands   provide   % 


nd  fodder  for  a 


targe 


Elains  lias  been  much  enhanced  and  the  carry  in  g-enpacity  thereof  greatly  increased 
y  the  water-race  syalem,  which  snppliea  water  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  dry  areas,  and  enables  the  country  to  bo  occupied  in  smaller  holdings  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  extent,  cost,  aTvd  qIVoi  \i«i.«;\oo\m»  w^jiSvo^-CmJ 
tlUer-raee  syslem  in  the  seTeral  CDuntlei  in  1894-. — 
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County. 


Area 
watered. 


Miles 

of 
Races. 


Total 
Cost. 


Cost  per 

Acre 
watered 


Amount  of 

Water 
distributed 

every 
Twenty-four 

Hours. 


Annual  Charge  for  Use  of 
Water. 


I  Acres 
Selwyn    ...  326.388 

Ashburton   586,000 
aeraldine      71,212 


Waimate 


28,000 


1,084  67,679 

I 
1,050  27,000 

260   9,010 


1051  4,100 


s. 

d. 

4 

1* 

0  11 

2 

64 

2 

11 

Gal. 
70,940,960 

75.000,000 
29,520,000 


7,200,000 


88.  4d.  to  £1  38.  per  100 
acres. 

About  £3  per  mile  of  race. 

About  7d.  per  acre,  inclad- 
ing  a  rate  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest 
on  loans,  and  a  rate  for 
maint-euance. 

Races  are  maintained  by  a 
small  rate  on  the  annual 
yalue  of  lands  watered. 


The  number  of  stock  in  April,  1891,  was  as  follows:  Horses,  including  6,754 
brood  mares,  47,5^7  ;  mules  and  asses,  97  ;  cattle,  including  calves,  and  including 
84,922  breeding-cows,  of  which  31,250  were  milch  cows,  81,772  ;  sheep,  including 
iambs,  4,307.732,  of  which  1,693,339  were  breeding  ewes ;  goats,  397 ;  pigs, 
75,9S1 ;  poultry,  404,355.  In  1894  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  prorincial  dis- 
trict was  4,909,752,  made  up  as  follows:  liferinoB — wethers,  541,718;  ewes. 
1,018.433.  Other  breeds:  Wethers,  437,754;  ewes,  1,492,798;  rams,  45,830; 
lambs,  1,373,219. 

The  district  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  the  classes  and  splendid  quality 
of  its  shet^p.  On  the  mountains  and  higher  lands  tiie  merino  still  predominates ; 
but  on  the  richer  low-lying  ranges,  liills,  and  plains  the  prevailing  types  are  crosoes 
between  the  merino  and  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Komney  &Iarsh,  and  other  br^ls.  In 
proof  of  the  superior  character  of  the  flocks,  pasturage,  and  climatic  conditions  in 
the  Middle  Island,  the  following  percentages  of  lambing  returns  are  quoted — these 
are  *'  fair  average  returns,  but  much  higher  might  have  been  exhibited  "  :  Mountain 
native  pasture — pure,  merino,  75*36;  pure  raenno  and  Border  Leicester.  88'94: 
English-grass  pasture — cro>«sbred  and  Border  Leicester,  808 ;  half-bred  Border 
Leicester,  82-7v> ;  Border  Leicester,  90*77  ;  Lincoln,  8808;  Romney  Marsh,  111*46; 
English  Leicester,  93*34 ;  Shropshire,  97*41 ;  Southdowns,  96*87.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  flacks  and  herds  are  supported  by  the  natural  and  artificiid  pas- 
tures without  housing. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  sheep-breeding.  The  bulk  of  the  primest  meat  exported  from  the  colony 
is  supplied  by  this  district,  and  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  London  markets. 
In  the  year  1890  the  number  of  carcases  frozen  was  640,723,  of  the  value  of 
£369,574,  being  over  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  the  colony  in  this  line. 
197,0371b.  of  beef,  valued  at  £2,052,  and  554,59ilb.  of  preserved  meat,  valued  at 
£12,622,  were  also  produced.  Other  productions  during  1890  were  as  under: 
Tallow,  1,521  tons,  value  £33,254;  bonedust,  668  tons,  value  £3,674;  neatsfoot- 
and  trotter-oil,  3,162  gallons,  value  £530  ;  bones,  hoofs,  horns,  <&c.,  479  tons,  value 
£1,900. 

The  total  quantity  of  frozen  meat  exported  from  Oanterburv  during  the  year  ended 
3l8t  March,  1895  waK  452,387  cwt.,  valued  at  £5*^2,452.  At  Belfast,  Islington,  and 
Timaru  freezing- works  are  established,  each  containing  a  complete  plant  for  carrying 
on  tlie  industry,  as  well  as  departments  for  curing,  preserving,  boiling-down,  tallow- 
rendering,  fell  tnongering,  and  the  manufacture  of  manures.  The  Belfast  company 
have  at  their  couiniand  steam-power  equal  to  500  horse-power,  and  employ  about 
220  men.     They  have  storage  for  26,0v^  aViqq^,  «^w^  Q»i.\i  ^^xilK.  t>Vit(iu^h  3,000  a  day. 
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.re  owned  bj  tlie  Cllriitctiurch  Meat  Oom- 
^  former  caa  put  LhrougU  3,000  sheep  and 
T  3(1,000  curcuei.    The  Utter  can  dnd  witli 


I 
I 


The  Iilington  nnd  I'ltniiru  warka, 
(Hui;,  emplo;  from  250  ID  3im  nii 
1,000  pig>  per  diein,  attd  liaie  Btorage  for 
1,000  «hwp  in  a  dnj. 

Wool. 
During  the  jcar  ended  Slat,  Marcli,  1895,  there  were  shipped  at  Ljttelton  and 
Timaru  33,9Ul,(;661b.  wool,  rslupd  at.  £l,l»0,B77 :  and  to  Diia  muet  be  added  tbe 
unoant  (about  1,000.0001b).  bouglit  far  inanufactara  bj  tha  iruoUen-milla  in  the 
diitriot.  The  ■laplo  of  the  New  Zealand  wool,  oapeuimllj  the  long-wool  and  orou- 
bnd.  ia  remarkable  for  it*  freedom  from  breaka  and  other  iin  perfections.  The  arer- 
age  ulip*  ere  approiimatel;  SB  foUowa:  Merino. -Ub.  u>  71b,!  qiiarter-brede.  fitib,  i 
Ilalf-breda,  7j)b. ;  three-qnarten,  8)1b.  i  LeiL-eaters,  10}1b. ;  Lincoln,  IlLb.  From 
apecial  flocka  rlip«  up  to  2elb.  and  .lulb.  are  ubtnined, 

SNffer  and  Cherie. 

Banks  Peiiineula  and  the  rich  traete  of  countrj  prerioualj  i 
eiMllentl;  euited  for  dairj  farming,  Tlie  pestum^e  and  climatio  eond 
fatoumble,  and  a  great  tncrewie  in  the  produotlon  of  butter  and  oJiwi 
looked  for,  mure  eiprciall;  \a  1iouaiii|^  and  band-feeding  are  in  some  Hi: 
jiMeitar;.  A  ceDtnl  oo-opi^mtire  dairj  Tactorr  ha>  been  established  at  Addington, 
MrraH  b.T  tweWe  ereameriet.  ailuato  at  Miirahlunds,  Oiford,  Ualawell,  Springalon, 
DcnIeMon,  Little  Rirrr,  Ladbrooka,  Lnketide,  Eaiapoi,  Oreen  Park,  Brookxide  and 
Ashbiirtoa,  each  capable  of  dealing  with  the  milk  of  l.uOO  cuwe.  There  arc  also 
wiy  complete  doirj  faolorias  at  Taitapu,  Sefton,  Temuka,  Soiithbrook,  Belfiut,  Tin- 
irald,  and  Le  Bon'i  Bai,  aa  well  an  a  cheeae  fat'lorf  at  Fleminglon. 

In  1890  the  production  of  bnttor  amounted  to  2,26S,7581h.,  and  of  cheese  to 
1.313,027lb. 

rimSer. 

The  aawmillin[;iodii»tr;  finds 
Haunt  Bomera,  nnd  Waimate  dial 

was  twenl.T,    puiploying   250  handa,  the   horaopower  being  Hal.     The  output  «■■ 
a,97S,  146ft.,  Tallied  at  £16,049.   The  timber  <»>mpri>e9  bir<rh,  t.atara,  red-  and  white- 

ene.      I  he  ftrat-named  is  used  chiefly  fur  sleepers  and  fwioing,  the  totara  and  pine 
r  building  piirpoaea.     Including  the  work  done  hy  the  planing-  and  mould! iig-milia 
the  Talue  of  all  the  nianufai^tnres  under  this  head  was  £41,147. 


Piorwiun  Tenax. 

In  1890,  the  drying  and  preparation  of  this  plant  gare  emptoyu 
and  313  hands  ]   the  aggregate  horse-power  of  the  engines  was  223  i 
nw  material  turned  out  2,125  ton.  of  fibre,  talued  at  £36,Q60. 

lent  to  IG  mills 
15,409  long  of 

Frail/. 
The  district,  ia  eminentlj  adaptrd  for  the  growth  of  a  large  Tariel;  of  truila, 
Mpeciallj  all  that  fiouriah  in  Oreat  Bril&in.     Attention  has  recently  been  direct«d 
to  landing  eupplies  of  fruit  in  Lonilon  ;  the  attempt!  ao  far  bate  proTed  aatisfactorj, 
and  point  to  the  poasibility  of  a  large  trade  being  eitablished. 


Brown  coal  is  found  at  the  Mnlren 
Mount  Somrra,  Albury,  und  rarioua  ot 
tributed.  For  the  year  IS9-1,  the  outpu 
10,756  tons,  bringing  the  total  amount  i 
oember,  1804,  to  314.993  tons.     The  sea 


Hilla.  Homebuab,  niutediffij,  Springfield, 
ler  phicea.  Lignite  is  also  commonly  dia- 
from  12  colleries.  employing  38  bands,  was 
lised  from  16  oollieriea  up  to  the  Slat  De- 
lia worked  Tary  from  16ft.  to  2ft.  Sin.,  the 
-      Lake  Coleridge,  a  true  anthracite  ia 


found,  the  other  pits  in  the  dittriet  being  of  brown  coal  or  lignite 


Buitdin. 


J    some   cv^iI^aVlV  ^waiiwa. 


iHalawell  quarriea  produce  an  ezceediuglj  \i&td  i»i&  (^iwe-^nuve&  ^ 
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leaden-grcj  colour.  Granular  trachytes  are  obtained  from  G-oTernor's  Bay,  Lyttel* 
ton  ;  porphjrites  at  Malvern  Hills ;  good  limestone  at  Malrem  Hills,  Waikari, 
Mount  Somers,  and  yarious  other  places  ;  bluestone  rock  is  found  at  Timaru  suit- 
able for  millstones.  There  is  abundance  of  limestone  in  North  Canterbury,  Mount 
Soniers,  Castle  Hill,  and  various  other  parts,  which  is  well  adapted  for  making 
lime. 

FUheries. 

Deep-sea  iSshing  is  carried  on  from  Ljttelton  and  Akaroa,  the  kinds  of  fish 
chiefly  caught  being  groper  (hapuku),  ling,  conger,  moki,  butterfish,  barraoouta, 
soles,  whiting,  red-cod,  herrings,  guffy,  and  garfish.  From  Lake  Ellesmere  and  the 
riyer-estuaries  excellent  flounders  are  obtained.  In  1893  there  were  employed  on 
the  lake  and  along  the  coast  about  87  boats,  manned  by  182  men. 

Trout  thrive  amazingly  in  the  riyers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  affording  excellent 
sport. 

Manuftictories. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  in  Canterbury  in  1890  was  386,  employing 
4,197  males  and  465  females,  their  annual  wages  respectively  being  £328,812  and 
£16,9^5  ;  the  number  of  engines  391,  of  4,677  horse-power. 

The  total  value  of  manufacture"  for  1890  was  £2,061,921,  and  the  value  of 
land,  machinery,  and  buildings  was  £1,099,444.  Included  in  the  above  were  16 
printing,  12  agricultural-implement,  32  coach -building  and  -painting,  25  fellmonger- 
ing,  tanning,  currying,  and  wool-scouring  establishments,  4  ship-  and  boat- building 
works,  7  sail-  and  oilskin -factories,  2  woollen-mills,  2  clothing,  10  boot-and-shoe 
factories,  3  rope-and -twine  works,  16  flax-mills,  6  boiling-down,  meat- preserving, 
and  freezing  works,  4  cheese-  and  butter* factories,  40  grain-mills,  1  fruit.-  and  jam- 
making  works,  19  breweries,  5  malt-houses,  21  aerated  waters  and  cordial  works,  1 
sauce-  and  pickle-making  factory,  4  soap-  and  candle- works,  20  sawmills  and  sash- 
and-door  factories,  4  gasworkn,  18  brick,  tile,  and  pottery  manufactories,  11  iron- and 
brass- foundries,  and  6  collieries. 

Institutions. 

As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  district,  it  may  be  noted  that  there 
were  in  1891  sixty-nix  public  libniries,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, with  a  membership  of  3,283  ;  and  256  churches  or  chapels,  attended  by 
41,771  persons. 

Education  at. 

Primary  Schools. — The  district  is  divided  into  two  parts,  termed  North  and 
South  Canterbury,  each  presided  over  by  an  Educational  Board.  Under  the  control 
of  the  Boards  schools  hare  been  establislied  throughout  the  whole  country  wherever 
population  warmnts  their  erection. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  primary  schools  in  Canterbury, 
December,  1894,  was— males,  13,640;  females,  12,815:  total,  26,455.  Average 
daily  att-endauce,  22,216.  Number  of  teachers — males,  302  j  females,  391  :  total, 
693  :  and  59  sewing-mistresses.     Number  of  schools,  244. 

The  income  from  primary  educational  'endowments  for  the  year  1894  amounted 
to  £15,310  lis.  2d. 

There  is  a  Normal  School  at  Christchurch  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Secondary  Education. 

For  the  further  education  of  children  ample  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
establishnuMit  of  secondary-  schools.  The  principal  schools  of  this  class  are  the 
Boys*  and  Girls'  High  Schools  at  Christchurcli,  Rangiora,  Ashburton,  Timaru,  Wai- 
mate,  Akaroa,  and  Temuka.  For  more  advanced  students  Canterbury  College, 
Christchurch,  is  available.  This  institution  was  founded  and  endowe<i  by  the 
Provincial  Government  in  1873.  It  is  prenided  over  by  a  Board  of  Governors. 
In  1894  the  teadiing  staH  comprised  seven  professors  and  three  lecturers,  and  the 
number  of  students  attending  lectures  was  326. 

It  s/jouJd  be  recorded  here  that  the  Provincial  Government  of  Canterbury  was 
fully  alive  to  its  duties  as  regards  \vVg)\eT  e^wcaWow.    \\.  \xv«i\«  T«M:tMQ«  for  the 
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(!)  CaUsge,  I0I,6«)b( 
iiBiire,  lua.OUO  acrei,  rfterred  July,  1873 ;   (3)  Sohml  qF 
Kierred  Jaar.   1873;   (i)   Boys'  Hig).  Scliool.  {(.SSO 
date* ;    (5)   C!«i«cttl  School,  S,a63  acrei,   rewrrpii  at 
THlQU*  datea.    To  tliece  oere  aiiliBeqiivnll;  urided  Hie  following :  (N)  Qirl*'  High 
School,  a,e7SH<Tes,T«t(>rvi>dJaiiuBr;,  1878;  (7)  Medical  Sobnol.  5,000  aorrs,  reserved 
Dnamber,  1877. 

Prieale  Srhooli. 
The™  are  nnnieroui  prirate  aeliooli,  indepondenl  of  the  Stnt*,  the  chief  uuongit 
Ihem  bring  Christ's  College,  ClirialehurcL,  uannecled  with  the  Church  of  EiigUad. 
The  Hoinm  CstholicB  eupport  ichwili  of  their  own  in  Oliri»tohiirch,  Lyttelton, 
Timaru,  Adilington,  Papnnui.  Halawell,  Ashburton,  Aruwhrnun,  and  Waimate. 
There  are  besirlea,  in  Ch natch urch,  some  oxeellent  prirate  boarding-  and  daj-ichooU 
for  both  bofi  and  grrla. 

.  OlAcr  InslilHliuni, 

L  Oatiterbiir;  haa  the  advantage  of  posaeHing  manj  flouriahing  public  inatitutjoo*. 

i.Xhe  Hcbofll  of  Art,  Cbristchiirch,  was  eatabliahed  b;  Ihe  CaUege  CkiTernora  in  1S82  ; 

Ktiie  Art  GaUer;  owea  ile  origin  to  tlie  Art  Societj,  the  eite  being  the  gift  of  the 

r  >£h>Temm«nt.  'Die  Sohool  of  Agriaulture,  Lincoln,  also  founded  b;  the  College 
Qoremors.  ia  aarrounded  b;  660  acre*  of  land.  The  Dommodioua  buildings,  which 
eoat  over  £20,000.  proride  accommodation  for  tho  Director  sad  teaihing-itaff,  and 
for  fortj-Sre  atudents.  The  feea  are  on  a  low  scute.  The  farm  building*  are  com- 
ptete,  and  inclado  a   well 'equipped  dairy.      Inatraction    is  given  in    agrioultnre, 

I  eheroistrj,  botan;.  mechanies,  phvaics,  aurrejing,  &c.      (See  alao  special  article,  page 

Laos,  an^e.) 

W         The  Public  Libmrj,  Chriatchurcli,  under  the  control  of  the  College  Oorernore, 

k«onlain>  reading- rooms,  a   circulating    library  of  over  14,000   booka,  and  a  refer- 

P  «Boe  library  of  over  8,700  voluuios.  Numbers  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
jMOTided, 

The  MuHUU,  Chriil  church,  is  a  bandtome  pile  of  stone  buildings  ;  the  collec- 
tions are  Urge  and  varied.  They  are  eeparaled  into  two  groupa :  (1)  Thoae  from 
New  Zealand  j  (2)  llioee  from  foreign  countries.  In  the  New  Zealand  department 
the  skelelona  of  w)iales  and  moat,  aa  well  as  the  collections  of  shells  (tertiary  and 
(oaails)  and  rocka.  are  B)iei'ially  good  ;  and  the  Maori  collection,  exhibited  in  a  Maori 
bauw,  is  aim  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  foreign  department,  the  geological, 
niineralogical,  and  ethnological  collections  are  the  moat  eilensive,  hut  there  is  uao  a 
good  illuatratire  series  of  Egyptian  and  RomaD  antiquities,  at  well  as  of  the  remaiiu 
of  prehistoric  man  in  Europe  and  America-- 

This  iuatitution  owes  ita  origin  and  success  to  the  foretigbl,  akiU,  and  eDBray 
of  the  hits  Sir  Julius  von  Haast,  and  to  the  muniScence  of  the  Frovinoial 
Qovernioent. 

The  philanthropic  inslitutions  smbraoe  the  Cbristchurch,  Akaroa,  Aahburton, 
Timaru,  and  Waimate  Hoepitals;  the  Sunnyaide  Asylum  for  tho  Inaane  i  the 
Bhodes  Conialeacent  Home ;  the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  at  WooUton ;  the 
City  Misaion  and  Deatilute  Men's  Home,  Chriatoharch;  tlie  Deaf-and-Dumb  Aeyluui 
U  Bumjjer  ;  tlic  Orphanage,  Lyltelton  }  and  tlie  Industrial  Sehool  at  Burntuun. 

■  Tatoni. 

^         Obrialchurch,  the  capital  oily  of  the  Canterbury  Distriet,  is  rituated  on  the 

y  plains.     It  ia  practically  level,  laid  out  in  reclangular  form,  two  miles  by  one  mile 

and  a  quarter,  and  ia  intersected  diagonally  by  a  street.    'The  streets  are  66rt.  in 

width.     There  are  numerous  o|ien  spaces,  including  the  Cathedral  Square  in  the 

oentre,  Cranmer  and  Latimer  Squares.     The  Avon,  a  pretty  stream,  overhung  by 

willows,  runs  through  the  town,  presenting  from  all  points  charming  villas.     The 

city  is  surprisingly  English  in  ita  appearance,  arcbil«rture,  and  surronndinga.     The 

'    oentral  portion,  where  Brands  the  Cathedral,  Sovernment  offices,  and  other  sabstao- 

Ftial  structures,  has  a  handsome,  well-built  look.     Otheit  \im\,»  omVuiwi^wi  ij.'Siiaa 

I  buildings,  such  as  the  Mubbuih,  Canlecburj  CoUefte,  B.\%\v  So'&otfa,  Itt-   "VVtVu^^a 
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is  admirably  set  off  bj  Hagley  Park,  400  acres  in  extent,  the  Domain  and  Botanioal 
Gardens,  79  acres,  Lancaster  Park,  the  town  belts,  and  other  public  and  prtvata 
sardens  and  plantations.  The  suburbs  can  show  manj  handsome  houses  and  beauti- 
lully  kept  grounds. 

Tlie  city  is  surrounded  by  the  populous  boroughs  and  districts  of  Sydenham,  St. 
Albans,  Linwood,  Papanui,  Woolston,  &c.  The  population  of  the  ciiy  was  at  the 
last  census  16,223,  in  3,318  houses  ;  including  the  adjacent  boroughs  and  other 
suburbs  the  population  amounts  to  47,846.  Tramways  connect  the  city  with  the 
suburbs  of  Addinglon,  Sydenham,  and  Papanui,  and  with  tiie  seaside  Tillages  of  New 
Brighton  and  Sumner.  The  city  has  been  drained  at  considerable  expense,  the 
sewage  being  conveyed  three  miles  and  discharged  on  the  sand  wastes  near  the  sea. 
A  pure  and  copious  wat«r-supplj  has  been  proTtded  by  nature,  and  is  obtained  by 
artesian  wells.  The  affairs  of  the  municipality  are  controlled  by  the  City  Council, 
presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  Christchurch  is  the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  for 
the  North  Canterbury  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
many  manufacturing  industries,  including  carriage-,  boot-,  and  clothing-factories, 
flour-mills,  breweries,  meat-preserring  and  -freezing,  biscuit,  planing  and  moulding, 
bicycle,  and  other  works. 

There  are  large  and  well-equipped  show-grounds  at  Addington. 

Recreation  and  amusement  are  provided  for  by  the  Theatre  Royal  and  various 
public  halls,  the  famous  Riccarton  racecourse,  the  numerous  cricket  and  football 
grounds,  &c.,  while  boating  men  have  the  River  Avon  and  the  Heathcote  estuary. 

Christchurch  is  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  Port  Lyttelton,  seven  miles 
distant.  The  railway -tunnel  of  If  miles  in  length,  through  the  Port  Hills,  is  on 
this  line.  Christchurch  ii»  not  only  the  centre  of  the  splendid  Canterbury  Plains, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  chief  railway  centres  of  the  colony.  Addington  railway- 
workshops  are  extensive  and  fully  equipped. 

Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  inlet  of  that  name,  sometimes  called  Port  Cooper.  The  surrounding  country 
consists  of  high  precipitous  hills,  which  separate  the  harbour  from  Christchurch  and 
the  plains ;  but  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  and  tunnel  the  natural  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the  imports  and  ex^iort^ 
of  northern  and  central  Canterbury  pass  through  Lyttelton.  The  origination  and 
accomplishment  of  this  great  engineering  work  is  due  to  the  late  William  Sefton 
Moorhouse,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Province.  The  natural  advantages 
of  the  port  have  been  enhanced  by  reclamation  and  harbour- works,  which  include 
two  breakwaters,  2,0.10ft.  and  l,4()0ft.  in  length  respectively,  extending  from  Officer 
and  Naval  Points,  enclosting  about  107  acres  ;  long  lengths  of  wharf  accommodation, 
10,041ft. ;  a  patent  slip  for  ships  up  to  400  tons ;  and  a  splendid  graving  dock  4o0ft. 
long,  width  on  top  and  bottom  82ft.  and  46ft.  respectively,  the  entrance  being  GstL 
wide,  well  equipped  with  machinery  and  all  requisites  for  repairs.  Ships  drawing 
up  to  25ft.  can  berth  alongside  the  spacious  wharves  and  sheds.  The  railway, 
electric- light,  machinery,  and  appliances  are  available  throughout,  which  renders 
loading  and  unloading  practicable  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The  town  nestles  on  the 
side  of  the  range,  the  streets  being  generally  steep,  flanked  by  solid  stone  buildings ; 
and  a  background  of  green  spurs  and  bold  rooky  faces  gives  to  the  whole  a  charming  and 
picturesque  appearance.  The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells  on  the 
Christchurch  side  of  the  hills.  To  Christchurch  there  is  a  bridlc-trat^k  over  the 
range,  and  a  carriage-road  via  Sumner.  The  harbour  is  well  defended  by  forti6ca- 
tions  and  batteries  on  Ripa  Island  and  the  mainland.  The  population  in  1891  was 
4,087,  with  790  houses. 

Timaru,  the  third  town  in  importance,  is  situated  on  the  coast  and  railway-line 
between  Christchurch  (100  miles)  and  Dunedin  (131  miles).  It  has  a  well-con- 
structed artiBoial  harbour,  (he  port  of  shipment  for  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
districts  of  Geraldine,  Timaru,  and  Wainiate.  The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  a  break- 
water built  of  blocks  of  concrete  ;  a  rubble  wall — the  North  Mole — starta  from  the 
shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  the  north,  and  extends  easterly  to  a  point  350ft. 
from  the  breakwater.  The  enclosed  space  is  50  acres.  The  town  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  rolling   hills  overlooking  tVve  «e«i.    '^V^  %\.t^<>\a  axe  irregular,  but  the 


^^nblie  Bad  commeruul  buitdingi,  nburclipe,  stid  prirato  houses  are  genernll;  well 
*  and  baiidaolnel;  built  uf  slooe.  Tlie  chief  industneK  are  mtnt-trteiivg,  ww- mi  I  ling. 
flour-Diilling,  Ac.  Tlie  toon  Iim  a  good  hiisb-preisure  water- sup  pi;,  and  is  coa- 
meoted  bj  well-made  road>  with  tbu  Burrnu»ditiR  districts,  and  bj  rail  witb  Fairlie, 
the  Toate  Ui  tbe  Maokeuiiv  Cuuutr;  and  UountCook.  Tlie  papulalicm  in  1691  wm 
8,668,  witb  T3B  houies. 

Of  other  U)wnB  in  Canterburj  the  foUowiiig  dewrte  mention  :  Rangiora,  popu- 
lation, 1,7H3,  with  367  hounes,  twentpr  milo  Croin  Clirtstcburah  bj  norttaero  line  of 
IsilHBT,  i*  situated  in  the  centre  al  »  One  farming  couutrj',  and  pouessM  nianu- 
faotories,  including  seven  llai-niilli,  flour-mill,  and  brewerj.  The  town  and  neigh- 
bourhoud  are  muob  benellted  bj  plautations. 

Koiapoi,  on  tbe  WuTnakanri,  population  1,371,  about  fourteen  mile*  from 
Ohristchurob  hy  the  northprn  railnsj-liDe.  lim  in  a  rich  fanning  couutrj,  rendered 
pleasing  and  attraetire  by  the  ext«nt  and  Tariety  of  plantattona  and  gardens, 
tilers  are  faatorin  and  rorioui  induitries,  inoluding  ham-  and  bacon-euriog,  HW- 
tDllls,  brewerj,  and  agricultunJ* implement  irorlu.  Here  alio  ii  Che  famed  Eaiapoi 
WoollDn-mill,  which  emplajs  6ClU  bands  when  trade  is  bri.k.  The  Waimakariri  Ib 
Oarigable  for  small  reiieli  to  tbe  centre  of  tbe  town. 

AshburCon,  theneweatol  the  towns,  has  a  population  of  1.900,  with  311  houaes, 
and  in  fiftj-tbree  miles  from  fhrisH^huroh  on  tbe  southern  trunk  line.  It  is  a  well- 
fauill  town,  witb  extenaiTe  and  beautiful  recreation -gruunds  and  gnrdens.  It  owes 
it*  eiistcDoe  to  tbe  settlement  ofthe  plains,  tbe  surrounding  countrj  being  well 
adapted  for  farming.  There  are  two  breweries,  a  cordial- factor/,  three  llour-miUa, 
gasworks,  ironworks,  woollen-mtll,  brii^kworku,  &v. 

Geraldinp.  population  7a4,  is  situated  on  the  Waibi  River,  four  miles  from 
Orari  Railxaj-statioD,  about  eigblj-sii  miles  south-west  from  Christ«burcb.  It  iss 
neat  and  pretty  town,  in  a  Grst-olosa  farming  district,  and  has  a  beautiful  park  of 
native  forest-treoe. 

Temuka,  population  1,309,  eightj-eight  miles  from  Cliristcburoh,  on  tbe  southern 
rail  waj- line,  is  a  well-built  town,  wiLh  good  agricultural  landsll  round,  Itpossesses 
three  flour-mills,  a  butter-  and  ebeese-fautory.  brewery,  foundry,  fetlmoiigery  and 
paper-mill.     There  is  a  beautiful  park  and  domain. 

Waimate,  population  l.STB,  is  situated  on  tbe  VTailiao  Forks  Railway,  about 
ionr  miles  from  Studbolme  Junction,  aome  ill  miles  from  both  Christcburcb  and 
Dnnedin.  This  Uiwn  is  the  centre  for  an  eitensire  back-countrj,  on.l  a  splendid 
agricultural  area.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  sawmill  industry  of  the  Waimate  bueb. 
Iildiutries  :  saw-milliug,  lluur-milliiig.  &c. 

Akaroa,  situated  ou  the  uoble  harbour  of  that  name,  was  founded  in  1840,  in  the 

It  instance  by  the  French.     It  is  a  quiet,  picturesque  little  piace,  much  patronised 

y  Cbristcburch  residents  and  others  as  a  summer  resort  and  watering-place.     It 

.iu  here  that  Capluin  Stanley  hvisted  the  Britisli  flag  on  1 1th  August,  IBIO,  when 

^h*  took  possession  of  the  Middle   Islund  on  behalf  of  tbe  Crown,  forestalling  tbe 

VJreDob  by  a  few  hours  only. 


THE  OTAGO  LAND  DMTRIOT. 
By  C.  W.  Adams.  Chief  Surrejor. 
BovHdariei  and  Area. 
The  Otaga  Lund  District  lies  between  the  41th  and  47th  parallels  of  south  luti- 
U.  and  extends  from  167°  30'  to  171°  10'  of  east  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on  tbe 
It  north  by  tbe  Canterbury  I«nd  Distriot ;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  llie  ocean ) 
f  ^  the  west  and  loulh  by  the  Waikawa,  Mokoreta,  tjlapedown,  Waikaka,  Chatton, 
Wendon,  Waikain,  Qap,  Rookyside,  and  KinftsIoD  Surrey  Districts,  the  western  and 
'    aouthern  shores  of  Lake  Wakalipu,  the  Mid-Wakai.ipu,  Uaiora,  Swinton,  Eglinton, 
Arran,  and  Doon  Survey  Districts,  and  a  straight  line  from  the  north-easfc  wmv«  >A 
Iho  last-mentioned   district  to  the  nearest  arm   o(  GeQti!,o  ?«iMi\i,  ™i  V^  •awsn^ 
i  and  on  the  north-west  bj  the  oceaa  Ua  "feft'Sa'S  - 
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The  district  measures  about  160  miles  from  MUford  Sound  ton  the  west  coast  to 
Waikouaiti  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  same  distance  from  north  to  south.  It* 
area  is  9,004,800  acres. 

Physical  Description. 

The  country  generally  is  mountainous,  the  highest  land  being  to  the  north-west, 
and  culminating  in  Mount  Aspiring,  9,960ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  west  coast  mountains  are  remarkably  rugged  and  grand  ;  and  of  the  thir- 
teen sounds  that  pierce  this  coast,  three  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Otago  Land 
District,  the  remaining  ten  being  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Southland  District. 
These  three  are  Milford  Sound,  Bligh  Sound,  and  Q^eorge  Sound.  Milford  Sound, 
though  only  eight  miles  in  length,  contains  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the 
world  ;  and  fourteen  miles  inland  from  its  head  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfall, 
1,904ft.  high,  possibly  the  highest  waterfall  known.  Bligh  Sound  is  smaller  than 
Milford,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting ;  but  George  Sound  is  larger,  and  very 
picturesque. 

A  rough  tourist  track  has  been  opened  from  the  head  of  Te  Ajiau  Lake  to- 
Milford  Sound,  and  a  practicable  route  has  also  been  discovered,  and  a  track  partly 
formed,  from  the  north-west  arm  of  the  middle  fiord  of  Te  Anau  Lake  to  the  head 
of  George  Sound. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  west  coast  the  country  is  very 
mountainous,  but  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  south-east  coast- 
line it  begins  to  get  gradually  lower,  taking  the  form  of  rolling  hills  and  downa 
along  the  sea- shore. 

Rivers  and  Lakes, 

The  largest  rivers  are  the  Clutha,  Taieri,  and  Waitaki :  the  first-named  drains 
Lakes  Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  and  Hawea ;  the  last.  Lakes  Ohau,  Pukaki,  and  Tekapo, 
in  the  Canterbury  District.  Te  Anau,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Middle  Island,  Ues 
partly  in  the  Otago  and  partly  in  the  Southland  District.  The  dimensions  of  these 
lakes  are  as  follows  : — 


Lakes. 


Len^h  in 
Miles. 


General  Breadth 
in  Miles. 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


Height  above 

Sea-level  in 

Feet. 


Te  Anau 

38 

1  to6 

132 

694 

Wakatipu 

50 

1  to  34 

114 

1,069 

Wanaka 

29 

1  to3 

76 

928 

Hawea 

19 

3 

48 

1,062 

Ohau 

11 

1  to3 

23 

1,720 

Pukaki 

11 

2i  to5 

31 

1,588 

Tekapo 

15 

1  to3i 

32i 

2,325 

These  lakes  are  situated  in  mountainous  country  ;  they  are  of  glacial  origin,  and 
all  very  deep. 

The  Clutha  River  is  the  largest  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  estimated  to  discharge 
over  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  It  has  a  rapid  current,  but  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Waitaki  is  not  a 
navigable  river.  For  some  seventeen  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Taieri  River  is 
affected  by  tides,  which  run  up  one  branch  into  Waihola  Lake,  and  up  the  other 
branch  as  far  as  Greytown. 

There  is  a  small  steamer  on  Waihola  Lake,  and  another  on  the  Taieri  River  at 
Henley.  During  the  summer  season  both  run  excursion  trips  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  when  required.     The  distance  in  each  case  is  about  eight  miles. 

Plains, 

There  are  some  considerable  areas  of  tolerably  level  land  in  the  interior,  the 
Inrgest  being  the  Maniototo  Plains,  the  Idaburn,  Manuherikia,  and  Upper  Clutha 
Valleje.     Their  dimensiona  are  apptoiATHBA-eV^  «a  io*^<Q^%\  '^&».mQ>^Ato  Plains,  length. 
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Ilvantj-eight  mil^ii ;  average  breadth.  r«Q  loilni ;  Idabura  Vellej,  taentj-flTe  miles 
t)7  four  milet ;  M&nulierikia  VbUeijt,  thirtj-live  mile*  bj  four  mile*  ;  Upper  Cluthk 
TftlUy.  tbirly-three  mUe»  by  five  ii.iliie. 

The  Taieri  Plaiii,  nearer  tlie  ooait,  ii  about  the  same  aiie  m  the  Idsbum 
Talley.  and  ia  rrn  fertile.  Otber  plains  are  the  Waitaki  in  tbe  nortb,  the  Toko- 
moiriiM,  the  8Crat)i-Tnien,  the  Tiipaiiui,  and  the  fertile  Inuh-Clutha,  l.rin^  betweeo 

I the  tiro  branobes  of  the  Cliitba  River,  and  ei>naiitiui;  eutirelj  of  sIluTigl  deposit. 

lere  is  alio  a  fjood  deal  of  lov  rauntrv,  chiedT  rolling  downs,  on  the  louth-treat 
leuribeCluthanearthespa. 

Foraiti. 
_  The  foreet-land  lies  mostl;  along  the  sea-ooast,  the  largest  area  of  buah  being 

VXauluku   Forest,  about  fortj  miles  in  length  and  fifteen   miles  in  breadth.     Xhe 

* — Q  part  of  thin  forest  it  in  the  Southland  District.     The  other  principal  forest 

ire  in  the  following  loealiliei,  Tii. :  north  of  Dunedin,  east  of  the   TapBQui 

[iiitaiuB,  in  the  upper  lallej  of  the  Wsikais  Rirer,  and  towards  the  north-wait  coait. 

The  forests  of  Otsgo  contain  a  large  Tariet;  oE  usetiit  timber,  both  hard  and 

'        >nie  being  siiilable  for  building  purposrs,  while  other  varieties  nre  bight; 

»nd  much  prized  for  cabinet-work. 

Building  Stonti. 

Boil  ding -stones  of  good  quality  are  found  in  various  places  throughout  Otago. 

Fort  Chalmers  quarries  afford  an  ineihauitible  supply  of  blueitone,  a  basaltia 

Tie  of  great  liardnestanddurnbillt;.    A  hard  fceeBtone  of  excellent  quality  is  found 

%t  Waikawa,  where  there  is  e  large  hill  of  it  close  U>  the  water's  edge.     Blocks  of 

TtttJ  great  size  can   be    obtained.      A    soft  while    building-stone — the    well-knowii 

Oamaru  limestone — is  found  in  large  quantities  along  the  railway-line  near  Oamaru, 

from  whelioe  a  good  deal  is  exported  to  other  parti  uf  New  Zealaud,  and  lo  the 

neighbouring  colonies,      A  similar  kind  of  etoue  ii  found  at  Olekaike,  about  two 

miles  from  the  railway-station,  iind  it  mat  be  inten-sLing  to  note  that  during  the 

the  facings  of  the  Melbourne  Fish-market, 


W^ 


Coal. 
No  Qrst-ctaei  coals  hare  yet  been  discoiared  lu  Otuiio  s 


nidring  long  voyages,  but  very  eioellent  brown  coaleiistsio  various  DeiflhlKiurhoodi, 
And  is  used  on  the  railways  iu  large  quantities.  There  ate  seventy-two  ooal- 
mines  at  work  in  Otago,  in  twent;-tWD  different  phuas,  furnishing  very  good  fuel 
tot  household  and  doinoslic  purposes.  The  output  for  189*  woe  185,000  tons. 
£ed>  of  hgnite  are  also  found  in  numerous  looalitiet,  chieSy  round  the  margins  of 
the  old  Iske-hosins,  and  along  the  counei  of  the  older  river- valley  a. 

Limestone  is  found  in  the  fnUowing  places  ;  Oamaru,  Otekaike,  Otepopo.  Wai- 
bemo,  Uaniototo  I'lains,  Waikouaiti,  Lower  Harbour,  Peninsula,  Waihola,  Millbum, 
tai  Wakatipu. 

The  Uillburn  Lime  and  Cement  Company  bum  large  quantities  of  lime  at  their 
Uiltbum  works,  from  whence  it  la  sent  to  all  parta  of  Utago,  for  building  purposes, 
AOiworka,  &e.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  farming,  and  the  prwliictivenefs  of  the 
Tokoinuriro  PUio  has  hreo  greatly  inereosed  of  late  years  by  ita  application  to 
the  soil.  Large  u-enient- worts  belonging  to  tlie  same  oorapaiij  have  been  open 
(or  some  years  on  the  reclaimed  land  lu  Otngo  Harbour,  near  Dunedin.  The 
.  «ement  manufactured  at  these  work*  is  conaidored  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  lo 
Llbe  beat  iui)N)rted,  and  is  largely  used  in  building  and  other  ooDtlruclive  works. 

■  Climate. 

I  The  climate  of  Otago  varies  greatly  in  diSerent  neighbourhoods,  and  aometime* 

large  area  in  the  interior  of  Otago  hu  what  mar  be  called  a  Urj  cIvvoaUb.  '^cca 
area  inoludea  the   Maniototo  Plaini.   the   LdaWm'  a«4  11iLaMV*^'«».  ^  tS*^*.  *" 
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extends  to  Lakes  Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  Hawea,  and  Ohau  on  the  west  and  north,  and 
to  the  Waitaki  Birer  on  the  north-east.  From  Oamaru  the  direction  would  be 
across  country  to  the  Lammerlavr  Banges,  and  thence  to  Mount  Benger  and  the- 
southern  end  oT  Lake  Wakatipu.  This  part  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  sheep  of 
all  kinds,  especially  merinos,  dome  of  the  runs  in  the  hilly  country  are  capable 
of  carrying  20,000  sheep. 

Fruit. 

There  are  some  fine  fruit-growing  districts  in  the  valley  of  the  Clutha,  from 
below  Roxburgh  right  up  to  Lake  Wanaka.  The  summers  are  dry  and  warm,  and 
the  soil  suitable.  Apricots,  peaches,  &c.,  come  to  maturity  fully  a  month  before 
they  do  at  Dunedin,  and  grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  great  future  for 
this  neighbourhood  in  the  growing  of  those  yarieties  of  fruit  which  agree  with  and 
thrive  in  a  dry  climate.  The  grape  might  be  cultivated  either  for  wine-making  or 
for  the  table,  and  some  varieties  could  be  made  into  good  raisins.  The  hops  grown 
at  Alexandra  are   far  superior  to  any  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and 

?[uite  equal  to  the  be:»t  Califomian.    The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  favourable 
or  preserving  all  kinds  of  fruit,  while  the  Otago  Central  Railway  will  bring  the 
neighbourhood  into  direct  communication  with  a  market. 

Crops. 

Cereals  of  all  kinds  do  well  inland,  although  they  sometimes  suffer  from  want  of 
rain.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  various  crops  in  February,  1895,  was  ae 
follows  :  Wheat,  26  bushels  ;  oats,  31  bushels  ;  barley,  29  bushels  ;  rye,  14  bushels ;. 
peas,  18  bushels ;  beans,  25  bushels  ;  hay,  1'5  tons  ;  potatoes,  4*75  tons. 

West  Coast, 

In  marked  contrast  to  central  Otago  is  the  West  Coast  District,  which  may  he- 
described  as  having  a  wet  climate.  Not  that  the  number  of  wet  days  in  the  year 
is  very  great,  but  it  is  subject  to  very  heavy  rains  from  the  north-west,  the  fall 
generally  exceeding  lOOin.  per  annum.  But,  although  wet,  the  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  vegetation  is  consequently  luxuriant.  The  only  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
country  are  Mr.  and  Mrn.  Sutherland,  who  keep  a  house  of  accommodation  for 
tourists  at  the  head  of  Miiroi*d  Sound.  There  are  very  few  visitors  to  the  Sounds 
during  winter,  but  in  summer  the  tourist  traffic  is  considerable.  Towards  the 
south-east  and  south  coasts  of  the  district  the  climate  is  moist,  being  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Dunedin,  where  the  average  rainfall  is  35in.,  distributed  over  163 
days  in  the  year. 

Stock. 

The  total  number  of  slieep  in  Otago  Provincial  District  on  the  1st  April,  1894,^ 
was  4,429,227,  of  which  rather  more  than  half  were  merinos.  On  an  average,  about 
one-third  of  the  flocks  consist  of  breeding- owes.  The  value  of  the  Otago  wool-clip  is 
about  £75(»,00O.  The  shearing  is  mostly  done  by  hand,  but  the  Wolseley  shearing- 
machines  have  been  introduced' on  about  ten  stations,  the  number  of  machines  in 
each  woolshed  varying  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen,  though  there  b  one  shed  at 
Benmore,  near  Lake  Ohau,  where  tliere  are  twenty-eight  machines  driven  by  a  turbine. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  census  tliere  were  50,206  horses,  including  7,837  brood 
mares  ;  72  mules  and  asses ;  152,000  cattle  ;  2,000  goats  ;  38,200  pigs  ;  and 
443,000  poultry. 

The  rabbit-pest  is  still  a  severe  tax  on  the  stockowners  ;  the  number  of  skins 
exported  last  year  for  the  whole  colony  being  14,267,385,  of  which  number  Otago 
contributes  about  one-third. 

Freezing  Fstahlishments. 

There  are  two  freezing  establishments  in  Otago — namely,  at  Oamaru  and  at 
Burnside.  They  both  belong  to  the  New  Zealand  Refrigerating  Company.  At 
Oamaru  there  are  two  BcU-Coletnan  machines.  The  capacity  of  the  smaller  one  is 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  per  hour  ;  and  the  larger  one  can  supply  90,000  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  The  smaller  machine  is  driven  by  water,  obtained  from  the  Oaman 
tov/n  supply,  the  larger  by  st^am.  To^^iUct  they  can  freeze  800  sheep  a  day,  and 
there  is  storage-room  ior  20,CyOO  carc^^^ft.      kx.  "ftu-raKv^^  ^i)cv«t^  -mk  two   Haslam 


^^PrbcIuhbb,  batli   driren  bj  Hiram.       One  run  eupplj  40, IKK)  cubic  feet  of  cold  air 
^^fper  boar,  aod  the  olher  60,000.    1'he  ijiirnnide  <tork»  can  Irerze  600  tbeep  s  daj, 
knd  hftie  stomge-room  for  14.UJ0  cnrcswa. 
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There    Bre   four   woollen-niillB  at  work  in  Otago,  aniploying 
le  kuiount  paid  in  i*>k™  '■  about  £5<J,(iU0  ppr  snii  *  " 

£67,000  worili  of  bo..1  in  used   per  Bnuu.n,  »nu 

gwdK  euerda  £150,nOU  jrarly.     It  will  thui  be  Been 
I  aboie.  tbe  woollen  indiiEtrT  in  OIaeo  is  morv  com 
,  all  tbe  otiier  dittrictg  of  New  Zealund  lukeii  togel.lier. 

ClolUfg-faelnruu. 
alao.  OtBtfo  takes  the  lead,  having   Cre 
-        £27.000  per  annum. 


Daiiy-facloriet. 
Otago  Ukee  b1h>  a  good  poiicion  as  reKi>rd>  olieeie-  and  b utter- fiiclorie*  and 
.    lameties,   whetber  in  reipeot  of  llie  number  of  bauds  emplojed,  wages  psid,  or 
Btbe  lolue  of  tlie  atiiiiiBl   output,  whicli    amounts   tu  about   £60.<>00.     There    arc 
r  tbirt;-two  factories  at  preieut,  and  new  ones  arc  being  started  fruni  time  to  time. 
Oold  ProdyalioH. 
Otagu  pruduues  about  one-tliini  ofsll  the  gold  taken  out  in  Now  Zraiand.      Last 
jMr  the  eiporl  was  69.1  13di..  Tnlued  nt  £8BI),3tl9.    This  was  obloined   bj  G.OOD 
minen.  of  whom  about  30  per  cent,  are  Chinoe. 

Oold   is   found   Tery  genersUj  distributed  throughout  Otsgo,  eioept   in   the 
aouthem  portion  of  the  diitnot.     Tha  pnot-ipal  localities  are:  Cluthn  VaUej,  Tua- 
.  .p«ka,  SholoTer,  Cardrona,  Tinker's,  St.  Bathan's,  Mount  Ida,  Neyis,  Buonoekbura, 
~   d  Maerewhenua. 

Chitf  Toaiu. 

The  following  are  tbe  chief  towns  of  Ol.vgo.  with  their  uopulHlion.  inolnd' 
■lag  all  baling  1,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  t  Dunedin  and  suburbs,  46,000: 
"■*  -  0,600;   Port  Chalmers,  2  000;  Mosgiel,  1,300  1  Milton,  l,lli0i  Kaitangala, 

Dunedin,  the  capital  citj  of  Otago,  is  situated  at  lh«  head  of  Otago  Harbour, 
s  divided  into  two  purls — the  upper  and  lower.  Tbe  lower  harbour  is  six 
» long  from  Taiaroa  Heads  to  Port  Cbalniuri.  The  upper  harbour,  from  Port 
Ohalmers  to  Dunedin,  is  seren  miles  in  length.  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalinen  are  alao 
WniDecIed  bj  railway. 

Although  the  hiUn  lurmuiidiTig  Dunedin  are  rather  lame  in  character  and  oat- 
lino,  the  cilj  itself  is  pictureiqueij  Eitunt«d.  The  businecs  part  of  it  is  un  level  land 
■Mar  the  harbour,  and  the  reriilences  occupj  the  slopixg  hills  whieh  rise  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  cit;.  The  cit;  proper  i*  abnut  two  miles  and  a  half  long  b;  leten.eighths 
«f  a  mile  wide,  and  is  surroiiuded  on  the  land  side  bj  what  is  oaJled  tbe  Town  Belt. 
nils  reserve  aieiages  oneflfth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  somprises  GOO  acres,  a  great 
[Ntrt  of  which  is  virgin  busli.  A  pretty  road,  called  the  Queen's  Drive,  has  been  laid 
mt  tbrongli  the  Belt  from  end  to  end,  from  whirh  man;  fine  views  of  the  town  and 
harbour  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  thirteen  miles  down  the  hnrhoiir  to  the  Ueadu  in  a  narlh-caslerl; direction, 
_  bnt  the  Ocean  Beach,  Ijing  to  the  soulh-enst,  is  onl;  tKO  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Ij,  and  the  farourite  seaside  reiort— St,  Clair — is  about  three  miles.     Ttaina 
_.     .0  both  these  placet  at  short  iniertals.     The  rilj  ia  aUo  coviwwAeii  ■«\'0a.  •aoa 
■nburban  boroughs,  Ijing  on  Ilie  hill*  overlooking  ttio  Xoim.^i^  BtiCisn^.  t*fi«A-t»™>^ 
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ways.  The  Botanical  Gardens  to  the  north  of  the  city  are  vrell  laid  out,  the  native 
bush  contrasting  i?rith  the  cultivated  parts.  The  Reservoir  also,  which  is  within 
easy  walking  distance,  and  the  drive  to  Blueskin  Bay,  have  many  beauties. 

Dunedin  is  well  supplied  with  elementary  schools,  there  being  six  large  schools 
in  the  city  proper,  and  seven  more  in  the  suburhs. 

There  is  also  in  Dunedin  a  training-college  for  teachers.  The  students  in  trsin- 
ing  number  sixteen  men  and  thirty-two  women.  They  devore  every  fifth  week 
during  the  session  to  practice  in  teaching  and  management  of  classes  in  the  ten 
associated  schools  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  in  the  same  building  as  the  Normal  School, 
and  has  a  staff  of  five  teachers. 

The  Otago  Boys'  High  School,  the  largest  high  school  in  the  colony,  stands  on 
a  commanding  plateau  300ft.  above  the  business  part  of  the  city  and  the  har- 
bour. The  school  was  opened  on  the  3rd  August,  1863,  in  the  building  in  Dowling 
Street  now  occupied  as  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  new  buildings  were  opened 
by  Sir  Williatn  Jervois,  Governor,  in  February,  1885.  The  teaching  staff,  includ- 
ing the  Rector,  is  ten  ;  the  attendance  is  215. 

The  Otago  Girls'  High  School  was  opened  on  the  6th  February,  1871,  with  a 
roll  of  78  pupils,  and  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  there  were  102  in  attendance. 
The  present  attendance  is  178,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  ten.  Otago  holds  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  establislied  the  first  Girls'  High  School  in  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies.  Aniong  thf  etirnest  band  of  workers  who  laboured  to  establish  this 
first  High  School  for  girls  the  name  of  Miss  Dalrymple  stands  pre-eminent,  and  will 
ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Otago. 

The  Otago  University  was  founded  in  1869,  and  opened  in  1871.  It  is  well 
housed  in  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style.  There  "are 
four  separate  faculties  in  the  University — viz.,  arts  and  science,  law,  medicine,  and 
mining.  The  School  of  Medicine  provides  the  full  course  for  a  medical  degree  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  Medical  Museum  in  the  University 
buildin^8  containing  anatomical,  pathological,  and  other  preparations  and  models. 
The  teaching  staff  numbers  at  present  twenty-three  professors  and  lecturers.  Of 
undergraduates  keeping  terms  there  are  211 — viz.,  171  men  and  40  women.  The 
University  Library  contains  over  5,000  specially  selected  volumes,  and  is  open 
to  the  j)ublic  undtM*  certain  conditions  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  Chemical 
and  Physical  Laboratories  are  well  fitted  up,  and  furnished  with  all  necessary  instru- 
ments and  appliances.  There  are  six  scholarships  tenable  at  the  University,  ranging 
in  value  from  £15  to  £40  per  annum. 

The  public  Museum,  of  whicli  the  Professor  of  Biology  is  Curator,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  University  Council.  It  is  situated  in  King  street,  about  fiye 
minutes'  walk  from  the  University.  There  is  an  art  gallery  attached,  which  con- 
tains some  good  works  of  art.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  central  portion  of 
the  original  design  has  been  erected. 

The  Dunedin  Athena?um  and  Mechanics*  Institute  possesses  a  fine  library  of 
over  16,000  volumes,  and  a  membership  of  over  1,000  sul>8criber8.  Besides  the  Cir- 
culating Library  there  is  a  Reference  Library,  as  well  as  two  good  r^uling-rooms, 
well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Public  Buildings. 

Tliere  are  some  fine  specimens  of  architecture  in  Dunedin,  the  buildings  for  the 
most  part  having  an  air  of  permanence  and  solidity.  Some  of  the  churches  are 
very  handsome,  and  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  (Roman  Cntholic)  has  a  particularly 
imposing  appearance,  although  only  about  one-third  of  the  original  design  has 
been  completed.  It  is  built  of  stone  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style.  The  portion 
at  present  constructed  will  seat  1,000  persons,  and  has  cost  £23,fK>0. 

The  First  Church,  in  Moray  Place,  and  Knox  Church,  in  George  street,  belong 
to  the  Presbyterians,  and  are  both  handsome  stone  structures.  The  Cargill  Monu- 
ment, which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Captain  Cargill,  the  founder  of 
the  Otngo  settlement,  stands  in  the  Triangle,  between  the  Customhouse  and  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand.    It  is  an  OT\\at©  ftpcc\m©Tv  ol  «>«s\^  ^c^tsKynA^d  Gbthic. 
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Tonu  and  SMrraumUny  Cevnliy. 

Port  Clidmrrs  (finlit  miles  from  Dunedin)  lituate  on  OUgo  Harbour,  midway 
brtween  the  heads  and  Dunedin,  has  a  populaliou  ot  oTer  S,OO0  inhabitanU.  It  i* 
the  abief  port  of  Ot.ago,  and  poisetaei  erer;  af  commodBtion  for  Homo  leitels,  includ- 
ine  diy  dock,  fiO-ton  aheerle)^  «t«Bai-hamnier,  and  other  appliancea,  betidee  eerenil 
pnTBlfl  foundriei,  oool-ilorage  olminber,  &c.  Tlie  Fort  Chalmers  graiing  dock  is 
deuribed  in  lliv  article  on  page  385. 

Leaving  Danediu  bj  the  nortbem  railway,  winding  in  and  out  Dirougli  the 
hills  wUicb  surround  the  tonn,  and  ekirtin;;  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  conBt-line, 
the  fl»t  station  of  imporlanee  reached  is  Waitati,  a  laeourite  Maside  resort  in  Blucskio 
Baj  I  distance,  seTenteen  miles.  Fifteen  miles  beyond  is  Waikouaici  \  population, 
7S0  :  pleasMitlir  situated  on  the  Hawksbur;  lagoon,  the  aeiitre  of  a  flourishing  farming 
oountrj.  The  next  place  of  note  is  Palmerslon,  forty-one  miles  from  Dunedin,  with 
SOO  inhabitants.  A  bnncb-line  leaies  Falmenlon  and  runs  nine  miles  up  Shag 
Tallej  to  Diinhack.  Six  milvs  further  on  the  main  line  there  is  a  branch  to  Shng 
Point,  a  conlficld,  with  tiro  pits  being  octif  el j  worked. 

Oamaru  (serentj-eiglit  miles)  is  the  second  town  in  Otago,  baving  a  population 
of  about  6,000.  It  is  the  centre  ofa  large  fanning  district,  and  has  a  good  harbour, 
formed  bv  a  eoncrcle  breakwater,  for  the  reception  of  oc«an-going  aliipe.  The  chief 
<iporti  are  wool  and  frain.  A  branch-line  runs  from  the  junction  near  Oamaru  up 
the  Wniareka  Tallej  to  Hgapars,  Berenteen  miles,  and  Tokaraki,  twentj-sii  luilei 
from  Oamaru,  and  another  MTen  mites  bv  road  brings  us  to  LiTingilone. 

Starling  from  Oamaru,  and  pmeeeding  to  Central  Otago,  eiii  thi'  valloj 
■ot  the  Wnitaki  Riser,  the  first  part  of  the  JoiimeT  is  accomplished  bj  rail  across 
the  fertile  Papakaio  Plains  to  Awamoko  (ninelj  sii  miles),  and  thence  following 
up  the  Wnilaki  Uiver  past  Duntroon  to  Kurou-  (120  miles).  At  Kurow  the 
trantler  lenies  the  raiUaj  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Wsitski  through  pastoral 
.CDuntrj  lo  Kugged  Bid  get  Station  {\33  milcB);  a  little  beyond  Rugged  Ridgea  the 
road  leatcs  the  Waitoki  Hirer,  and  croasing  the  Ahuriri  Pass  (Ul  Diiles],  strikes  the 
Aburtri  Rirer,  which  it  follows  up  past  Omaraina  Station  (l&B  miles)  iJi  the  Junction 
of  Longslip  Creek ;  it  tlisn  ascends  this  creek  unUl  Lindis  Pass  nuidle  is  reached 
(17S  miles),  at  a  height  of  3.IS6  feet.  Here  begins  the  descent  to  the  Clutba  Tallef 
viA  Morvcn  Hills  Slstion  (INI  miles)  and  Tarras  Station  (£00  miles).  From  Tarrat 
Station  the  road  runs  through  settled  fanning  i^ountrj  up  the  Cluthn  Biier,  which 
is  crossed  h;  means  "f  a  puitt  al.  NewL'aitlu  (219  miles),  and  four  miles  more  brin^ 
the  trateller  to  Pembroke,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Wanaka. 

From  Dunedin  the  main  (rimk  railway  runs  southward  to  Inrercargill.a  distance 
of  130  miles.  Passing  through  the  CaTersham  borough  and  tunnel  (he  IraTeller 
reaches  Sumside  (Qts  mdes)  and  Abbotsford  (>ii  miles),  induel.rial  centres,  with 
coal-mining,  tanning,  iron-.melling,  and  other  works.  Further  on  is  Wingatlii.  the 
junction  of  the  Otago  Central  RaiIwit  ,  and  ten  miles  from  Dunedin  is  Sloseiri,  > 
rising  Inwnship  with  ocer  1,300  inhabitnuts,  noted  for  its  woollen  mills.  Tlie  raUwaj- 
line  now  skirls  the  'bieri  Plain,  an  allurial  fist  eighteen  miles  loDg  by  Are  milea 
broad  ;  (he  most  fertile  portion  of  Otago.  A  branch-line  from  Mosgiclj  unci  ion  ninstA 
■Outram  (nineteen  miles),  on  the  farlber  side  of  the  Tweri  Plain.  Passing  tlie  smaller 
Townships  of  Qreytown  and  Henley,  and  Lakes  Waihola  and  Waipori,  the  line  ttrikai 
Hilton  (tliirly-six  milet).  Milton  is  a  town  ol  1.160  iiihnbiUnts.  with  Hour-mill, 
glairy -facto  rie>,  fiai-mill,  and  tanner;,  in  the  middle  of  the  Tokomairiro  Plain.  The 
next  place  of  importance  is  Bslolulha  (flFtj-tbree  miles),  on  the  banks  of  the  Clutlia 
Rirer,  with  flai-milii.  dairy  factories,  and  chicory  works ;  population  about  900. 
Kaitnn^ta,  situated  lower  down  the  Clutha  Rirer,  and  connected  by  hrancb-line, 
hae  ei1.ensive  coalfields,  end  a  population  of  1,)50.  Learing  Balclullin,  the  main  line 
runs  through  Ihe  Clutha  downs,  passing  the  small  centre.*  of  Waitcpeka.  Warepa, 
Eaihiku.  and  Waiwera,  and  reaches  Clinton  (set enty- three  miles),  on  ihe  Waiwera 
stream,  a  farourile  retort  of  anglers.  The  next  stalion  of  note  beyond  Clinton  is 
Wuipuhi  Junction  (cightj-thrce  tniles),  on  Ihe  Waipahi  Hirer,  likewise  a  fnfourite 
SshiMg- ground.  Further  on  is  Qore  (ninety-nine  miles),  on  tlio  Itlutnura  River,  in 
the  Southland  district.  Qore  i*  a  fast-rising  township  of  over  l.ffiU  \x>VwV^i>.-M>.*.-^-9S&. 
paper-tnitl,  flour-mill,  frecKing-works,  dairy  f»rtotj,  wui- 
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A  branch-line  from  Waipaki  follows  up  and  crosies  the  Pomahaka  RiTer  and 
connects  Tapanui  (ninety-six  miles) ,  Kelso  (ninety-eight  miles),  and  Ueriot  (102 miles). 

The  Otago  Central  Railway  starts  from  Wingatui,  crosstn  the  Taien  Plain,  and 
then  winds  round  to  the  Taieri  Ri^er,  which  it  follows  up  to  the  present  terminus  at 
Hyde.  In  its  course  along  the  ri^er  it  runs  for  some  distance  through  a  rocky  gorge^ 
but  after  crossing  the  Sutton  Stream  enters  Strath-Taieri — a  comparatirely  flat, 
open  country.  Near  Hindon  Station  (twenty-fire  miles),  in  the  Taieri  Gh>rge,  and 
Barewood  (thirty -six  miles),  there  are  quartz-reefs  being  worked.  In  traTersing  the 
Stratli-Taieri  the  line  passes  the  Blair- Taieri  Village  Settlement  (forty-four  miles), 
Middlemarch,  a  rising  township  (forty-eight  miles),  and  readies  Hyde  (sixty-four 
mile«),  the  present  limit,  although  the  formation  is  well-advanced  as  far  as  Hamil- 
ton's. When  this  section  is  complete  the  Maniototo  Plain  will  be  tapped,  and  the 
extension  of  the  line  to  Clyde  presents  no  engineering  difficultira.  Central  Otago 
has  a  great  future  before  it,  as  in  the  opinion  of  experts  it  is  naturally  adapted  for 
producing  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  perfection. 

Another  means  of  access  to  Central  Otago  is  by  the  Clutha  Valley. 

Two  miles  beyond  Milton  the  Lawrence  branch  leaves  Clarkesville  Junction, 
runs  up  the  Tokomairiro  River  and  the  gorge  of  Manuka  Creek,  and  down  to 
Waitahuna  (fifty-three  miles),  and  Lawrence  (sixty  miles),  goldmining  centres,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  1,500.  Q-old  was  first  discovered  here  in  1861,  and  the 
mined  are  still  yielding  freely.  From  Lawrence  a  coach  runs  to  Beaumont  (seventy- 
two  miles),  on  the  Clutha  River.  Crossing  the  Beaumont  Bridge  the  road  followa 
the  west  bank  of  the  Clutha,  passing  numerous  dredging-claims.  At  eighty-nine 
miles  is  Ettrick,  and  seven  miles  further  on  is  Roxburgh — the  Teviot — (ninety-six 
miles),  a  town  of  over  400  inhabitants.  Recrossing  the  Clutha  River  by  the 
Roxburgh  Bridge,  and  proceeding  up  the  east  bank,  the  traveller  reaches  Alexandra 
South  (124  milea),  at  the  junction  of  the  Manuherikia  River  with  the  Clutha,  and 
Clyde — the  Dunstan — (130  miles),  the  chief  town  of  Vincent  County.  The  next 
place  of  importance  is  Cromwell  (143  miles),  at  the  junction  of  the  Kawarau  River 
with  the  Cluthu.  Cromwell  is  a  considerable  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  and 
has  a  good  bridge  over  the  Clutha  River.  If  the  traveller  wishes  to  pursue  his 
journey  farther  he  can  either  follow  the  road  up  the  Clutha  to  Newcastle  and  Pem- 
broke, on  Lake  Wanaka,  or  lake  the  Kawarau  Gorge  roiui  by  way  of  the  Crown 
Terrace  to  Queenstown,  on  Lake  Wakatipu. 

Queenstown,  a  picturesque  township  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Wakatipu, 
has  a  population  of  about  800.  and  iH  the  centre  of  a  large  gold-mining  district. 
The  chief  feature  of  Queenstown  is  the  grand  mountain  and  lake  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  attracts  large  numbers  of  tourists  every  year.  There  are  two 
ways  of  reaching  Queenstown — the  one  by  the  Clutha  Valley  and  Kawarau  Gorge, 
as  above  described,  and  the  other  by  rail  to  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Wakatipu, 
and  thence  by  steamer,  which  runs  to  suit  the  trains. 

The  Tautuku  bush,  in  the  south  of  Otago,  has  only  lately  been  opened  up,  but 
already  a  large  number  of  settlers  are  making  their  homes  there.  Starting  from 
Balclutha  the  Catlings  Biver  branch-line  runs  southwards  to  Romahapa  (sixty  miles) 
on  the  crossing  of  the  main  road  to  Port  Molyneux,  thence  to  Glenomaru  (sixty-four 
miles)  the  present  limit ;  although  the  formation  of  another  section  towards  (Jwake 
is  nearly  complete.  The  Catlin's-Waikawa  main  road  is  formed  the  whole  way 
through,  as  are  also  numerous  district  roads,  and  the  adjacent  lands  are  being  taken 
up  as  fast  as  they  are  thrown  open. 

Local  Industries. 

There  is  not  space  to  give  in  detail  particulars  of  the  various  local  indus- 
tries throughout  Otago,  but  amongst  others  may  be  noticed  the  following :  There 
are  three  bone-mills  and  artificial -manure  factories,  where  substauces  that  might 
otherwise  go  to  waste,  or  pollute  the  air  and  water,  are  turned  to  profitable 
account,  and  made  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  six  lime-  and 
cement-works,  the  chief  of  which,  those  at  Dunedin,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
There  are  thirty-three  brick-,  tile-,  and  pottery-manufactories,  the  largest  potteiy- 
work»  being  at  Milton,  where  all  kinds  of  useful  household  crockeryware  are  made. 
Seventeen  agricultural-implement  iaclorxw  w«  vcv  o^T«.\:\«u,^x5.d  turn  out  annually  » 
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llrgempply.    Tbereare  twelve  booC-  and  shor-hotori«s  ;  thrre  boat- build iqe.  thirt/- 

fijQr  co»eli-lmildinj5,  forty  fellmonsering,  tunning,  and  wool -scouring  mlabli^tmi-nti  j 

■iitoen  Minted  water- and  cordial- man urootorii       "'  '  '  <  i- 

•pLcBworlu,  two  fruit-  and  jum-tuctorieii,  ■Pren 

work*,  two  paper- making  facUirife,  Bvn  rope-  ann-  iwiiie  w 

making  eatablLshuientt,    four   Eumorke,    and    thirty  sawi 

making  taolories.     There  ia  one  wirB-net-nrnkinff  faotorj, 

tabbit-proof  and  other  netting  in  made  annually.       There  are   ulto  twenly-geren 

Ibuadries,  indudJDfc   brMi-foundere  and    oopperamitbR,   be>i<Ia  lead-pipe  raanafac- 

toriea,  etore  and  range  munuractorief,  iron-rolling  worka,  and  Rorki  for  making  ererj 

deeoriptioQ  of  engineering  and  Tuining  machinery  and  appliuncea ;  and  loatly,  there 

ia  a  piano  manuractary   in   Dunedin.   whieh  haa   been  open  for  the  last  ten  years. 

During  that  period    210   piaaoa  hare  been  made  and  about    IBO  sold.     The  types 

manufaotured  are  uottnge  pinnoa  and  upright  granda.  at  prieea  ranging  from  thirty  to 

sixty  guinea*.     The  preaent  output  ia  From  tHrnty-GTe  to  thirty  per  annum. 


II  trunk  line  from  Dunedin  to 
ameo,  forty-three  mile*  ;  and 
also.  Palraeralon  to  Dunback, 
Inrercargill.  vith  branches, 
:  Hilton  tn  Lawrence,  twenty-four  niilea :  Stirling 


The  principal  lines 
Ohriatchurch,  with  hrai 
OuDiaru  to  Ngapara  am 
nine  milea.  (2.)  The 
Uosgiel  to  Outnun,  nil 
to  EuitanKala,  Are  mile 
Heriot,  twenty  milee. 


Slalalioat. 

The  total  population  of  Otago  Land  District  at  date  of  li 
1891,  was  1IT,63H. 

Area  of  Otago  Land  Diatrict :  Open  land 
forest-land    below  2,000ft„   1,919  square  milea  ;    open 
tquare  milee  ;  foreat-land  abore  3,000ft..  41U  trjuare  m 
■quare  milea  :  total,  14,345  square  miles. 

The  following  table  ahowa  the  JitpoiitioQ  of  the  laud  in  the  Otago  Disti 


1 
I 


2,000ft..  6,SS2  square  nillea  i 
i»e  2,1100ft.,  6,4aO 
I  of  likes,  &c.,  275 


aUt  Mar 


I.  Crown  lands  alienated,  comprising  freebuid  land  and  <reeted 

B.  Landa  held  on  deferred  payment,  including  Tillage  apttlementa 

3.  Lands  held  on  perpetual  lease,  iaoluding  Tillage  aettlementa 

4.  Lands  held  on  leaae  in  perpetuity,  including  Tillage-home- 

atead  allotments   ... 
6.  Lande  held  under  oocupation-wilh-right -of- purchase  clause 

6.  lAnda  held  as  Tiltage'homestead  special  setlleiueuts 

7.  Lauda  hell  bj  special- settlement  aaeocialiona 

5.  Lands  held  as  small-grazing-runa 

9.  Landa  held  under  paatoral  license,  rot  including  bush 

10.  Landa  open  for  application  under  pastoral  licenses 

11.  Lands  held  under  agricultuiol  lease  on  goldilelda 

12.  Lands  Iteld  under  lease  and  lioense  for  miacallnneoos  pur- 

posea,  exclusiTe  of  gold-mining 

13.  Crown  lands  open  for  selection 

14.  Orown  lands  being  prepared  tor  selection 
IG.  Lands  held  by  aboriginal  nstires 

16.  Tautuku  Forest,  unaurroyed,. 

17.  Balance  of  Crown  lands,  including  mining  resenei,  public  r«- 

aeFTOS  not  Tested,  bush-tands,  roads,  barren  country,  &o, 
W.  Lakes,  and  Clutha  and  Toieri  Rirers 


2.636,378 
71.345 

120,127 


2,93li 
3,961,169 


eo,8is 

16.141 
8G,50a 


Total  a 


la  ol  datnct  t\.^3«j  »i\om«  -mie*!,' 
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Item  No.  1  includes  340,517  acres  of  Tested  resenres,  of  which  about  26,470 
acres  have  been  sold,  leaving  a  balance  of  314,047  acres,  a  portion  of  which  will 
probably  be  open  for  sale  at  a  future  date. 

Tenants  of  lands  included  in  2  and  5  have  the  right  of  acquiring  the  freehold, 
as  liave  tenants  of  3  up  to  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease,  and 
of  11  in  the  case  of  leases  issued  prior  to  the  Act  of  1891.  There  is  no  right  of 
acquiring  the  freehold  for  tenants  of  lands  included  in  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  12. 

The  Crown  lands  proper  are  (iS)  open  for  selection  (see  Crown  Lands  Guide), 
120,302  acres  ;  and  (14)  being  prepared  tor  selection,  50,846  acres. 

Total  area  under  cultiyation  on  31st  March,  1895  :  Land  broken  up  but 
not  planted,  35,828  acres ;  land  under  crop,  257,925  acres  ;  land  broken  up  and 
grassed,  765,459  acres  ;  land  grass  sown  without  being  previously  broken,  171,869 
acres  ;  land  in  garden,  1,540  acres ;  land  in  orchard,  1,440  acres ;  land  in  planta- 
tion,  2,466  acres ;  area  of  boroughs  (more  or  less  cultirated),  27,202  aorw  :  total, 
1,090,320  acres  (1,704  square  miles). 


THE    SOUTHLAND    LAND    DISTRICT. 
Bj  Q-.  W.  Williams,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Physical  Features, 

The  Southland  District,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Southland,  Wallace,  Fiord, 
and  Stewart  Island,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Otago  District,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  hy  the  Tasman  Sea,  may  be  roughly  said  to  lie  between  south 
latitudes  45""  and  47°  and  east  longitudes  166"^  15'  and  169""  15'.  For  administrative 
purposes,  however,  the  Snares,  Auckland,  Enderby,  Campbell,  Antipodes,  Bounty, 
and  all  other  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  south  of  the  47°  parallel  of 
south  latitude  are  included  in  it. 

Area^   Nature ^  and  Disposition  of  Lands, 

The  total  area  of  the  district,  including  Stewart  Island,  but  exclusive  of 
Solander  and  Ruapuke  and  the  other  ^niall  islands  enumerated  above,  is  6,966,592 
acres,  of  which  500,000  are  covered  with  bush.  The  bulk  of  the  bush-land  lies 
between  the  lakes  and  the  south  and  west  coasts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest 
Hill,  Hokonui,  Waikawa,  &c.  The  timbers  of  commercial  value  are  totara,  rimu, 
miro,  niatai,  rata,  and  kaniahi,  in  mixed  bushes  ;  but  Fagusfusca  and  other  birches 
predominate  on  the  high  lands  between  the  lakes  and  the  fiords  on  the  west  coast. 

The  open  land  in  its  natural  state  carries  tussock  and  snow-grass,  fern,  flax, 
and  manuka,  &c.,  and  there  is  a  very  considerable  area  of  marsh-land,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  peat  bogs. 

The  disposition  of  the  land  is  as  follows  :  — 

Acres. 
Crown  lands  alienated  to  date       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1,403,471 

Lands  held  on  deferred  payment  ...  ...  ...  45,465 

Lands  held  on  perpetual  lease      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  46,779 

Lands  held  on  lease  in  perpetuity  ...  ...  ...  ...  65,453 

Lands  held  in  occupation  with  right  of  purchase       ...  ...  ...  24,322 

Yillnge- homestead  special  settlements  ...  ...  ...  ...  641 

Small  f^razing-runs         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  61,426 

Pastoral  runs  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      1,304,730 

Endowments  and  miscellaneous  purposes    ...  ...  ...  ...        589,310 

Open  for  selection  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         254,081 

Under  preparation  for  settlement  ...  ...  ...  ...  43,421 

Pastoral  runs  open  for  lease  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         760,000 

Held  by  aboriginal  natives  ...  ...  ...  ...  11,890 

Lands  of  small  value  not  open  for  sale         ..  ...  ...  ...         552,053 

Barren  mountain-tops,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1,803,550 

Total  area  ...  ...  ...  ...     6,966,592 
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^^H  The  moat  atriking  fc&ture  of  tliii  district  ii  thp  number  of  wvll-dclined  riren 

^^H  sod  Tilteji.  the  latter  often  wideDJiig  out  to  iiacli  an  client  as  to  Corm  rerj  eit^DBiie 

^^V  nlftina.     CoDimcnriiig  with  ihe  eastern  aide,  thi;  Mataura,  Orel)  (or  Nev  RiTer), 

^^V  jt^parima  {or  Jacob's  Kiver),  and  Wiisu  are  the  moat  prominent  illiititratioDs  of 

^^1  thii;   but   theae  riiprB  bj  no  means  exhaust  tlie  list,  u  Iha;  all  hare   numeroaa 

^^H  tlibatariea,  which  eihibil  the  snine  fealurrs  an  n  BDialler  scale. 

^^1   '         Hpeakitig  generallT,  the   wsterabeda  of  ihtae  riiera  do  tiot  attain  anr  great 

beidhl  UTitil  followed  far  jnlatid,  and  near  the  great  lalaa  to  be  preaentlj  noticed. 

From  what  baa  been  Mid  aboie  it  follow!  that  the  eiteciiTii  plains  and  ruUeja 

referred  lo  are  of  alluvial  Formation,  in  manj  plicea  of  lorj  rich  and  fertile  qualitj, 

and  (-apable  of  nii^iiiB  erops  of  ever;  known  product,  aubject,  of  coune,  to  climatic 

limitations.     Qenerallj  Ibeie  plninti  and   Talieji   riae  from   the   nTer-leTela   in   a 

Terj  gradual  slope,  aonietimes  into  a  senea  of  terraces  from  lOfl.  to  60ft.  in  lieiglit, 

■nd  aometimea  into  undulaliiig  hi11»,  iater»ected  at  frequent  interials  bj  lateral  gulTiee, 

affording  natural  drainage  and  an  abundant  supplj  of  water. 

TbesB  hilla  are  roiered  with  an  indjgenoui  giowih,  consisting  of  tusaock  and 
Other  graates,  fern,  Uai,  &,o.,  and  eren  in  tbeir  native  state  afford  excellent  grazing  for 

Near  the  large  kkti,  auch  ua  Wubalipu,  Te  Auau.  Manapouri,  Hauroto,  and 
others,  and  between  theao  and  the  Weal  Coast,  the  coonlrj  becomes  »erj  high,  often 
reaching  G,000ft,  and  e,0(Xlft.  above  een-leeel.  with  (frjf  steep  and  rugged  spurs  and 
TBtines,  these  in  moat  caaea  being  covered  with  adenae  growth  of  timber,  prineipallf 
of  the  birch  or  beech  tribe,  for  two-thirdi  of  their  height :  lbs  topa,  howeier,  often 
carrj  tusaock  and  other  herbage,  affording  admirable  paature  for  sheep  in  summer ) 
but  Block  have  to  be  romo>ed  from  April  to  October,  during  which  period  this 
cODDtrj  is  generally  covered  with  snow. 

Southland  does  not  contain  ao  much  forest  a«  most  of  the  North  Island 
districts,  neTerthclesa  there  is  a  Tcrjr  considerable  quantity  in  the  eaatem, 
■outhem,  and  western  ports,  and  a  large  export  trade  is  done  in  the  difibreut 
kinds  of  pines  and  otiier  timbera  used  for  building,  engineering,  and  furniture 
purposes,  Ac. 

From   what   hn*    been    aaid  of  the  riter  sjatema  it   will  be  evident  that  the 

country  is  well  aupplied  with  water.  nUhotigh  none  of  the  rivers  can  be  used  for 

purposes  of  internal  com  muni  cation ;  but  Ihe  plains  are  trateraed  h;  railwajs  for 

Mosiderable  distances  from  the  principal  Lown>.  and  where  the  railwaja  end  com- 

icd   b;   good   roaifs,   so  that   there  is   probably  no  part  of 


I 


the  calonj  » 


■1  the  character  of  the  soil,  it  onlj  r 


Having  alrcod;  I 
that  the  plaim>,  ten-aces,  and  lower  IiIIIb  are  well  adapted  for  r 
■md  other  cereab,  turnipa,  mangolds,  beets,  and  the  varioua  other  cropB  common  to 
temperate  climates.  Wheat  is  not  so  widely  grown  as  it  might  be,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  the  pastoral  branches  of  farming  receive  more  attention  than  the 
■gricuitural,  and  wheat  is  not  required  for  these ;  whereas  oate  are  largely 
nown  to  feed  sheep  in  the  form  of  chaH' ;  turnips  sUo  are  much  cultivated  for  winter 
£>od.  When  wheat  is  grown  the  yields  are  very  satisfactory,  ranging  from  40  to 
■J  '00  bushels  per  acre,  while  oate  frequently  give  80  bushels. 

W  Dairy-farming  is  becoming  a  very  important  industry,  and  ia  rapidly  eipand- 

I  JDg  under  the  impetus  it  has  received  through  improved  appliances  and  the 
favourable  atate  of  the  Homo  mark  eta.  There  are  a  number  of  oheeae- and  butter- 
ftctories.  and  one  for  preserving  milk  on  the  Swiss  system.  One  firm  makaa 
Btilton  cheese,  which  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  cheeae  of  the  same  kind  in 
Ed  gland. 

Sk«p.f«rming. 
Bj  far  the  most  important  industries  are  Iboee  connected  with,  t^  t^».'a%,wc& 
B  axport  of  mutton  and  wool.    Some  jeare  s^  a^tee^-ibmiati  ii«»  iia» 
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by  the  inroadi  of  rabbits  ;  but  owing  to  the  repreasiTC  measures  adopted  there  has 
been  a  marked  abatement  of  the  pest,  e^en  on  high  back-oountrj»  and  thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that    country  which  a  few    years  ago   was   absolutely   denuded    of 
yegetation  now  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  recovery.     The  hill-country,  although  it 
does  not  carry  a  large  proportion  of  stock  to  area,  iR  eminently  healthy.    The  aTerage 
oarrying-capacitv  oTcr  the  whole  district  would  probably  be  under  one  sheep  to  the 
ifccre.     Until  within,  the  last  few  years  most  of  the  runs  were  stocked  with  merinos, 
but  owing  to  the  decline  in  price  of    merino   wool,  and   to   the    oaroase   being 
unacceptable  to  the  European  market,  these  sheep  have,  generally  speaking,  been  re- 
placed by  Leicest-ers,  Lincolns,  Romney  Marsh,  Cheviot,  and  crossbreds  of  various 
Idnds,  better  suited  to  the  existing  conditions.    Large  establishments  for  slaughtering 
and  freezing  sheep  are  at  work.    The  latest  of  these,  erected  near  the  Bluff  Harbour, 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  colony,  being  provided  with  all  possible 
labour-saving  machinery  and  appliances  for  working  up  the  by-products  into  articles 
of  commerce. 

Coal  and  Gold. 

There  are  extensive  seams  of  coal  and  lignite  distributed  over  the  district,  and 
in  many  places  the  annual  output  is  considerable.  Peat  is  also  found  in  some  up- 
country  neighbourhoods,  and  is  used  for  fuel  where  wood  and  coal  are  scarce.  G-old 
is  found  all  over  the  district,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  obtaining 
it  either  by  sluicing  or  dredging.  A  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  beach-dredges  worked  by  steam.  Not  long  ago  gold-bearing  reefs,  reported 
to  be  of  great  richness,  were  discovered  at  Wilson's  River,  near  Preservation  Inlet. 

Fish. 

Salt-water  fish  abound  in  great  quantities  in  the  waters  surrounding  Stewart 
Island,  and  oysters  are  found  on  banks  between  that  island  and  the  Bluff.  All  the 
large  rivers,  and  many  of  the  tributaries,  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  and  one  river 
— the  Aparima — had  salmon-spawn  put  into  it  some  years  ago. 

Fruit. 

The  small  Englisli  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
Ac.f  grow  in  (?reat  profusion,  as  do  also  apples.  Stone-fruits  are  not  so  common, 
although  peaches,  nect-arines,  apricots,  &c.,  do  well  when  trained  against  nursery- 
walls  in  favourable  aspects. 

Climate. 

The  climate  is  bracing  in  winter,  and  warm  and  genial  in  spring  and  summer. 
The  old  residents  state  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  iu  the  rainfall  within 
the  last  decade.  No  regular  observations  have  been  recorded  for  the  last  few  years, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  average  is  about  30in.  a  year.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  more  rain  falls  near  the  coast  than  inland,  and  also  that  the  rainfall  is 
more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  than  is  the  case  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  colony.     The  temperature  varies  from  40°  in  winter  to  70°  in  summer. 

Totons. 

Invercargill,  the  chief  town,  was  from  the  first  well  laid  out  with  wide  streets, 
and  liberal  reserves  in  the  town  belts  for  recreation  purposes.  The  Corporation 
exercises  a  paternal  care  in  providing  water,  gas,  and  in  disposing  of  sewage,  ^., 
for  the  citizens  ;  and  the  streets  are  well  lighted,  paved,  and  maintained.  Artesian 
water  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  a  handsome  brick  tower — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
con«>picuous  landmark — and  stored  there  in  a  tank,  from  which  most  of  the  houses 
within  the  town  boundaries  are  supplied.  The  population,  including  suburbs,  is 
nearly  10,000.  All  religious  denominations  are  represented.  There  are  rope-and- 
twine,  carriage-  and  implement -factories,  flour-  and  saw-mills,  fellmongeries,  brick- 
and  pottery-works,  iron-foundries,  and  various  other  industries.  Exceptionally  good 
beer  is  brewed  here,  and  there  are  three  first-class  hotels.  The  Qovemment  Build- 
ings, lately  enlarged,  are  on  a  scale  not  often  seen  in  a  town  of  the  same  size.  A 
cluck  and  chimes  of  New  Zealand  make  have  been  placed  in  the  central  tower. 
Although  the  iiluff  is  the  principsl  v^^l,  ln^eT^iw^vVL  \a  provided  with  a  second  bar- 
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r  «mdler  tmhIs,  in  the  Nen  Riier  Katuarf,  nlipre  thrn  it  a  jetij  with 

t»e  niua  tisruour,  wliii.Oi  it  coniFuted  by  rail  wit)i  Iriiervargtll,  dot»  n  lerj 
l&rge  ahipping  buaine>e,  and  (lerJTes  additional  importance  from  being  the  iirit  and 
Uft  port  at  oali  For  BleunerB  trBiliDg  itiLb  Victoria  and  Taimania. 

Next  in  siie  to  InTDrvargill  is  the  Town  of  Oore,  titualed  ou  the  Malsum  Bi*er, 
and  at  the  junnlion  of  the  iruiik  railwaj  with  the  Waimen  Flaini  Branch.  Owing 
to  this  fact,  and  to  the  goodneai  of  the  land  in  tile  neighbourhuiid,  Oore  ii  lapidlj 
growing  in  eiie  ind  important. 

BiTcrlon  ia  a  prettj  litti«  toon,  ahout  twentj-five  milei  frooi  InTercargill.  with 
which  it  in  connected  b;  mil,  and  i«  litiut^d  rin  i  be  ettuary  of  Aparim*  or  Jacob'a 
Birer,  Tbi*  ia  the  old«al  eelllenient  in  Southland,  and  was  a  great  reaort  for 
whalers  in  former  joare.  The  harbaur  i>  arailable  for  eoaating-veaaela,  but  the 
principai  carrying  trade  ia  done  hj  rail.     There  am  aeveral  wwmilla  in  the  neigh- 

The  Town  of  Winton  ia  un  the  InTercargill-Eingtton  Railway,  about  twant? 
miles  diatant  froDi  the  latter,  and  i«  the  centre  for  a,  good  farming,  sawmilling,  and 
«oai- mining  diatrict. 

Lnmaden  ie  the  junction  of  the  Eiiigiton  and  Waimoa  Plains  tinea.  Coache* 
starting  from  this  place  take  pnsBongers  and  mails  to  the  Lake  country. 

Boat  of  Iniercargill  i*  Fortroae,  on  the  ealuary  of  Mstaura  Riier,  whiob  can 
be  rntered  by  oouting-aleamers.  Thia  place  ia  surrounded  by  an  eiceptionallj 
fertile  agricultural  and  paataral  country. 

Eastward  of  Fortruse  and  about  midway  between  that  place  and  CaUin'a  River 
ii  Waikawa,  a  newly-aettled  township  with  a  Hrst'clasa  harbour  for  coasters,  and  a 
Terr  large  urea  of  Crown  lanil  around  it  available  for  aettlement.  Steamers  trading 
with  Dunedin  and  Invercargill  call  here  and  at  Fortroic  at  regular  intorraU. 

CrOKH  Landt  far  Dupoiol. 
There  remains  for  disposal  a  very  large  area  of  Crown  laud,  probably  more 
than  500,000  acres,  but  this  can  be  estiuiated  only  roughly,  becoute  much  of  the 
district  west  of  Waisn  Riier  is  practically  unexplored.  It  ia  true  tlrnt  this  i« 
ohielly  forest-land,  but  it  ia  beginning  to  be  recngoiaed  here,  aa  in  the  North  Island, 
than  when  such  land  is  once  cleared  and  laid  down  with  grass  it  is  diatinctly 
superior  to  most  open  country  for  grazing  purposes  ;  and  graung  is  and  *iU 
long  remain  the  principal  inilu-trr  of  the  colony.  The  hmd  referred  lo  lies  sround 
Waikawa  Uarbour,  along  the  Waikswa-CatUi/a  Road,  between  the  Jacob's  and 
Waiau  Rivers,  and  to  the  weat  of  the  Wuiau.  Stewart  Island  also  conUins  a  wide 
extent  of  Crown  lands,  mostly  foreat-clad.  There  are  also  conaiderable  areas  of 
open  hilly  country  carrying  natural  graasea  siill  in  the  hands  of  Government. 
These  are  lo  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  hut  are  being  rapidly  taken 
op. 
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Bibliography,  New  Zealand  Alpine 

Bowen  Fall     ... 

Cleddau  and  Tutoko 

Equipment     ... 

Qlaoiers 


...  120 

...  343 

...  420 

..  171 

...  171 
108,109 

...  455 

...  447 

...  448 

...  454 

...  463 
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Scenic  Wonderland — continued. 
Harry  Birley,  Guide 
Kea  Parrot     ... 
Lakes  Di«trict 
Milford  Sound 
Mount  Cook  ... 
Orerland  to  Te  Anau 
Southern  Alps 
Sutherland  Waterfall 
West  Cc^ast  Sounds 

School  of  Agriculture 
Engineering   ... 
Medicine 
Mines 

Schools,  Blind 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

Industrial 

Katiye 

Primary  or  Public 

Attendance  at 

Teachers  at 
Priyate 

Roman  Catholic 
Secondary 

Settlement,  Discoyery  and  Early 

Sexes,  Conjugal  Condition  of  the 

Proport  ions  of  the 
Shaw-Savill  and  Albion  Company 
Shearing,  Prices  paid  for 
Sheep 

Decrease  of,  in  Europe     ... 

In  Colony,  Increase  in  Number  of 

Number  and  Size  of  Flocks 
Sheep-farming 

Cost  of  M  anagemen t 

Cost  of  growing  Turnips  . . . 

Cross-breeding  of  Sheep  ... 

Grass-seed  sown  per  Acre 

Lambing  Returns 

Value  of  Lambs 
Shipping 

Coastwise,  Vessels  and  Tonnage 

Inwards  and  Outwards,  Ten  Years 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  (Limited) 

Registered  Vessels 

Shaw-Savill  and  Albion  Company  (Limited) 

Union  Steam  Ship  Company  of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 
Shipwrecked  Mariners,  D6p6t8  for 
Silyer  Produced     ... 
Sinking  Fund  (see  Public  Debt) 
Sitting-days  of  House  of  Representatives  ... 

Legislative  Council 
Slips,  Patent 

Small  Farms,  Prospects  of 
Small  Grazing-runs 

Soils,  Description  of,  in  variouf  Land  Districts 
Sounds,  West  Coast 
Southern  Alps,  The 


Page 

452 
453 
449 
447 
453 
449 
451 
447 
446 

299 
301 
297 
298 

231 
231 

280,297 
229,297 
225,295 
226,295 
226,295 
227,  228 
228 
226,296 
2 

76 
76 
393 
322 
197 
135 
197 
134 
197 
198 
194 
322 
195 
198 
323 
121 
122 
122 
392 
123 
393 
389 
389 
201 
150 
80 
28 
385 
329 
261 
467-527 
446 
451 
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Lands  for  Disposal           ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     624 

Sown  Q-rasses,  Extent  of          ...                 ...  ...  ...  187,195 

New  Zealand,  compared  with  Australia  ...  ...  ...     195 

Speaker  of  House  of  Represenratives         ...  ...  ...       30 
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Spirits,  Consumption  per  Head,  Ten  Years  ..  ...  ...     126 
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State  Farms.     (See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  243.) 

State  Instruction  (see  Schools)                   ...  ...  ...  ...     295 
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Statistics  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Broadsheets 
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Successive  Governors                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...       17 

Ministries        ...                  ...                   ..  ...  ...  ...       22 

Premiers          ...                  ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...       22 

Sugar-Beet,  Cultivation  of        ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...     316 
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Sutherland  Waterfall,  The       ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...     447 
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Taxation  by  General  Government              ...  ...  ...  ...     148 

By  Local  Bodies                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     232 

Incidence  of  Land- and  Income-tax    ...  ...                 ...  ...     277 

Income-tax     ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     279 

Land-tax  (ordinary)          ...       .          ...  ...  ...  148,277 

Graduated                  ...                 ...  ...  148,278 

Per  Head  in  New  Zealand,  for  Twelve  Years,  excluding  Maoris  ...     149 

In  Australasian  Colonies               ...  ...  ...  ...     150 

Proportion  derived  from  Customs,  1893  ...  ...  ...     150 
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Te  Aroba  Mineral  Springs       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  410 

Technical  Education                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  301 

Telegraphs — 

Messages  transmitted  ...  ...  ...  ...  145 

Miles  of  Line...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  145 

Receipts           ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  146 

Telephone  Exchanges               ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  146 

Temperature          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  899 

Com paratiye,  of  New  Zealand  ...  ...  ...  ...  899 

Daily  Range  of                  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  899 

Highest  and  Lowest  in  Shade,  in  New  Zealand,  the  Australian  Colonies, 

and  other  British  Possessions  ...  ...  ...  ...  400 

Thermal-springs  District  and  Sanatorium  at  Botorua  ...  ...  ...  420 

Accommodation  at  Botorua  ...  ...  ...  ...  445 

Analyses  of  Fire  New  Springs  ...  ...  ...  ...  430 

Analysis  and  Action  of  the  Waters  ...  ...  ...  ...  406 

Area  of  Thermal-springs  District  ...  ...  ...  ...  421 

Benefits  realised.  Permanent  ...  ...  ...  ...  437 

Cases  suitable  for  Treatment  ...  ...  ...  ...  433 

Climate  of  Rotorua           ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  420 

Comparison  of  Rotorua  Springs  with  European    ...  ...  ...  439 

Craving  for  Alcohol  curea  ...  ...  ...  ...  432 

Curative  Effects  of  Mineral  Waters  ...  ...  ...  ...  436 

Geyser  at  Orakeikorako    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  443 

Hanmer  Plains  Sanatorium  ...  ...  ...  ...  418 

Hospital,  The  (at  Hotorua)  ...  ...  ...  ...  424 

Massage          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  438 

Mineral  Waters,  Curative  Effects  of  ...  ...  ...  436 

Varieties  of                ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  422 

Names  of  the  Principal  Baths  ...  ...  ...  ...  422 

Neuralgia        ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  436 

Paraplegia  cured                ...  ...  ...  ...  434 

Permanent  Benefits  derived  ...  ...  ...  437 

Physical  Features              ..•  ...  ...  ...  ...  422 

Properties  of  the  Principal  Bath  Springs  ...  ...  426 

Regulations  and  Tariff      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  424 

Resources,  Magnitude  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  439 

Rheumatism  and  Skin-diseases  ...  ..  ...  434 

Rotorua  and  its  Surroundings  ...  ...  ..  ...  441 

Rotorua  Basin                    ...  ...  ...  ..  442 

Rotorua  Sanatorium          ...  ...  ...  ...  422 

Routes  from  Australian  Colonies  ...  ...  445 

Skin-disease,  Q-reat  Success  in  ...  ...  ...  ...  435 

Tarawera          ..                  ...  ...  .  442 

Treatment,  Cases  Suitable  for  ...  ...  ...  ...  433 

Ulcerated  Throats             ...  ...  ..  ...  437 

Varieties  of  Waters           ...  ...  ...  . .  ...  422 

Whakarewarewa  Baths     ...  ...  433,443 

Timber  exported  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...         131,132,350 

Industry,  Forest-trees  and  ...  ...  ...  ...  344 

Timber  Industry — 

Area  of  Forest-land           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  347 

Average  Wages  paid          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  349 

Barks  for  Tanning             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  371 

Beech  District                    ...  ...  ...  ...  346 

Capital  inFe.<»ted  in            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  349 

Character  of  the  Forest    ...  ...  .  ...  344 

.Exp/oitation  and  Convereion  ...                  •  .  ...  847 
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Timber  Industry — continittd. 

Export  of  Timber 

Eahikatea  (White-pine)  ... 

Kauri,  Description  of  the 
District  ... 

Output  and  Labour 

Rimu  (Bed-pine),  Description  of  the 
District  ... 

Sawmills  and  Machinery 

Totara,  Description  of  the 
District  ... 

Varieties  of  Trees 
Tobacco,  Consumption  of 

Cultivation  of 
Tongariro  Mountain 
Totara,  The 
Town  Districts.     (See  Local  Bodies.) 

Value  of  Property  in 
Towns,  Principal,  and  Suburbs  (see  also  Descriptions  of  Land  Districts) 
Trade  and  Interchange 

Australasian  Colonies  as  Markets  for  Q-reat  Britain,  Importance  of 

External,  Total  Value  of  .. . 

„  „  In  Australasian  Colonies 

Per  Head  of  Population,  Ten  Years 

With  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ports  of  United  States,  Ten  Years 
With  Australia 
With  Lidia 
With  United  Kingdom 

Of  Australasian  Colonies,  Value  of,  per  Head 

Of  Australasian  Colonies  with  Uniteid  Kingdom    .. 

(See  Exports.) 

(See  Imports.) 

(See  Shipping.) 
Treatment  of  Cows 

Trees,  Timber  and  Forest  (see  Timber  Industry) 
Tree-planting:  Arbor  Day 

Trout  in  New  Zealand,  Introduction  of.     (See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  431.) 
Trust  Office,  Public 
Trusts  and  Wills  ... 
Turnips 

Average  Number  of  Sheep  per  Acre  fattened  on  ... 

Cost  of  growing 

For  Butter  Cows 

Seed  sown  per  Acre 

Yield  per  Acre 
Typhoid  Fever,  Deaths  from  ... 
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344 
349 
359 
346 
348 
358 
345 
350 
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194 
9 
353 

240 
80 
121 
142 
138 
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138 
139 
138 
141, 142 
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344 
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286 
289 
194 
312 
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336 
311 
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Union  Steam  Ship  Company  of  New  Zealand 
United  States,  Trade  with 
University  of  New  Zealand 

Graduates 

Students 

Undergraduates 


...  389 
...  139 
227,  296 
...  297 
...  297 
...  297 


Vaccinations,  Successful,  Numbers  and  Proportions 
Va'ue  of  Lambs     ... 
Value  of  Land^  Increased 
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Value  of  Home  Produce  exported 

Vessels  (see  Shipping) 

Village  Settlements 

Vine-growing 

Violent  Deaths 

Vital  Statistics 

Volunteers 
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...  121 
176,261 
...  327 
...  115 
...  86 
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Wages  in  each  Provincial  District 

Average  Rates  of,  IN74,  1884,  and  1894 
Waitangi,  Treaty  of 
Water-races,  Canterbury 
Wealth,  Private     ... 

Calculated  from  Probate  Returns 

Of  Australasia 

Of  Principal  Countries 

Of  United  Kingdom 
Wealth,  Public       ... 
Wellington  Land  District — Physical  Features  ;  Plains,  Rivers,  Scenery,  Forests, 

Soil ;  Climate  ;  Towns  ;  Harbours  ;  Crown  Lands  ;  Industries,  &4i. 
Wellington-Manawatu  Railway 
West  Coast  Sounds,  The 
Wheat,  Amount  annually  retained  in  Colony 

Consumption  of,  in  New  Zealand 

Annual  Average,  Principal  CoiintripH 

Crops  of  Australasian  Colonies 

Cultivation 

Deficiency  of  Crop 

Export  in  1894 

Oats,  Barley,  and  Potatoes,  Yield  of    . 

Produce  of  tiie  World 

Prices  of 
White-pine 

Whooping-cough,  Deaths  from 
Wills  and  Trusts    .. 
Winds 

Wine,  Consumption  of,  per  Head  for  Ten  Years 
Women's  Franchise 
Wool- 
Average  of  Clips 

Decrease  of  Sheep  in  Europe 

Exported 

Imported  into  United  Kingdom 

Increase  in  Production  of.  Ten  Yours 

Number  of  Flocks,  Ten  Years 

Percentage  of  Australasian  Wool  imported  into  Un 

Prices  of 

Production,  Increase  in 

Supply  of  the  World 

Used  at  Local  Mills 
Woollen  Manufactures  exported 

Mills,  Number  of 
Works,  Co-operative 

Public 

Expenditure  on 


ited  Kingdom 


164 
161 
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155 
155 
157 
157 
157 
157 
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168,  381 
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By  Authority:  Samuel  Costall,  Government  Printer.  Wellington.— 1805. 
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Colonies. 


Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  AustraliaC-*) 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    . . 

New  Zealand 


Population.  (1) 


On  31st  December. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Mean  for 


Males. 


Femal 


250,834 
672,950 
607,259 
179,442 
55.072 
83,266 

3631763 


194*321 
578,500 

571,844 
168,278 

27,000 

74,190 

322,365 


445,155 
1,251,450 

1,179,103 

347,720 

82,072 

157,456 
686,128 


247,314 
665,970 

606,160 

177,286 

51,545 
82,623 

360,699 


191, 

571,- 

568, 

166, 

25,' 

73,. 
318,; 


1 

Shipping.                 ' 

Invrards. 

1 

Colonies. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

1 

Sailing  V 

.1 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number.  ■     Tonnage. 

! 

Number. 

Queensland            ,    . . 

(^)623  vessels.  459,647  tons 

1 

m 

New  South  Wales     . . 

699 

672 , 258 

2*573 

2,187,710 

710 

1 

( 

Victoria 

293 

213,389 

1,790 

1,950,327 

278 

1 

South  Australia 

250 

229,048 

863 

1,146,204 

252 

1 

Western  Australia 

62 

39,790 

310 

635,985 

61 

' 

Tasmania    . . 

150 

20,085 

532 

418,965 

163 

. 

New  Zealand 

279 

133,836 

330 

497,264 

285 

-      .1 

Colonie* 


Postal. 


Number 

of  Post- 

oflfices. 


Number  passing  through  Office  once 


Letters 

and 

Post-cards. 


Newspapers. 


Books  an< 
Packets. 


Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    . . 

New  Zealand 


996 

1,895 

1,719 
648 
206 

327 
1,353 


17,794,092 

68,956,800 

• 

16,445,556 

I I , 368 , 906 

5,723,867 

28,896,820 


10,906,618 

41,667,300 

* 

8,016,400 

9,375,589 
4,447,619 

12,333^708 


\ 


4.387,S 

13,573,'! 

•      I 

3J 
1,286,  j 


I  CO  8  a 
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